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Wmn im Unendlichen da^elbe 
Sick wiederholend ewzg fliesst^ 

Das tausendfalfige Gewolbe 
' Sich km frig ineznander schlksst; 
Stroi^t Lebenslust aus alien Dingen, 
Dem khinsten wie dem grossten Stem^ 
Und alles Drangen, alles Ringen 
1st ewige Ruh in Gott dem Herrn. 

— Goethe. 




TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


It must be left to critics to say vrliether it ^as Destiny or Incident — using 
words in the author’s sense — that Spengler’s “Untergang des Abend- 
landes” appeared in July, 1518, that is, at the very turning-point of the four 
years’ World-War. It was conceived, the author tells us, before 1914 and fully 
worked out by 1917. So<far as he is concerned, then, the impulse to create it 
arose from a view of our civilization not as the late war left it, but (as he says 
expressly) as the coming war would find it. But inevitably the public impulse 
to read it arose in and frojn post-war conditions, and thus it happened that this 
severe and difficuk philosophy of history found a market that has justified the 
printing of 90,000 copies. Its very title was so apposite to the moment as to 
predispose the higher intellectuals to regard it as a work of the moment — the 
more so as the author was a simple Oberlehrer and unknown to the world of 
authoritative learning. 

Spengler’s was not the only, nor indeed the most ** popular,” philosophical 
product of the German revolution. In the graver conjunctures, sound minds do 
*Qot dally with the graver questions — they either face and attack them with 
supernormal resolution or thrust them out of sight with an equally supernormal 
effort to enjoy or to endure the day as it comes. Even after the return to normal- 
ity, it is no longer possible for men — at any rate for Western men — not to 
know that these questions exist. And, if it is none too easy even for the victors 
of the struggle to shake off its sequelae, to turn back to business as the normal 
and to give no more than amateur effort and dilettantish attention to the very 
deep things, for the defeated side this is impossible. It goes through a period of 
material difficulty (often extreme difficulty) and one in which pride of achieve- 
ment and humilify in the presence of unsuccess work dynamically together. So 
it was with sound minds in jhc post-Jena Germany of Jahn and Fichte, and so it 
was also with such minds in the Germany of 1919-19^0. *** 

To assume the r 61 e of critic and to compare Spengler*s with other philoso- 
phies of the pfesent phase of Germany, as to respective imtrinsic weights, is not 
the purpose of this note nor within the competence of its writer. On the other 
hand, it is unconditionally necessary for the reader to realizerffatthc book before 
him has nof only acquired this large following amongst thoughtful laymen, but * 
ha^ forced the attention and taxc4thc scholarship of every branch/if th^learn^gl 
world. Theologians, historians, ^scientists, art critics — all saw the challenge, 

• ix * # 
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and each brought his apparatus mtkus to bear on that part of tht Spcnglcr 
theory that affected his own domain. The reader who is familiar with German 
may be referred to Manfred SchrocteFs **Dcr Streit om Spenglcr** for details; 
it will suffice here to s^v that Schroctcr's index of critics’ names contains some 
400 entries. These critics arc not only, or cvci. principally , general reviewers, 
most of them being s'pccialists of high standing. It is, to say the least, remarje- 
abje that a volcanically assertive philosophy of histor)’, visibly popular and 
produced under a catchy title (Rekiamtitel) should call forth, as it did, a special 
number of L&g&s in which the Olympians of scholarship passed iiidgmcnt on 
every inaccuracy or unsupported statement that they could detect. (These tyrerc 
in fact numerous in the first edition and the author has corrected or modified 
them in detail in the new edition, from which this translariorr has been done. 
But it should be emphasized that the author has not, in this second edition, 
receded in any essentials from the standpoint taken up in the first.) 

The conspicuous features in this first burst of criticism w’ere, 00 the one hand, 
want of adequate critical equipment in the general critic, and, on the other, in- 
ability to see the wood for the trees in the man of learning, No one, reading 
Schroeter’s book (which by the way is one-third as large as Spcngler’s first 
volume itself), can fail to agree with his judgment that notwithstanding 
paradoxes, overstrainings, and inaccuracies, the work towers above all its com- 
mentators* And it was doubtless a sense of this greatness that led many scholars 
— amongst them some of the very high — ■ to avoid expressing opinions on it 
at all. It would be foolish to call their silence a ’’sitting on the fence’*; it is a 
case rather of reserving judgment on a philosophy and a methodology that 
challenge all the canons and carry wdth them immense implications. For ch^ 
very few who combine all the nccessar}" depth of learning wdth all the necessary 
freedom and breadth of outlook, it will not be the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
details under a close magnifying-glass that will be decisive. The very idea of 
accuracy" and inaccuracy presupposes the selection or acceptance of co-ordinates 
of reference, and therefore the selection or acceptance of a standpoint as ** ori- 
gin.** That is mere elementary science — and yet the scholar<riric would be 
the first to claim the merit of scientific rigour for Ms criticisms ! It is, in history 
as in science, impossible to draw a curve through a mass of plotted observations 
when they are looked at closely and almost individually. 

Criticism of" quite another and a higher order may 6c seen in 0 r. Eduard 
Meyer’s article on Spenglcr in the Deutsche Literaturzktung, No. X5 of 19x4. Here 
wc find, in one of the^great figures of modern scholarship, exactly that large- 
minded judgment that, while noting minor errors and visibly attaching 
little importance m them — deals with the Spenglcr thesis fairly and squarely 
« on the grand issues alone. Dr. Meyer differs from Spdigicr on many serious 
questions, of which perhaps the most important is that of the scope and origin 
ol the iSagiafi Culture. But instead of cataloguing the errors that arc still to be 
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bund in Spenglcr’s vast ordered multitude of facts, Eduard Me^er hbnourablf 
>ears testimony to our author’s “erstaunlich umfangreiches, zhm standig 
)rasentes, Wissen^ (a phrase as neat and as untranslatable as Goethe’s “'exakte 
dnniiche Phantasie”). He insists upon the fruitfulness^f certain of Spengler’s 
ideas such as that of the “ Seconft Religiousness. ” Above all, he adheres to and 
:overs with his high authority the basic idea of the paralMism of organically- 
living Cultures. It is not necessarily Speogler’s structure of the Cultures that he 
accepts — parts of it indeed he definitely rejects as wrong or insufficiently es- 
tablished by evidences — but on thp question pf their being an organic structure 
of Cultures, a inorph<jlogy of History, he ranges himself frafikly by the side 
of the younger thinker, whose work he sums up as a “bleibendes und auf lange 
Zeit hinaus nadihalfig wirkendes Besitz unserer Wissenschaft und Literatur.” 
This last phrase of Dr. buyer’s expresses very directly and simply that which 
for an all-round student (as distinct from an erudite specialist) constitutes the 
peculiar quality of Spengier’s work. Its influence is far deeper and subtler than 
any to which the conventional adjective ‘‘suggestive” could be applied. It 
cannot in fact be dpscribed by adjectives at all, but only denoted or adumbrated 
by its result, which is that, after studying and mastering it, one finds it nearly 
if not quite impossible to approach any culture-problem — old or new, dog- 
matic or artistic, political or scientific — without conceiving it primarily as 
“morphological.” 

The work comprises two volumes — under the respective sub-titles “Form 
and Reality”*and “ WorId;historicaI Perspectives” — of which the present 
translation covers the first only. Some day I hope to have the opportunity of 
iJbinpIeting a task which becomes — such is the nature of this book — more 
attractive in proportion to its difficulty. References to Volume II arc, for the 
present, necessarily to the pages of the German original,* if, as is hoped, this 
translation is completed later by the issue of the second volume, a list of the 
necessary adjustments of page references will be issued with it. The reader will 
notice that translator’s foot-not£s are scattered fairly freely over the pages of 
this edition. In most cases these have no pretensions to being critical annota- 
tions. They are merely meant to help the reader to follow up in^more detail the 
points of fact which Spengler, with his “standig prasentes Wissen,” sweeps 
along in his course. This bei^ng their object, they take the form, in the majority 
of cases, of references to appropriate articles in the Encyclopedia Britaonica, 
which is the only single work that both contains reasonably full information 
on the varied ^and often abstruse) matters alluded to, and is likely to be acces- 
sible wherever this book#inay penetrate. Every reader no doubt will find these 
notes, where they appertain to his own special subject, trivial and even annoy- 
ing, but it !s thought that, for example, an explanation of the mathematical 
£imit may be helpful to a student who knows all about the Kath^sis jii Greek 
drama, and via versa. 
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In condiisiofi I cannot omit to put on record the pare that my wifejlHaiinah 
Waller Atkinson, has taken in the work of traosiation and editing. I may best 
describe it by saying that it ought perhaps to have been recorded on the tide 
page instead of in thisj>Iacc. 

C, F. A. 





. , PREFA.CE TO ^HE REVISED 'EDITION 

At the close of m undertaking which, from the first brief skcrch to the final 
ihaping of a complete work of quite unforeseen dimensions, has spread itself 
)Vcr ten years, it will not be out of place to glance back at what I intended and 
I have achieved, mj standpoint then and my standpoint* to-day. 

in the Introduction to the 1918 edition — inwardly and outwardly a frag- 
nent — I stated mycomiction that an idea had now been irrefutably formu- 
lated which no one would oppose, once the idea had been put into words. I 
>ught to have said: once that idea had been understood. And for that we must 
look — as I more and more realize — not only in this instance but in the whole 
fciistory of thought — to the new generation that is bom with the ability to 
io it. 

I added that this must be considered as a first attempt, loaded with all the 
mstomary faults, incomplete and not without inward opposition. The remark 
was not taken anything like as seriously as it was intended. Those who have 
looked searchingiy into the hypotheses of living thought will know that it is 
not given to us to gain insight, into the fundamental principles of existence 
without conflicting emotions. A thinker is a person whose part it is to sym- / . 
bolize time according to his vision and understanding. He has no choice; he 
fh&iks as he has to think. Truth in the long run is to him the picture of the 
world which was born at his birth. It is that which he does not invent but 
rather discovers within himself. It is himself over again: his being expressed 
in words; the meaning of his personality formed into a doctrine which so far 
as concerns his life is unalterable, because truth and his life are identical. This 
symbolism is the one essential, the vessel and the expression of human hisrory- 
The learned philosophical works that arise out of it are superfluous and only 
serve to swell the bulk of a professional literature. 

I can then call the essence of what I have discovered ** true** — that is, tme 
for moj and as I believe, true for the leading minds of the coming time; not true 
in itself as dissociated ^rom the conditions imposed by blood and by history, for 
that is impossible. But what I wrote in the storm and stress of those years was, 
it must be admitted, a very imperfect statement of wh^t stood clearly before 
me, and it remained to df vote the years that followed to the task of correlating 
facts and finding means of expression which should enablf-me to present my 
idea in thermos t for<ffl>le form. 

* 'To perfect that form would be impossible — life itself is only fulfilled in w 
death. But I have once more made the attempt to bring up even th^ cafliat 
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portions of rLe work to the level of definiteness mdth which I iiaw- fcchafalc to 
speak; aod with that 1 take leave of this book with its hopes and dfsappoint* 
ments, its merits and its faults. 

The resiiir has in the meantime justilicd itself as far as I iriyscif am concerned 
and — judging by the effect that it is slowly beginning to exercise upon ex- 
tensive fields of learning — as far as others arc concerned also. Tet no one ex- 
pect to find everything set forth here. It is bu$ me sidt of what I see before iriCj 
a new outlook on history mid the phihsofhy of destiny — the first indeed of its 
kind, it is intuitive and depictive through and through, written in a language 
w'-hich seeks to-present objects and relations illustratively instead of ciffcring 
an army of ranked concepts. It addresses itself solely to readers who arc capable 
of living themsehTS into the wwd'-sounds and pictures as*-thc)^read. Difficult 
this undoubtedly is, particularly as our awe in face^of mystery — the respect 
that Goethe felt — ■ denies us the satisfaction of thinking that dissections arc 
the same as penetrations. 

Of course, the cry of ^*^pessimism*' was raised at once by those who live 
eternally in yesterday (Ewiggestrigen) and greet every" idea that is intended for 
the pathfinder of to-morrow’' only. But I have not written for people wffio 
imagine that delving for the springs of action is the same as action itself; those 
who make definitions do not know destiny. 

By understanding the world I mean being equal to the world. It is the hard 
reality of living that is the essential, not the concept of life, that the ostrich- 
philosophy of idealism propounds. Those who refuse to be bluffed by enuncia- 
tions will not regard this as pessimism; and the rest do not matter. For the 
benefit of serious readers wffio are seeking a glimpse at life and not a definition, 
I have — in view of the far too great concentration of the text — mentioned 
in my notes a number of w^orks which will carry that glance into more distant 
realms of knowledge. 

And now, finally, I feel urged to name once more those to whom I owe 
practically everything: Goethe and Nietzsche. Goethe gave me method, 
Niemchc the questioning faculty — and if I were asked to find a formula for 
my relation to the latter I should say that I had made of his outlook** {Am- 
j MicK) an ** overlook** (JJberblkK), But Goethe was, without knowing it, a 
disciple of Leibniz in his whole mode of thought. And, therefore, that which 
has at last (and'^to my own astonishment) taken sitapc in my hands I am able 
to regard and, despite the misery and disgust of these years, proud to call 4 
German philosophy, 

r Oswald SpBHOLEa. 

Blankmbmg am Har^ 

. December^ ^ 
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PREFACE rq THE FIRST EDITION 

• * 

The complete manuscript of this book — the outcome*' of three years’ work 

— was ready when the Great War broke out. By the spring^of 1917 it had 

3eeii worked over again and — in certain details — supplemented and cleared 
ip, but its appearance in print was still delayed by the conditions then pre- 
vaAing- « • 

Although a philosophy of history is its scope and subject, it possesses also a 
:ertain deeper significance as a commentary on the great epochal moment of 
which the portents were#/isible when the leading ideas were being formed. 

The title, which had been decided upon in 1911, expresses quite literally the 
intention of the book, which was to describe, in the light of the decline of the 
Classical age, one world-historical phase of several centuries upon which we 
ourselves are now^enteringA 

Events have justified much and refuted nothing. It became clear that these 
ideas must necessarily be brought forward at just this moment and in Germany, 
and, more, that the war itself was an element in the premisses from which the 
new world-picture could be made precise. 

For I am convinced that it is not merely a question of writing one out of 
several possible and merely Jogically justifiable philosophies, but of writing 
philosophy of our time, one that is to some extent a natural philosophy and is 
dimly presaged by all. This may be said without presumption; for an idea that 
is historically essential — that does not occur within an epoch but itself makes 
that epoch — is only in a limited sense the property of him to whose lot it 
falls to parent it. It belongs to our time as a whole and influences all thinkers, 
without their knowing k; it is but the accidental, private attitude towards it 
(without which no philosophy can exist) that — with its faults and its merits 

— is the destiny and the happiness of the individual. 

OsWAjp Spengler. 


Munich, * 

December, igij* 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 


In t^is book is attempted/or the first time the venture of predarermining his- 
torf, of following the still untraveiled stages in the destiny of a Culture, and 
specifically of the onJ^ Culture of our time and on our planet which is actu- 
ally in the phase of fulfilrqpnt — the West-European-American. 

Hitherto the possibility of solving a problem so far-reaching has evidently 
never been envisaged, and even if it had been so, the means of dealing with it 
were either altogether unsuspected or, at best, inadequately used. 

Is there a logic gf history? Is there, beyond all the casual and incalculable 
elements of the separate events, something that we may call a metaphysical 
structure of historic humanity, something that is essentially independent of 
the outward forms — social, spiritual and political — which we see so clearly? 
Arc not these actualities indeed secondary or derived from that something? 
Does world-history present to the seeing eye certain grand traits, again and 
again, with sufficient constanj:y to justify certain conclusions? And if so, what 
arc the limits to which reasoning from such premisses may be pushed? 

*Ts it possible to find in life itself — for human history is the sum of mighty 
life-courses which already have had to be endowed with ego and personality, 
in customary thought and expression, by predicating entities of a higher order 
like ‘*the Ciassicar* or ''the Chinese Culture/’ "Modem Civilization" — a 
scries of stages which must be traversed, and traversed moreover in an ordered 
and obligatory sequence? For everything organic the notions of birth, death, 
youth, age, lifetime arc fundamentals — may not these notions, in this sphere 
also, possess a rigorous meaning which no one has as yet extracted? In short, 
is all history founded upon general biographic archetypes? 

The decline of the West, which at first sight may appear, like the corre- 
sponding decline of Classical Culture, a phenomenon limited in time andi 
space, we now perceive to be a philosophical problem that, when comprc-i 
hended in all .its gravity, includes within itself cvciy great question of 
Being. ♦ 

If therefore we arc to discover in what form the destiny of the Western 
Cultjre will he accompffshed, wc must first be clear as to what culture isy what 
iti relations arc to visible history, to life, to soul, to nature, to intellect^ what 
the forms of its manifestation arc and how far these forms — peoples, fongucs* 
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and epochs, battles and ideas, states and gods, arts and craft-works, sciences, 
laws, economic types and world-ideas, great men and great events — may be 
accepted and pointed to as symbols. 

* II ^ 

The means wh&eby to identify dead forms is Mathematical Law* The 
rgcans whereby to understand living forms is Analogy. By these means we 
are enabled to distinguish polarity and periodicity in the world. 

It is, and has always been, a matter of knowledge that the expression-forms 
of world“hist<5ty arc limited in number, and that eras, epochs, situatfons, 
persons arc ever repeating themselves true to type. Napoleon has hardly ever 
been discussed without a side-glance at Caesar and Alexander — analogies of 
which, as we shall see, the first is morphologically, quite inacccptable and the 
second is correct — while Napoleon himself conceived of his situation as akin 
to Charlemagne's, The French Revolutionary Convention spoke of Carthage 
when it meant England, and the Jacobins styled themselves Romans. Other 
such comparisons, of ail degrees of soundness and unsoundness, are those of 
Florence with Athens, Buddha with Christ, primitive Christianity with 
modern Socialism, the Roman financial magnate of Cxszfs time with the 
Yankee. Petrarch, the first passionate archaeologist (and is not archxology it- 
self an expression of the sense that history is repetition?) related himself men- 
tally to Cicero, and but lately Cecil Rhodes, the organizer of British South 
Africa, who had in his library specially prepared translationsfof the classical 
lives of the Cxsars, felt himself akin to the Emperor Hadrian. The fated 
Charles XII of Sweden used to carry Quintus Curtius's life of Alexander in Tiis 
pocket, and to copy that conqueror was his deliberate purpose, 

Frederick the Great, in his political writings — such as his CmsideratimSi, 
1738 — moves among analogies with perfect assurance. Thus he compares 
the French to the Macedonians under Philip and the Germans to the Greeks. 
*‘Even now/* he says, “the Thermopyla: of Germany, Alsace and Lorraine, 
are in the hands of Philip/* therein exactly characterizing the policy of Car- 
dinal Fleury. We find him drawing parallels also between the policies of the 
Houses of Habsburg and Bourbon and the proscriptions t)f Antony and of 
Octavius, 

Still, all thfe was only fragmentary and arbitrary, aifd usually implied rather 
a momentary inclination to poetical or ingenious cxftfcssions than a really deep 
sense of historical foras. . 

Thus in the case of Ranke, a master of artistic •analogy, we find that his 
parallels of Cyaxarcs and Henry the Fowler, of the inroads of the Cimnicrians 
and those of the Hungarians, possess morphologically “no significance, and his 
pft-quqtcd analogy between the Hellenic; city-states and the Rcnaistancc 
republics very little, while the deeper truth in his comparison of Alcibiadcs 
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and Na^lcon is accidental. Unlike the strict mathematician, who finds inner 
relationships between two groups of differential equations where the layman 
sees nothing but dissimilarities of outward form, Ranke and others draw their 
historical analogies with a Plutarchian, popular-romantic, touch, and aim 
merely at presenting comparabkf scenes on the world-sttlge. 

It is easy to see lihat, at bottom, it is neither a principfe nor a sense of his- 
toric necessity, but simple inclination, that governs the choice of the tableaux. 
From any technique of analogies we are far distant. They throng up (to-day more 
than ever) without scheme or unities, and if they do hit upen something which 
is true — in the essential sense of the word that remains to bg determined — 
it i?* thanks to luck, morb rarely to instinct, never to a principle. In this re- 
gion no one hithertq has set himself to work out a method^ nor has had the 
slightest inkling that there is here a root, in fact the only root, from which 
can come a broad solutioif of the problems of History. 

Analogies, in so far as they laid bare the organic structure of history, might -d 
be a blessing to historical thought. Their technique, developing under the in- 
fluence of a comprehensive idea, would surely eventuate in inevitable conclu- 
sions and logical nTastery. But as hitherto understood and practised they have 
been a curse, for they have enabled the historians to follow their own tastes, 
instead of soberly realizing that their first and hardest task was concerned with 
the symbolism of history and its analogies, and, in consequence, the problem 
has till now not even been comprehended, let alone solved. Superficial in many 
cases (as for instance in designating Caesar as the creator of the official news- 
paper), these analogies arc v/orse than superficial in others (as when phenomena 
oWie Classical Age that are not only extremely complex but utterly alien to 
us are labelled with modern catchwords like Socialism, impressionism. Capital- 
ism, Clericalism), while occasionally they are bizarre to the point of perver- 
sity — witness the Jacobin clubs with their cult of Brutus, that millionaire- 
extortioner Brutus who, in the name of oligarchical doctrine and with the 
approval of the patrician ^senate, murdered the Man of the Democracy. 

Ill 

Thus our theme, which originally comprised only the limited problem of 
present-day civilization, broadens itself into a new philosophy — the philos- 
ophy of the future, so^far a!S the metaphysically-exhausted soil of the West 
can bear such, and in any case the only philosophy which is within the 
pssiMUtks of the Wcst-Europcan mind in its next stages. It expands into the 
conception of a mcrphchgi of wi^rld history ^ of the world-as-history in contrast to 
the morphology of the world-as-nature that hitherto has been almost the only 
theme of philosophy .• And it reviews once again the forms and movements ^ 
ol tjie world in their depths and final significance, but this time according to 
an entirely different ordering which groups them, not in an cns^mble'^picmf^ 
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iaclusivc of cvcjytfiiag known, but in a picture of lifc^ and presents (hem mt^ 
as things-bccomc, but as things-bccoming. 

The world-as-humy, conceived, viewed and given form from out of its oppo- 
site the wmU-as-natun — here is a new aspect of human existence on this earth* 
As yet, in spite of its Immense significance, be :h practical and theoretical, this 
aspect has not bcea realized, stiii less presented* Some cbsciire inkling Of it 
there may have been, a distant momentary glimpse there has often been, but 
no one has deliberately faced it and taken it in with ail its implications. Wc 
have before us two possible ways in which man may iov^ardly possess and ex- 
perience the w<^u:ld around him. With all rigour I distinguish (as to form, not 
substance) the organic from the mechanical world-impression, the content of 
images from that of laws, the picture and symbol from^thc formula and the 
system, the instantly actual from the constantly possible, the intents and pur- 
poses of imagination ordering according to plan from the intents and purposes 
of experience dissecting according to scheme; and — to mention even thus early 
an opposition that has never yet been noted, in spite of its significance — the 
domain of chronological from that of mathematkal number.’^ 

Consequently, in a research such as that lying before lis, there can be no 
question of taking spiritual-political events, as they become visible day by day 
on the surface, at their face value, and arranging them on a scheme of “ causes ** 
or “effects’" and following them up in the obvious and intellectually easy 
directions* Such a “pragmatic” handling of history would be nothing but a 
piece of “natural science” in disguise, and for their part, the supporters of the 
materialistic idea of history make no secret about it — it is their adversaries 
who largely fail to sec the similarity of the two methods. What concerns 
not what the historical facts which appear at this or that time are^ per se, but 
what they signify, what they point to, by appearing. Present-day historians 
think they arc doing a work of supererogation in bringing in religious and so- 
cial, or still more art-history, details to “illustrate” the political sense of an 
epoch. But the decisive factor — decisive, that is, in so far as visible history 
is the expression, sign and embodiment of soul — they forget. I have not 
hitherto found one who has carefully considered the morphological relaiimshif 
that inwardly binds together the expression-forms of ail branches of a Culture, 
who has gone beyond politics to grasp the ultimate and fundamental ideas of 
Greeks, Arabians, Indians and Westerners in mathematif s, the meaning of their 

^ Kant’s error, an error of very wide bearing which has not cvea yet hem ovcfcoinc, was first 
of all 10 briaging the oatcr and inaer Mao into relatioa with the ideas of space and time by pore 
schcffie, though the meanings of these arc numerous and, above all, not unakcrabw; and sccoedlf in 
allying arithmetic with the one and geometry with the other in afPotteriy mistaken way. It is not 
between arithmetic and geometry — we muse here anticipate a little — but between chronological 
aod mathematical number that there is fundamental opposition. Arithmetic and geometry arc htk 
spatial mathematics and In their highet regions they arc no longer separable. Timf-rechnm^^ 
which the plainsman is capable of a perfectly clear tm<icrstaading through his senses, answofs the 
question ‘“’When,*’ not **What” or “How Many.*’ 
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early ornamentation, the basic forms of their architecture, philosophies, dramas 
and lyrics; their choice and development of great arts, the detail of their crafts- 
manship and choice of materials — let alone appreciated the decisive importance 
of these matters for the form-prcjblems of history. Who^amongst them realizes 
that between the Differential Ca^Iculus and the dynastic principle of politics in 
the^age of Louis XIV, between the Classical city-state* and the Euclidean 
geometry, between the space-perspective of Western oil-painting and the con- 
quest of space by railroad, telephone and long-range weapon, between contra- 
puntal music and credit economics, there are"" deep uniformities? Yet, viewed 
from this morphological standpoint, even the humdrum facts o%oiitics assume 
a symbolic and even a metaphysical character, and — what has perhaps been 
impossible hitherto things such as the Egyptian administrative system, the 
Classical coinage, analytical geometry, the cheque, the Suez Canal, the book- 
printing of the Chinese, the Prussian Army, and the Roman road-engineering 
can, as symbols, be made uniformly understandable and appreciable. 

But at once the fact presents itself that as yet there exists no theory- 
enlightened art of historical treatment. What passes as such draws its methods 
almost exclusively from the domain of that science which alone has completely 
disciplined the methods of cognition, viz., physics, and thus we imagine our- 
selves to be carrying on historical research when we arc really following out 
objective connexions of cause and effect. It is a remarkable fact that the old- 
fashioned philosophy never imagined even the possibility of there being any 
other relation than this between the conscious human understanding and the 
world outside. Kant, who in his main work established the formal rules of 
ccJpiition, took nature only as the object of reason’s activity, and neither he 
himself, nor anyone after him, noted the reservation. Knowledge, for Kant, is 
mathematical knowledge. He deals with innate inmirion-forms and categories 
of the reason, but he never thinks of the wholly different mechanism by which 
historical impressions are apprehended. And Schopenhauer, who, significantly 
enough, retains but one of the Kantian categories, viz., causality, speaks con- 
temptuously of history.^ That there is, besides a necessity of cause and effect — 
which I may cal! the logic of space — another necessity, an organic necessity in 
life, that of Dcstkiy — the logic of time — is a fact of the deepest inward cer- 
tainty, a fact which suffuses the whole of mythological religions and artistic 
thought and constitute*: the essence and kernel of all history (in contradistinc- 
tion to nature) but is unapproachable through the cognition-forms which the 
**Critique of Bure Reason’’ investigates. This fact still^waits its theoretical 
formulation. As Galileo «ays in a famous passage of his Saggiatore, philosophy, 

^ One cannot but be sensible bow little depth and power of abstraction Ijas been associated with 
the treatment ot say, the Rctaissancc or the Great Migrations, as compared with what is obviously 
required for the theory of functions and theoretical optics. Judged by the standards of the physicist 
and the mathematician, the historian beccpics mteUss as soon as he has asscmblc4aud q^ered his 
materia! and passes on to interpretation. 
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as Namre^s great book, is written *‘iii mathematical language.’* Wc await, 
to-daf, the philosopher who will tell us in what language histor}^ is written 
and how it is to be read. 

Mathematics and the principle of Causality lead to a naturalistic, Chro- 
nology and the idea of Destiny to a hlkorical ordering of the phe- 
nomenal world. Both orderings, each on its own account, cover the u'kde 
world. The diiference is only in the eyes by which and through which this 
world is realized. 


Nature is the shape in which the man of higher Cultures synthesizes and 
interprets the immediate impressions of his senses. History is tlut from 
which his imagination seeks comprehension of the living existence of the 
world in relation to his own life, w^hich he thereby invests with a deeper 
reality. Whether he is capable of creating these shapes, which of them it is 
that dominates his waking consciousness, is a primordial problem of all human 
existence. 

Mao, thus, has before him mo p&ssibilkks of world-formation. But it must 
be noted, at the ver}" outset, that these possibilities arc not necessarily actuaik 
iiesy and if we are to enquire into the sense of all history we must begin by solv- 
ing a question which has never yet been put, viz., for whom is there History*? 
The question is seemingly paradoxical, for history is obviously for everjj'one to 
this extent, that every man, with his whole existence and consciousness, is a 
part of history. But it makes a great difference whether anyone lives under the 
constant impression that his life is an element in a far wider life-course fffzt 
goes on for hundreds and thousands of years, or conceives of himself as some- 
thing rounded off and sclf-«)ntained. For the latter type of consciousness there 
is certaintly no world-history, no world-as-Mstory. But how if the self- 
consciousness of a whole nation, how if a whole Cukutc rests on this ahistoric 
spirit? How must actuality appear to it? The world? Life? Consider the 
Classical Culture. In the world-consciousness of the Hellenes all experience, 
nor merely the personal but the common past, was immediately transmuted 
into a timeless, immobile, mythically-fashioned background for the particular 
momentary present; thus the history of Alexander the Great began even before 
his death to be merged by Classical sentiment in the Bionysus legend, and to 
Cxsat there seemed at the least nothing preposterous in claiming descent from 
Venus. - 

Such a spiritual condition it is practically impossible for us men of the West, 
with a sense of time-distances so strong that wc habitually and unqucstioningly 
speak of so many years before or after Christ, to rcpro^ducc in ourselves. But 

arc^ot on that account entitled, in dealing with the problems of Histor^, 
simply to ignore the fact. 
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What diaries and autobiographies yield in respect of an individual, that 
historical research in the widest and most inclusive sense — that is, every kind 
of psychological comparison and analysis of alien peoples, times and customs — 
yields as to the soul of a Culture |S a whole. But the Classical culture possessed 
no mm&fy, no organ of history iii- this special sense. The memory of the Classi- 
cal man — so to calFit, though it is somewhat arbitrary to*apply to alien souls 
a notion derived from our own — is something different, since p%st and future, 
as arraying perspectives in the working consciousness, are absent and the. ^ 
**pure Present/* which so often roused Goetfie’s admiration in every product 
of the Classical life and in^scuipturc particularly, fills that life wkh an intensity 
that to us is perfectly unknown. 

This pure Prcsent,whose greatest symbol is the Doric column, in itself pred- 
icates the negation of time (gf direction). For Herodotus and Sophocles, as for 
Themistocles or a Roman consul, the past is subtilized instantly into an im- 
pression that is timeless and changeless, folar and not periodic in structure — in 
the last analysis, of such stuff as myths are made of — whereas for our world- 
sense and our inner eye the past is a definitely periodic and purposeful organism 
of centuries or millennia. 

But it is just this background which gives the life, whether it be the Clas- 
sical or the Western life, its special colouring. What the Greek called Kosmos 
was the image of a world that is not continuous but complete. Inevitably^ theUi 
the Greek man himself was not a series but a term.^ 

For this reason, although Classical man was well acquainted with the 
strict chronology and almanac-reckoning of the Babylonians and especially the 
Effjptians, and therefore with that eternity-sense and disregard of the present- 
as-such which revealed itself in their broadly-conceived operations of astronomy 
and their exact measurements of big time-intervals, none of this ever became 
intimately a part of him. What his philosophers occasionally told him on the 
subject they had heard, experienced, and what a few brilliant minds in the 
Asiatic-Greek cities (such as Hipparchus and Aristarchus) discovered was re- 
jected alike by the Stoic and by the Aristotelian, and outside a small professional 
circle not even noticed. Neither Plato nor Aristotle had an observatory. 

In the last years of Pericles, the Athenian people passed a decree by which all 
who propagated astronomical theories were made liable to impeachment 
(ekayjeXia)* This last*was \n act of the deepest symbolic significance, ex- 
pressive of the determination of the Classical soul to banish distance, in every 
aspect, from its world-consciousness, ^ 

As regards Classical hktory-writing, take Thucydides. The mastery of this 
man lies in his truly Classical power of making alive and sejf-explanatofy the 
events of the present:, ihd also in his possession of the magnificently practical • 

n 

the origioal, these funclamatttal aiiMthcses arc exp-essed simply by means 
Exact fcndcfings arc therefore impossible in English. — Tr. 
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oMthok of the bom statesman who has himself been both general and adminis 
trator. In virtue of this qualirv of experience (which we iinforttmatcly cotifus 
with the historical sense proper), his work confronts the merely learned aoi 
professional historian as an inimitable models and quite rightly so. But wfia 
is absolutely hidden from Thucydides is perspective, the power of surveyin 
the history of centuries, that which for us is implicit in the very" conception o 
a historian. Jhe fine pieces of Classical history-writing are invariably thos 
which set forth matters within the political present of the writer, wdiercas fo 
us it is the direct opposite, our historical masterpieces without exception bcin] 
those which d^al with a distant past. Thucydides >vould have broken dowi 
in handling even the Persian Wars, let alone the genera! history of Greece 
while that of Egypt would have been utterly out of his reach. He, as well a 
Polybius and Tacitus (who like him were practicaLpoIiticians), loses his sure 
ness of eye from the moment when, in looking backwards, he encounters motivi 
forces in any form that is unknown in his practical experience. For Polybki 
even the First Punic War, for Tacitus even the reign of Augustus, arc incx 
plicable. As for Thucydides, his lack of historical feeling — in our sense of th< ^ 
phrase — is conclusively demonstrated on the very first page of his book b) 
the astounding statement that before his time (about 400 b.c.) no events 01 
importance had occurred (01? /teydXa yej^icr0ai) in the world 

Consequently, Classical history down to the Persian Wars and for that 
matter the structure built up on traditions at much later periods, arc the pred- 
uct of an essentially mythological thinking. The constitutional history oi 1 

^ The attempts of the Greeks to frame something like a calendar or a chronology 
Egyptian fashion, besides being very belated indeed, were of extreme nmveii. The Olympiad reckon- 
ing is not an era in the sense of, say, the Christian chronology, and is, moreover, a late md pareij i 
literary expedient, without popular currency. The people, in fact, had no general need of a numcra- | 
tion wherewith to date the experiences of their grandfathers and great-grandfathers, though a few * 
learned persons might be interested in the calendar question. We arc not here concerned with the 
soundness or unsoundness of a calendar, but with its ciirrency, the question of whether men 
regulated their lives by it or not; but, incidentally, even the list of Olympian victors before 500 is “ 
quite as much of an invention as the lists of earlier Athenian archons or Roman consuls. the 
colonizations, wc possess not one single authentic date (E. Meyer. d. Ak. II, 441. Bcicch. 

Gruck Gmh. I, x, xi^) **m Greece before the filth century, no one ever thought of noting cm* 
reporting historical events.** (Bcloch. I, 1, 1x5}. Wc possess an inscripiton w^hich secs forth a 
treaty tetween Ehs and^Hcraea which *Vas to be valid for a hundred years from this year/' 
What “this year'* was, is however nor indicated. After a fCw yca|;s no one would have known ; 
how long the treaty had still Evidently this was a point that ho one had taken into account , 

at the time — - indeed, the very "men of the moment" who drew up the document, probably them- ^ 
selves soon forgot. Such was the childlike, fairy-story character of the Classical presentation of 
history that any ordered dating of the events of, say, the Trojan War (which mxnpks m their scries 
the same position as the Crusades in ours) would have been felt » a^hcer solecism. J'; 

Equally backward^was the geographical science of the Classical world as compared with that of 'j: 
the Egyptians and the Babylonians. E. Meyer (Gmh. i. Ak, II, lat) stews how the Greeks' fcnowl- | 
edge of the form of^Afrka degenerated horn Herodotus (who followed Persian authorities)^ 
Aristotb^ The fame is true 0! the Romans as the heirs the Carthagkiam; they first repsaedd the 
iafonnation of their alien forcraaners and then slowly forgot it. 15 
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Sparta is a poem of the Hcilenistic period, and Lycurgus, on whom it centres 
and whose biography*' wc are given in full detail, was probably in the 
beginning an unimportant local god of Mount Taygetus. The invention of 
pre-Hannibalian Roman history was still going on evenjn Caesar's time. The 
story of the expulsion of the Tafquins by Brutus is built round some contem- 
porary of the tensor Appius Claudius (310 b.c.). The names of the Roman 
kings were at that period made up from the names of certain plebeian families 
which had become wealthy (K. J. Neumann).^ In the sphere of constitutional 
history, setting aside altogether the ''constitution** of Servius Tullius, we 
find that even the famousjand law of Licinius (367 b.c.) was iJbt in existence 
at the time of the Second Punic War (B. Niesc). When Epaminondas gave 
freedom and statehood to the Messenians and the Arcadians, these peoples 
promptly provided thems^ves with an early history. But the astounding ^ 
thing is not that history of this sort was produced, but that there was prac- 
tically none of any other sort; and the opposition between the Classical and 
the modern outlook is sufficiently illustrated by saying that Roman history 
before X50 b.c., as kriown in Cxsar's time, was substantially a forgery, and that 
the little that we know has been established by ourselves and was entirely 
unknown to the later Romans. In what sense the Classical world understood 
the word "history" we can see from the fact that the Alexandrine romance- 
literature exercised the strongest influence upon serious political and religious 
history, even as regards its matter. It never entered the Classical head to draw 
any distinctiorf of principle between history as a story and history as docu- 
ments. When, towards the end of the Roman republic, Varro set out to stabi- 
lii^the religion that was fast vanishing from the people’s consciousness, he 
classified the deities cult was exactly and minutely observed by the State^ into 
"certain** and "uncertain** gods, i.e., into gods of wffiom something was still 
known and gods that, in spite of the unbroken continuity of official worship, 
had survived in name only. In actual fact, the religion of Roman society in 
Varro*s time, the poet’s religion which Goethe and even Nietzsche reproduced 
in all innocence, was mainly a product of Hellenistic literature and had almost 
no relation to the ancient practices, which no one any longer understood. 

Mommsen clcasly defined the West-European attitude towards this history 
when he said that " the Roman historians,** meaning especially Tacitus, "were 
men who said what it would have been meritorious to omit, and omitted what 
it was essential to say." 

the Indian Culture wc have the perfectly ahistoric 4souL Its decisive ex- 
pression is the Brahman •Nirvana. There is no pure Indian astronomy, no 
calendar, and therefore no history so far as history is the tr^ck of a conscious 
spiritual cvokition. OjPthc visible course of their Culture, which as regards its . 
otjanic phase came to an end with the rise of Buddhism, we know cv|ia Ics|^ 
than wc do of Classical history, ridi though it must have been in great events 
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between the ixth and 8th centuries. And this is not surprising, since it was it 
dream-shapes and mythological figures that both came to be fixed. It is aful, 
millennium after Buddha, about 500 a.d., when Ceylon first produces somcthin| 
remotely resembling historical work, the “hf-ahavansa.** 

The world-consciousness of Indian man was so ahistorically built chat i 
could not even treat the appearance of a book written by a single author as ai 
event determmate in time. Instead of an organic scries of writings by s|xcffi 
persons, there came into being ^gradually a vague mass of texts into whki 
everyone inserted what he pleased, and notions such as those of intellectua 
individualism, Intellectual evolution, intellectual epochs, played no part in th 
matter. It is in this anmjmous form that %ve possess the Indian philosophy - 
which is at the same time all the Indian history that wfe have ~ and it is in 
stfuctivc to compare with it the philosophy-history of the West, which is . 
perfectly definite structure made up of individual books and personalities. 

Indian man forgot everything, but Egyptian man forgot mtinng. Hcncc 
while the art of portraiture — which is biography in the kernel — was m 
known in India, in Egypt it was practically the artist's only theme. 

The Egyptian soul, conspicuously historical in its texture and impcllc 
with primitive passion towards the infinite, perceived past and future as it 
u'hde world, and the present (which is identical with waking consciousness 
appeared to him simply as the narrow common frontier of two immeasurab] 
stretches. The Egyptian Culture is an embodiment of care — which is tli 
spiritual counterpoise of distance — care for the future expressed in the choic ^ 
of granite or basalt as the craftsman's materials/ in the chiselled archives, i 
the elaborate administrative system, in the net of irrigation works/ 
necessarily hund up therewith^ care for the past. The Egyptian mummy is ^ 
symbol of the first importance. The body of the dead man was rmde everlmtm^ I 
just as his personality, his “Ka,” was immortalized through the portrai 

^ Contrast with this the fact, symbolically of the highest importance and unparallcllcd in a 
history, chat the Hellenes, chough they had before their eyes the works o£ the Mycenasan Age m 
their land was only too rich in stone, Miheratefy rmrud to wmd; hence the absence of architcctiii 
remains of the period 1100-600. The Egyptian plant-column was from the oufset of stone, where 
the Doric column was wooden, a clear indication of the intense antipathy of the Classical soul t 
wards duration. 

® Is there any Hellenic city that ever carried out one single comprehensive work that tells ' 
care for future generations? The road and water systems wh 7 ch research has assigned to the M ' 
cmxm — i.e,, the prc-Classical — age fell into disrepair and oblivion from the birth of the Classic 
peoples — that is, from the Homeric period. It is a remarkably curious fact, proved beyond dou : ' * 
by the lack of cpigraphic remains, chat the Classical alphabet did not come into use till after 9c , . 

and even then only to a limited extent and for the most pressing economic needs. Whereas in t s 
Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Mexican and the Chinese Cultures the formation of a script begins t 
the very twilight of dawn, whereas the Germans made themselves a Ewnic alphabet and presem ' . 

developed that respect for writing as such which fed to the succcsfivc rclSnements of ornawm' 1 
calligraphy, the Classical primitives were entirely ignorant of the numerous alphabcw thac w : ‘ ; 

^i*rrent%! the &ath and the East. We possess numerous inscriptfons of Hittitc Mm Minor ‘jmd I 
Crete, but not one of Homeric Greece. (See VoL II, pp.ySo ct s€i|.) 
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statuettes, which were often made in many copies and to which it was con- 
ceived to be attached by a transcendental likeness. 

There is a deep relation between the attitude that is taken towards the 
historic past and the conceptioui^hat is formed of deatl^, and this relation is 
expressed in the disposal of the dead. The Egyptian denied mortality, the 
Classical man afhrmeS it in the whole symbolism of his Qiiture. The Egyp- 
tians embalmed even their history in chronological dates and figures. From 
pre-Solonian Greece nothing has been handed down, not a year-date, not a true 
name, not a tangible event — with the consequence that the later history, 
(which alone we know) aspmes undue importance — but for Egy^^jt we possess, 
from the 3rd millennium and even earlier, the names and even the exact reign- 
dates of many of the Icings, and the New Empire must have had a complete 
knowledge of them. To-djy, pathetic symbols of the will to endure, the 
bodies of the great Pharaohs lie in our museums, their faces still recognizable. 
On the shining, polished-granite peak of the pyramid of Amenemhet III we can 
read to-day the words ** Amenemhet looks upon the beauty of the Sun*’ and, 
^ on the other side, liigher is the soul of Amenemhet than the height of Orion, 
and it is united with the underworld.” Here indeed is victory over Mortality 
and the mere present; it is to the last degree un-CIassical. 
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^ In opposition to this mighty group of Egyptian life-symbols, we meet at the 
threshold of thif Classical Culture the custom, typifying the ease with which it 
could forger every piece of its inward and outward past, of burning the deaiT To 
thd 15 Iycenxan age the elevation into a ritual of this particular funerary method 
amongst all those practised in turn by stone-age peoples, was essentially alien; 
indeed its Royal tombs suggest that earth-burial was regarded as peculiarly 
honourable. Bur in Homeric Greece, as in Vedic India, we find a change, so 
sudden that its origins mu^t necessarily be psychological, from burial to that 
burning which (the Iliad gives us the full pathos of the symbolic act) was the 
ceremonial completion of death and the denial of all historical duration.^ 
From this moment the plasticity of the individual spiritual evolution was 
at an end. Classical drama admitted truly historical motives just as little as it 
allowed themes of inward evolution, and it is well known how decisively the 
Hellenic instinct set itsdf against portraiture in the arts. Right into the im- 
perial period Classical art handled only the matter that was, so to say, natural 
to it, the mytk.^ Even the ” ideal” portraits of Helknistic sculpture are 


^ From Homer to the tragedies of Seneca, a full thousand years, the same handful of myth-figures 
(Thyestes, Clytsemncsrra, Heracles and the like) appear time after time without alteration, whereas 
in the poetry of the West, Faifttiao Man figures, first as Parzcval or Tristan, then (modified always 
intq harmony with the epoch) as Hamlet, Don Quixote, Don Juan, and eventually Faust or Werther, 
and now as the hero of the modern world-citycomancc, but is always presented in the iwmospbarc an<K 
under the conditions of a particular century. 
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mythical, of the same kind as the typical biographies of Plutarch^s sort. No 
great Greek ever wrote down any recollections that would scr%’^c to fix a 
phase of experience for his inner eye. Not even Socrates has told, regarding 
his inward life, anything important in oiir|rSensc of the word. It is ques- 
tionable indeed whetlier for a Classical mind it was even possible to react 
to the motive fordts that are presupposed in the production of a Parzeval, 
a Hamlet, oi a Werther. In Plato we fail to observe any conscious evolu- 
tion of doctrine; his separate works are merely treatises written from very 
different standpoints which he took up from rime to time, and it gave . 
him no concern whether and how they hung together. On the contrary, a 
work of deep self-examination, the Vita Nmm of Dante, is found at the 
very outset of the spiritual history of the West. How kittle therefore of the 
Classical pure-present there really was in Goethe, tl^e man who forgot nothing, 
the man whose works, as he avowed himself, arc only fragments of a singk 
great confessionl 

After the destruction of Athens by the Persians, all the older art-works were 
thrown on the dusthcap (whence we are now extracting them), and we do not 
hear that anyone in Hellas ever troubled himself about the ruins of Mycena; or 
Phaistos for the purpose of ascertaining historical facts. Men read Homer but 
never thought of excavating the hill of Troy as Schlicmann did; for what they 
wanted was myth, not history. The works of AEschylus and those of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers were already partially lost in the Hellenistic period. 

In the West, on the contrary, the piety inherent in and peculiar to the Culture . " 
manifested itself, five centuries before Schlicmann, in Petrarch — the fine 
collector of antiquities, coins and manuscripts, the very type of historkfHy- 
sensitive man, viewing the distant past and scanning the distant prospect (was , 
he not the first to attempt an Alpine peak?), living in his time, yet essentially 
not of it. The soul of the collector is intelligible only by having regard to his 
conception of Time. Even more passionate perhaps, though of a different 
colouring, is the collecting-bent of the Chinese. In China, whoever travels 
assiduously pursues ‘‘old traces’^ (Ku-tsi) and the untranslatable **Tao/* the 
basic principle of Chinese existence, derives all its meaning from a deep his- 
torical feeling. In the Hellenistic period, objects were indeed collected and 
displayed everywhere, but they were curiosities of mythofogical apfxal (as 
described by Pausaaias) as to which questions 8f date or purpose simply did 
not arise ~ and this too in the very presence of Egypt, which even by the time 
of the great Tfauthnipsis had been transformed into one vast luuscum of strict ^ 
tradition. ^ 

, Amongst thc^ Western peoples, it was the Geimans who discovered the ' '! 
mechanical ekek^ the dread symbol of the flow of tftoc, and the chimes erf 
^counttes clock towers that echo day and night over West Eurofw arc 
perhaf^ th<? most wonderful expression of which a historka! world-fteiing is 
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capable.*^ In the timeless countrysides and cities of the Classical world, we find 
nothing of the sort. Till the epoch of Pericles, the time of day was estimated 
merely by the length of shadow, and it was only from that of Aristotle that 
the word received the (Babj^lonian) significance of “hour”; prior to that 
there was no exact subdivision of the day. In Babylon and Egypt water-clocks 
and* sun-dials were discovered in the very early stages, yet in Athens it was 
left to Plato to introduce a practically useful form of clepsydra^ and this was 
merely a minor adjunct of everyday utility which could not have influenced 
the Classical life-feeling in the smallest degree. 

It remains still to mention the corresponding difference, whi^h is very deep 
and has never yet been properly appreciated, between Classical and modern 
mathematics. The former conceived of things as they are, as magnitudes, timeless 
and purely present, and so it proceeded to Euclidean geometry and mathematical 
statics, rounding off its intellectual system with the theory of conic sections. 
Wc conceive things as they become and behave, as function, and this brought us to 
dynamics, analytical geometry and thence to the Differential Calculus.^ The 
modern theory of functions is the imposing marshalling of this whole mass of 
thought. It is a bizarre, but nevertheless psychologically exact, fact that the 
physics of the Greeks — being statics and not dynamics — neither knew the 
use nor felt the absence of the time-clement, whereas we on the other hand work 
in thousandths of a second. The one and only evolution-idea that is timeless, 
ahistoric, is Aristotle’s cntelcchy. 

This, then, is our task. Wc men of the Western Culture are, with our his- 
torical sense, an exception and not a rule. World-history is our world picture 
aainot all mankind’s. Indian and Classical man formed no image of a world in 
progress, and perhaps when in due course the civilization of the West is ex- 
tinguished, there will never again be a Culture and a human type in which 
“world-history” is so potent a form of the waking consciousness. 

vx 

What, then, is world-history? Certainly, an ordered presentation of the past, 
an inner postulate, the expression of a capacity for feeling form. But a feeling 
for form, howcvcp definite, is not the same as form itself. No doubt we feel 

world-history, experience it^and believe that it is to be read just as a map is 

• 

^ It %vas alxjnt looo a.d. and tlicrcforc contemporaneously wkli the beginning of the Roman- 
esque style and the Crusades — the first symptoms of a new Soul ~ chat Abbot Gcrbcrc C^^opc 
Sylvester 11), the ffiend of the Emperor Otto III, invented the mechanism S^f the chiming wheel-clock. 

In Germany too^ the first towowrlocks made their appearance, about ixoo, and the pocket watch 
somewhat facer. Observe the significant association of time measurement with the edifices of rcli- 

2 Newton’s choice of the name ** fluxions** for his calculus was meant to imply a standpoint ' 
tdWards certain metaphysical notions as to the namre of time. In Greek mathematics tii^ 
aotatali. ^ ♦ 
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read. Buc^ cmn to-day, it is only forms of it that wc know and not tM form of 
it, which is the niirror-image of oMf mm inner life. 

Everyone of course, if asked, would say that he saw the inwaid form of 
History quite clearly and definitely. The illusion subsists because no one has 
seriously reflected on ft, still less conceived dSubts as to his own knowledge, 
for no one has the slightest notion how wide a field for doubt there is. In fact, 
the lay-mt of world-history is an unproved and sub|ectivc notion that has been 
handed down^from generation to generation (not only of laymen but of profes- 
sional historians) and stands ba<Hy in need of a little of chat scepticism which 
from Galileo onward has regulated and deepened our inborn ideas of nature. 

Thanks to the subdivision of history into " Andicnt,” **Medi;rvaI*' and 
"‘Modern** — an incredibly jejune and meaningkss scheme^. which has, however, 
entirely dominated our historical thinking — we have failed to perceive the 
true position in the general history of higher mankind, of the little part-world 
which has developed on West-Europcan ^ soil from the time of the German- 
Roman Empire, to judge of its relative importance and above all to estimate its 
direction. The Cultures that are to come will find it difficult to believe that the 
validity of such a scheme with its simple rectilinear progression and its mean- 
ingless proportions, becoming more and more preposterous with each century, 
incapable of bringing into itself the new fields of history as they successively 
come into the light of our knowledge, was, in spite of all, never whole-heartedly 
attacked. The criticisms that it has long been the fashion of historical re- 
searchers to level at the scheme mean nothing; they have only obliterated the 
one existing plan without substituting for it any "other. To toy w ith phrases 
such as “the Greek Middle Ages** or “Germanic antiquity’* docs not in^hc 
least help us to form a clear and inwardly-convincing picture in which China 
and Mexico, the empire of Axum and that of the Sassanids have their proper 
places. And the expedient of shifting the initial point of “modern history** 

^ Here the historian is gravely infinenced by prcconccprionsAcrivcd from geography, which 
assumes a Cmtxmnt of Europe, and feels himself compelied to draw an ideal frontier corresponding to 
the physical frontier between ‘^Europe** and “Asia/* The word “Europe*’ ought to b: struck out: 
of history. There is historically no “European ** type, and it is sheer ddnsion to speak of the Hellenes 
as “ European Antiquity “ (were Homer and Heraclitus and Pythagoras, then, Asiatics?) and to enlarge 
upon their ** mission** as such. These phrases express no realities hut merely a sketchy intiTpretacioo 
of the map. It is thanks to this word “Europe** alone, and the complex of Ideas resuiting from it, 
that our historical consciousness has come to link Russia with ^hc West in an utterly baseless unity 
— a mere abstraction derived from the reading of books — chat has Icd^o immense real consequences. 
In the shape of Peter the Great, this word has falsified the historical tendtwics of a primitive human 
mass for two centuries, whereas the Russian instimt has very truly and fundamentally divided “ Eu- 
rope** firom “Mother Russti** with the hostility that wc can sec embodied in T®»lstol, Aksakov or 
Dostoyevski. “East** and “West** arc notions that contain rcai history, whereas “Europe** is 
M empty sound. Everything great that the Classical world created, it created in pure denial of the 
existence of any contintota! barrier between Rome and Cyprus, By2»n||um and Alexandria. Every- 
thing that wc imply by the term European Culture came into existence between thc*Vistula and the 
Adriatiejmd the Gumi^lqumt and, even if we were to agrix that Gr<»ce, the Gtmx of Poriclcs, ISy 

Enro^ the <l*eccc of tcnlay certainly docs not. * 
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from the Crusades to the Renaissance, or from the Renaissance to the beginning 
of the 19th Century, only goes to show that the scheme per se is regarded as un- 
shakably sound. 

It is not only that the scheiwe circumscribes the ar^ of history. What is 
worse, it rigs the sta^e. The ground of West Europe is treated as a steady pole, 
a unique patch chosen 00 the surface of the sphere for no better reason, it 
seems, than because we live on it — and great histories of millennial duration 
and mighty far-away Cultures are made to^revolve around this pole in all 
modesty. It is a quaintly conceived system of sun and planets! We select a 
single bit of ground as th^ natural centre of the historical systein, and make it 
the central sun. From it all the events of history receive their real light, from 
it their Importance is*judged in perspective. But it is in our own West-European 
conceit alone that this phantom world-history,” which a breath of scepticism 
would dissipate, is acted out. 

We have to thank that conceit for the immense optical illusion (become 
natural from long habit) whereby distant histories of thousands of years, such 
as those of China ^nd Egypt, are made to shrink to the dimensions of mere 
episodes while in the neighbourhood of our own position the decades since 
Luther, and particularly since Napoleon, loom large as Brocken-spectres. We 
know quite well that the slowness with which a high cloud or a railway train 
in the distance seems to move is only apparent, yet we believe that the tempo of 
all early Indian, Babylonian or Egyptian history was really slower than that of 
our own recenf past. And w.e think of them as less substantial, more damped- 
down, more diluted, because we have not learned to make the allowance for 
(inward and outward) distances. 

It is self-evident that for the Cultures of the West the existence of Athens, 
Florence or Paris is more important than that of Lo-Yang or Pataliputra. But 
is it permissible to found a scheme of world-history on estimates of such a sort? 

If so, then the Chinese historian is quite entitled to frame a world-history in 
which the Crusades, the Renaissance, Cassar and Frederick the Great are passed 
over in silence as insignificant. How, from the morphological point of vmv^ should 
our i8th Century be more important than any other of the sixty centuries that 
preceded it? Is it not ridiculous to oppose a “modern” history of a few cen- 
turies, and that history to all Jn tents localked in West Europe, to an “ ancient ” 
history which covers Is many millennia — incidentally dumping into that 
“ancient history” the whole mass of the pre-Hellcnic cultures, unprobed and 
unordered, as mere appendix-matter? This is no exaggeracion. Do we not, for 
the sake of keeping the hoary scheme, dispose of Egypt and Babylon — each as 
an individual and self-contained history quite equal in the balance to our so- 
called “worM-history ** from Charlemagne to the World-War and well beyond • 
it*— as a prelude to classical histojy? Do we not relegate the va|t coipplcxe^ 
of Indian and Chinese culture to foot-notes, with a gesture of embarrassment? 
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As for the great American cultures, do we not, on the ground that they do not 
*‘fi£ in’* (with what?), entirely ignore them? 

The most appropriate designation for this current West-Europeaa scheme of 
history, in which thc^reat Cultures arc mad <^£0 follow orbits round us as the 
presumed centre of all world-happenings, is the Pt&lmak system of history. 
The system that is f ut forward in this work in place of it 1 regard as the 
nkan disc&nr^in the historical sphere, in that it admits no sort of privileged 
position to the Classical or the Western Culture as against the Cultures of India, 
Babylon, China, Egypt, the Arabs, Mexici> — separate wwlds of dynamic 
being which ifi point of mass count for just as muef^ in the general picture of 
history as the Classical, while frequently surpassing it in point of spiritual 
greatness and soaring power. ^ 

vn * 

The scheme ^’ancient-mediaeval-modcrn*' in its first form was a creation of 
the Magian world-sense. It first appeared in the Persian and Jewish religions 
after Cyrusd received an apocalyptic sense in the teaching of the Book of Daniel 
on the four world-eras, and was developed into a world-liistory in the post- 
Christian religions of the East, notably the Gnostic systems.^ 

This important conception, within the very narrow limits which fixed its 
intellectual basis, was unimpeachable. Neither Indian nor even Egyptian his- 
tory was included in the scope of the proposition. For the Magian thinker the 
expression “world-history” meant a unique and supremely dramatic act, hav- 
ing as its theatre the lands between Hellas and Persia, in which the strictly 
duaiistic world-sense of the East expressed itself not by means of polar concep- 
tions like the “soul and spirit,” “good and evil” of contemporary meta- 
physics, but by the figure of a catastrophe, an epochal change of phase between 
world-creation and world-decay.® 

No elements beyond those which we find stabilized in the Classical litera- 
ture, on the one hand, and the Bible (or other sacred book of the particular sys- 
tem), on the other, came into the picture, which presents (as “The Old ” and 
“The New,” respectively) the easily-grasped contrasts of Gentile and Jewish, 
Christian and Heathen, Classical and Oriental, idol and dogm^a, nature and spirit 
With a time cmmWkn — that is, as a drama in which the one prevails over the 
other. The historical change of period wears tSie characteristic dress of the 
religious “Redemption.” This “world-history” in short was a conception 
narrow and provincial, but within its limits logical and complete. Necessarily, 
therefore, it was specific to this region and this faum;|nity, and incapable of any 
natural extension. 

c« 

^ Sec Vol. II, pp. p, Z75. ^ m 

® Wiadcll>an< 3 , Gmk d, Phit, C1903), pp, 175 ff. , 

d" » Tcscamcnt the polar idea rends to tppear in the dialectics of the Apostle Faal, 

while the periodic is represented hy the Apocalypse, 
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But to these two there has been added a third epoch, the epoch that we call 
“modern,** on Western soil, and it is this that for the first time gives the pic- 
ture of history the look of a progression. The oriental picture was at rest. It 
presented a self-contained antit|}esis, with equilibrium as its outcome and a 
unique divine act as its turning-point. But, adopted ancf assumed by a wholly 
new" type of mankind, it was quickly transformed (without anyone *s noticing 
the oddity of the change) into a conception of a Umar progress: fipm Homer or 
Adam — the modern can substitute for these names the Indo-German, Old 
Stone Man, or the Pithecanthropus — through Jerusalem, Rome, Florence and 
Paris according to the taste of the individual historian, thinkcr<*or artist, who 
has unlimited freedom in the interpretation of the three-part scheme. 

This third term, “•modern times,** which in form asserts that it is the last 
and conclusive term of the scries, has in fact, ever since the Crusades, been 
stretched and stretched again to the elastic limit at which it will bear no more.^ 

It was at least implied if not stated in so many words, that here, beyond the an- 
cient and the mediaeval, something definitive was beginning, a Third Kingdom 
^ in which, somewhere, there was to be fulfilment and culmination, and which 
" had an objective point. 

As to what this objective point is, each thinker, from Schoolman to present- 
day Socialist, backs his own peculiar discovery. Such a view into the course of 
things may be both easy and flattering to the patentee, but in fact he has simply 

* taken the spirit of the West, as reflected in his own brain, for the meaning of the 
world. So it is 4 :hat great thinkers, making a metaphysical virtue of intellectual 
necessity, have not only accepted without serious investigation the scheme of 
his^ry agreed “by common consent*’ but have made of it the basis of their 

1 philosophies and dragged in God as author of this or that “world-plan.** 

Evidently the mystic number three applied to the world-ages has something 
highly seductive for the metaphysician’s taste. History was described by 
Herder as the education of the human race, by Kant as an evolution of the idea I ^ 

of freedom, by Hegel as a self-expansion of the world-spirit, by others in other I 

terms, but as regards its ground-plan everyone was quite satisfied when he had 
thought out some abstract meaning for the conventional threefold order. 

On the very threshold of the Western Culture we meet the great Joachim of 
Floris (c. ii45“ixoz),^ the first thinker of the Hegelian stamp who shattered 
the dualistic world-forgi of •Augustine, and with his essentially Gothic in- 

# tcllect stated the new Christianity of his time in the form of a third term to the 
religions of the Old and the New Testaments, expressing them respectively as 
the Age of the leather, the Age of the Son and the Age of the Holy Ghost. His 

^ As wc cm sec from the exwession, at once desperate and ridicalotis, ** newest time** (mmftf 

2 K. Burdact, Kmamame, Brnfanismus^ 1918, pp. 48 ct seq. (English readei^ mat * | 

bcIrefetTed to the article hachim 4 Fkrk by Ftofessor AJphmdery m the Eacyclopsedist Britatmicau ^ 

XI cd., Tr.) * « • > 
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teaching moved the best of the Franciscans and the Dominicans, Dante, Thomas 
Aquinas, in their inmost souls and awakened a world-outlook which slowly 
but surely took entire possession of the historical sense of our Culture. Lessing 
— who often designated his own period, wit|i reference to the Classical as the 
*'after-worW^ (Nacfiwelt) — took his idea of the education of the human 
race'* with its three stages of child, youth and man, from the teaching of the 
Fourteenth Century mystics. Ibsen treats it with thoroughness in his Empmr 
and Galilean (1873}, in which he directly presents the Gnostic world-concep- 
tion through the figure of the wizard Maximus, and advances not a step beyond 
it in his famews Stockholm address of 1887. It would appear, then, that the 
Western consciousness feels itself urged to predicate a sort of finality inherent 
in its own appearance. # 

But the creation of the Abbot of Floris was a mystical glance into the secrets 
of the divine world-order. It was bound to lose afl meaning as soon as it was 
used in the way of reasoning and made a hypothesis of scientific thinking, as it 
has been — ever more and more frequently — since the 17th Century, 

It is a quite indefensible method of presenting world-history to begin by 
giving rein to one’s own religious, political or social convictions and endowing 
the sacrosanct three-phase system with tendencies that will bring it exactly to 
one’s own standpoint. This is, in effect, making of some formula — say, the 
** Age of Reason,” Humanity, the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
enlightenment, economic progress, national freedom, the conquest of nature, 
or world-peace — a criterion whereby to judge whole millennia of history. 
And so we judge that they were ignorant of the ” true path,” or that they failed 
to follow it, when the fact is simply that their will and purposes were noi^hc 
same as ours. Goethe’s saying, ”What is important in life is life and not a 
result of life,” is the answer to any and every senseless attempt to solve the 
riddle of historical form by means of a pegramms. 

It is the same picture that we find when we turn to the historians of each 
special art or science (and those of national economics and philosophy as well). 
Wc find: 

” Painting” from the Egyptians (or the cave-men) to the Impressionists, or 
** Music” from Homer to Bayreuth and beyond, or 
” Social Organization ” from Lake Dwellings to Socialism, as the case may 

be, r ^ 

presented as a linear graph which steadily rises in conformity with the values 
of the (selected) arguments. No one has seriously considered the possibility 
that arts may have* an allotted span of life and may be attached as forms 
of selfnexpression to particular regions and particular types of mankind, and 
that therefore th .€ total history of an art lu^ie inmly^n additive compilation 

i The exprtsslofl “ antique’'* — of course in the diwlhtk sense — is found sm early astlic 

<Si fot'pkjtf (c. 300 A.O.). ^ 
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of separate developments, of special arts, with no bond of union save the name 
and some details of craft- technique. 

We know it to be true of every organism that the rhythm, form and duration 
of its life, and all the expression^etails of that life as wfll, are determined by 
the poverties of ps species. No one, looking at the oak, with its millennial life, 
dare say that it is at this moment, now, about to start on its true and proper 
course. No one as he sees a caterpillar grow day by day expects that it will 
go on doing so for two or three years. In these erases we feel, with an unqualified 
certainty, a limits and this sense of the limit is identical with our sense of the 
inward form. In the case of higher human history, on the contrary, we take our 
ideas as to the course of the future from an unbridled optimism that sets at 
naught all historical, i.e., organic^ experience, and everyone therefore sets him- 
self to discover in the acciiental present terms that he can expand into some 
striking progression-series, the existence of which rests not on scientific proof 
but on predilection. He works upon unlimited possibilities — never a natural 
end — and from the momentary top-course of his bricks plans artlessly the 
continuation of his structure. 

Mankind,” however, has no aim, no idea, no plan, any more than the 
family of butterflies or orchids. “Mankind” is a zoological expression, or an 
empty word.^ But conjure away the phantom, break the magic circle, and at 
once there emerges an astonishing wealth of actual forms — the Living with all 
its immense fullness, depth and movement — hitherto veiled by a catchword, 
a dryasdust scheme, and a set of personal “ideals.” I see, in place of that empty 
figment of om linear history which can only be kept up by shutting one’s eyes 
to Se overwhelming multitude of the facts, the drama of a number of mighty 
Cultures, each springing with primitive strength from the soil of a mother- 
region to which it remains firmly bound throughout its whole life-cycle; each 
stamping its material, its mankind, in its own image; each having its own idea, its 
own passions, its own life, will and feeling, its own death. Here indeed ate colours, 
lights, movements, that no intellectual eye has yet discovered. Here the Cul- 
tures, peoples, languages, truths, gods, landscapes bloom and age as the oaks 
and the stone-pines, the blossoms, twigs and leaves — but there is no ageing 
“Mankind.” Each Culture has its own new possibilities of self-expression 
which arise, ripen, decay, and never return. There is not one sculpture, one paint- 
ing, one mathematics, i7«<fphysics, but many, each in its deepest essence different 
from the others, each limited in duration and self-contained, just as each species 
of plant has its peculiar blossom or fruit, its special type o£ growth and decline. 
These cultures, sublimated Jifc-csscnccs, grow with the same superb aimlessness 
as the flowers of the field. They belc>ng, like the plants and the animals, to the 

living Naturc*of Gocth^, and not ’“to t-Ec dead Nature of Newton. I sec world- 

• * ^ 

^ ** Mankind? It is an abstractiofr;, Tli<aig arc» Imc been, and always will bc,«ftn aiwK 

only men.’* (Goethe to LndcoJ 
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history as a picture of eadkss formations and transformations, of the marvellons 
waxing and waning of organic forms. The professional historian, on the con- 
trary, secs it as a sort of tapeworm industriously adding on to itself one epoch 
after another. ^ c 

But the series ** ancicnt-mcdisevai-modcm history** has at last exhausted its 
usefulness. Angular, narrow, shallow though it was as a scientific foundation, 
still we possc;^sed no other form that was not wholly unphilosophical in which 
our data could be arranged, and world-history (as hitherto understood) has to 
thank it for filtering our classifiable solid residues. But the number of centuries 
that the scheme can by any stretch be made to coyer has long since been ex- 
ceeded, and with the rapid increase in the volume of our historical material — 
especially of material that cannot possibly be brought under the scheme — the 
picture is beginning to dissolve into a chaotic bitm. Every historical student 
who is not quite blind knows and feels this, and it is as a drowning man that he 
clutches at the only scheme which he knows of. The word “Middle Age/* ^ 
invented in 1667 by Professor Horn of Leyden, has to-day to cover a formless 
and constantly extending mass which can only be defined, negatively, as every 
thing not classifiable under any pretext in one of the other two (tolerably well- 
ordered) groups. We have an excellent example of this in our feeble treatment 
and hesitant judgment of modern Persian, Arabian and Russian history. But, 
above all, it has become impossible to conceal the fact that this so-called history 
of the world is a limited history, first of the Eastern Mediterranean region and 
then, — with an abrupt change of scene at the Migrations (an event important 
only to us and therefore greatly exaggerated by us, an event of purely Western 
and not even Arabian significance), — of West-Centra! Europe. When Hegeide- 
clarcd so naively that he meant to ignore those peoples which did not fit into 
his scheme of history, he was only making an honest avowal of methodic 
premisses that every historian finds necessary for his purpose and every his- 
torical work shows in its lay-out. In fact it has now become an affair of 
scientific tact to determine which of the historical developments shall be 
smmslj taken into account and which not. Ranke is a good example. 

vni 

To-day we think in continents, and it is only our philosophers and historians 
who have not realised that we do so* Of what significance to us, then, arc con- 
ceptions and purviews that they put before us as uiTivcrsally valid, when in 
truth their furthest horizon docs not extend beyond the intellectual atmosphere 
of Western Man? * 

Examine, from this point of view, our best books* When Plato speaks of 

1 “Middle connotes the history of the space-tiinc region ija which latif* ih impmgi 
sfthCbmh and th karmd. The mighty of Eastern Christianity, which, long Wore Boniface, 
sfread over Tiirkcstao into China and tiprOugh Sahasa iaco 4hywiai% was entirely occltidcd from 
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humanity, he means the Hellenes in contrast to the barbarians, which is entirely 
consonant with the ahistoric mode of the Classical life and thought, and his 
premisses take him to conclusions that for Greeks were complete and significant. 
When, however, Kant philosophizes, say on ethical ideas, he maintains the 
validity of his theses for men ox all times and places.- He does not say this in 
so many words, for, for himself and his readers, it is something that goes with- 
out saying. In his aesthetics he formulates the principles, not of Phidias’s art, 
or Rembrandt’s art, but of Art generally. But what he poses as necessary forms 
of thought are in reality only necessary forms of Western thought, though a 
glance at Aristotle and his essentially different conclusions should have sufficed 
to show that Aristotle’s Intellect, not less penetrating than his own, was of 
different structure frc^ it. The categories of the Westerner are just as alien to 
Russian thought as those of the Chinaman or the ancient Greek are to him. For 
us, the effective and compete comprehension of Classical root-words is just as 
impossible as that of Russian ^ and Indian, and for the modern Chinese or Arab, 
with their utterly different intellectual constitutions, “philosophy from Bacon 
to Kant” has only a curiosity-value. 

It is this that i^ lacking to the Western thinker, the very thinker in whom 
wc might have expected to find it — insight into the historically relative char- 
acter of his data, which are expressions of one spcific existence and one only; 
knowledge of the necessary limits of their validity; the conviction that his 
“unshakable” truths and “eternal” views are simply true for him and eternal 
for his world-^cw; the duty of looking beyond them to find out what the men 
of other Cultures have with equal certainty evolved out of themselves. That 
gnd nothing else will impart completeness to the philosophy of the future, and 
only through an understanding of the living world shall we understand the 
symbolism of histor}^ Here there is nothing constant, nothing universaL We 
must cease to speak of the forms of “Thought,” the principles of “Tragedy,” 
the mission of “The State.” Universal validity involves always the fallacy of 
arguing from particular to particular. 

But something much more disquieting than a logical fallacy begins to appear 
when the centre of gravity of philosophy shifts from the abstract-systematic 
to the practical-ethical and our Western thinkers from Schopenhauer onward 
turn from the prol)lcm of cognition to the problem of life (the will to life, to 
power, to action), Hq-e it ts not the ideal abstract “man” of Kant that is 
subjected to examination, but actual man as he has inhabited the earth during 
historical time, grouped, whether primitive or advanced, by peoples; and it is 
more than ever futile to define the structure of his highest ideas in terms of the 
“ ancient-medixval-modcrn ” scheme with its local limitations. But it is done, 
nevertheless.^ • 

• ' See Vol. II, p. foot-note. To the true Eqssue the basic pfoposhioct of Darwiiiisiii is m 
devoid of meaning as that of Copernicus islo a true Arab. • ^ 
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Consider the historical horizon of Nietzsche. His conceptions of decadence, 
militarism, the transvaluation of all values, the will to power, lie deep in the 
essence of Western civilization and are for the analysis of that civilization of 
decisive importance. But what, do wc find, was the foundation on which he 
built up his creation? «ilomans and Greeks, Renaissance and European present, 
with a fleeting and^ uncomprehending side-glance at Indian philosophy — in 
short ** ancient, mcdiicval and modern’’ history. Strictly speaking, he never 
once moved dhtside the scheme, not did any other thinker of his time. 

What correlation, then, is there or can there be of his idea of the ** Diony- 
sian*’ with the inner life of a highly-civilized Chinese or an up-to-date Ameri- 
can? What is the significance of his type of the ‘'Superman** — for the world 
of Islam? Can image-forming antitheses of Nature and Intellect, Heathen and 
Christian, Classical and Modern, have any meaning for the soul of the Indian 
or the Russian? What can Tolstoi — who from the depths of his humanity 
rejected the whole Western world-idea as something alien and distant — d§ 
with the “Middle Ages,*' with Dante, with Luther? What can a Japanese do 
with Parzeval and “Zarathustra,” or an Indian with Sophocles? And is the 
thought-range of Schopenhauer, Comte, Feuerbach, Hcbbel or Strindberg any 
wider? Is not their whole psychology, for all its intention of world-wide 
validity, one of purely West-Europcan significance? 

How comic seem Ibsen’s woman-problems — which also challenge the 
attention of all “humanity” — when, for his famous Nora, the lady of the 
North-west European city with the horizon that is implied by a house-rent 
of £ioo to £300 a year and a Protestant upbringing, wc substitute Cxszrs wife, 
Madame de Sevign6, a Japanese or a Turkish peasant woman! But, for 
matter, Ibsen’s own circle of vision is that of the middle class in a great city of 
yesterday and to-day. His conflicts, which start from spiritual premisses that 
did not exist till about 1850 and can scarcely last beyond 1950, arc neither those 
of the great world nor those of the lower masses, still less those of the cities in- 
habited by non-European populations, ^ 

All these are local and temporary values — most of them indeed limited 
to the momentary “inteliigentsia” of cities of West-European type. World- 
historical or “eternaT* values they emphatically are not. Whatever the sub- 
stantial importance of Ibsen’s and Nietzsche’s generation may be, it infringes 
the very meaning of the word ** world-history” ir- which denotes the totality 
and not a selected part — to subordinate, to undervalue, or to ignore the factors 
which lie outside “modem” interests. Yet in fact they arc so undervalued or 
ignored to an amazing extent. What the West has said and thought, hitherto, 
on the problems of space, time, motion, number, will, marriage, property, 
tragedy, science, has remained narrow and dubious, beptuse men were always 
looking for fke solution of th question. It was never seen that many quc$tionc|s 
ifi3iplic5«iaey answers, that any philosophictl question is really a veiled desire 
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to get an explicit affirmation of what is implicit in the question itself, that the 
great questions of any period are fluid beyond all conception, and that therefore 
it is only by obtaining a group of historically Ihnited solutions and measuring it by 
uttifly impersonal criteria that thS final secrets can be reached. The real student 
of mankind treats np standpoint as absolutely right or absolutely wrong. In 
the face of such grave problems as that of Time or that of Marriage, it is in- 
sufficient to appeal to personal experience, or an inner voice, orlreason, or the 
opinion of ancestors or contemporaries. The^e may say what is true for the 
questioner himself and for his time, but that is nor all. In other Cultures the 
phenomenon talks a diffeis^nt language, for other men there are different truths. 
The thinker must admit the validity of all, or of none. 

How greatly, then, Western world-criticism can be widened and deepened! 
How immensely far beyonA the innocent relativism of Nietzsche and his genera- 
tion one must look — how fine one’s sense for form and one’s psychological 
insight must become — how completely one must free oneself from limitations 
of self, of practical interests, of horizon — before one dare assert the pretension 
to understand worid-history, the world-as-history. 

IX 

In opposition to all these arbitary and narrow schemes, derived from tradi- 
tion or personal choice, into which history is forced, I put forward the natural, 
the *‘Copernican,’* form of the historical process which lies deep in the essence 
of that process and reveals itself only to an eye perfectly free from prepossessions. 

^uch an eye was Goethe’s. That which Goethe called Living Nature is 
exactly that which we are calling here world-history, mrld-as-Mstoty. Goethe, 
who as artist portrayed the life and development, always the life and develop- 
ment, of his figures, the thing-becoming and not the thing-become Wilhelm 
Meister” and “ Wahrheit und Dichtung”) hated Mathematics. For him, the 
wofid-as-mechanism stood opposed to the world-as-organism, dead nature to 
living nature, law to form. As naturalist, every line he wrote was meant to 
display the image of a thing-becoming, the “impressed form” living and de- 
veloping. Sympathy, observation, comparison, immediate and inward cer- 
tainty, intellectual /air — these were the means whereby he was enabled to 
approach the secrets of the phenomenal world in motion. Now these are the means 
of historical research — precisely these and no others. It was this godlike insight 
that prompted him to say at the bivouac fire on the evening of the Battle of 
Valmy: “Herc*and now begins a new epoch of world history, and you, gentle- 
men, can say that you * were there.' “ No general, no diplomat, let alone the 
philosophers, ever so <|jrcctly felt history “becoming." It the deepest judg- 
ment that any man ever uttered about a great historical act in the moment of 
its accomplishment. • • ^ 

And just as he followed out the development of the plant-form from the leaf, 
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the birth of the vertebrate tjpe, the process of the geological strata — the 
Destinjf in natnre and not the Causality — so here wc shall develop the form- 
language of human history, its periodic structure, its orimnc hgk out of the 
profusion of all the challenging details. ^ 

In other aspects, mankind is habitually, and rightly, reckoned as one of the 
organisms of the earth's surface. Its physical strucmfc, its natural functions, 
the whole phenomenal conception of it, all belong to a more comprehensive 
unity. Only in this aspect is yc treated otherwise, despite that dccpiy-fck 
relationship of plant destiny and human destiny which is m eternal theme of 
all lyrical poetry, and despite that similarity of human history to that of any 
other of the higher life-groups which is the refrain of endless bcast-Iegcnds, 
sagas and fables. 

But only bring analogy to bear on this aspcct^as on the rest, letting the 
world of human Cultures intimately and unreservedly work upon the imagina- 
tion instead of forcing it into a ready-made scheme. Let the words youth, 
growth, maturity, decay — hitherto, and to-day more than ever, used to ex- 
press subjective valuations and entirely personal preferences jn sociology, ethics 
and aesthetics — be taken at last as objective descriptions of organic states. 
Set forth the Classical Culture as a self-contained phenomenon embodying and 
expressing the Classical soul, put it beside the Egyptian, the Indian, the Baby- 
lonian, the Chinese and the Western, and determine for each of these higher 
individuals what is typical in their surgings and what is necessary in the riot 
of incident. And then at last will unfold itself the picture of world-history 
chat is natural to us, men of the West, and to us alone. 

X 

Our narrower task, then, is primarily to determine, from such a world- 
survey, the state of West Europe and America as at the epoch of i8oo-xooo — 
to establish the chronological position of this period-in the ensemble of Western 
culture-history, its significance as a chapter that is in one or other guise neces- 
sarily found in the biography of every Culture, and the organic and symbolic 
meaning of its political, artistic, intellectual and social expression-forms. 

Considered in the spirit of analogy, this period appears tas chronologically 
parallel — ** contemporary'* in our special sense — with the phase of Hel- 
lenism, and its present culmination, marked by the World-War, corresponds 
with the transition from the Hellenistic to the Roman age. Rme^ with its 
rigorous realism — uninspired, barbaric, disciplined, practical, Protestant, 
Prussian will always give us, working as wc must by analogies, the key to 
understanding our own future. The break of destiny that me express by hyphening 
the words Greeks ^Romans*" is occurring for ms also, separating that which is 
^nad 0 . fulfilled from that which is to come. Lepg ago wc might and should have 
seen in the ‘XlassicaF' world a development which is the complete counter- 
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part of our own Western development, differing indeed from it in every detail 
of the surface but entirely similar as regards the inward power driving the 
great organism towards its end. We might have found the constant alter ego 
of our own actuality in establishing the correspondence, item by item, from 
the “Trojan War“ and the Crusades, Homer and the Nibelungenlied, through 
Doric and Gothic, Dionysian movement and Renaissance, Polyclems and John 
Sebastian Bach, Athens and Paris, Aristotle and Kant, Alexander ajid Napoleon, 
to the world-city and the imperialism common to both Cultures. 

Unfortunately, this requires an interpretation of the picture of Classical his- 
tory very different from the incredibly one-sided, superficial, prejudiced, limited 
picture that we have in fact given to it. We have, in truth been only too con- 
scious of our near rdacion to the Classical Age, and only too prone in con- 
sequence to unconsidered assertion of it. Superficial similarity is a great snare, 
and our entire Classical study fell a victim to it as soon as it passed from the 
(admittedly masterly) ordering and critique of the discoveries to the inter- 
pretation of their spiritual meaning. That close inward relation in which we 
conceive ourselves to stand towards the Classical, and which leads us to think 
that we are its pupils and successors (whereas in reality we are simply its 
adorers), is a venerable prejudice which ought at last to be put aside. The 
whole religious-philosophical, art-historical and social-critical work of the 
19th Century has been necessary to enable us, not to utzelerstaf^dMschylus, Plato, 
Apollo and Dionysus, the Athenian state and C^esarism (which we are far indeed 
from doing), but to begin to realize, once and for all, how immeasurably alien 
and distant these things are from our inner selves — more alien, maybe, than 
Mexican gods and Indian architecture. 

Our views of the Graeco-Roman Culture have always swung between two 
extremes, and our standpoints have invariably been defined for us by the 
“ancicnt-mcdiasval-modern“ scheme. One group, public men before all else 
' — economists, politicians^, jurists — opine that “present-day mankind” is 
making excellent progress, assess it and its performances at the very highest 
value and measure everything earlier by its standards. There is no modern 
party that has not weighed up Cleon, Marius, Themistocles, Catiline, the 
Gracchi, according to its own principles. On the other hand we have the 
group of artists, poets, philologists and philosophers. These feel themselves 
to be out of their clcmgit in^he aforesaid present, and in consequence choose 
for themselves in this or that past epoch a standpoint that is in its way just 
as absolute and dogmatic from which to condemn “to-day*” The one group 
looks upon Greece as a “ not yet,” the other upon modernity as a “nevermore.” 
Both labour under the obsession of a scheme of history which treats the two 
epochs as part of the sj^e straight line* * 

« In this opposition it is the two souls of Faust that express themselves. The 
danger of the one group lies in a clever superficiality. In its hands there BSSnainS" 
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finally, of all Classical Culture, of all reflections of the Classical soul, nothing 
but a bundle of social, economic, political and physiological facts, and the rest 
is treated as '* secondary results/' ‘'reflexes/' “ attendant phenomena.'' In the 
books of this gtoup we find not a hint of the mythical force of iEschylus's 
choruses, of the imi&nse mother-earth struggle of the early sculpture, the 
Doric column, of the richness of the Apolio-cult, of the real depth of the Roman 
Emperor-worship. The other group, composed above all of belated romm- 
ticists — represented in recent times by the three Basel professors Bachofen, 
Burckhardt and Nietzsche — succumb to the usual dangers of ideology. They 
lose themselves in the clouds of an antiquity that is really no more than the 
image of their own sensibility in a philological mffror. They rest their case 
upon the only evidence which they consider worthy to support it, viz., the 
relics of the old literature, yet there never was a Culture so incompletely repre- 
sented for us by its great w’^riters.^ The first group, Sii the other hand, supports 
itself principally upon the humdrum material of law-sources, inscriptions and 
coins (which Burckhardt and Nietzsche, very much to their own loss, despised) 
and subordinates thereto, often with little or no sense of truth and fact, tlic 
surviving literature. Consequently, even in point of cfitica! foundations, 
neither group takes the other seriously. I have never heard that Nietzsche and 
Mommsen had the smallest respect for each other. 

But neither group has attained to that higher method of treatment which 
reduces this opposition of criteria to ashes, although it was within their power 
to do so. In their self-limitation they paid the penalty for taking over the 
causality-principle from natural science. Unconsciously they arrived at a prag- 
matism that sketchily copied the worid-picturc drawn by physics and, instead 
of revealing, obscured and confused the quire othcr-natured forms of history. 
They had no better expedient for subjecting the mass of historical marcrial to 
critical and normative examination than to consider one complex of phenomena 
as being primary and causative and the rest as being secondary, as being con- 
sequences or effects. And it was not only the ma!tcr-of-fact school that re- 
sorted to this method. The romanticists did likewise, for History had not 
revealed even to their dreaming gaze its specific logic; and yet they felf that 


^ This is conclusively proved by the selection that determined survivil, which was governed 
not hy mere chance but very definitely by a deliberate tendency. The Atticism of the Augustan Age, 
tired, sterile, pedantic, back-looking, conceived the hall-mark ^Vlasrcal*" and allowed only a very 
small group of Greek works- up to Plato to bear it. The rest, including the whole wealth of Hellenis- 
tic literature, was rejected and has been almost entirely lost. It is this pedagogue’s anthology that 
has survived (almost in it? entirety) and so fixed the imaginary picture of ‘Xtesical Antiquity” 
alike for the Renaissance Florentine and for Winckciinann, Holderlin, and even Nietzsche. 

[In this English translation, it should be mentioned, the word ” Classical ” has almost uni- 
versaliy been employed to translate the German as, in the translator’s judgment, no literal 

equivalent of the German word would convey the specific meaning attached to chrmighout 
the work, ’’antique,” ” ancient” and the like words having for as a much more general coiineta»- 
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there was an immanent necessity in it to determine this somehow^ rather thati 
turn their backs upon History in despair like Schopenhauer. 

XI 

Briefly, then, there are two ways of regarding the Cfassical — the material- 
istic and the ideological. By the former, it is asserted that the sinking of one 
scale-pan has its cause in the rising of the other, and it is shown that this 
occurs invariably (truly a striking theorem); and in this juxtaposing of cause 
and effect we naturally find the social and sexlial, at all events the purely polit- 
ical, facts classed as causes and the religious, intellectual and (so far as the 
materialist tolerates thein as facts at all) the artistic as effects. On the other 
hand, the ideologues show that the rising of one scale-pan follows from the 
sinking of the other, which they are able to prove of course with equal exacti- 
mde; this done, they lose themselves in cults, mysteries, customs, in the secrets 
of the strophe and the line, throwing scarcely a side-glance at the commonplace 
daily life — for them an unpleasant consequence of earthly imperfection. Each 
side, with its gaze fixed on causality, demonstrates that the other side either 
cannot or will no? understand the true linkages of things and each ends by 
calling the other blind, superficial, stupid, absurd or frivolous, oddities or 
Philistines. It shocks the ideologue if anyone deals with Hellenic finance- 
problems and instead of, for example, telling us the deep meanings of the 
Delphic oracle, describes the far-reaching money operations which the Oracle 
priests undertook with their accumulated treasures. The politician, on the 
other hand, has a superior smile for those who waste their enthusiasm on ritual 
fojcmulie and the dress of Attic youths, instead of writing a book adorned with 
up-to-date catchwords about antique class-struggles. 

The one type is foreshadowed from the very outset in Petrarch; it created 
Florence and Weimar and the Western classicism. The other type appears in 
the middle of the i8th Century, along with the rise of civilized,^ cconomic- 
megalopolitan ^ politics, and England is therefore its birthplace (Grote). At 
bottom, the opposition is between the conceptions of culture-man and those 
of civilization-man, and it is too deep, too essentially human, to allow the 
weaknesses of hth standpoints alike to be seen or overcome. 

The materialist himself is on this point an idealist. He too, without wish- 
ing or desiring it, has |uade«his views dependent upon his wishes. In fact all 
our finest minds without exception have bowed down reverently before the 
picture of the Classical, abdicating in this one instance alone their function of 
unrestricted criticism. The freedom and power of Classical research are always 

^ As 'will he seen kter, the words x^^pfUskrtc and Zmilisatim possess in this work a special 
meaning. — Tt, ^ * 

^ English not possessing the adjective-forming freedom of German, wc arc compelled to coin a 
wl3rd for the rendering of ^wsstMtmh, an adjective not only frequent but of emphatic sigliihcaqj^ 
in the author's argument, — Tr. * * 
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hindered, and its data obscured, by a certain almost religious awe. In all history 
there is no analogous case of one Culture making a passionate cult of the 
memory of another. Our devotion ts evidenced yet again in the fact chat since 
the Renaissance, a thousand years of history h^ve been undervalued so that an 
ideal Middle’' Age may serve as a link between ourselves and antiquity. Wc 
Westerners have sacMced on the Classical altar the purity knd mHependcnce of 
our art, for have not dared to create without a side-glance at the ** sublime 
exemplar/’ We have projected our own deepest spiritual needs and feelings 
on to the Classical picture. Soifie day a gifted psychologist will deal with 
this most fateful illusion and tell us the story of the '‘Classical” that we have 
so consistently reverenced since the days of Gothic. Few theses would be more 
helpful for the understanding of the Western soul from Otio III, the first victim 
of the South, to Nietzsche, the last. ^ 

Goethe on his Italian tour speaks with enthusiasm of the buildings of 
Palladio, whose frigid and academic work we to-day regard very sceptically* 
but when he goes on to Pompeii he does not conceal his dissatisfaction in 
experiencing *‘a strange, half-unpleasant impression,” and what he has to say 
on the temples of Psestum and Segesta — masterpieces of Hellenic art — is \ 
embarrassed and trivial. Palpably, when Classical antiquity in its full force 
met him face to face, he did not recognize it. It is the same with all others. 
Much that was Classical they chose not to see, and so they saved their inward 
image of the Classical — which was in reality the background of a Iife-idcal 
that they themselves had created and nourished with their heart’s blood, a 
vessel filled with their own world-fceling, a phantom, an idol. The audacious 
descriptions of Aristophanes, Juvenal or Petronius of life in the Classical cities 
— the southern dirt and rilf-rafF, terrors and brutalities, pleasure-boys and ^ 
Phrynes, phallus worship and imperial orgies — excite the enthusiasm of the 
student and the dilettante, who find the same realities in the world-cities of 
to-day too lamentable and repulsive to face. “In the cities life is bad; there 
are too many of the lustful/' — also sprach ZaraPhustra. They commend the 
state-sense of the Romans, but despise the man of to-day who permits himself 
any contact with public affairs. There is a type of scholar whose clarity of 
vision comes under some irresistible spell when it turns froi^ a frock-coat to a , 
toga, from a British football-ground to a Byzantine circus, from a transcon- 
tinental railway to a Roman road in the Alps, frSm a t^iirty-knot destroyer to 
a trireme, from Prussian bayonets to Roman spears — nowadays, even, from a 
modern engineer's Suez Canal to that of a Pharaoh. He would admit a steam- J 

engine as a symbol of human passion and an expression of intellectual force if I 

it were Hero of Alexandria who invented it, not otherwise. To such it seems 
blasphemous to talk of Roman central-heating or booh-kceping in preferenas 
m the worship of the Great Mother of the Godb. 

Bnf^:hc other school sees nophmg hup these things. 


It thinks it exhausts the ifl 
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essence of this Culture, alien as it is to ours, by treating the Greeks as simply 
equivalent, and it obtains its conclusions by means of simple factual substitu- 
tions, Ignoring altogether the Classical soul. That there is not the slightest 
inward correlation between thft things meant by “I^public/’ “freedom/' 
"property” and the like then and there and the things meant by such words 
here and now, it has no notion whatever. It makes fun of the historians of 
the age of Goethe, who honestly expressed their own political ideals in classical 
history forms and revealed their own personal enthusiasms m vindications or 
condemnations Okf lay-figures named Lycurgus, Brutus, Cato, Cicero, Augustus 
but It cannot itself wi^re a chapter without reflecting the party opinion of 
Its morning paper. 

It is, however, much the same whether the past is treated in the spirit of 
Don Quixote or in that qf Sancho Panza Neither way leads to the end In 
sum, each school permits itself to bring into high relief that part of the 
Classical which best expresses its own views — Nietzsche the pre-Socratic 
Athens, the economists the Hellenistic period, the politicians Republican Rome, 
poets the Imperial ^gc. 

Not that religious and artistic phenomena are more primitive than social 
and economic, any more than the reverse For the man who in these things 
has won his unconditional freedom of outlook, beyond all personal interests 
whatsoever, there is no dependence, no priority, no relation of cause and effect, 
no differentiation of value or importance. That which assigns relative ranks 
amongst the irfdividual detail-facts is simply the greater or less purity and force 
of their form-language, their symbolism, beyond all questions of good and evil, 
high and low, useful and ideal, 

XII 

Looked at in this way, the “Decline of the West” comprises nothing less 
than the problem of Civili%aHon We have before us one of the fundamental 
questions of all higher hisfory. What is Civilization, understood as the organic- 
logical sequel, fulfilment and finale of a culture^^ 

For every Culture has m own Civilization. In this work, for the first time 
the two words, hitherto used to express an indefinite, more or less ethical, 
distinction, arc usfed in a pnodic sense, to express a strict and necessary orgamc 
smeesston. The Civili2aj:ion k the inevitable desttny of the Culture, and in this 
principle wc obtain the viewpoint from which the deepest and gravest problems 
of historical morphology become capable of solution. Civilizations are the 
most external ^nd artificial states of which a species of developed humanity is 
capable They are a conclusion, the thing-become succeeding the thing- 
becoming, death following life, rigidity following expansiem, intellectual age 
and the stone-built, petrifying world-city following mother-earth and the * 
spiritual childhood of Doric and<jothic. They are an end, irrgivocafefe, 
by inward necessity reached aga^n and again* 
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So, for the first time, we are enabled to understand the Romans as the 
successors of the Greeks, and light is projected mto the deepest secrets of the 
late-Classical period What, but this, can be the meaning of the fact — which 
can only be disputed by vain phrases — that fnc Romans were barbarians who 
did not pecede but dosed a great development? Unspiritual, unphilosophical, 
devoid of art, cl annish to the point of brutality, aiming relentlessly at tangible 
successes, thdy stand between the Hcllemc Culture and nothingness. An im- 
agination directed purely to practical objects — they had religious laws gov- 
erning godward relations as they had other laws governing human rektioos, 
but there was no specifically Roman saga of gods --- was something which is 
not found at all m Athens. In a word, Greek soul — Roman intdhct; and this 
antithesis is the differentia between Culture and Civilisation. Nor is it only to 
the Classical that it applies. Again and again there appears this type of strong- 
minded, completely non-metaphysical man, and in the hands of this type lies 
the intellectual and matenal destiny of each and every ‘Tate** period Such 
are the men who earned through the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Roman CiviIi2:ations, and in such periods do B'lddhism, Stoicism, 
Socialism ripen into definitive world-conceptions which enable a moribund 
humanity to be attacked and re-formed m its intimate structure. Pure Civilisa- 
tion, as a historical process, consists in a progressive takmg-doum of forms that 
have become inorganic or dead. 

The transition from Culture to Civilization was accomplished for the 
Classical world in the 4th, for the Western m the 19th Century. From these 
periods onward the great intellectual decisions take place, not as in the days of 
the Orpheus-movement or the Reformation in the “whole world** where not 
a hamlet is too small to be unimportant, but in three or four world-cities that 
have absorbed into themselves the whole content of History, while the old 
wide landscape of the Culture, become merely provincial, serves only to feed 
the cities with what remains of its higher mankind.^ 

Warld-dty and povince ^ — the two basic ideas of every civilization — bring 
up a wholly new form-problem of History, the very problem that we are living 
through to-day with hardly the remotest conception of its immensity. In place 
of a world, there is a a pmts in which the whole life Of broad regions is 
collecting while the rest dries up. In place of a |ypc-tfue people, born of and 
grown on the soil, there is a new sort of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid 
masses, the parasitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly mattcr-of-fact, rch- 
gionlcss, clever, unfruitful, deeply contemptuous of the coumfryman and es« 
pecialiy that highest form of countryman, the country gentleman. This is a 
very great stride towards the inorganic, towards the cnd^-~- what docs it signify? 
France and England have already taken the step and Germany is beginning m 
^After Syracuse, Athens, and AIcXaEdria comes Rome* After Madrid, 
1 See VoL n, pp, 117 It scq. 
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Pans, London come Berlin and New York It is the destiny of whole regions 
that he outside the radiation-circie of one of these cities — of old Crete and 
Macedon and to-day the Scandinavian North ^ — to become “piovinces/* 

Of old, the field on which the opposed conception of an epoch came to 
battle was some w^orld-problein of a metaphysical, religfous or dogmatic kind, 
and the battio was between the soil-genms of the countryman (noble, priest) 
and the “worldly*' patrician genius of the famous old small towns of Doric or 
Gothic springtime. Of such a character were the conflicts over the Dionysus 
religion — as in the tyranny of Kleisthencs ^f Sikyon ^ — and those of the 
Reformation in ftie German free cities and the Huguenot wars But just as 
these cities overcame the dbuntry-side (already it is a purely civic world-outlook 
that appears in even Rarmenides and Descartes), so in turn the %vorld-city over- 
came them. It is the common intellectual process of later periods such as the 
Ionic and the Baroque, arSl to-day — as in the Hellenistic age which at its 
outset saw the foundation of artificial, land-alien Alexandria — Culture-cities 
like Florence, Nurnberg, Salamanca, Bruges and Prag, have become provincial 
towns and fight inwardly a lost battle against the world-cities. The world- 
city means cosmopftlitanism in place of “home,*' ^ cold matter-of-fact in place 
of reverence for tradition and age, scientific irreligion as a fossil representative 
of the older religion of the heart, “society “in place of the state, natural instead 
of hard-earned rights It was in the conception of mofiey as an inorganic and 
abstract magnitude, entirely disconnected from the notion of the fruitful earth 
and the primitive values, that the Romans had the advantage of the Greeks. 
Thenceforward any high ideal of life becomes largely a question of money. 
Unlike the Greek stoicism of Chrysippus, rhe Roman stoicism of Cato and 
Seneca presupposes a private income; ^ and, unlike that of the i8th Century, 
the social-ethical sentiment of the zoth, if it is to be realized at a higher level 
than that of professional (and lucrative) agitation, is a matter for millionaires. 
To the world-city belongs not a folk but a mass. Its uncomprehending hostility 
to all the traditions repres&tative of the Culture (nobility, church, privileges, 
dynasties, convention m art and limits of knowledge m science), the keen and 
:old intelligence that confounds the wisdom of the peasant, the new-fashioned 
naturalism that in relation to all matters of sex and society goes back far beyond 
lousseau and Socrates to quite primitive instincts and conditions, the reappear- 

^ Onecaonot fail to none# this in the development of Strindberg and especially m that of Ibsen, 
vho was never quite at home in the civilized atmosphere of his problems The motives of “ Brand’ ' 
ind **Rosmcrsholm" arc a wonderful mixture of innate provincialism and a theoretically-acquired 
ncgalopolitan oucl#ok. Nora is the very type of the provincial derailed "by reading 

® Who forbade the cult of the town’s hero Adrastos and the reading of the Homeric poems, with 
be object of cutting* the Doric nobility from its spiritual roots (c 560 bx ), 

* A profound word whiclyjbtams its significance as soon as the barbarian becomes a cultitrc-inan 
nd loses it again as soon as the civihzation-man takes up the motto bene, th patrm/* 

Hence it was that the first to succumb to Christianity were the Romans who could iUft aff&ri 
0 be Stoics See VoL H, pp. 607 ct seq. * *» # 
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acce of the panm et ctrcmses itx the form of wage-disputes and football-grounds 
— all these things betoken the definite closing-down of the Culture and the 
•1 opening of a quite new phase of human existence — anti-provmcial, late, 
futureiess, but quite inevitable, r 

' This IS what has to be vuwed^ and viewed not with the eyes of the partisan, 
the ideologue, the up-to-date novelist, not from this or that ** standpoint/’ but 
in a high, t^me-frec perspective embracing whole millenniums of historical 
world-forms, if we are really to comprehend the great crisis of the present. 

To me it is a symbol of the first importance that in the Rome of Crassus — 
triumvir and all-powerful buiiding-site speculator — the Roman people with 
its proud inscriptions, the people before whom Gauls, Greeks, Parthians, Syri- 
ans afar trembled, lived in appalling misery m the many-sitoricd lodging-houses 
of dark suburbs/ accepting with indifference or even with a sort of sporting 
interest the consequences of the military expansion: that many famous old-noble 
families, descendants of the men who defeated the Celts and the Samnites, lost 
their ancestral homes through standing apart from the wild rush of speculation 
and were reduced to renting wretched apartments, that, while along the Appian 
Way there arose the splendid and still wonderful tombs ot the financial mag- 
nates, the corpses of the people were thrown along with animal carcases and 
town refuse into a monstrous common grave — - till m Augustus's time it was 
banked over for the avoidance of pestilence and so became the site of Mis^cenas's 
renowned park; that in depopulated Athens, which lived on visitors and on the 
bounty of rich foreigners, the mob of parvenu tourists from Rome gaped at the 
works of the Pericican age with as little understanding as the American globe- 
trotter in the Sistine Chapel at those of Michelangelo, every removable art- 
piece having ere this been taken away or bought at fancy prices to be replaced 
by the Roman buildings which grew up, colossal and arrogant, by the side of 
the low and modest structures of the old time. In such things — which it is 
the historian's business not to praise or to blame but to consider morphologi- 
cally — there lies, plain and immediate enough for one who has learnt to see, 
an idea. 

For it v^ill become manifest that, from this moment on, all great conflicts 
of world-outlook, of politics, of art, of science, of feeling will be under the 
influence of this one opposition. What is the hall-mark of a politic of Civilisa- 
tion to-da> , in contrast to a politic of Culture yelterdaf ? It is, for the Classical 
rhetoric, and for the Western journalism, both serving that abstract which 
represents the power of Civilisation — mney? It is the money-spirit which 

1 In Rome and Byzantnim, lodging-houses of six to ten stories (with strcct^wldchs of ten feet 
at most!) were Butlc without any sort of odtdal supervision, and frequently collapsed with all thetr 
inmates. A great part of the ems for whom panmef all cici«;rcncc, pos^ 

scssed no more than a high-priced sJeeping-berth in one of the swarming ant-hills called tmula. ^ 
^^^^ohtoann, A^r AUmum md 1511, pp. 1511^ ff.) 

^ See Vob n, 577. 
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penetrates unremarked the historical forms of the people’s existence, often with- 
out destroying or even in the least disturbing these forms — the form of the 
Roman state, for instance, underwent very much less alteration between the 
elder Scipio and Augustus than k usually imagined. Though forms subsist, the 
great political parties nevertheless cease to be more than reputed centres of 
decision. The decisions in fact lie elsewhere. A small number of superior heads, 
whose names arc very likely not the best-known, settle everything, while 
below them are the great mass of second-rate politicians — rhetors, tribunes, 
deputies, journalists — selected through a provincially-conccived franchise to 
keep alive the illusion ojF popular self-determination. And art? Philosophy? 
The ideals of a Platonic or“th(5S^6raKantiaa ageh^ for the higher mankind 
concerned a general Validity. But those of a Hellenistic age, or those of our 
own, are valid exclusively |pr the brain of the Megalopohtan. For the villager's 
or, generally, the nature-man's world-feeling our Socialism — like its near re- 
lation Darwinism (how utterly un-Goethian are the formulae of “struggle for 
existence" and “natural selection “ I), like its other relative the woman-and- 
marriage problem ^of Ibsen, Strindberg, and Shaw, like the impressionistic 
tendencies of anarchic sensuousness and the whole bundle of modern longings, 
temptations and pains expressed in Baudelaire's verse and Wagner’s music — 
are simply non-existent. The smaller the town, the more unmeaning it becomes 
to busy oneself with painting or with music of these kinds. To the Culture 
belong gymnastics, the tournament, the agon, and to the Civilization belongs 
Sport. This isf the true distinction between the Hellenic palestra and the 
Roman circus.^ Art itself becomes a sport (hence the phrase “art for art’s 
sake") to be played before a faighly-intclligcnt audience of connoisseurs and 
buyers, whether the feat consist in mastering absurd instrumental tone-masses 
and taking harmonic fences, or in some tour de force of colouring. Then a new 
fact-philosophy appears, which can only spare a smile for metaphysical specula- 
tion, and a new literature |hat Is a necessity of life for the megaiopolitan palate 
and nerves and both unintelligible and ugly to the provincials. Neither Alex- 
andrine poetry nor fUm-air painting is anything to the “people." And, then 
as now, the phase of transition is marked by a scries of scandals only to be found 
at such moments. ^Thc anger evoked in the Athenian populace by Euripides and 
by the “Revolutionary" painting of Apoilodorus, for example, is repeated in 
the opposition to Wag»er, Manet, Ibsen, and Nietzsche. 

It is possible to understand the Greeks without mentioning their economic 
relations; the ]g.omans, on the other hand, can only be understood through these. 
Chxtonea and Leipzig were the last battles fought about an idea. In the First 
Punic War and in 1870 economic motives are no longer to be overlooked. Not 
♦ 

^ Gcrmam gymnastics, iroin the intensely provincial and natural forms imparted to it by Jahn, ^ 

since 1B13 been carried by a very rapid development into the sport category. The diffe rence Jae * 
tween a Berlin athletic ground on a big day and a Eoman circui was even by 1914 very sli^t. 
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till the Romans came with their practical energy was slave-holding given that 
big collective character which many students regard as the die-stamp of Clas- 
sical economics, legislation and way of life, and which m any event vastly 
lowered both the value^and the inner worthiness of such free labour as continued 
to exist side by side with gang-labour And it was not^ the Latin, but the 
Germanic peoples of the West and America who developed out of the steam- 
engine a big fndustry that transformed the face of the land. The i elation of 
these phenomena to Stoicism and to Socialism is unmistakable. Not till the 
Roman C^sarism — foreshadowed by C. Flamimus, shaped -first by Marms, 
handled by strong-minded, large-scale men of fact “-r< did the Classical World 
learn the pre-eminence of money. Without this fact neither Caesar, nor ‘‘Rome” 
generally, is understandable. In every Greek is a Don Quixote, m every Roman 
a Sancho Panza factor, and these factors arc dominants. 

XIII 

Considered m itself, the Roman world-dominion was a negative phenom- 
enon, being the result not of a surplus of energy on the one side — that the 
Romans had never had since Zama — but of a deficiency of resistance on the 
other. That the Romans did not conquer the world is certain, ^ they merely 
took possession of a booty that lay open to everyone. The Impermn Romanum 
came into existence not as the result of such an extremity of military and 
financial effort as had characterized the Punic Wars, but because the old East 
forwent all external self-determinations. We must not be deluded by the ap- 
pearance of brilliant military successes. With a few ill-traincd, ill-led, and 
sullen legions, LucuIIus and Pompey conquered whole realms — a phenomenon 
that m the period of the battle of Ipsus would have been unthinkable The 
Mithradatic danger, serious enough for a system of material force which had 
never been put to any real test, would have been nothing to the conquerors of 
Hannibal. After Zama, the Romans never again either waged or were capable 
of waging a war against a great military Power ^ Their classic wars were those 
against the Samnites, Pyrrhus and Carthage. Their grand hour was Cannae. 
To maintain the heroic posture for centuries on end is beyond the power of any 
people. The Prussian-German people have had three great moments (1813, 1870 
and 1914), and that is more than others have had. 

Here, then, I lay it down that Imperialism^ of which pctrifacts such as the 
Egyptian empire, the Roman, the Chinese, the Indian may continue to exist 
for hundreds or thousands of years — dead bodies, amorphous ^and dispirited 
masses of men, scrap-material from a great history — is to be taken as the 
typical symbol of the passing away. Imperialism is Civilization unadulterated. 

^ Sec Vol n, 5x9. ^ 

* co0<|wcst of Gaul by Gesar was fraukly a colonial, ic., a oae-sided, war; aiid the isvt 
fnatlFis Che hipest achievement in the later military History of Rome only shows that the well of 
real achievement was rapidly drying np, ^ 
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In this phenomenal form the destiny of the West is now irrevocably set. The 
energy of culture-man is directed inwards, that of civilization-man outwards. 
And thus I see in Cecil Rhodes the first man of a new age. He stands for the 
political style of a far-ranging, 'S^festern, Teutonic and especially German future, 
and his phrase expansion is everything" is the Napoleonic reassertion of the 
indwelling teiidency*of every Civilization that has fully ripened — Roman, Arab 
or Chinese It is not a matter of choice — it is not the conscious will of in- 
dividuals, or even that of whole classes or peoples that decides. The expansive 
tendency is a doom, something daemonic and fcimense, which grips, forces into 
service, and uses up the late mankind of the world-city stage, willy-nilly, aware 
or unaware.^ Life is the process of effecting possibilities, and for the brain- 
man there are mly exnnstve possibilities.^ Hard as the half-developed Socialism 
of to-day is fighting against expansion, one day it will become arch-expansionist 
with all the vehemence of^destiny. Here the form-language of politics, as the 
direct intellectual expression of a certain type of humanity, touches on a deep 
metaphysical problem — on the fact, affirmed in the grant of unconditional 
validity to the causality-pnnciple, that the soul ts the complement of m extension 
When, between 480 and x3o,^ the Chinese group of states was tending 
towards imperialism, it w^as entirely futile to combat the principle of Imperi- 
alism (Lien-heng), practised in particular by the "Roman" state of Tsin ^ and 
theoretically represented by the philosopher Dschang Yi, by ideas of a League 
of Nations (Hoh-tsung) largely derived fri)m Wang Hu, a profound sceptic who 
had no illusions as to the men or the political possibilities of this "late*' 
period. Both sides opposed ‘the anti-political idealism of Lao-tse, but as be- 
tween themselves it was Lien-heng and not Hoh-tsung which swam with the 
natural current of expansive Civilization.® 

Rhodes is to be regarded as the first precursor of a Western type of Caesars, 
whose day is to come though yet distant. He stands midway between Napoleon 
and the force-men of the next centuries, )ust as Flaminius, who from 13 z b.c, 
onward pressed the Romans to undertake the subjugation of Cisalpine Gaul 
and so initiated the policy of colonial expansion, stands between Alexander and 
Cassar. Strictly speaking, Flaminius was a private person — for his real power 
was of a kind not embodied in any constitutional office — who exercised a 
dominant influence in the state at a time when the state-idea was giving way to 
che pressure of economy; factm. So far as Rome is concerned, he was the arche- 

^ The modern Germans arc a conspicuous example of a people that has become expansive without 
knowing It or willing it They were already in that state while they still believed themselves to be 
the people of Goctfie. Even Bismarck, the founder of the new age, never had the slightest idea of it, 
ind believed himself to have reached the comlunm of a political process (cf. VoL II, 5x9). 

2 This 1$ probably the meaning of NapoIcoii*s significant words to Goethe * "'What have we 
“o-day to do with destiny? golicy is destiny.’' 

® Corresponding to the 300-50 b c phase of the Classical world. 

• < Which m the end gave its name to the Empire China), . 

Sec Vol H* 5Xi-S35>. * ^ 
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type of opposition CassansiHa with him there came to aa end the tdm of state- 
service and there began the ‘‘will to power'* which ignored traditions and 
reckoned only with forces Alexander and Napoleon were romantics; though 
they stood on the threshold of Civilization rnd in its cold clear air, the one 
fancied himself an Achilles and the other read Werther C^sat, on the contrary, 
was a pure man of fact gifted with immense understanding 

But even for Rhodes political success means terntoriai and financial success, 
and only that. Of this Roman-ness within hiinseif he was fully awate. But 
Western Civilization has not yet taken shape m such strength and purity as 
this. It was only before his maps that he could fall into a sort of poetic trance, 
this son of the parsonage who, sent out to South Africa without means, made a 
gigantic fortune and employed it as the engine of poiitiial aims. His idea of 
a trans-African railway from the Cape to Cairo, his^project of a South African 
empire, his intellectual hold on the hard metal souls of the mining magnates 
whose wealth he forced into the service of his schemes, his capital Bulawayo, 
royally planned as a future Residence by a statesman who was all-powerful yet 
stood m no definite relation to the State, his wars, his diplomatic deals, his 
road-systems, his syndicates, his armies, his conception of the ** great duty to 
civilization** of the man of bram — all this, broad and imposing, is the pre- 
lude of a future which is still in store for us and with which the history of 
Wcst-Europcan mankind will be definitely dosed. 

He who does not understand that this outcome is obligatory and insuscep- 
tible of modification, that out choice is between willing thu and willing nothing 
at all, between cleaving to ths destiny or despairing of the future and of life 
itself, he who cannot feci that there is grandeur also in the realizations of 
powerful intelligences, in the energy and discipline of metal-hard natures, in 
battles fought with the coldest and most abstract means; he who is obsessed 
with the idealism of a provincial and would pursue the ways of life of past 
ages — must forgo all desire to comprehend history,^ to live through history or 
to make history. 

Thus regarded, the Imperium Romanum appears no longer as an isolated 
phenomenon, but as the normal product of a strict and energetic, megalopoHtan, 
predominantly practical spirituality, as typical of a final and irreversible con- 
dition which has occurred often enough though it has only been identified 
as such in this instance. ^ 

Let it be realized, then: 

That the secret of historical form docs not lie on the surface^ that it cannot 
be grasped by means of similarities of costume and setting, and that in the 
history of men as in that of animals and plants there occur phenomena showing 
deceptive similarfty but inwardly without any connexiw — c.g., Charlemagne 
and H aroun-al-Raschid, Alexander and Cassat, the German wars upon Ro^c 
M<5ngol onslaughts upon West Europe — and other phenomena of 
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extreme outward dissimilarity but of identical import — c.g , Trajan and 
Rameses II, the Bourbons and the Attic Demos, Mohammed and Pythagoras. 

That the 19th and 2.0th centuries, hitherto looked on as the highest point 
of an ascending straight line o^ world-history, are in fcality a stage of life 
which may be observed in every Culture that has ripened to its limit — a stage 
of life characterized *not by Socialists, Impressionists, electric railways, tor- 
pedoes and differeatial equations (for these are only body-constituents of the 
time), but by a civilized spirituality which possesses not only these but also 
quite other creative possibilities 

That, as our own tim^ represents a transitional phase which occurs with 
certainty under particular conditions, there are perfectly well-defined states 
(such as have occurrea more than once in the history of the past) later than the 
present-day state of West ^rope, and therefore that 

The future of the West is not a limitless tending upwards and onwards for 
all time towards our present ideals, but a single phenomenon of history, strictly 
limited and defined as to form and duration, which covers a few centuries and 
can be viewed and,^in essentials, calculated from available precedents. 

XIV 

This high plane of contemplation once attained, the rest is easy. To this 
nngU idea one can refer, and by it one can solve, without straining or forcing, 
ill those separate problems of religion, arc-history, epistemology, ethics, poh- 
ics, economics^vith which the modern intellect has so passionately — and so 
mainly — busied itself for decades. 

This idea is one of those truths that have only to be expressed with full 
larity to become indisputable. It is one of the inward necessities of the West- 
Tn Culture and of its world-feeling. It is capable of entirely transforming the 
vorld-outlook of one who fully understands it, i.e , makes it intimately his 
)wn. It immensely deepens the world-picture natural and necessary to us in 
hat, already trained to regard world-historical evolution as an organic unit 
cen backwards from our standpoint in the present, we are enabled by its aid 
o follow the broad lines into the future — a privilege of dream-calculation 
ill now permitted only to the physicist. It is, I repeat, in effect the substitution 
f a Copernican for a Ptolemaic aspect of history, that is, an immeasurable 
widening of horizon. ^ 

Up to now everyone has been at liberty to hope what he pleased about the 
ature Where rhere arc no facts, sentiment rules. But henceforward it will 
e every man’s business to inform himself of what can happen and therefore of 
/hat with the unalterable necessity of destiny and irrespqptivc of personal 
leals, hopes or A^^itcs^wtU happen. When wc use the risky word ’’freedom ** 
iC shall mean freedom to do, not jthis or that, but the necessary or no thing. 
he feeling that this is ” just as it should be’’ is the hall-mark ot the man of 
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fact. To lament it and blame it is not to alter it. To birth belongs death, to 
youth age, to life generally its form and its allotted span. The present is a 
civilized, emphatically not a cultured time, and $ps& facto a great number of 
lifc-capacities fall ou$ as impossible. This m^ly be deplorable, and may be and 
will be deplored m pessimist philosophy and poetry, but it is not m our power 
to make otherwise. It will not be — already it is not — permissible to defy 
clear historical experience and to expect, merely because we hope, that this 
will spring or that will flourish. 

It will no doubt be ob|ected that such a world-outlook/ which in giving 
this certainty as to the outlines and tendency of rhe future cuts off all far- 
reaching hopes, would be unhealthy for ail and fatal for many, once it ceased 
to be a mere theory and was adopted as a practical scheme of life by the group 
of personalities effectively moulding the future. > 

Such is not my opinion. We are civilized, not Gothic or Rococo, people; 
we have to reckon with the hard cold facts of a late life, to which the parallel 
is to be found not in Pericleses Athens but in Ciesar’s Rome. Of great pamtmg 
or great music there can no longer be, for Western people, any question. Their 
architectural possibilities have been exhausted these hundred years. Only ex- 
tenstve possibilities are left to them. Yet, for a sound and vigorous generation 
that IS filled with unlimited hopes, I fail to see that it is any disadvantage to 
discover betimes that some of these hopes must come to nothing. And if the 
hopes thus doomed should be those most dear, well, a man who is worth any- 
thing will not be dismayed- It is true that the issue may be a tragic one for 
some individuals who in their decisive years arc overpowered by the conviction 
that in the spheres of architecture, drama, painting, there is nothing left for 
them to concpier. What matter if they do go under ^ It has been the convention 
hitherto to admit no limits of any sort m these matters, and to believe that 
each period had its own task to do in each sphere. Tasks therefore were found 
by hook or by crook, leaving it to be settled posthumously whether or not 
the artist‘s faith was Justified and his life-work necessary. Now, nobody but 
a pure romantic would take this way out. Such a pride is not the pride of a 
Roman. What ate we to think of the individual who, standing before an ex- 
hausted quarry, would rather be told that a new vein will be struck to-morrow 
— the bait offered by the radically false and mannerized art of the moment 
than be shown a rich and virgin clay-bed near by? TKc lesson, I think, would 
be of benefit to the coming generations, as showing them what is possible •— 
and therefore necessary — and what is excluded from the inward potentialities 
of their time. Hitherto an incredible total of intellect and power has been 
squandered in false directions. The West-European, however historically he 
may think and feel, is at a ojrtain stage of life invariably uncertain of his own 
h^ gropes and feels his way and,if unlucky in environment, he IcSes 
it* But now at last the work of centuries enables him to view the disposition 
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of his own life in relation to the general culture-scheme and to test his own 
powets and purposes And I can only hope that men of the new generation 
nay be moved by this book to devote themselves to technics instead of lyrics, 
;he sea instead of the paint-brush^ and politics instead of epistemology. Better 
;hey could not do. 

• * m 

XV 

• 

It still remains to consider the relation of a morphology of world-history 

0 Philosophy All genuine historical work is philosophy, unless it is mere 
int-industry. But^he operations of the systematic philosopher are subject to 
onstant and serious error through his assuming the permanence of his results, 
ie overlooks the fact^that every thought lives in a historical world and is 
herefore involved in the common destiny of mortality. He supposes that 
iigher thought possesses an everlasting and unalterable objectivencss (Gegen- 
tand), that the great questions of all epochs are identical, and that therefore 
hey are capable in the last analysis of unique answers. 

But question and answer are here one, and the great questions are made 
,reat by the very fact that unequivocal answers to them are so passionately 
cmanded, so that it is as life-symbols only that they possess significance, 
'here arc no eternal truths. Every philosophy is the expression of its own 
nd only its own time, and — if by philosophy we mean effective philosophy 
nd not academic triflings about judgment-forms, sense-categories and the like 
- no two ages possess the same philosophic intentions The difference is not 
etween perishable and imperishable doctrines but between doctrines which live 
^eir day and doctrines which never live at all. The immortality of thoughts- 
ecome is an illusion — the essential is, what kind of man comes to expression 

1 them The greater the man, the truer the philosophy, with the inward 
nth that in a great work of art transcends all proof of its several elements 
r even of their compatibility with one another. At highest, the philosophy 
lay absorb the entire content of an epoch, realke it within itself and then, 
nbodying it in some grand form or personality, pass it on to be developed 
[fther and further. The scientific dress or the mark of learning adopted by a 
lilosophy is here unimportant. Nothing is simpler than to make good poverty 
" ideas by founding a system, and even a good idea has little value when 
luiiciated by a solemn ^s. < 5 nly its necessity to life decides the eminence of 
doctrine. 

For me, therefore, the test of value to be applied to a thinker is his eye for 
le great facts of his ow^n time. Only this can settle whether he is merely a 
< ever architect of systems and principles, versed in definitions and analyses, 

' ‘ whether it is the verj* soul of his time that speaks in his works and his in- 
ittons. A philosopher who cannot grasp and command actuality as wel l will 
1 ver be of the first rank. The Pre-Socratics were merchants and'^polmcians 
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m grand. The desire to pnt his political ideas into practice in Syracuse 
nearly cost Plato his life, and it was the same Plato who discovered the set 
of geometrical theorems that enabled Euclid to build up the Classical system of 
mathematics. Pascal^ — whom Nietzsche knows only as the broken Chris- 
tian*' — Descartes, Leibniz were the first mathematicians and technicians of 
their time. 

The great ‘‘Pre-Socratics** of China from Kwan-tsi (about 670) to Confu- 
cius (550-478) were statesmen, regents, lawgivers like Pythagoras and Par- 
menides, like Hobbes and Leibniz. With Lao-tsze — the opponent of all state , , 
authority and high politics and the enthusiast of small peaceful communities ^ 
— unworldliness and deed-shyness first appear, heralds of lecture-room and 
study philosophy. But Lao-tsze was in his time, the atuun ngtmt of China, an 
exception m the midst of sturdy philosophers for^whom epistemology meant 
the knowledge of the important relations of actual life. 

And herein, I think, all the philosophers of the newcst.^gc are open to a 
serious criticism. What they do not possess is real standing m actual life. Not 
one of them has intervened effectively, cither in higher politics, in the develop- 
ment of modern technics, in matters of communication, in economics, or in 
any other hg actuality, with a single act or a single compeIJmg idea Not one 
of them counts in mathematics, in physics, in the science of government, even 
to the extent that Kant counted. Let us glance at other times. Confucius was 
several times a minister. Pythagoras was the organizer of an important politi- 
cal movement ^ akin to the Cromwellian, the significance of which is cyen now 
far underestimated by Classical researchers. Goethe, besides being a model 
executive minister — though lacking, alas! the operative sphere of a great ’ 
state — was interested in the Suez and Panama canals (the dates of which he 
foresaw with accuracy) and their effects on the economy of the world, and he M 


busied himself again and again with the question of American economic life 
and its reactions on the Old World, and with that of the dawning era of 
machine-industry. Hobbes was one of the originators of the great plan of 
winning South America for England, and although in execution the plan went 
no further than the occupation of Jamaica, he has the glory of being one of the 
founders of the British Colonial Empire. Leibniz, without doubt the greatest 
intellect in Western philosophy, the founder of the differential calculus and the 


analysts sms ^ conceived or co-operated in a number of- major political schemes, 
one of which was to relieve Germany by drawing the attention of Louis XIV 
to the importance of Egypt as a factor in French world-policy. The ideas of 
the memorandum on this subject that he drew up for the Grand Monarch were 
so far in advance of their time (x6yz) that it has been thought that Napoleon, 
made use of them for bis Eastern venture. Even thus early, Leibniz laid down 
the p rinciple that Napoleon grasped more and more clearly after Wagram, ^ 
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that acquisit'ioQs on the Rhine and in Belgium would nor permanently better 
the position of France and that the neck of Suez would one day be the key of 
world-dominance* Doubtless the King was not equal to these deep political 
and strategic conceptions of the Philosopher. ^ 

Turning from men of this mould to the ‘ ‘ philosophers * ' of to-day, one is dis- 
mayed and shamed ""How poor their personalities, how tommonpiace their 
political and practical outlook! Why is it that the mere idea of .calling upon 
one of them to prove his intellectual eminence m government, diplomacy, 
large-scale organization, or direction of any big colonial, commercial or trans- 
port concern is enobgh to f voke our pity? And this insufficiency indicates, not 
that they possess inwardness, but simply that they lack weight. I look round 
in vain for an instancS in which a modern “philosopher” has made a name by 
even one deep or far-seeing jjronouncement on an important question of the day. 

[ see nothing but provincial opinions of the same kind as anyone clse’s. When- 
wer I take up a work by a modern thinker, I find myself asking* has he any 
idea whatever of the actualities of world-politics, world-city problems, capi- 
talism, the future of the state, the relation of technics to the course of civiliza- 
tion, Russia, Science^ Goethe would have understood all this and revelled in 
It, but there is not one living philosopher capable of taking it in. This sense of 
actualities is of course not the same thing as the content of a philosophy but, I 
'cpcat, It IS an infallible symptom of its inward necessity, its fruitfulness and 
ts symbolic importance. 

We must allow ourselves no illusions as to the gravity of this negative result, 
t is palpable that wc have lost sight of the final significance of effective phiios- 
phy. Wc confuse philosophy with preaching, with agitation, with novel- 
vriting, with lecture-room jargon. We have descended from the perspective 
if the bird to that of the frog It has come to this, that the very possMtty of a 
^al philosophy of to-day and to-morrow is in question. If not, it were far 
ettcr to become a colomsj; or an engineer, to do something, no matter what, 
bat is true and real, than to chew over once more the old dried-up themes under 
3ver of an alleged “new wave of philosophic thought” — far better to con- 
ruct an aero-cnginc than a new theory of apperception that is not wanted, 
ruly It is a poor jyife's work to restate once more, in slightly different terms, 
lews of a hundred predecessors on the Will or on psycho-physical parallelism, 
fais may be a profession, buf* a philosophy it emphatically is not. A doctrine 
lat does not attack and affect the life of the period in its inmost depths is no 
actrine and had better not be taught. And what was possible even yesterday 
, to-day, at least not indispensable. 

To me, the depths and refinement of mathematical and physical theories are 
joy, by comparison, Ae aesthete and the physiologist are fomblcrs, I would 
)0ner have the fine mind-begotten forms of a fast steamer, a steel struct ure, a 
ccision-lathe, the subtlety and elegance of many chemical and optical proc- ' 
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esses, than all the pickings and stealings of present-day '*arts and crafts, 
architecture and painting included. I prefer one Roman aqueduct to all Roman 
temples and statues I love the Colosseum and the giant vault of the Palatine, 
for they display for to-day in the brown mussiveness of their brick construc- 
tion the nd Rome and the grand practical sense of her engineers, but it is a 
matter of indifference to me whether the empty and pretentious marblery of the 
Cassars — their rows of statuary, their friezes, their overloaded architraves — 
IS preserved or not. Glance at some reconstruction of the Imperial Fora — do 
we not find them the true counterpart of a modern International Exhibition, 
obtrusive, bulky, empty, a boasting in materials and dimensions wholly alien 
to Periclean Greece and the Rococo alike, but exactly paralleled in the Egyptian 
modernism that is displayed in the ruins of Ramescs II (1300 b.c.) at Luxor and 
Karnak? It was not for nothing that the genome Roman despised the Graculm 
histnoy the kind of “artist'* and the kind of “philosopher** to be found on the 
soil of Roman Civilization. The time for art and philosophy had passed, they 
were exhausted, used up, superfluous, and his instinct for the realities of life 
told him so One Roman law weighed more than all the lyrics and school- 
metaphysics of the time together. And I maintain that to-ffay many an in- 
ventor, many a diplomat, many a financier is a sounder philosopher than all 
those who practise the dull craft of experimental psychology. This is a situa- 
tion which regularly repeats itself at a certain historical level. It would have 
been absurd in a Roman of intellectual eminence, who might as Consul or 
Praetor lead armies, organize provinces, build cities and roads^ or even be the 
Princeps in Rome, to want to hatch out some new variant of post-Platonic 
school philosophy at Athens or Rhodes. Consequently no one did so. It was 
not in harmony with the tendency of the age, and therefore it only attracted 
third-class men of the kind that always advances as far as the Zeitgeist of the 
day before yesterday. It is a very grave question whether this stage has or has 
not set m for us already. 

A century of purely extensive effectiveness, excluding big artistic and 
metaphysical production — let us say frankly an irreligious time which coin- 
cides exactly with the idea of the world-city — is a time of decline. True. 
But we have not chosen this time. We cannot help it if wc^arc born as men of 
the early winter of full Civilization, instead of on the golden summit of a ripe 
Culture, in a Phidias or a Mozart time. Everything depends on our seeing our 
own position, our destiny , clearly, on our realizing that though we may lie to 
ourselves about it we cannot evade it. He who does not acknowledge this in 
his heart, ceases to be counted among the men of his generation, and remains 
cither a simpleton, a charlatan, or a pedant. 

Therefore, in approaching a problem of the present, one must begin by asking ^ 
. "a question answered in advance by instinct in the case of the genuine 

adept — what to-day is possible and what he must forbid himself. Only a very 
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ew of the problems of metaphysics are, so to say, allocated for solution to any 
‘poch of thought. Even thus soon, a whole world separates Nietzsche’s time, 
n which a last trace of romanticism was still operative, from our own, which 
las shed every vestige of it. • « 

Systematic philosophy closes with the end of the i8th Century. Kant put 
ts utmost possibilities m forms both grand m themselves and — as a rule — 
[nal for the Western soul He is followed, as Plato and Aristotle were followed, 
ly a specifically megalopolitan philosophy that was not speculative but prac- 
ical, irreligious, ^ciai-ethical. This philosophy — paralleled in the Chinese 
ivilization by the^schoolg of the “Epicurean'* Yang-chu, the “Socialist** 
lo-ti, the “Pessimist** Chuang-tsu, the “Positivist** Mencius, and in the 
lassical by the Cynics, the Cyrenaics, the Stoics and the Epicureans — begins 
1 the West with Schopenha^ier, who is the first to make the Wdl to Ufe (“crea- 
ve life-force**) the centre of gravity of his thought, although the deeper ten« 
sney of his doctrine is obscured by his having, under the influence of a great 
adition, maintained the obsolete distinctions of phenomena and things-in- 
lemselves and suchlike. It is the same creative wilhto-life that was Schopen- 
mer-wise denied in “Tristan** and Darwm-wise asserted in “Siegfried**, that 
as brilliantly and theatrically formulated by Nietzsche m “Zarathustra**; 
Lat led the Hegelian Marx to an economic and the Malthusian Darwin to a 
ological hypothesis which together have subtly transformed the world- 
I itlook of the Western megalopolis, and that produced a homogeneous series 
\ tragedy-conceptions extending from HebbePs “Judith** to Ibsen’s “Epi- 
] gue.'* It has embraced, therefore, all the possibilities of a true philosophy 
- and at the same time it has exhausted them. 

Systematic philosophy, then, lies immensely far behind us, and ethical has 
I en wound up. But a thrd possibility ^ corresponding to the Classical Scepticism^ 
j ll remains to the soul-world of the present-day West, and it can be brought to 
I ht by the hitherto unknown methods of historical morphology. That which 
1 a possibility is a necessity. The Classical scepticism is ahistoric, it doubts 

I denying outright. But that of the West, if it is an inward necessity, a symbol 
c the autumn of our spirituality, is obliged to be historical through and 
t ough. Its solutions arc got by treating everything as relative, as a historical 
p snomcnon, and its procedure is psychological. Whereas the Sceptic philos- 
0 ly arose within Helfcnism as the negation of philosophy — declaring 
p ilosophy to be purposeless — we, on the contrary, regard the ht story of 
f ksophy as, in the last resort, philosophy’s gravest theme. This is ' ‘ skepsis,** 

II he true sense, for whereas the Greek is led to renounce absolute standpoints 
b contempt for the intellectual past, we are led to do so by comprehension of 
tl t past as an organism? 

in this work it will be Our task tp sketch out this unphilosoph^pal philnsau ^ 
o] ly — the last that West Europe will know. Scepticism is the expression of 
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a pure Civilization; and it dissipates the world-picture of the Culture that has 
gone before For us, its success will lie in resolving all the older problems into 
one, the genetic. The conviction that what is also has heemte, that the natural * 
and cognizable is roo^red in the historic, that dhe World as the actual is founded 
on an Ego as the potential actualized, that the ‘'when** and the “how Iong*‘ / 
hold as deep a seefet as the “ what," leads directly to the fact that everything, 
whatever eke it may be, must at any rate be tk txpressron of smetlnng hvmg 
Cognitions and judgments too arc acts of living men. The thinkers of the past 
conceived external actuality as produced by cognition an 4 motiving ethical 
judgments, but to the thought of the future they arc above all expessms ^ 
and symbols. The Morphology of world-htstory becomes inevitably a universal 
symbolism 

With that, the claim of higher thought to possess general and eternal truths 
falls to the ground* Truths are truths only in relation to a particular mankind. 
Thus, my own philosophy is able to express and reflect only the Western (as 
distinct from the Classical, Indian, or other) soul, and that soul only in its 
present civilized phase by which its conception of the world, its practical range - 
and its sphere of effect are specified. ; [ 


XVI 


In concluding this Introduction, I may be permitted to add a personal note, 
In igii:, I proposed to myself to put together some broad considerations on the 
political phenomena of* the day and their possible developmencs. At that time 
the World-War appeared to me both as imminent and also as the inevitable 
outward manifestation of the historical crisis, and my endeavour was to com- 
prehend it from an examination of the spirit of the preceding centuries — not 
years. In the course of this originally small task,^ the conviction forced itself 
on me that for an effective understanding of the epoch the area to be taken into 
the foundation-plan must be very greatly enlarged, and that in an investigation 
of this sort, if the results were to be fundamentally conclusive and necessary 
results, it was impossible to restrict one*s self to a single epoch and its political 
actualities, or to confine one*s self to a pragmatical framework, or even to do 
without purely metaphysical and highly transcendental methods of treatment, 
It became evident that a political problem could not be comprehended by means 
of politics themselves and that, frequently, important factors at work in the 
depths could only be grasped through their artistic manifestations or even 
distantly seen in the form of scientific or purely philosophical ideas. Even the 
politico-social analysis of the last decadcss of the 19th century — a period 
tense quiet between two immense and outstanding events: the one which, ex^ 
pressed in the Revolution and Napoleon, had fixed the picture of Wcst-Europea% 
for a century and another irf at least equal significance that 
* lie work related m is cmtiodled m VoL II (pp. 5x1 ct seq., cc scq., ^31 ct soj.), " I ! 
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visibly and ever more rapidly approaching — was found in the last resort to be 
impossible without bringing in all the great problems of Being in all theit 
aspects For, in the historical as in the natural w^orld-picture, there is found 
nothing, however small, that does not embody in its|lf the entire sum of 
fundamental tendencies. And thus the original theme came to be immensely 
widened. A vast number of unexpected (and in the main entirely novel) ques- 
tions and interrelations presented themselves. And finally it faeCijiiic perfectly 
clear that no single fragment of history could be thoroughly lilummatcd unless 
and until the seci^ of world-history itself, to wit the story of higher mankind 
as an organism of Aguiar sjtructure, had been cleared up. And hitherto this has 
lot been done, even in the least degree. 

From this moment relations and connexions — previously often suspected, 
jometimes touched on but ijever comprehended — presented themselves in ever" 
ncteasing volume. The forms of the arts linked themselves to the forms of war 
ind state-policy. Deep relations were revealed between political and matfac- 
natical aspects of the same Culture, between religious and technical concep- 
lons, between mathematics, music and sculpture, between economics and 
ognition-forms. Clearly and unmistakably there appeared the fundamental 
[ependence of the most modern physical and chemical theories on the mytho- 
ogical concepts of our Germanic ancestors, the style-congruence of tragedy 
nd power-technics and up-to-date finance, and the fact (bizarre at first but soon 
elf-cvidcnt) that oil-painting perspective, printing, the credit system, long- 
ange weapons * and contrapuntal music in one case, and the nude statue, the 
ity-state and coin-currency (discovered by the Greeks) in another were identi- 
al expressions of one and the same spiritual principle. And, beyond and above 
II, there stood out the fact that these groups of morphological telations^ each 
ne of which symbolically represents a particular sort of mankind in the whole 
icturc of world-history, arc strictly symmetrical in structure. It is this 
erspective that first openj out for us the true style of history. Belonging 
self as symbol and expression to one time and therefore inwardly possible 
ad necessary only for present-day Western man, it can but be compared — 
istantly — to certain ideas of ultra-modem mathematics in the domain of 
1C Theory of Grqjips. These were thoughts that had occupied me for many 
jars, though dark and undefined until enabled fay this method to emerge in 
ngible form. • ^ 

Thereafter I saw the present — the approaching World-War — in a quite 
her light. It was no longer a momentary constellation of casual facts due to 
Ltional sentiments, personal influences, or economic tendencies endowed with 
i appearance of unity and necessity by some historian’s scheme of political or 
1 cial cause-and-effcct, «but the type of a hstorkal change of phase occurring 
*thm a great historical organism of definable compass at the point preor- 
' lined for it hundreds of years ago. The mark of the great crisis is fts innum'cr- * 
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able passionate questionings and probings. In our own case there were books 
and ideas by the thousand, but, scattered, disconnected, limited by the horizons 
of specialisms as they were, they incited, depressed and confounded but could 
not free. Hence, though these questions arr seen, their identity is missed 
Consider those art-problems that (though never comprehended in their depths) 
were evinced m thedisputes between form and content, line and space, drawing 
and colour, the notion of style, m the idea of Impressionism and the music 
of Wagner. Consider the decline of art and the failing authority of science, 
the grave problems arising ou? of the victory of the megalopolis over the 
country-side, such as childlessness and land-dcpopuktioo; ^fic place in society 
of a fluctuating Fourth Estate, the crisis in materialism, in Socialism, in par- 
liamentary government; the position of the individual the State; the 

problem of private property with its pendant the pri^bkm of marriage. Consider 
at the same time one fact taken from what is apparently an entirely different 
field, the voluminous work that was being done in the domain of folk-psy- 
chology on the origins of myths, arts, religions and thought — and done, more- 
over, no longer from an ideal but from a strictly morphological standpoint It 
IS my belief that every one of these questions was really aimed in the same 
direction as every other, yiz,^ towards that me Riddle of History that had never 
yet emerged with sufEcient distinctness in the human consciousness. The tasks 
before men were not, as supposed, infinitely numerous — they were one and 
the same task. Everyone had an inkling that this was so, but no one from his 
own narrow standpoint had seen the single and comprehensive solution. And 
yet it had been in the air since Nietzsche, and Nietzsche himself had gripped all 
the decisive problems although, being a romantic, he had not dared to look 
strict reality in the face. 

But herein precisely lies the inward necessity of the ^tock-taking doctrine, so 
to call it. It had to come, and it could only come at this time. Our scepticism 
IS not an attack upon, but rather the verification oL our stock of thoughts and 
works. It confirms all that has been sought and achieved for generations past, 
in that it integrates all the truly living tendencies which it finds in the special 
spheres, no matter what their aim may be. 

Above all, there discovered itself the oppose f ton of Htstotysnd Nature through 
which alone it is possible to grasp the essence of the former. As I have 
already said, man as an element and representative of 'the World is a member, 
not only of nature, but also of history — which is a second Cosmos different in 
structure and complexion, entirely neglected by Metaphysics in favour of the 
first. I was originally brought to reflect on this fundamental question of our 
world-consciousness through noticing how present-day historians as they 
fumble round tangible events, things-become, bdievcTthcmselvcs to have al- 
ready grasped History, the happening, the becoming itself. This is a pre)udicc 
" common to*^aJl who proceed by reason and cognition, as against intuitive per- 
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ception.^ And it had long ago been a source of perplexity to the great Eleatics 
with their doctrine that through cognition there could be no becoming, but 
only a being (or having-become). In other words. History was seen as Nature 
(m the objective sense of the physicist) and treated acc#>rdingly, and it is to 
this that we must ascribe the baneful mistake of applying the principles of 
causality, of law, of'system — that is, the structure of rigid being — to the 
picture of happenings. It was assumed that a human culture emsted just as 
electricity or gravitation existed, and that it ^as capable of analysis in much 
^ the same way as ti^se* The habits of the scientific researcher were eagerly taken 
as a model, and il^ from {imc to time, some student asked what Gothic, or 
Islam, Of the Polls was^ no one inquired why such symbols of something living 
mvttablj appeared just then^ and thm^ m that fam, and for that spact of time* 
Historians were content, whenever they met one of the innumerable similari- 
ties between widely discrete historical phenomena, simply to register it, adding 
some clever remarks as to the marvels of coincidence, dubbing Rhodes the 
Venice of Antiquity’* and Napoleon the ‘‘modem Alexander,” or the like, 
yet It was just these cases, in which the desUny-prohUm came to the fore as the 
true problem of history (viz., the problem of time), that needed to be treated 
with all possible seriousness and scientifically regulated phystognomte in order 
to find out what strangely-constituted necessity, so completely alien to the 
causal, was at work. That every phenomenon tpso facto propounds a meta- 
physical riddle, that the time of its occurrence is never irrelevant, that it stiil 
remained to be discovered what kind of a hvmg interdependence (apart from the 
inorganic, natural-law interdependence) subsists within the world-picture, 
which radiates from nothing less than the whole man and not merely (as Kant 
> thought) from the cognizing part of him; that a phenomenon is not only a fact 
for the understanding but also an expression of the spiritual, not only an object 
but a symbol as well, be it one of the highest creations of religion or art or a 
mere trifle of everyday iife^ — all this was, philosophically, something new. 

And thus in the end I came to see the solution clearly before me in immense 

^ The philosophy of this book I owe to the philosophy of Goethe, which is practically uokoown 
to-day, and also (but m a far less degree) to that of Nietzsche, The position of Goethe in West- 
European metaphysics is still not understood in the least; when philosophy is being discussed he is 
not even named. For uiffoftunatcly he did not set down his doctrines in a rigid system, and so the 
systematic philosophy has overlooked him. Nevertheless he was a philosopher. His place 
Kant IS the same as that of Bkto who similarly eludes the wouid-bo-systemadzer — 

^ Aristotle Plato and Goethe stand for the philosophy of Becoming, Anstotic and Kant the phiios- 
f ' ophy of Being Here wc have mtmtion opposed to analysis. Something that it is practically im- 
possible to convey by the methods of reason is found in individual sayings and poems of Goethe, c g,, 
in the Orphische Urwortc, and stanzas like ** Wenn im Unendlichcn** and “Sagt es Nicmand/' which 
must be regarded as the expression of a perfeafy defimte metaphysical doctrine. I would not have one 
single word changed in this: The Gcnihead is effective in the living and nbt in the dead, in the 
* becoming and the changing, not in the become and the set-fast, and therefore, similarly, the reason 
^ (Vtmunff) IS concerned only to strive towards the divine through the becoming and the livm g, and 
the understanding (Vmtmdf) only to make use of the become and the set-fast*' Eckcnn?mn). 
^ This sentence comprises my entire philosophy. 
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outlines, possessed of full mward necessity, a solution derived from one single 
principle that though discoverable had never been discovered, that from my 
youth had haunted and attracted me, tormenting me with the sense that it was 
there and must be attacked and yet defying meto seize it. Thus, from an almost 
accidental occasion of beginning, there has arisen the present work, which is 
put forward as the^provisional expression of a new world-picture. The book is 
laden, as I know, with all the defects of a first attempt, incomplete, and cer- 
tainly not free from inconsistencies. Nevertheless I am convinced that it con- 
tains the incontrovertible formulation of an idea which, ^ once enunciated 
clearly, will (I repeat) be accepted without dispute^ ^ ^ 

If, then, the narrovtrer theme is an analysis of the Decline of that West- 
European Culture which is now spread over the entire globe, yet the object in 
view IS the development of a philosophy and of the operative method peculiar 
to It, which IS now to be tried, viz., the method of comparative morphology m 
world-history The work falls naturally into two parts. The first, “ Form and 
Actuality,** starts from the form-language of the great Cultures, attempts to 
penetrate to the deepest roots of their origin and so provides itself with the ^ 
basis for a science of Symbolic. The second part, "‘World-historical Petspec- ^ 
tives,** starts from the faas of actual hfe, and from the historical practice of 
higher mankind seeks to obtain a quintessence of historical experience that wc 
can set to work upon the formation of our own future. 

The accompanying tables ^ present a general view of what has resulted from 
the investigation They may at the same time give some notion both of the 
fruitfulness and of the scope of the new methods. 

^ At the cud of the volume. 
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THE MEANING OF NUMBERS 

It IS necessary to l5^gin by^drawing attention to certain basic terms which, as 
used m this work, carry strict and in some cases novel connotations. Though the 
metaphysical content these terms would gradually become evident in following 
the course of the reasoning, nevertheless, the exact significance to be attached 
to them ought to be made clear beyond misunderstanding from the very outset. 

The popular distinction — current also m philosophy — between ** being 
and “becoming** seems to miss the essential point in the contrast it is meant to 
express An endless becoming — “action/* “actuality** — will always be 
thought of also as a condition C^s it is, for example, in physical notions such as 
uniform velocity and the condition of motion, and m the basic hypothesis of 
the kinetic theory of gases) and therefore ranked in the category of “being.** 
On the other hand, out of the results that we do in fact obtain by and in con- 
sciousness, wc may, with Goethe, distinguish as final elements “becoming** 
and ‘*the become** (Das Werdm^ das Gewordne). In all cases, though the atom 
of human-ncss may lie beyond the grasp of our powers of abstract conception, 
the very clear and definite feeling of this contrast — fundamental and diffused 
throughout consciousness — - is the most elemental something that we reach. 
It necessarily follows therefore that “the become*’ i$ always founded on a 
“becoming” and not the other way round. 

I distinguish further, by the words “proper” and “alien** (das Eigne, das 
Fremde'), those two basic facts of consciousness which for all men in the waking 
(not m the dreaming) state are established with an immediate inward cer- 
tainty, without the necessity or possibility of more precise definition. The 
element called “ ali^n” is always related in some way to the basic fact expressed 
by the word “perception,” i.e., the outer world, the life of sensation. Great 
thinkers have bent all thieir pSwers of image-forming to the task of expressing 
this relation, more and more rigorously, by the aid of half-intuitive dichotomies 
such as “phenomena and things-in-thcmsclvcs,” “world-as-will and world- 
as-idea,” “ego and non-ego,” although human powers of exact knowing are 
surely inadequate for the task. 

Similarly, the elcmcitt “propsr” is involved with the basic fact known as 
FceMng, i.e., the inner life, in some intimate and invariable way chat equallj 
Icfies analysis by the methods of abstract thought. * 
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I distinguish, again, “soul’' and “world/* Tk mtsUnc^ of this opposition is 
tdenHcal with the fact of purely human waktng consciousness (Wachsein)* There are 
degrees of clearness and sharpness in the opposition and therefore grades of the 
consciousness, of thc^pintualicy, of life. These grades range from the feeling' 
knowledge that, unaiert yet sometimes suffused through and through by an 
inward light, is characteristic of the primitive and of the child (and also of those 
moments of jrehgious and artistic inspiration that occur ever less and less often 
as aCulture grows older) right to the extremity of waking and reasoning sharp- 
ness that we find, for instance, in the thought of Kant and Napoleon, for whom 
soul and world have become subject and object. This elementary structure of 
consciousness, as a fact of immediate inner knowledge, is not susceptible of 
conceptual subdivision. Nor, indeed, are the two factors distinguishable at 
all except verbally and more or less artificially, since they are always associated, 
always intertwined, and present themselves as a unit, a totality. The episte- 
mological starting-point of the born idealist and the born realist alike, the 
assumption that soul is to world (or world to soul, as the case may be) as foun- 
dation IS to building, as primary to derivative, as “cause** to “effect/* has no 
basis whatever m the pure fact of consciousness, and when a philosophic system 
lays stress on the one or the other, it only thereby informs us as to the personal- 
ity of the philosopher, a fact of purely biographical significance. 

Thus, by regarding waking-consciousness structurally as a tension of con- 
traries, and applying to it the notions of * ‘ becoming ’ * and ‘ ‘ the thing-bccomc/ * 
we find for the word Life a perfectly definite meaning that is^ciosely allied to 
that of “becoming/* We may describe becomings and the things-become as 
the form in which respectively the facts and the results of life exist in the wak- 
ing consciousness. To man in the waking state his proper life, progressive and 
constantly self-fulfilling, is presented through the element of Becoming in his 
consciousness — this fact we call “ the present"* — and it possesses that mysterious 
property of Direction which in all the higher languages men have sought to im- 
pound and — vainly — to rationali2:e by means of the enigmatic word time 
It follows necessarily from the above that there is a fundamental connexion 
between the become (the hard-set^ and Death, 

If, now, we designate the Soul — that is, the Soul as it is felt, not as it is 
reasonably pictured — as the possible and the World on die other hand as the 
actual (the meaning of these expressions is unmistakable to man’s inner sense), 
wc sec life as the form m which the actualizing of the possible is accomplished. With 
respect to the property of Direction, the possible is called the future and the 
actualiJzed the fast. The actualijsing itself, the centre-of-gravity and the centre- 
of-meaning of life, we call the Present, “Soul** is the still-to-lx-accomplishcd, 
“World” the accomplished, “life** the accompIishHg. In this way wc arc 
enabled to assign to expressions like moment, duration, development, life- 
content, vocation, scope, aim, fullness and emptiness of life, the definite mcan*^ 
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mgs which we shall need for all that follows and especially for the understand- 
ing of historical phenomena. 

Lastly, the words History and Nature are here employed, as the reader will 
have observed already, in a quite definite and hithertOdUnusual sense. These 
words comprise posstbk modes of understanding, of comprehending the totality 
of knowledge — becoming as well as things-become, life as well as things-livcd 

— as a homogeneous, spiritualized, well-ordered tmrld-pmure fashioned out of 

an indivisible mass-imprcssion in this way or ig that according as the becoming 
Of the become, direction or extension (*' space'*) is the dominant 

factor And it is a qiiestion of one factor facing alternative to the other. 
The possibilities that we have of possessing an ''outer world** that reflects and 
attests our proper existence are infinitely numerous and exceedingly hetero- 
geneous, and the purely organic and the purely mechanical world-view (in the 
precise literal sense of that familiar term 0 only the extreme members of the 
senes. Primitive man (so far as we can imagine his waking-consciousncss) and 
the child (as wc can remember) cannot fully see or grasp these possibilities. 
One condition of t|jis higher world-consciousness is the possession of language^ 
meaning thereby not mere human utterance but a cultutc-languagc, and such 
IS non-existent for primitive man and existent but not accessible in the case of 
the child. In other words, neither possesses any clear and distinct notion of the 
world. They have an inkling but no teal knowledge of history and nature, 
being too intimately incorporated with the ensemble of these. They have m 
Culture, • 

And therewith that important word is given a positive meaning of the high- 
est significance which henceforward will be assumed in using it. In the same 
way as we have elected to distinguish the Soul as the possible and the World 
as the actual, we can now differentiate between possible and actual culture, i.c., 
culture as an idea in the (general or individual) existence and culture as the body 
of that idea, as the total of its visible, tangible and comprehensible expressions 

— acts and opinions, religion and state, arts and sciences, peoples and cities, 
economic and social forms, speech, laws, customs, characters, facial lines and 
costumes. Higher hirtofy^ intimately related to life and to becoming, is the 
actuah^mg of possible Culture,^ 

Wc must not omit to add that these basic determinations of meaning are 
> largely incommunicable^y s|^cification, definition or proof, and in their deeper 
import must be reached by feeling, experience and intuition. There is a distinc- 
tion, rarely appreciated as it should be, between experience as lived and experi- 
ence as learned (zwischen Ericben und Erkennen), between the immediate 
certainty given by the various kinds of intuition — such* as illumination, 
inspiration, artistic flair, experience of life, the power of “sizing men up** 

\ ^ Wdtaiiscliauu0g im wdrtiichcn Smne, Aaschauung der Wck • « 

* The case oi maokmd la the hisjotylcss state m discussed la VoL H, pp 58 ct iscq. 
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(Goethe^s ** exact percipient {zncy**} — md the product of rational procedure 
and technical experiment* 

The first are imparted by means of analogy, picture, symbol, the second by 
formula, law, scheme.c The become is expenerfced by learning — indeed, as we 
shall see, the having-become is for the human mmd identical with the com- 
pleted act of cognition, A becoming, on the other hand, can only be experi- 
enced by livmg, felt with a deep wordless understanding. It is on this that 
what we call “knowledge of men** is based; in fact the understanding of his- 
tory implies a superlative knowledge of men. The eye whichrcan sec into the 
depths of an alien soul — owes nothing to the cognition-mdthods investigated 
in the “Critique of Pure Reason,*’ yet the purer the historical picture is, the less 
accessible it becomes to any other eye. The mechanism of a pure nature-picture, 
such as the world of Newton and Kant, is cognized; grasped, dissected m laws 
and equations and finally reduced to system: the organism of a pure history- 
picture, like the world of Plotinus, Dante and Giordano Bruno, is intuitively 
seen, inwardly experienced, grasped as a form or symbol and finally rendered in 
poetical and artistic conceptions, Goethe *s “living nature** is a Msumal 
world-picture.^ 

H 


In order to exemplify the way in which a soul seeks to actualize itself m the 
picture of its outer world — to show, that is, in how far Culture m the “be- 
come** state can express or portray an idea of human existence ~ I have chosen 
number^ the primary element on which all mathematics rests. I have done so 
because mathematics, accessible in its full depth only to the very few, holds a 
quite peculiar position amongst the creations of the mind. It is a science of the 
most rigorous kind, like logic but more comprehensive and very much fuller; 
it is a true art, along with sculpture and music, as needing the guidance of in- 
spiration and as developing under great conventions of form; it is, lastly, a 
metaphysiC of the highest rank, as Plato and above all Leibniz show us. 
Every philosophy has hitherto grown up in conjunction with a mathematic 
belonging to it. Number is the symbol of causal necessity. Like the conception 
of God, it contains the ultimate meaning of the world-as-oature. The exist- 
ence of numbers may therefore be called a mystery, and the religious thought 
of every Culture has felt their impress.* 

Just as all becoming possesses the original property of direction (irreversi- 
bility), all things-becomc possess the property of extension. But these two 
words seem unsatisfactory in that only an artificial distinction can be made 
between them. The real secret of all things-become, which are tpso facto things 
extended (spatially and materially), is embodied in n^athcmatical number as 
contrasted with chronological number. Mathematical number contains in its 
morcow, a ‘‘biological horizon.** See Vol, H, p. 34. 
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very essence the notion of a mechamcal demmeauon^ number being in that respect 
akin to tvord, which, in the very fact of its comprising and denoting, fences off 
wofld-impressions. The deepest depths, it is true, arc here both mcomprehen- 
sible and inexpressible. But the actual number with whi|:h the mathematician 
works, the figure, formula, sign, diagram, in short the mmber-stgn which he 
thmksy speaks of wnt^ exactly^ is (like the exactly-used word) from the first a 
symbol of these depths, something imaginable, communicable, cornprehensible 
to the inner and the outer eye, which can be accepted as representing the demar- 
cation. The origin of numbers resembles that of the myth. Primitive man 
elevates mdefinabl\nature-imprcssions (the ‘“alien,*' in our terminology) into 
deities, numma^ at the same time capturing and impounding them by a name 
which limits them. Sb also numbers are something that marks off and captures 
nature-impressions, and it is by means of names and numbers that the human 
understanding obtains power over the world. In the last analysis, the number- 
language of a mathematic and the grammar of a tongue are structurally alike. 
Logic IS always a kind of mathematic and vice versa. Consequently, m all acts 
of the intellect germane to mathematical number — measuring, counting, 
drawing, weighing^ arranging and dividing ^ — men strive to delimit the ex- 
tended in words as well, 1 e , to set it forth in the form of proofs, conclusions, 
theorems and systems; and it is only through acts of this kind (which may be 
more or less unmtentioncd) ihat waking man begins to be able to use numbers, 
normativcly, to specify objects and properties, relations and differentiae, unities 
and pluralities r- briefly, that structure of the world-picture which he feels as 
necessary and unshakable, calls “Nature" and “cognizes." Naswe is the 
mmerahky while History, on the other hand, is the aggregate of that which has 
no relation to mathematics — hence the mathematical certainty of the laws of 
Nature, the astounding rightness of Galileo’s saying that Nature is “written 
in mathematical language," and the fact, emphasized by Kant, that exact 
natural science reaches just as far as the possibilities of applied mathematics 
allow it to reach. In number, then, as the sign cf completed demarcation^ lies the 
essence of everything actual, which is cognized, is delimited, and has become ail 
at once — as Py thagoras and certain others have been able to see with complete 
inward certitude by a mighty and truly religious intuition. Nevertheless, 
mathematics — meaning thereby the capacity to think practically in figures ~ 
must not be confused wi#:h thfe far narrower scientific mathematics, that is, the 
I theory of numbers as developed in lecture and treatise. The mathematical vision 
5 and thought that a Culture possesses within itself Is as inadequately represented 
by its written mathematic as its philosophical vision and thought by its 
* philosophical treatises. Number springs from a source that has also quire 
. other outlets. Thus at the beginning of every Culture we find an archaic style, 
1', which might fairly have been called geometncal in other cases as well as the 
^ Also m mcmey/* See Vol. H, pp. 603 ct scq. 
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Earlj Hellenic, There is a common factor which is expressly mathematical 
in this early Classical style of the loth Century bx,, m the temple style of the 
Egyptian Fourth Dynasty with its absolutism of straight line and right angle, 
in the Early Chrxstian^sarcaphagus-relief, and^n Romanesque construction and 
ornament. Here every line, every deliberately non-imitative figure of man and 
beast, reveals a myarric number-thought in direct connexion with the mystery of 
death (the h|rd-set) 

Gothic cathedrals and Doric temples are mathmatm m stom. Doubtless 
Pythagoras was the first in the Classical Culture to conceivCr number scientif- 
ically as the principle of a world-order of comprehensible twangs — as standard 
and as ma^mtude — but even before him it had found expression, as a noble 
arraying of sensuous-material units, in the strict canon 'of the statue and the 
Doric order of columns. The great arts are, one and all, modes of mcerpreta- 
tion by means of limits based on number (consider, for example, the problem of 
space-representation in oil painting). A high mathematical endowment may, 
without any mathematical science whatsoever, come to fruition and full self- 
knowledge in techmeal spheres. 

In the piescnce of so powerful a number-sense as that evidenced, even in the 
Old Kingdom,^ m the dimensioning of pyramid temples and in the technique 
of building, water-control and public administration (not to mention the 
calendar), no one surely would maintain that the valueless arithmetic of 
Ahmes belonging to the New Empire represents the level of Egyptian mathe- 
matics. The Australian natives, who rank intellectually as thorough primi- 
tives, possess a mathematical instinct (or, what comes to the same thing, a 
power of thinking in numbers which is not yet communicable by signs or words) 
that as regards the interpretation of pure space is far superior to that of the 
Greeks. Their discovery of the boomerang can only be attributed to their 
having a sure feeling for numbers of a class that we should refer to the higher 
geometry. Accordingly — we shall justify the adverb later — they possess an 
extraordinarily complicated ceremonial and, for expressing degrees of adffinity, 
such fine shades of language as not even the higher Cultures themselves can 
show. 

There is analogy, again, between the Euclidean mathemacic and the absence, 
in the Greek of the mature Periclean age, of any feeling cither for ceremonial 
public life or for loneliness, while the Baroqitc, differing sharply from the 
Classical, presents us with a mathematic of spatial analysis, a court of Ver- 
sailles and a state system resting on dynastic relations. 

It is the style of a Soul that comes out in the world of numbers, and the 
world of numbers includes something more than the science thereof. 

p, 

^ 3>ynastics I-VIII, or, cS^cctjvdy, I-VI. The PyraiQid penod CDiacidcs with Dyassnes iV-Vh 
^ Cheops, Chcf^rcn and Mycerinus belong to the IV dynasty, under which also great watcr-ccmt«^ 
works wore carried out between Abydos and the Fayum — Tr* 
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III 

From this there follows a fact of decisive importance which has hitherto 
been hidden from the mathematicians themselves. 

" There ts mt^ and cannot be, number as such. There are sfiveral nnmbcr-»worlds 
as there are seyeral G^ltores. We find an Indian, an Arabian, a Classical, a 
Western type of mathematical thought and, corresponding with each, a type 
of number — each type fundamentally peculiar and unique, an expression of a 
specific world-feelmg, a symbol having a specifii: validity which is even capable 
^ of scientific definti^n, a principle of ordering the Become which reflects the 
central essence of ohtt and only one soul, vi2., the soul of that particular Cul- 
ture. Consequently, t^iere are more mathematics than one. For indubitably 
the inner structure of the Euclidean geometry is something quite different from 
that of the Cartesian, the analysis of Archimedes is something other than the 
analysis of Gauss, and not merely m matters of form, intuition and method but 
above all in essence, in the intrinsic and obligatory meaning of number which 
they respectively develop and set forth. This number, the horizon within 
which It has been able to make phenomena self-explanatory, and therefore the 
whole of the ** nature’* or world-extended that is confined in the given limits 
and amenable to its particular sort of mathematic, are not common to all man- 
kind, but specific m each case to one definite sort of mankind. 

The style of any mathematic which comes into being, then, depends wholly 
i on the Culture in which it is rooted, the sort of mankind it is that ponders it. 

The soul can bring its inherent possibilities to scientific development, can 
■ ^ manage them practically, can attain the highest levels in its treatment of them 
, — but is quite impotent to alter them. The idea of the Euclidean geometry is 

actualized in the earliest forms of Classical ornament, and that of the Infini- 
1 tesimal Calculus in the earliest forms of Gothic architecture, centuries before 
/ ' the first learned mathematicians of the respective Cultures were born. 

A deep inward experience, the genuine awakening of the ego, which turns the 
child into the higher man and initiates him into community of his Culture, 

V marks the beginning of number-sense as it docs that of language-sense. It is 
^ only after this that objects come to exist for the waking consciousness as things 
j limitable and distinguishable as to number and kind, only after this that prop- 
erties, concepts, causal necessity, system in the world-aroimd, a form of the 
A world, and world laws (fSr that which is set and settled is if so facto bounded, 

I hardened, number-governed) are susceptible of exact definition. And therewith 
I comes too a sudden, almost metaphysical, feeling of anxiety and awe regarding 
1;, the deeper meaning of measuring and counting, drawing and form. 

t Now, Kant has classified the sum of human knowledge according to syn- 
theses a priori (necessary^and universally valid) and a posteriors (experiential and 
vaflablc from case to case) and in the former class has included m|thcmatical ^ 
knowledge. Thereby, doubtless, ^he was enabled to reduce a strong inward 
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feeling to abstract form. Bur, quite apart from the fact (amply evidenced in ^ 
modern mathematics and mechanics) that there is no such sharp distinction ^ 
between the two as is originally and unconditionally implied in the principle, 
the a pmri itself, tlpugh certainly one of ^he most inspired conceptions of 
philosophy, is a notion that seems to involve enormous difficulties. With it 
Kant postulates without attempting to prove what is quite incapable of 
proof — botdi unalterablmess of form in all intellectual activity and identity of 
form for all men m the same. And, in consequence, a factor of incalculable im- 
portance is — thanks to the intellectual prepossessions of his period, not to ^ 
mention his own — simply ignored. This factor if the 0tymg degree of this I 
alleged “universal validity.*' There are doubtless certain characters of very 
wide-rangmg validity which are (seemingly at any rate) independent of the 
Culture and century to which the cognizing mdividual may belong, but along 
with these there is a quite particular necessity of form which underlies all his 
thought as axiomatic and to which he is subject by virtue of belonging to his ^ 
own Culture and no other. Here, then, we have two very different kinds of a 
priori thought-content, and the definition of a frontier between them, or even 
the demonstration that such exists, is a problem that lies beyond all possibih- ^ 
ties of knowing and will never be solved. So far, no one has dared to assume j 
that the supposed constant structure of the inrcllect is an illusion and that the ' 
history spread out before us contains more than one style of knowmg. But we ; 
must not forget that unanimity about things that have not yet become problems J 
may just as well imply universal error as universal truth. True, there has "* 
always been a certain sense of doubt and obscurity — so much so, that the J 
correct guess might have been made from that non-agreement of the philoso- 
phers which every glance at the history of philosophy shows us. But that this i 
non-agreement is not due to imperfections of the human intellect or present i 
gaps in a perfectible knowledge, in a word, is not due to defect, but to destiny I 
and historical necessity — this is a discopefy> Conclusions on the deep and final ? 
things are to be reached not by predicating constants but by studying differ- 
entiae and developing the organic logic of differences. The comparative morphology 
of knowledge forms is a domain which Western thought has still to attack. 

IV ' ' 

If mathematics were a mere science like astroilomy^r mineralogy, it would , 
be possible to define their object. This man is not and never has been able to do. | 
We West-Europeans may put our own scientific notion of number to perform | 
the same tasks as those with which the mathematicians of Athens and Baghdad | 
busied themselves, but the fact remains that the theme, the intention and the I 
methods of the like-named science in Athens and in Baghdad were quite differ- I 
ent from those of our own. There ts m mathematic but only mathematics. WJ^at I 
" wc call “Sie history of mathematics “ — implying merely the progrcs&iye I 
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actualizing of a single invariable ideal — is in fact, below the deceptive surface 
of history, a complex of self-contained and independent developments, an ever- 
repeated process of bringing to birth new form-worlds and appropriating, 
transforming and sloughing alien form-worlds, a purel}% organic story of blos- 
soming, ripening, wilting and dying within the set period. The student must 
not let himself be deceived. The mathematic of the Classical soul sprouted 
almost out of nothingness, the historically-constituted Western*soul, already 
possessing the Classical science (not inwardly, |>ut outwardly as a thing learnt), 
had towm its own by apparently altering and perfecting, but in reality destroying 
the essentially alid^ Euclidean system. In the first case, the agent was Pytha- 
goras, in the second Descartes, In both cases the act is, at bottom, the same* 

The relationship between the form-language of a mathematic and that of 
the cognate major arts/ isj.n this way put beyond doubt* The temperament of 
the thinker and that of the artist differ widely indeed, but the expression- 
methods of the waking consciousness are inwardly the same for each. The sense 
of form of the sculptor, the painter, the composer is essentially mathematical 
in Its nature. The same inspired ordering of an infinite world which manifested 
itself in the geometrical analysis and projective geometry of the 17th Century, 
could vivify, energize, and suffuse contemporary music with the harmony that 
it developed out of the art of thoroughbass, (which is the geometry of the 
sound-world) and contemporary painting with the principle of perspective 
(the felt geometry of the space-world that only the West knows). This inspired 
ordering is thsx which Goethe called Th Idea, of whtch the form ts immedtately 
apprehended in the domain of intuition, whereas pure science does not apprehend 
but observes and dissects,** The Mathematic goes beyond observation and 
dissection, and in its highest moments finds the way by vision, not abstraction. 
To Goethe again we owe the profound saying: **the mathematician is only 
complete m so far as he feels within himself the heauty of the true/* Here we 
feel how nearly the secret of number is related to the secret of artistic creation. 
And so the bom mathematician takes his place by the side of the great masters 
of the fugue, the chisel and the brush; he and they alike strive, and must strive, 
to actualize the grand order of all things by clothing it m symbol and so to 
communicate it rq,thc plain fellow-man who hears that order within himself 
but cannot effectively possess it; the domain of number, like the domains of 
tone, line and colour, Jiecomes an image of the world-form. For this reason 
the word ** creative ** means more in the mathematical sphere than it docs in the 
pure sciences — Newton, Gauss, and Ricmann were artist-natures, and we 
know with what suddenness their great conceptions came upon them/ *’A 

^ A$ also those of law and of money Sec VoL 11, pp. 6B ct seq , pp ct seq. 

* Poincar6, m his Scuna MirMe (Ch, ill), scarchmgly analyses the becoming ’* of one of his 
own mathematical discoveries. Each decisive stage in it bears **ks mimes caracfhres de hrihai, de 
soudameti et de certitude absolue*' and in most cases this certitude'' was such that he iqprcly registered.* 
the discovery and put off its working-out to any convenient season — Jr. 
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mathematician/’ said old Weicrstrass, “who is not at the same time a bit of a 
poet will never be a foil mathematician/' | 

The mathematic, then, is an art. As such it has its styles and style-periods. ' 
It IS not, as the layman and the philosopher^ (who is in this matter a lay- 
man too) imagine, substantially unalterable, but subject like every art to un- 
noticed changes from epoch to epoch. The development of the great arts ought 
never to be treated without an (assuredly not unprofitable) side-giance at con- 
temporary mathematics. In the ^cry deep relation between changes of musical 
theory and the analysis of the infinite, the details have never yet been mvesti- ^ 
gated, although aesthetics might have learned a gr^at de^' more from these 
than from all so-called ‘ * psychology/ ' Still more rcvealiiiig would be a history 
of musical instruments written, not (as it always is) from the technical stand- 
point of tone-production, but as a study of the deep^piritual bases of the tone- 
colours and tone-effects aimed at. For it was the wish, intensified to the point 
of a longing, to fill a spatial infinity with sound which produced — in contrast 
to the Classical lyre and reed (lyra, kithara; aulos, syrinx) and the Arabian 
lute — the two great families of keyboard instruments (organ, pianoforte, etc.) « 
and bow instruments, and that as early as the Gothic time. The development 
of both these families belongs spiritually (and possibly also in point of technical 
origin) to the Ccltic-Gcrmanic North lying between Ireland, the Weser and the 
Seine. The organ and clavichord belong certainly to England, the bow in- 
struments reached their definite forms in Upper Italy between 1480 and 1550, 
while it was principally in Germany that the organ was devdoped into the 
sfaci-cotnmandmi giant that we know, an instrument the like of which docs not 
exist in all musical history. The free organ-playing of Bach and his time was 
nothing if it was not analysis — analysis of a strange and vast tone-world. 
And, similarly, it is in conformity with the Western number-thinking, and in ? 
opposition to the Classical, that our string and wind instruments have been ; 
developed not singly but in great groups (strings, woodwind, brass), ordered 
within themselves according to the compass of the four human voices, the 
history of the modem orchestra, with all its discovencs of new and modifica- 
tion of old instmments, is in reality the self-contained history of one tone-world , 
— a world, moreover, that is quite capable of being exprcsscd.in the forms of the 
higher analysis. 



V 

When, about 540 b.c., the circle of the Pythagoreans arrived at the idea that 
nrnnher is the essence of all things^ it was not “ a step in the development of mathe- 
matics*’ that was made, but a wholly new mathematic that was born. Long 
heralded by metaphysical problem-posings and artistic form-tendencies, now it 
came forth from the depths of the Classical soul as a formulated theory,, a 
mathematic'^ bom in one act at one great historical moment ^ — just as the 
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mathematic of the Egyptians had been, and the algebra-astronomy of the 
Babylonian Culture with its ecliptic co-ordmate system — and new — for these 
older mathematics had long been extinguished and the Egyptian was never 
written down. Fulfilled by th^ xnd century b,c., thc^ Classical mathematic 
vanished m its turn (for though it seemingly exists even to-day, it is only as a 
convenience of notafion that it does so), and gave place to^he Arabian. From 
what we know of the Alexandrian mathematic, it is a necessat}!; presumption 
that there was a great movement within the Middle East, of which the centre 
of gravity must-have lam in the Persian-Baby Ionian schools (such as Edcssa, 
Gundisapora and*<^tesiphan) and of which only details found their way into 
the regions of Classical speech. In spite of their Greek names, the Alexandrian 
mathematicians — ^nodorus who dealt with figures of equal perimeter, 
Serenus who worked on the properties of a harmonic pencil in space, Hypsicles 
who introduced the ChaiSean circle-division, Diophantus above all — were 
all without doubt Aramieans, and their w^orks only a small part of a literature 
which was written principally in Syriac. This mathematic found its comple- 
tion in the investigations of the Arabian-Islamic thinkers, and after these 
there was again a*Iong interval. And then a perfectly new mathematic was 
born, the Western, our own^ which in our infatuation we regard as ‘'Mathe- 
matics,** as the culmination and the implicit purpose of two thousand years* 
evolution, though in reality its centuries are (strictly) numbered and to-day 
almost spent. 

The most valuable thing in the Classical mathematic is its proposition that 
number is the essence of all things pmptblt to th senses, E>cfining number as a 
measure, it contains the whole world-feeling of a soul passionately devoted to 
the “here** and the **now.*’ Measurement in this sense means the measure- 
ment of something neat and corporeal. Consider the content of the Classical 
art-work, say the free-standing statue of a naked man; here every essential and 
important element of Being, its whole rhythm, is exhaustively rendered by 
surfaces, dimensions and the sensuous relations of the parts. The Pythagorean 
notion of the harmony of numbens, although it was probably deduced from 


' music — a music, be it noted, that knew not polyphony or harmony, and f 

i formed its instruments to render single plump, almost fleshy, tones — seems to ^ 

J be the very mould for a sculpture that has this ideal. The worked stone is only 

^ a something in so far a^it h^ considered limits and measured form; what it is 

j ‘ is what it has become under the sculptor’s chisel. Apart from this it is a chaos ^ I 

something not yet actualmed, in fact for the time being a null. The same feeling f 

; transferred to the grander stage produces, as an opposite to the state of chaos, 

; that of cosmos^ which for the Classical soul implies a clcared-i^ situation of the I 

j external world, a harmraic order which includes each separate thing as a well- ^ ^ 

- defined, comprehensible and present entity. The sum of such things constitutes 
I neither more nor less than the whole world, and the interspaces between them/ 

I 
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which for us are filled with the impressive symbol of the Universe of Space, are 
for them the nonent (to hv). 

Extension means, for Classical mankind body, and for us space, and it is 
as a function of space^that, to us, things "appear/’ And, looking backward 
from this standpoint, we may perhaps see into the deepest concept of the Classi* 
cal metaphysics, Anaximander*s airupop — a word that is quite untranslatable 
into any Western tongue. It is that which possesses no "number” m the 
Pythagorean sense of the woi?d,^ no measurable dimensions or definable limits, 
and therefore no being; the measureless, the negation of form, statue not yet 
carved out of the block, the apxn optically boundless and f^mless, which only 
becomes a something (namely, the world) after being split up by the senses. 

It IS the underlying form a fnm of Classical cognition, boailmess as such, which 
IS replaced exactly m the Kantian w’-orld-picturc hj that Space out of which 
Kant mamtamed that all things could be "thought forth/’ 

We can now understand what it is that divides one mathematic from an- 
other, and m particular the Classical from the Western. The whole world- 
feeling of the matured Classical world led it to see mathematics only as the 
theory of. relations of magnitude, dimension and form between bodies. When, 
from out of this feeling, Pythagoras evolved and expressed the decisive formula, 
number had come, for him, to be an optical symbol — not a measure of form 
generally, an abstract relation, but a frontier-post of the domain of the Become, 
or rather of that part of it which the senses were able to split up and pass under 
review. By the whole Classical world without exception numbers arc con- 
ceived as units of measure, as magnitude, lengths, or surfaces, and for it no 
other sort of extension is imaginable. The whole Classical mathematic is at 
bottom Stmom^try (solid geometry). To Euclid, who rounded off its system m 
the third century, the triangle is of deep necessity the bounding surface of a 
body, never a system of three intersecting straight lines or a group of three 
points in three-dimensional space. He defines a line as "length without 
breadth” dTrXar^y). In out mouths such a definition would be pitiful 

— in the Classical mathematic it was brilliant. 

The Western number, too, is not, as Kant and even Helmholtz thought, 
something proceeding out of Time as an a priori form of conception, but is some- 
thing specifically spatial, in that it is an order (or ordering) of like units. 
Actual time (as we shall sec more and more cIcaMy in^thc sequel) has not the 
slightest relation with mathematical things. Numbers belong exclusively to ! 
the domain of extension. But there arc precisely as many possibilities — and | 
therefore necessities — of ordered presentation of the extended as there arc | 
Cultures. Classical number is a thought-process dealing not with spatial rela- ^ 
tions but with visibly limitabic and tangible units, aod it follows naturally I 
and necessarily that the Classical knows only the “natural” (positive md 4 
whole) nunSbers, which on the contrary olay in our Western mathematics a I 


! 
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I quite undistinguished part in the midst of complex, hypercomplex, non- 
Archimedean and other number-systems 

On this account, the idea of irrational numbers — the unending decimal 
fractions of our notation — was unrealizable within th<? Greek spirit, Euclid 
— and he .ought; to have been better understood — th^t incommensurable 
lines are related to one another hke numbers,'* In fact, it is the idea of irra- 
tional number that, once achieved, separates the notion of number from that of 
magnitude, for the magnitude of such a numb<t* (r, for example) can never be 
defined or exactly represented by any straight line Moreover, it follows from 
this that in considering the relation, say, between diagonal and side in a square 
the Greek would be bought up suddenly against a quite other sort of number, 
which was fundamentally alien to the Classical soul, and was consequently 
feared as a secret of its proper existence too dangerous to be unveiled. There is 
a singular and significant late-Greek legend, according to which the man who 
first published the hidden mystery of the irrational perished by shipwreck, 
**for the unspeakable and the formless must be left hidden for ever/* ^ 

^ The fear that underlies this legend is the selfsame notion that prevented even 
the ripest Greeks from extending their tmy city-states so as to organize the 
country-side politically, from laying out their streets to end in prospects and 
their alleys to give vistas, that made them recoil time and again ftom the 
Babylonian astronomy with its penetration of endless starry space, ^ and refuse 
to venture out of the Mediterranean along sea-paths long before dared by the 
Phosnicians and the Egyptians. It is the deep metaphysical fear that the sense- 
comprehensible and present in which the Classical existence had entrenched 
, itself would collapse and precipitate its cosmos (largely created and sustained 
by art) into unknown primitive abysses. And to understand this fear is to 
' understand the final significance of Classical number — that is, measure in con- 

trast to the imneasurabk — and to grasp the high ethical significance of its 
limitation. Goethe too, as a nature-student, felt it — hence his almost terri- 
’ fied aversion to mathematics, which as we can now see was really an involun- 

; ^ One may be permitted to add chat according to legend, both Hippasus who took to himself 

, public credit for the discovery of a sphere of twelve pentagons, viz., the regular dodecahedron 

(regarded bv the Pythagoreans as the quintessence — or xchcr — of a world of real tetrahedrons. 

, ' octahedrons, icosahedrons and cubes),* and Archvtas the eighth successor of the Founder are reputed 

# to have been drowned at sea *lhc pentagon from which this dodecahedron is derived, itself involves 
incommensurable numbers. The ** pentagram** was the recognition badge of Pythagoreans and the 
I clXoyov (mcommensurablc) their special secret It wmuld be noted, too, that Pythagoreanism was 
popular till ICS initiates were found to he dealing in these alarming and subversive doctrines, and then 
|l, they were suppressed and lynched — a persecution which suggests more than one deep analogy with 
certain hcresy^supprcssions of Western history. The English student mav be rcf^cd to G J Allman, 
i Tbaks to Eacifd (Cmubridgc, 1889), and to his articles ** Pythagoras,'* ‘‘Philolaus ** 

and ** Archytas** m the En^, Bnt , XI Edition — Tr, 

^Horacc*s words (Odes I xs): **Tu nc quxsicris, scire nefas, quem mihi quem tiljt hnem di dc- 
g dermt, Lcuconoc, me Bahylmm temptaris mmms , . carpe dicm, tptam mmmum mdula postm, 
a • 
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tary reaction agamst the nm-Classtcal mathematic, the Infmitcsimai Calculus ] 
which underlay the natural philosophy of his time. | 

Religious feeling in Classical man focused itself ever more and more intensely 
upon physically prcseift, Iccahzcd cults which hone expressed a college of Eucli- 
dean deities. Abst;,actions, dogmas floating homeless m tjie space of thought, 
were ever alien to it. A cult of this kind has as much in common with a 
Roman Cath61ic dogma as the statue has with the cathedral organ. There is no 
doubt that something of cult was comprised in the Euclidean mathematic 
consider, for instance, the secret doctrines of the Pythagoreans and the Theo- 
rems of regular polyhedrons with their esoteric significa4:c in the circle of 
Plato. Just so, there is a deep relation between Descartes* analysis of the in- 
finite and contemporary dogmatic theology as it progressed from the final 
decisions of the Reformation and the Countcr-Refornation to entirely dcsensual- 
ked deism. Descartes and Pascal were mathematicians and Jaoscnists, Leibniz a 
mathematician and pietist. Voltaire, Lagrange and D" Alembert w^cre contem- 
poraries. Now, the Classical soul felt the principle of the irrational, which 
overturned the statuesquciy-ordered array of whole numbers and the complete i 
and self-sufficing world-order for which these stood, as an impiety agamst the 
Divine itself. In Platons *‘Timaeus ** this feeling is unmistakable. For the trans- 
formation of a series of discrete numbers into a continuum challenged not merely 
the Classical notion of number but the Classical wdrid-idca itself, and so it is 
understandable that even mgatm numbers, which to us offer no conceptual 
difficulty, were impossible in the Classical mathematic, let'^alonc %tro as a 
numhtr^ that refined creation of a wonderful abstractive power which, for 
the Indian soul that conceived it as base for a positional numeration, was , 
nothing more nor less than the key to the meaning of existence. Hcgatm 
magnitudes have no existence. The expression ( — x) X ( — 3 ) -f 6 is neither 
something perceivable nor a representation of magnitude. The series of mag- 
nitudes ends with + I, and in graphic representation of negative numbers ; 
C-h 3 + X+ IO — I — X — pwc have suddenly, from zero onwards, pst- ■ 

the symbols of something negative; they mean something, but they no longer { 
are. But the fulfilment of this act did not lie within the direction of Classical ' 
number-thinking. I 

Every product of the waking consciousness o£ thc^CIassical world, then, is ^ 
elevated to the rank of actuality by way of sculptural definition. That which 
cannot be drawn is not number/' Archytas and Eudoxus use the terms sur- |' 
face- and volume-numbei^ to mean what we call second and third powers, and i; 
it is easy to understand that the notion of higher integral powers did not 
exist for them, for a fourth power would predicate at^once, for the mind based 
on the plastic feeling, an extension in four dimensions, and four matmai di- , 
mansions llito the bargain, which is absurd/* Expressions like which we 
constantly use,, or even the fractional index (Je.g., 5 ^ which is employed in the j 
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Western mathematics as early as Oresme (r4rh Century), would have been to 
them utter nonsense. Euclid calls the factors of a product its sides (TrXeupat) 
and fractions (finite of course) were treated as whole-number relationships 
between two lines. Clearly, ou# of this no conception oi zero as a number could 
possibly come, for from the point of view of a draughtsman it is meaningless. 
We, having minds differently constituted, must not argue from our habits to 
theirs and treat their mathematic as a “first stage” m the d«veIopment of 
‘‘Mathematics.” Within and for the purpose| of the world that Classical man 
evolved for himself, the Classical mathematic was a complete thing — it is 
merely not so for ^ Baljyionian and Indian mathematics had long contained, 
as essential elements of their number-worlds, things which the Classical number- 
feelmg regarded as nonsense — and not from ignorance either, since many a 
Greek thinker was acquannjed with them. It must be repeated, ‘ ‘ Mathematics 
IS an illusion. A mathematical, and, generally, a scientific way of thinking is 
right, convincing, a “necessity of thought,” when it completely expresses the 
life-feeling proper to it. Otherwise it is cither impossible, futile and senseless, 
or else, as we in the arrogance of our historical soul like to say, “primitive.” 
The modern mathematic, though “true” only for the Western spirit, is un- 
deniably a master-work of that spirit; and yet to Plato it would have seemed a 
ridiculous and painful aberration from the path leading to the * * true “ — to wit, 
the Classical — mathematic. And so with ourselves. Plainly, wc have almost 
no notion of the multitude of great ideas belonging to other Cultures that we 
have suffered t# lapse because o^siir thought with its limitations has not permitted 
us to assimilate them, or (which comes to the same thing) has led us to reject 
them as false, superfluous, and nonsensical. 

VI 

The Greek mathematic, as a science of perceivable magnitudes, deliberately 
confines itself to facts of the comprehensibly present, and limits its researches 
and their validity to the near and the small. As compared with this impeccable 
consistency, the position of the Western mathematic is seen to be, practically, 
somewhat illogical, though it is only since the discovery of Non-Euclidcan 
Geometry that the fact has been really recognized. Numbers arc images of the 
perfectly dcscnsualizcd understanding, of pure thought, and contain thek ab- 
stract validity within liicmsHves.^ Their exact application to the actuality of 
conscious experience is therefore a problem in itself — a problem which is 
always being posed anew and never solved — and the congruence of mathe- 
matical system with empirical observation is at present anything but self- 
evident Although the lay idea — as found in Schopcnha.*»."r — is that math- 
ematics rest upon the* direct evidences of the senses, Euchdean geometry, 

superficially identical though it is with the popular gcomctr>*^ of all ages, is 

• « 

^ Sec VoL U, pp, II et seq. 
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only in agreement with the phenomenal world approximately and within very 
narrow limits — m fact, the limits of a drawing-board. Extend these limits, 
and what becomes, for instance, of Euclidean parallels^' They meet at the line 
of the horizon — a simple fact upon which all^bnr art-perspective is grounded. 

Now, It is unpardonable that Kant, a Western thmker,^should have evaded 
the mathematic of distance, and appealed to a set of figure-examples that their 
mere pet tinesj* excludes from treatment by the specifically Western infinitesimal 
methods. But Euclid, as a thinl^er of the Classical age, was entirely consistent 
with its spirit when he refrained from proving the phenomenal truth of his 
axioms by referring to, say, the triangle formed by^an obiserver and two in- 
finitely distant fixed stars. For these can neither be dr^wti nor ** intuitively 
apprehended*' and his feeling was precisely the fccimg which shrank from 
the irrationals, which did not dare to give nothii^ness a value as zero(i.e., 
a number) and even in the contemplation of cosmic relations shut its eyes to 
the Infinite and held to its symbol of Proportioo- 

Anstarchus of Samos, who in zSS-xyy belonged to a circle of astronomers at 
Alexandria that doubtless had relations with Chaldaco-Persian schools, pro- 
lected the elements of a heliocentric world-system.^ Rediscovered by Coper- 
nicus, It was to shake the metaphysical passions of the West to their foundations 
— witness Giordano Bruno ^ — to become the fulfilment of mighty premoni- 
tions, and to justify that Faustian, Gothic world-fccling which had already 
professed its faith in infinity through the forms of its cathedrals. But the world 
of Aristarchus received his work with entire indifference and in 'a brief space of 
time it was forgotten — designedly, we may surmise. His few followers were 
nearly all natives of Asia Minot, his most prominent supporter Selcucus (about 
1 50) being from the Persian Selcucia on Tigris. In fact, the Aristarchian system 
had no spiritual appeal to the Classical Culture and might indeed have become 
dangerous to it. And yet it was diiferentiated from the Copernican (a point 
always missed) by something which made it perfectly conformable to the 
Classical world-feeling, viz., the assumption chat the cosmos is contmned in a 
materially finite and optically appreciable hollow sphere^ in the middle of which 
the planetary system, arranged as such on Copernican lines, moved. In the 
Classical astronomy, the earth and the heavenly bodies consistently re- 
garded as entities of two different kinds, however variously their movements 
m detail might be interpreted. Equally, the opliosit#^ idea that the earth is 
only a star among stars ^ is not inconsistent in itself with cither the Ptolemaic or 

^ la the oaly wnnng of his that survives, indeed, Aristarchus maintains the geocentric view, 
it may be presumed therefore that it was only temporarily that he let himself be captivated by a 
hypothesis of the Ch^ldacan Icaming, 

® Giordano Bruno (bom 154S, burned for heresy i&xi). His whole life might be expressed as a 
crusade on behalf of God and the Copernican tmivcrsc against a degenetated orthodoxy and an 
^Aristotelian wprld-idca long coagulated in death. — Tr. 

? F. Struna, Gmh. d Natmrwm, m Mimldfir (1910), p, 90. 
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the Copernican systems and in fact was pioneered by Nicolaus Cusanus and 
Leonardo da Vinci But by this device of a celestial sphere the principle of 
infinity which would have endangered the sensuous-Classical notion of bounds 
was smothered* One would hmc supposed that the ii|fiaity-conception was 
inevitably implied by the system of Aristarchus — long before his time, the 
Babylonian thinkers* had reached it* But no such thougHt emerges. On the 
contrary, in the famous treatise on the grams of sand ^ Archimedss proves that 
the filling of this stereometric body (for that if what Aristarchus’s Cosmos is, 
after all) with atoms of sand leads to very high, but nat to infinite, figure- 
results. This propo|ition^ quoted though it may be, time and again, as being 
a first step towards the Integral Calculus, amounts to a denial (implicit indeed 
in the very title) of everything that we mean by the word analysis. Whereas 
in our physics, the constai^tly-surging hypotheses of a material (i.e., directly 
cognizable) asther, break themselves one after the other against our refusal to 
acknowledge material limitations of any kind, Eudoxus, Apollonius and Archi- 
medes, certainly the keenest and boldest of the Classical mathematicians, com- 
pletely worked out, in the main with rule and compass, a -purely opncal analysis 
of things-become on the basis of scuIptural-Classical bounds They used deeply- 
thought-out (and for us hardly understandable) methods of integration, but 
these possess only a superficial resemblance even to Leibniz’s definite-integral 
method. They employed geometrical loci and co-ordinates, but these are always 
specified lengths and units of measurement and never, as in Fermat and above all 
m Descartes, unspecified spatial relations, values of points in terms of their 
positions in space. With these methods also should be classed the exhaustion- 
method of Archimedes, 2 gi’^'cn by him in his recently discovered letter to Eratos- 
thenes on such subjects as the quadrature of the parabola section by means of 
inscribed rectangles (instead of through similar polygons). But the very sub- 
tlety and extreme complication of his methods, which are grounded in certain 
of Plato’s geometrical ideas, make us realize, in spite of superficial analogies, 
what an enormous difference separates him from Pascal Apart altogether from 
the idea of Riemann’s integral, what sharper contrast could there be to these 
ideas than the so-called quadratures of to-day? The name itself is now no more 
than an unfortunate survival, the ** surface” is indicated by a bounding func- 
tion, and the dramng^ as such, has vanished. Nowhere else did the two mathe- 
matical minds approach^ each other more closely than in this instance, and 
nowhere is it more evident that the gulf between the two souls thus expressing 
themselves is impassable. 

In the cubic style of their early architecture the Egyptians, so to say, con- 

^ Ifl the ^Tsammites/" or Arenarms/* Archimedes framed a numcncaLnotation which was 
to be capable of expressing the number of grains of sand tn a spbm &f th size rf mtvmi — Tn 

^ Tins, for which the ground had been prepared by Eudoxus, was employed for calculating the 
roliimc of pyramids and conoi, “"the means whereby the Greeks were able to evade tht^forbiddcn no- ** 
don of infinity** ([Hciba^g, n Marh, L Kiass. Alter, [1912.], p. ay). 
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ccalcd pure numbers, fearful of stumbling upon their secret, and for the Hellenes 
too they were the key to the meaning of the become, the stiffened, the mortal. 
The stone statue and the scientific system deny life. Mathematical number, 
the formal principle oS an extension-world of %hich the phenomenal existence 
is only the derivative and servant of waking human consciousness, bears the 
hall-mark of causal necessity and so is linked with death as chronological 
number is wKh becoming, with hfe, with the necessity of destiny This con- 
nexion of strict mathematical ^rm with the end of organic being, with the 
phenomenon of its organic remainder the corpse, wc shall sec more and more 
clearly to be the origin of all great art. We have al^'cady jisoticed the develop- 
ment of early ornament on funerary equipments and re^ptaclcs. Numbers are 
symbols of the mottaL Stiff forms are the negation of life, formula and laws spread 
rigidity over the face of nature, numbers make dea^ — and the ** Mothers*' of 
Faust n sit enthroned, majestic and withdrawn, m 

“The realms of Image unconfined. 

. . , Formation, transformanon. 

Eternal play of the eternal mmd 

With scmbiaoccs of all things in creation ^ 

For ever and for ever sweeping round. “ i 



Goethe draws very near to Plato in this divination of one of the final secrets. 

For his unapproachable Mothers are Plato's Ideas — the possibilities of a 
spirituality, the unborn forms to be realized as active and purposed Culture, as 
art, thought, polity and religion, in a world ordered and determined by that 
spirituality. And so the number-thought and the world-idea of a Culture arc , 
related, and by this relation, the former is elevated above mere knowledge and 
experience and becomes a view of the universe, there being consequently as many ^ 
mathematics — as many number-worlds — as there are higher Cultures. Only I 
so can we understand, as something necessary, the fact that the greatest mathc- ^ 
matical thinkers, the creative artists of the realm of numbers, have been brought ' ' 
to the decisive mathematical discoveries of their several Cultures by a deep 
religious intuition. 


Classical, Apollinian number we must regard as the creation of Pythagoras 
— who founded a nligion^ It was an instinct that guided Nicolaus Cusanus, the 
great Bishop of Brixen (about 1450), from the idea of the unendiogness of God 
in nature to the elements of the Infinitesimal Calculi:^, Leibniz himself, who j 
two centuries later definitely settled the methods and notation of the Calculus, 


was led by purely metaphysical speculations about the divine principle and its 
relation to infinite extent to conceive and develop the notion of an analysts 
situs — probably the most inspired of all interpretations of pure and emanci- 
pated space — the possibilities of which were to be developed later by Grass- 
mann in his MsdehnungsUhte and above all by Ricmann, their teal creator, imhis 

^ Dr. Amter’s oraosUtion- — Tr 




r 
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symbolism of two-sided planes representative of the nature of equations. And 
Kepler and Newton, strictly religious natures both, were and remained con- 
vinced, like Plato, that it was precisely through the medium of number that 
they had been able to apprehend intuitively the essence* of the divine world- 
order. 

VII 

The Classical arithmetic, we are always told, was first liberated from its 
sense-bondage,' widened and extended by Didphantus, who did not indeed 
create algebra (t 5 ?e science of undefined magnitudes) but brought it to expression 
Within the framework of^the Classical mathematic that we know — and so 
suddenly that we ha-^ to assume that there was a pre-cxistent stock of ideas 
which he worked out. But this amounts, not to an enrichment of, but a com- 
plete victory over, the Clajpsical world-feeling, and the mere fact should have 
sufficed in itself to show that, inwardly, Diophantus does not belong to the 
Classical Culture at all. What is active in him is a new number-feeling, or let 
IS say a new limit-feelmg with respect to the actual and become, and no longer 
hat Hellenic feeling of sensuously-present limits which had produced the 
iuclidean geometry, the nude statue and the com. Details of the formation of 
his new mathematic we do not know — Diophantus stands so completely by 
limself m the history of so-called late-Classical mathematics chat an Indian 
nfluence has been presumed But here also the influence must really have 
)ecn that of those early-Arabian schools whose studies (apart from the 
logmatic) hav6 hitherto been so imperfectly investigated. In Diophantus, 
mconscious though he may be of his own essential antagonism to the Classical 
outidations on which he attempted to build, there emerges from under the 
urface of Euclidean inuntim the new Vxwit-julini which I designate the 
*Magian.'* He did not widen the idea of number as magnitude, but (unwit- 
mgly) eliminated it. No Greek could have stated anything about an undefined 
lumber a or an mdenommated number 3 — which are neither magnitudes nor 
mes — whereas the new limit-feeling sensibly expressed by numbers of this 
ort at least underlay, if it did not constitute, Diophantine treatment; and the 
£ttcr-notation which we employ to clothe our own (again transvalued) algebra 
;ras first introducci by Vieta in 1591, an unmistakable, if unintended, protest 
gainst the classicizing tendency of Renaissance mathematics. 

Diophantus lived abSut X50 a.b., that fs^ in the third century of that Arabian 
ulturewhoBC organic history, till now smothered under the surface-forms of the 
Loman Empire and the “Middle Ages,’* ^ comprises everything that happened 
fter the beginning of our era in the region that was later to be Islam's. It was 
reciscly in the time of Diophantus that the last shadow of the Attic statuary 
rt paled before the new space-sense of cupola, mosaic and sarcophagus-relief 
lift we have in the Early-Christian-Syrian style. In that time thctc was once , 

I Jol n, Chapter HI. 
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more mrhatc art and strictly geometrical ornament, and at that time too Dio- 
cletian completed the transformation of the now merely sham Empire into a 
Caliphate. The four centuries that separate Euclid and Diophantus, separate 
also Plato and Plotiis^us — the last and cojrftiusivc thinker, the Kant, of a 
fulfilled Culture and the first schoolman, the Duns Scotus, of a Culture )ust 
awakened. '* 

It IS here.that we are made aware for the first time of the existence of those 
higher individualities whose fommg, growth and decay constitute the ml 
substance of history underlying the myriad colours and changes of the surface. 
The Classical spirituality, which reached its final phase in/hc cold intelligence 
of the Romans and of which the whole Classical Culture with all its works, 
thoughts, deeds and rums forms the *^body/' had been born about iioo b c. in 
the country about the JEgc^in Sea. The Arabian Ci|Iture, which, under cover of 
the Classical Civilization, had been germinating in the East since Augustus, 
came wholly out of the region between Armenia and Southern Arabia, Alexan- 
dria and Ctesiphon, and wc have to consider as expressions of this new soul 
almost the whole ‘ ‘ late-Classical ' * art of the Empire, ail the young ardent relig- 
ions of the East — Mandasamsm, Manich^ism, Christianity, Neo-Platomsm, 
and m Rome itself, as well as the Imperial Fora, that Pantheon which is the 
first of all mosques. 

That Alexandria and Antioch still wrote in Greek and imagined that they 
were thinking in Greek is a fact of no more importance than the facts that 
Latin was the scientific language of the West right up to the time of Kant and 
that Charlemagne ‘‘renewed’* the Roman Empire. 

In Diophantus, number has ceased to be the measure and essence of plastic 
things. In the Ravennate mosaics man has ceased to be a body. Unnoticed, Greek 
designations have lost their original connotations. We have left the realm of 
Attic KtiKoKkyadU the Stoic inrapaila and 'yaXtfPri. Diophantus does not yet 
know zero and negative numbers, it is true, but he has ceased to know Pytha- 
gorean numbers. And this Arabian indeterminateness of number is, in its turn, 
something quite different from the controlled variability of the later Western 
mathematics, the variability of the function . 

The Magian mathematic — we can see the outline, though wc are ignorant of 
the details — advanced through Diophantus (who is obviously not a starting- 
point) boldly and logically to a culmination m the Abbassid period (9tfa cen- 
tury) that we can appreciate m Ai-Khwarizmi and Alsidzshi. And as Euclidean 
geometry is to Attic statuary (the same expression-form in a different medium) 
and the analysis of space to polyphonic music, so this algebra is to the Magian 
art with its mosaic, its arabesque (which the Sassanid Empire and later Byzan- 
tium produced with an ever-increasing profusion and luxury of tangible-intan- 
gible organic motives) and its Constantioian high-rcHcf in which uncertain 
deep-darks divide the freely-handled figures of the foreground. As algebra is to 
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lassical arithmetic and Western analysis, so is the cupola-church to the Doric 
mple and the Gothic cathedral. It is not as though Diopliantus were one of 
Lc great mathematicians. On the contrary, much of what we have been 
^customed to associate with hi 3 name is not his work %lonc. His accidental 
iportancc lies m the fact that, so far as our knowledge goes, he was the first 
athematician’in whom the new number-feeling is unmistakably present. In 
impanson with the masters who conclude the development of a mathematic — 
ith ApolJomiJs and Archimedes, with Gauss, Cauchy, Riemann ~ Diophan- 
s has, in his fo?m-language especially, something prmtttve. This something, 
hich till now we ^ave l^en pleased to refer to ‘Tatc-Classicar’ decadence, 

: shall presently leacn to understand and value, just as we are revising out 
sas as to the despised ^Tate-Classicai** art and beginning to see in it the 
1 itative expression of the gascent Early Arabian Culture. Similarly archaic, 

] imitive, and groping was the mathematic of Nicolas Oresme, Bishop of 
] sieux (i313-“I38x),^ who was the first Western who used co-ordinates so to 
s ^elastically^ and, more important still, to employ fractional powers — both 
( which presuppose a number-feeling, obscure it may be but quite unmistak- 
I le, which is completely non-Ciassical and also non-Arabic. But if, further, 

^ . think of Diophantus together with the early-Chnstian sarcophagi of the 
1 iman collections, and of Oresme together with the Gothic wall-statuary of 
t ^ German cathedrals, we sec that the mathematicians as well as the artists 
1 ve something in common, which is, that they stand in their respective Cul- 
t es at the samf(yiz^>, the primitive) level of abstract understanding. In the 
\ >rld and age of Diophantus the stereometric sense of bounds, which had long 
a ) reached in Archimedes the last stages of refinement and elegance proper to 
t ^ megalopolltan intelligence, had passed away. Throughout that world men 
V re unclear, longing, mystic, and no longer bright and free m the Attic way; 
t 7 were men rooted in the earth of a young country-side, not megalopoJitans 
I e Euclid and D’Alembert.^ They no longer understood the deep and com- 
f :ated forms of the Classical thought, and their own were confused and new, 
f: as yet from urban clarity and tidiness. Their Culture was in the Gothic 
0 idition, as all Cultures have been in their youth — as even the Classical was 
it he early Doric period which is known to us now only by its Dipylon pottery. 

C ly in Baghdad and in the 9th and loth Centuries were the young ideas of the 
a of Diophantus carried through to completion by ripe masters of the calibre 
0 ^lato and Gauss. 

^ Oresme was, equally, prelate, church reformer, scholar, sdcstist aod economist — the very 
t)' of the philosophcr-kadcr. — Tr. 

* Oresme m his Lantudmes Farmarum used ordinate and abscissa, not indeed to specify numcri- 
ca % but certainly to describe, change, i.c , fiindamenrally, to express functions — Tr, 

*^AlcxaQdfia ceased to be a world<ity in the second century a.b. and became a collection of 
he cs left over horn the Qaissical civilization which harboured a prumtivc popolaflton of quite " 
refit spiritual comtitution Sec Vol. txa et scq. 
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The decisive act of Descartes, whose geometry appeared m 1637, consisted 
not in the iatroducti/?n of a new method or in the domain of traditional 
geometry (as we are so frequently told), but in the definitive conception of a 
new number-idea^ which conception was expressed in the emancipation of ge- 
ometry from servitude to opticaliy-reahxable constructions and to measured 
and measurable lines generally,^^ With that, the analysis of the. infinite became 
a fact. The rigid, so-called Cartesian, system of co-ordinates — a semi-EucH- 
dean method of ideally representing measurable magnitudes — had long been 
known (witness Oresme) and regarded as of high importance, and when wc 
get to the bottom of Descartes* thought we find that what he did was not to 
round off the system but to overcome it. Its last historic representative was 
Descartes* contemporary Fermat ^ 

In place of the sensuous dement of concrete lines and planes — the specific 
character of the Classical feeling of bounds — there emerged the abstract, 
spatial, un-Classical element of the point w^hich from then on was regarded as a 
group of co-ordcred pure numbers. The idea of magnitude and of perceivable 
dimension derived from Classical texts and Arabian traditions was destroyed 
and replaced by that of variable relation-values between positions in space. 

It IS not in general realized that this amounted to the supersession of geometry^ 
which thenceforward enjoyed only a fictitious existence behind a fagade of 
Classical tradition. The word ** geometry** has an incxtensible Apollmiau ^ 
meaning, and from the time of Descartes %vhat is called the **ncw geometry*’ 
is made up in part of synthetic w^ork upon the position of points in a space which ^ 
is no longer necessarily three-dimensional (a manifold of points**), and in f, 
part of analysis, in which numbers arc defined through point-positions in space, - 
And this replacement of lengths by positions carries with it a purely spatial, ^ 
and no longer a material, conception of extension. 

The clearest example of this destruction of the inherited optical-finite | , 
geometry seems to me to be the conversion of angular functions — which in 
the Indian mathematic had been numbers (in a sense of the word that is hardly i; 
accessible to our minds) — into pmodte functions, and their passage thence 
into an infinite number-realm, in which they become series and not the ; ] 
smallest trace remains of the Euclidean figure. Inwall parts of that realm ^ 
the circle-number tt, like the Napierian base €, generates relations of ail | ' 
sorts which obliterate all the old distinctions of geometry, trigonometry and 
algebra, which are neither arithmetical nor geometrical in their nature, and 
m which no one any longer dreams of actually drawing circles or working out £ 
powers 

^ Bom died See Enc^ Brit , XI Ed , arcidc Fermat^ and references therein. — 7 r, E 
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At the moment exactly corresponding to that at which (c. 540) the Classical 
)ulin the person of Pythagoras discovered its own proper Apoilinian number, 
le measurable magnitude, the Western soul in the persons of Descartes and his 
meration (Pascal, Fermat, Desargues) discovered a notion ®f number that v^as 
ic child of a passionate Faustian tendency towards the infinite.^ Number as 
m magnitude inherent m the material presen^ess of things is paralleled by 
imbers as purs ^elatwn^^ and if wc may characteri2:e the Classical ** world/* 
le cosmos, as being based on a deep need of visible limits and composed ac- 
^rdingly as a sum material things, so wc may say that our world-picture 
an actualizing of aa\nfinite space m which things visible appear very nearly 
, realities of a lower order, limited in the presence of the illimitable. The 
mbol of the West is an idea of which no other Culture gives even a hint, the 
ea of Function. The function is anything rather than an expansion of, it is 
)mpletc emancipation from, any pre-existent idea of number. With the func- 
on, not only the Euclidean geometry (and with it the common human gcom- 
ry of children aild laymen, based on everyday experience) but also the 
rchimcdean arithmetic, ceased to have any value for the really significant 
athcmatic of Western Europe. Henceforward, this consisted solely m abstract 
lalysis. For Classical man geometry and arithmetic were self-contained and 
)mplete sciences of the highest rank, both phenomenal and both concerned 
ith magnitudes that could be drawn or numbered. For us, on the contrary. 
Lose things arc only practical auxiliaries of daily life. Addition and multi- 
iC4tion, the two Classical mei;hods of reckoning magnitudes, have, like their 
5tef geometrical-drawing, utterly vanished in the infinity of functional 
ocesscs. Even the power, which in the beginning denotes numerically a set 
maitiplications (products of equal magnitudes), is, through the exponential 
ea (logarithm) and its employment in complex, negative and fractional forms, 
ssociated from all connexion with magnitude and transferred to a transcendent 
lational world which the Greeks, knowing only the two positive whole- 
imber powers that represent areas and volumes, were unable to approach. 

bmk, for instance, of expressions like a”. 

Every one of the significant creations which succeeded one another so 
pidJy from the Renaifsance onward ~ imaginary and complex numbers, in- 
oduced by Cardanus as early as 1550; infinite scries, established theoretically 
^ Ncwto0*$ great discovery of the binomial theorem in 1666; the differential 
ometry, the definite integral of Leibniz; the aggregate as a new number-unit, 
nted at even by Descartes; new |:aroccs$cs like those of general integrals; the 
^ pansion of functions into series and even into infimte series of other functions 

I Similarly, coinage and double-entry book-keeping play analogona pam in tbc imoncy-tbitiking * 
< the Classical and the Watem Ciilturts mpeenvtiy. Vol. IX, 6jo cc *cq. 
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— IS a victory over the popular and sensuous number-fccimg in us, a victory * 
which the new mathematic had to wm in order to make the new world-feelmg 
actual 

In all history, so ftir, there is no second example of one Culture paying to 
another Culture long extinguished such reverence and submission in mattery 
of science as ours has paid to the Classical. It was very long before we found 
courage to think our proper thought. But though the wish to emulate the 
Classical was constantly present, every step of the attempt todk us m reality 
further away from the imagined ideal. The history of Western knowledge is 
thus one of frogresstve emancipation from Classical thought, an emancipation 
never willed but enforced in the depths of the unconscio^ls. And so the develop- 
ment of the new mathematic consists of a long, secret and finally mefotious battle agamst 
the notion of magnitude d 

X 

One result of this Classicizing tendency has been to prevent us from finding 
the new notation proper to our Western number as such. The present-day sign- 
language of mathematics perverts its real content. It is principally owing to 
that tendency that the belief m numbers as magnitudes still rules to-day even 
amongst mathematicians, for is it not the base of all our written notation? 

But it is not the separate signs (e g., a*, r, s) serving to express the func- , 
tions hut the function itself as umt, as element, the variable relation no longer ' > 
capable of being optically defined, that constitutes the new number; and this 
new number should have demanded a new notation built up with entire dis- 
regard of Classical influences. Consider the diifcrence between two equations 
(if the same word can be used of two such dissimilar things) such as 3 * -f 4 * ' 

5 ® and X” + ^ (the equation of Fermat’s theorem). The first consists . 

of several Classical numbers ~ i.e., magnitudes — but the second is one number 
of a different sort, veiled by being written down according to Euclideao- 
Archimedcan tradition in the identical form of the first. In the first case, the 
sign «= establishes a rigid connexion between definite and tangible magnitudes, / 
but in the second it states that within a domain of variable images there exists 
a relation such that from certain alterations certain other alterations necessarily , ; 
follow. The first equation has as its aim the specification by measurement of 
a concrete magnitude, viz., a result,” while the second has, in general, no 
result but is simply the picture and sign of a relation which for n>z (this is | 
the famous Fermat problem 0 ^an probably be shown to exclude integers. A h; 

^ The same may be satd m the matter of Roman Law (sec Vo!. 11, pp. 96 cc scq.) ancl of coinage 
(sec VoL II, pp scq.) » 

* That IS, ** it IS impossible to part a cube into two cubes, a biquadratc into two biqnadratcs, and R 
generally any power above the square into two powers having the same exponent. ’* Fermat cla/med ® 
to possess a proof of the proposition, but this has not been preserved, and no general proof has p 
hitherto been obtained* — Tf. _ 
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reek mathematician would have found it quite impossible to understand the 
jrport of an operation like this, which was nor meant to be “\^orked out/* 
As applied to the letters in Fermat’s equation, the notion of the unknown 
completely misleading In tht first equation ^ is a n%agnitude, defined and 
easurable, which it is our business to compute. In the second, the word 
defined” has 'no meaning at all for y, and conset^uently we do not 
tempt to compute their '‘values/' Hence they are not numbers*at all m the 
astic sense b«t signs representing a conncxicyi that is destitute of the hall- 
arks of magnitude, shape and unique meaning, an infinity of possible positions 
like character, an ensegible unified and so attaining existence as a number. 
le whole equation, \hough written in our unfortunate notation as a plurality 
terms, is actually ms singk number, x, y, x being no more numbers than 
and = are. ^ 

In fact, directly the essentially anti-Hellenic idea of the irrationals is 
troduced, the foundations of the idea of number as concrete and definite 
llapse. Thenceforward, the series of such numbers is no longer a visible row 
increasing, discrete, numbers capable of plastic embodiment but a unt- 
mensional contmuum in which each ”cut” (in Dedekind's sense) represents 
lumber Such a number is already dilficult to reconcile with Classical number, 
r the Classical mathematic knows only one number between i and 3, whereas 
r the Western the totality of such numbers is an infinite aggregate. But when 
e introduce further the imaginary (V ~ x or and finally the complex 
imbers (gcncrtil form a + ht)y the linear continuum is broadened into the 
ghly transcendent form of a number-body, i.c., the content of an aggregate 
1 homogeneous elements in which a *‘cut” now stands for a number-surface 
1 tttammg an infinite aggregate of numbers of a lower ” potency *’ (for instance, 

I the real numbers), and there remains not a trace of number in the Classical 
d popular sense. These number-surfaces, wrhich since Cauchy and Riemann 
ve played an important part in the theory of functions, are thought- 
^ itum. Even positive irrational number (e.g., Vx) could be conceived in a 
I rt of negative fashion by Classical minds; they had, in fact, enough idea 
I It to ban it as and Ehcryou But expressions of the formx’ -^yt 

] beyond every possibility of comprehension by Classical thought, whereas 
) is on the extension of the mathematical laws over the whole region of 
1 e complex numbers, ’Within which these laws remain operative, that we 
1 ve built up the fiinction theory which has at last exhibited the Western 
J ithematk in all purity and unity. Not until that point was reached could 
1 is mathematic be unreservedly brought to bear in the parallel sphere of our 
c tamk Western physics; for the Classical mathematic was fitted precisely to 
i own stereometric world of individual objects and to static mechanics as 
c /eloped from Leucippus to Archimedes. ^ 

The brilliant period of the B^^’oque mathematic — the counterpart of the 
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Ionian — lies substantially in the i8th Century and extends from the decisive \ 
discoveries of Newton and Leibniz through Euler, Lagrange, Laplace and j,; 
D'Alembert to Gauss, Once this mmensc creation found wings, its rise was 
miraculous. Men haisdly dared believe their ^senses The age of refined scepti- 
cism witnessed the emergence of one seemingly impossible truth after another.^ 
Regarding the theory of the differential coefficient, D'Alembert had to say* 
“Go forward, and faith will come to you." Logic itself seemed to raise ob- 
jections and to prove fouadatfjns fallacious. But the goal wa^* reached. 

This century was a very carnival of abstract and immaterial thinking, m 
which the great masters of analysis and, with themf, Bach, Gluck, Haydn and 
Mozart — a small group of rare and deep mtciiccts—frevelled in the most 
refined discoveries and speculations, from which Goethe and Kant remained 
aloof; and in point of content it is exactly paralleled by the ripest century of 
the Ionic, the century of Eudoxus and Archytas (440--350) and, we may add, of 
Phidias, Polyclctus, Alcamenes and the Acropolis buildings — in which the 
form-world of Classical mathematic and sculpture displayed the whole fullness 
of its possibilities, and so ended. 

And now for the first time it is possible to comprehend m full the elemental 
opposition of the Classical and the Western souls. In the whole panorama of 
history, innumerable and intense as historical relations arc, we find no two . 
things so fundamentally alien to one another as these. And it is because ex- f 
tremes meet — because it may be there is some deep common origin behind 
their divergence — that we find in the Western Faustian soul this yearning L 
effort towards the Apollinian ideal, the only alien ideal which w»e have loved > ^ 
and, for its power of intensely living in the pure sensuous present, have envied, i: 


XI 


We have already observed that, like a child, a primitive mankind acquires 
(as part of the inward experience that is the birth of the ego) an understanding 
of number and tpso facto possession of an external world referred to the ego. As 
soon as the primitive's astonished eye perceives the dawning world of m’dcrd ex- 
tension, and the significant emerges in great outlines from the welter of mere im- 
pressions, and the irrevocable parting of the outer world from his proper, his in- 
ner, world gives form and direction to his waking life, there arises in the soul-- 
instantly conscious of its loneliness — the root-feeling of Imgtng (Schosucht). 
It is this that urges ''becoming** towards its goal, that motives the fulfilment 
and actualizing of every inward possibility, that unfolds the idea of indi- 
vidual being. It is the child's longing, which will presently come into the 
consciousness it^ore and more dearly as a feeling of constant direcHm and j 

^ Thus Bishop Berkeley's Dssamtie addrmid to an mpdel mathmaiktan (1735) shrewdly ask^ ; 
whcchcr the ^pathcmadaau were m a positkm m critichc th^ divioe for proccedmg ou the ha5ji"W I 
faith* — Tn ' 
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itially stand before the mature spirit as the emgma of Tme — ^ queer, tempting, 
Bsoluble. Suddenly, the words “past’' and “future" have acquired a fateful 
neanmg. 

But this longing which wclb out of the bliss of th^ inner life is also, in 
he intimate essence of every soul, a dread as well. As all becoming moves 
owards a having-become wherein it ends, so the prime feelibg of becoming — 
he longing — touches the prime feeling of having-become, the dread. In the 
present we feci^a trickling-away, the past implies a passing. Here is the root 
)f our eternal dincad of the irrevocable, the attained, the final — our dread of 
aortality, of the world itself as a thmg-become, where death is set as a frontier 
ike birth our dre"^ in the moment when the possible is actualized, the life 
s inwardly fulfilled and consciousness stands at its goal It is the deep world-fear 
f the child — which neve:^ leaves the higher man, the believer, the poet, the 
ttist — that makes him so infinitely lonely m the presence of the alien powers 
hat loom, threatening m the dawn, behind the screen of sense-phenomena, 
'he clement of direction, too, which is inherent in ail “becoming/’ is felt 
wmg to Its inexorabie trreversthhty to be something alien and hostile, and the 
uman will-to-understanding ever seeks to bind the inscrutable fay the spell 
f a name It is something beyond comprehension, this transformation of 
iture into past, and thus time, in its contrast with space, has always a queer, 
afEing, oppressive ambiguity from which no serious man can wholly protect 
imself. 

This world-fear is assuredly the most creatm of all prime feelings. Man owes 
> It the ripest and deepest forms and images, not only of his conscious inward 
fe, but also of the infinitcIy-varicd external culture which reflects this life, 
ike a secret melody that not every ear can perceive, it runs through the form- 
mguage of every true art-work, every inward philosophy, every important 
eed, and, although those who can perceive it in that domain arc the very few, 
lies at the root of the great problems of mathematics. Only the spiritually 
iad man of the autumnal cities — Hammurabi's Babylon, Ptolemaic Alexan- 
la, Islamic Baghdad, Paris and Berlin to-day — only the pure intellectual, 
ic sophist, the sensualist, the Darwinian, loses it or is able to evade it by 
tting up a sccretl^ss “scientific world-view” between himself and the alien 
s the longing attaches itself to that impalpable something whose thousand- 
rmed elusive manifcstMions are comprised in, rather than denoted by, the 
ord “time,” so the other prime feeling, dread, finds its expression in the 
tcilectual, understandable, outlinablc symbols of extension: and thus wc find 
at every Culture is aware (each in its own special way) of an opposition of 
m and space, of direction and extension, the former underlying the latter as 
coming precedes having-bccomc. It is the longing that underlies the dread, 
i :mes the dread, and not vice versa. The one is not $ub}ect to the intellect, 

1 c other is its servant. The rdlc of the one is purely to experience, that of the 
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other purely to know (^crlebcn, erkennen^. In the Clirist!;aii the 

opposition of the two wotld-feelmgs is expressed by. "Fear God and love 
Him/’ 

In the soul of all primitive mankind, )ust%s in that of earliest childhood, 
there IS something which impels it to find means of dealing with the alien 
powers of the exfension-world that assert themselves, inexorable, in and 
through space To bind, to bridle, to placate, to "know" arc all, in the last 
analysis, the same thing. In Hfie mysticism of all primitive ptriods, to know 
God means to conjure him, to make him favourable, to him inwardly. 

This IS achieved, principally, by means of a word, t^ie Name — the "nomcn’* 
which designates and calls up the "numcn " — and alsQeoy ritual practices of 
secret potency, and the subtlest, as well as the most powerful, form of this 
defence is causal and systematic knowledge, delimifadon fay label and number 
In this respect man only becomes wholly man when he has acquired language 
When cognition has ripened to the point of words, the original chaos of tm- 
presszons necessarily transforms itself into a "Nature" that has laws and must 
obey them, and the wotld-m«itself becomes a world-for-us^ ^ 

The World-fear is stilled when an intellectual form-language hammers out 
brazen vessels in which the mysterious is captured and made comprehensible. 
This is thc^idea of ‘*tahoOy' ^ which plays a decisive part in the spiritual life of 
all pnmiti^^ men, though the original content of the word lies so far from us 
that it IS incapable of translation into any ripe culture-language. Blind terror, 
religious a^ive, deep loneliness, melancholy, hate, obscure impulses to draw near, 
to be merged, to escape ■— all those formed feelings of mature souls arc m the 
childish condition blurred in a monotonous indecision. The two senses of the 
word "conjure" (verschworen), meaning to bind and to implore at once, may 
serve to make clear the sense of the mystical process by which for primitive 
man the formidable alien becomes "taboo." Reverent awe before that which 
IS independent of one’s self, things ordained and fixed by law, the alien powers 
of the world, is the source from which the elementary formative acts, one and 
all, spring In early times this feeling is actualized in ornament, in laborious 
ceremonies and rites, and the rigid laws of primitive intercourse. At the zeniths 
of the great Cultures those formations, though retaining inwardly the mark of 
their origin, the characteristic of binding and conjuring, have become the 
complete form-worlds of the various arts and of religious, scientific and, above 
all, mathematical thought. The method common to all — the only way of 
actualizing itself that the soul knows — is the s^mhoh^ing of extension^ of space 
or of things; and we find it alike in the conceptions of absolute space that per- 
vade Newtonian physics, Gothic cathedral-interiors and Moorish mosques, and 

^ From the savage conjuror with his naming-magic to the modern scientist who subjects thmgs 
by attaching technical labels to them, the form has m no wise changed. See Vol. 11 , pp, i 6 € ct jeq., 
3Z1 ct seq ® « rr ^ 

^ Sec Vol. II, pp. 137 ct soq. 
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the atmospheric infinity of Rembrandt’s paintings and again the dark tone- 
worlds of Beethoven’s quartets, in the regular polyhedrons of Euclid, the 
Parthenon sculptures and the pyramids of Old Egypt, the Nirvana of Buddha, 
the aloofness of couttenstoms under Sesostns, Justiniaif I and Louis XIV, m 
the God-idea of an igschylus, a Plotinus, a Dante, and m the world-embracing 
spatial energy of modern technics. 

<« 

XII ^ 

To return to mathematics. In the Classical world the starting-point of 
every formative act 'i^yas, m we have seen, the ordering of the become,” in so 
far as this was present, visible, measurable and numerable The Western, 
CothiC, form-feehng on the contrary is that of an unrestrained, strong-willed 
"ar-ranging soul, and its cli®sen badge is pure, imperceptible, unlimited space 
But we must not be led into regarding such symbols as unconditional. On the 
:ontrary, they are strictly conditional, though apt to be taken as having iden- 
ical essence and validity. Our universe of infinite space, whose existence, for 
IS, goes without saying, simply does not exist for Classical man. It is not even 
apable of being presented to him. On the other hand, the Hellenic cosmos, 
vhich IS (as we might have discovered long ago) entirely foreign to our way 
)£ thinking, was for the Hellene something self-evident. The fact is that the 
nfinite space of our physics is a form of very numerous and extremely com- 
dicated elements tacitly assumed, which have come into being only as the 
opy and expression of mr soul, and are actual, necessary and natural only for 
ur type of waking life The simple notions are always the most difficult. They 
re simple, m that they comprise a vast deal that not only is incapable of being 
xhibited m words but does not even need to be stated, because for men of the 
articular group it is anchored in the intuition; and they are difficult because for 
11 alien men their real content is Ipso facto quite inaccessible. Such a notion, 
t once simple and difficult, is our specifically Western meaning of the word 
space.” The whole of our mathematic from Descartes onward is devoted to 
le theoretical interpretation of this great and wholly religious symbol. The 
im of all our physics since Galileo is identical, but in the Classical mathc- 
latics and physics n:hc content of this word is simply not knotm. 

Here, too, Classical names, inherited from the literature of Greece and 
itamed m use, have veiled the realities. Geometry means the art of measuring, 
nthmetic the art of numbering. The mathematic of the West has long ceased 
) have anything to do with both these forms of defining, but it has not man- 
ned to find new names for its own elements — for the word “analysis” is 
opelessly inadequate. • 

The beginning and end of the Classical mathematic is consideration of the 
ojjerties of individual bodies and their boundary-surfaces; thu» indirectly 
king in conic sections and higher curves. We^ on the other hand, at bottom 
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know only the abstract space-element of the point, which can neither be seen, 
nor measured, nor yet named, but represents simply a centre of reference. The 
straight line, for the Greeks a measurable ed^e, is for us an infinite continuum 
of points. Leibmz illustrates his infinitesimal principle by presenting the 
straight line as onj limiting case and the point as the other limiting case of a 
circle having infinitely great or infinitely little radius. But for the Greek the 
circle IS a pane and the problem that interested him was that of bringing it 
into a commensurable condition. Thus the s^uanng of the ctrM became for the 
Classical intellect the supreme problem of the fimte. The deepest problem of world- 
form seemed to it to be to alter surfaces boundcch by yirved fines, without 
change of magnitude, into rectangles and so to render them mcasurcable. For 
us, on the other hand, it has become the usual, and not specially significant, 
practice to represent the number r by algebraic lueans, regardless of any geo- 
metrical image. 

The Classical mathematician knows only what he sees and grasps. Where 
definite and defining visibility — the domain of his thought — ceases, his science 
comes to an end. The Western mathematician, as soon as he has quite shaken off 
the trammels of Classical prejudice, goes off into a wholly abstract region of 
infinitely numerous “manifolds’' of n (no longer 3) dimensions, m which his 
so-called geometry always can and generally must do without every common- 
place aid. When Classical man turns to artistic expressions of his form-feeling, 
he tries with marble and bronze to give the dancing or the wrestling human 
form that pose and attitude in which surfaces and contours have all attainable 
proportion and meaning. But the true artist of the West shuts his eyes and 
loses himself m the realm of bodiless music, in which harmony and polyphony 
bring him to images of utter “beyondness“ that transcend ail possibilities of 
visual definition. One need only think of the meanings of the word “figure” 
as used respectively by the Greek sculptor and the Northern contrapuntist, and 
the opposition of the two worlds, the two mathematics, is immediately pre- 
sented. The Greek mathematicians ever use the word (x&ixa for their entities, 
just as the Greek lawyers used it for persons as distinct from things 
Kol Tpbyfiara, persona et res). 

Classical number, integral and corporeal, therefore inevitably seeks to relate 
itself with the birth of bodily man, the crw/ia The number x is hardly yet 
conceived of as actual number but rather as the prime stuff of the 

number-series, the origin of all true numbers and therefore all magnitudes, 
measures and materiality (pinglichkcit). In the group of the Pythagoreans 
(the date docs not matter) its figured-sign was also the symbol of the mother- 
wombs the origin of all life. The digit 2., the first true number, which doubles 
the I, was therefore correlated with the male principle and given the sign of 
the phallug. And, finally, 3, the “holy number” of the Pythagoreans, denoted 
the act; of untop between man and woman, the act of propagation — the erotic 
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iggcstion m adding and multiplying (the only two processes of increasing, of 
ropagatmgi magnitude useful to Classical man) is easily seen — and its sign was 
le combination of the two first. Now, all this throws quite a new light upon 
le legends previously alluded to, concerning the sacriSege of disclosing the 
rational. The irrational — in our language the employment of unending 
*cimal fractions — implied the destruction of an organic and corporeal and 
productive order that the gods had laid down. There is no doubt that the 
^thagoreatt of the Classical religion v/erc themselves based upon the 

imemorial Demeter-calt. Demcter, Ga^a, is akin to Mother Earth. There is 
deep relation betw(^n the honour paid to her and this exalted conception of 
le numbers. 

Thus, inevitably, the Classical became by degrees the Culture of the small. 

' le Apollinian soul had i^ied to tie down the meaning of things-become 
! ^ means of the principle of vistbU Imtfs; its taboo was focused upon the 
j imediateiy-present and proximate alien. What was far away, invisible, was 
j f<9 facto not there. ' ’ The Greek and the Roman alike sacrificed to the gods of 
j e place in which he happened to stay or reside; all other deities were outside 
1 e range of vision. Just as the Greek tongue — again and again wc shall note 
I e mighty symbolism of such language-phenomena — possessed no word for 
J so the Greek himself was destitute of our feeling of landscape, hormons, 

< tiooks, distances, clouds, and of the idea of the far-spread fatherland cm- 
I acing the great nation. H&me^ for Classical man, is what he can see from the 
c adel of his native town and no more. All that lay beyond the visual range 

< this political atom was alien, and hostile to boot; beyond that narrow range, 
f ir set in at once, and hence the appalling bitterness with which these petty 
t ?vns strove to destroy one another. The Polis is the smallest of all concciv- 
a le state-forms, and its policy is frankly short-range, therein differing in the 
c :reme from our own cabinet-diplomacy which is the policy of the unlimited. 

S ciilarly, the Classical temple, which can be taken in in one glance, is the 
s allest of ail first-rate architectural forms. Classical geometry from Archytas 
t Euclid — like the school geometry of to-day which is still dominated by it 
- concerned itself with small, manageable figures and bodies, and therefore 
ti lained unaware of the difficulties that arise in establishing figures of astro- 
n meal dimensions, which in many cases are not amenable to Euclidean gcomc- 
ti Otherwise the subtle Attic spirit would almost surely have arrived at 
s< ac notion of the problems of non-EucIidcan gcomctry,for its criticism of the 
V ll-known **pafaller' axiom, ^ the doubtfulness of which soon aroused oppo- 

^ A bcgmnmg is now bciag made with the application of noc-Euchdean geometries to astroQ- 
OJ . The hypothesis of curved space, closed but without limits, filled by the^system of fixed stars 
01 radius of about 470,000,000 cafth-distanccs, would lead to the hypothesis of a couater-imagc of 
tfc spu which to us appears as a star of medium hnlhaucy. (Sec translator’s footnote, p, 332. ) 

* That only one parallel to a given straight hue is possible through a given points a propost- 
ti< that IS incapable of proof, ^ 
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XV 

Thus, finally, the whole content of Western number-thonght centres itscH 
upon the historic Imtt-pobUm of the Faustian inathematic, the key which opens 
the way to the Infinite, that Fausnan infinite which is so different from the 
infinity of Arabian and Indian wotld 4 dcas. Whatever < the guise — infinite 
senes, curves or functions — in which number appears in the particular case, 
the essence of it is the theory of the Imtt.^ This limit is the absolute opposite of 
the limit which (without being so called) figures in the Clas 4 :al problem of ^ 
the quadrature of the circle. Right into the i8th Century, Euclidean popular 
prepossessions obscured the real meaning of the differential principle. The idea 
of infinitely small quantities lay, so to say, ready to haild, and however skil- 
fully they were handled, there was bound to remain a trace of the Classical 
constancy, the semblance of magnitude, about them, 1,hough Euclid would never 
have known them or admitted them as such. Thus, ttro is a constant, a whole 
number m the linear continuum between >f i and - 1 , and it was a great hindrance 
to Euler in his analytical researches that, like many after him, he treated the 
differentials as zero. Only in the 19th Century was this relic of Classical 
number-feelmg finally removed and the Infinitesimal Calculus made logically 
secure by Cauchy’s definitive elucidation of the ImtMdeaj only the intellectual 
step from the ' ‘ infinitely small quantity ’ ’ to the * ‘ lower limit of eveiy possible 
finite magnitude’’ brought out the conception of a variable number which 
oscillates beneath any assignable number that is not zero. A number of this 
sort has ceased to possess any character of magnitude whatever: the limit, as 
thus finally presented by theory, is no longer that which is approximated to, 
but the approximation, the process, the operation itself. It is not a state, but a relation. ^ 

And so in this decisive problem of our mathematic, we are suddenly made to F 

sec how historical is the constitution of the Western souL^ 


XVI 

The liberation of geometry from the visual, and of algebra from the notion 
of magnitude, and the union of both, beyond all elementary limitations of 
drawing and counting, in the great structure of function-theory — this was the 

^ The tcchaical difference (m German usage) between Grtmii and Ormzi^ert is in most cases 
ignored in this translation as it is on y the underlying conception of ** number common to both that 
concerns us Grent is the “ limit strictly speaking, i c , the number a to which the terms ai, 

Ot . , of a particular senes approximate more and more closely, till nearer to a than any assignable 
number whatever The Gremsoert of zfundtm, on the ocher hand, is the “ limit of the value which 
the function takes for a given value a of the variable v. These methods of reasoning and their deriva- 
tives enable solutions to be obtained for scries such as (4,1 { —A f -i- 1 . . . or functiom 
. x(xx ^ x) , W } \^ / \^J 

auen as ^ ^ ^ mfmte or indefimte — Tr. 

* ‘'Function, rightly understood, ii existence considered as an activity " (Goethe). Cf. Vok EL 
p 618, for Itmctlonal money 
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grand course of Western number-thought. The constant number of the Classical 
mathematic was dissolved into the variable. Geometry became analytical and 
dissolved all concrete forms, replacing the mathematical bodies from which the 
rigid geometrical values had beem obtained, by abstract ^atial relations which 
m the end ceased to have any application at all to sense-present phenomena. 
It began by substituting for Euclid’s optical figures geometrital loci referred to a 
co-ordinate system of arbitrarily chosen '‘origin,’* and reducing t|jLe postulated 
objectiveness V existence of the geometrical object to the one condition that 
during the operKion (which itself was one of equating and not of measurement) 
the selected co-ordinate s^jj^stem should not be changed. But these co-ordinates 
immediately came to^e regarded as values pure and simple, serving not so much 
to determine as to represent and replace the position of points as space-elements. 
Number, the boundary of things-become, was represented, not as before pictori- 
ally by a figure, but symbolically by an equation. “Geometry” altered its mean- 
ing, the co-ordinate system as a picturing disappeared and the point became an 
entirely abstract number-group In architecture, we find this inward transfor- 
mation of Renaissance into Baroque through the innovations of Michael Angelo 
and Vignola Visually pure lines became, in palace and church facades as in 
mathematics, ineffectual. In place of the clear co-ordinates that we have in 
Romano-Florentine colonnading and storcying, the “infinitesimal** appears in 
the graceful flow of elements, the scrollwork, the cartouches. The construc- 
tive dissolves in the wealth of the decorative — in mathematical language, the 
functional. Columns and pilasters, assembled in groups and clusters, break up 
the fagades, gather and disperse again restlessly. The flat surfaces of wall, roof, 
storey melt into a wealth of stucco work and ornaments, vanish and break into 
a play of light and shade. The light itself, as it is made to play upon the form- 
world of mature Baroque — viz., the period from Bernini (1650) to the Rococo 
of Dresden, Vienna and Pans — has become an essentially musical element. 
The Dresden Zwinger ^ is a smfoma. Along with i8th Century mathematics, 
i8th Century architecture develops into a form-world of musical characters. 

XVII 

This mathematics of ours was bound in due course to reach the |X)int at 
which not merely the limits of artificial geometrical form but the limits of the 
visual Itself were felt bj theory and by the soul alike as limits indeed, as ob- 
stacles to the unreserved expression of inward possibilities in other words, 
the point at which the ideal of transcendent extension came into fundamental 
conflict with the limitations of immediate perception The Classical soul, with 
the entire abdication of Platonic and Stoic dra/?a|k, submitted to the sensuous 
and (as the erotic under-meaning of the Pythagorean numbers* shows) it rather 
than emitted its great symbols Of transcending the corporeal hcre-and-now 
^ Built for August H, 10 1711, as batbicim or forc-buildiug for a projected pahcc. — Tr. 
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it was quite incapable* But whereas number, as conceived by a Pythagorean, 
exhibited the essence of individual and discrete data m “Nature** Descartes 
and his successors looked upon number as something to be conquered^ to be 
wrung out^ an abstract^ relation royally mdiffhrent to all phenomenal support 
and capable of holding its own against “Nature” on all occasions. The 
will-to-power (to uSe Nietzsche’s great formula) that from the Earliest Gothic 
of the Edda^ the Cathedrals and Crusades, and even from the old conquer- 
ing Goths and Vikings, has ^ distinguished the attitude of^the Northern 
soul to its world, appears also in the sense-transcending energy, the dynamic 
of Western number. In the Apollinian mathemati^ the intellect is the serv- 
ant of the eye, in the Faustian its master. Mathematicf^^, “absolute” space, 
we see then, is utterly un-Classical, and from the first, although mathematicians 
with their reverence for the Hellenic tradition did not dare to observe the fact, 
It was something different from the indefinite spaciousness of daily experience 
and customary painting, the a fnon space of Kant which seemed so unambig- 
uous and sure a concept It is a pure abstract, an ideal and unfulfillable postulate 
of a soul which is ever less and less satisfied with sensuous means of expression 
and in the end passionately brushes them aside. The inner eye has awakened. 

And then, for the first time, those who thought deeply were obliged to 
see that the Euclidean geometry, which is the true and only geometry of the 
simple of all ages, is when regarded from the higher standpoint nothing but a 
hypothesis^ the general validity of which, since Gauss, we know it to be quite 
impossible to prove in the face of other and perfectly non-pcrcepmal geometries. 
The critical proposition of this geometry, Euclid’s axiom of parallels, is an 
assertion^ for which we are quite at liberty to substitute another assertion. Wc 
may assert, in fact, that through a given point, no parallels, or two, or many 
parallels may be drawn to a given straight line, and all these assumptions lead 
to completely irreproachable geometries of three dimensions, which can be 
employed in physics and even in astronomy, and arc in some cases preferable to 
the Euclidean 

Even the simple axiom that extension is boundless (boundlessness, since 
Riemann and the theory of curved space, is to be distinguished from endlessness) 
at once contradicts the essential character of all immediate perception, in that 
the latter depends upon the existence of light-rcsistanccs and ipso facto has 
material bounds. But abstract principles of boundaryeCan be imagined which 
transcend, in an entirely new sense, the possibilities of optical definition. For 
the deep thinker, there exists even in the Cartesian geometry the tendency to 
get beyond the three dimensions of experiential space, regarded as an unnecessary 
restriction on the symbolism of number And although it was not till about 
1 800 that the notion of mtdti'-dimensional space (it is a pity that no better word 
was found) provided analysis with broader foundations, the real first step was 
taken at tfie moment when powers — that is, really, logarithms — were rc- 
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eased from their original relation with sensually realizable surfaces and solids 
tid, through the employment of irrational and complex exponents, brought 
vithin the realm of function as perfectly general relation-values, It will be 
admitted by everyone who understands anything of nJathematical reasoning 
hat directly we passed from the notion of a^ as a natural maximum to that 
)f a ”, the unconditional necessity of three-dimensional space was done away 
VI th, ' 

Once the sf/^e-element or point had lost its last persistent relic of visualncss 
ind, instead of oeing represented to the eye as a cut in co-ordinate lines, was 
lefined as a group of three independent numbers, there was no longer my 
nherent ob)ecuon replacing the number 3 by the general number n The 
lotion of dimension was radically changed. It was no longer a matter of 
reatmg the properties of ^ point metrically with reference to its position in a 
risible system, but of representing the entirely abstract properties of a number- 
rroup by means of any dimensions that we please The number-group — con- 
astmg of n independent ordered elements — is an mage of the point and it is 
ailed a pome Similarly, an equation logically arrived therefrom is called a 
dane and is the image of a plane. And the aggregate of all points of n dimen- 
,10ns IS called an ^-dimensional space. ^ In these transcendent space-worlds, 
vhich are remote from every sort of sensualism, lie the relations which it is the 
)usiness of analysis to investigate and which are found to be consistently in 
igrcement with the data of experimental physics. This space of higher degree 
s a symbol which is through-and-through the peculiar property of the Western 
nind That mind alone has attempted, and successfully too, to capture the 
‘become” and the extended in ^hse forms, to conjure and bind — to “know” 
— the alien by this kind of appropriation or taboo. Not until such spheres 
number-thought are reached, and not for any men but the few who have 
'cached them, do such imaginings as systems of hypercomplex numbers (e g., 
:he quaternions of the calculus of vectors) and apparently quite meaningless 
>ymbols like acquire the character of something actual. And here if any- 
tvhere it must be understood that actuality is not only sensual actuality. The 
>piritual 1$ in no wise limited to perception-forms for the actuali:siag of its idea. 


i 
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From this grand intuition of symbolic space-worlds came the last and con- 
:Iusive creation of Western mathematic — the expansion and subtilizing of the 
function theory in that of groups. Groups are aggregates or sets of homogeneous 
tnathematical images — e g., the totality of all differential equations of a cer- 

% 

^ From chc standpoint of the theory of “aggregates” (or ”scfs of points”), a wclJ-ordcrcd set 
3f points, irrespective of the dimension figure, is called a corpus, and thus m aggregate ain — x 
Itmcnsiqns is considered, nUtmly to one of n dimensions, as a surface. Thus the Inut (wall, edge) 
an ” aggregate” represents an aggrega^ of lower “poccndality.** 
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tain type — which in structure and ordering are analogous to the Dedekind 
number-bodies Here are worlds, we feel, of perfectly new numbers, which arc 
nevertheless not utterly sense-transcendent for the inner eye of the adept, and 
the problem now is Co discover in those vast abstract form-systems certain 
elements which, relatively to a particular group of operations (viz., of trans- 
formations of the system), remain unaffected thereby, that is, possess invariance. 
In mathemancal language, the problem, as stated generally by Klein, is — 
given an ^^-dimensional manifold ('‘space”) and a group of transformations, it 
IS required to examine the forms belonging to the manifold xix respect of such 
properties as are not altered by transformation of th:: group. 

And with this culmination our Western mathemat/c, having exhausted 
every inward possibility and fulfilled its destiny as the copy and purest expression 
of the idea of the Faustian soul^ closes its development in the same way as the 
mathematic of the Classical Culture concluded in the third century. Both those 
sciences (the only ones of which the organic structure can even to-day be 
examined historically) arose out of a wholly new idea of number, in the one 
case Pythagoras’s, m the other Descartes*. Both, expanding in all beauty, 
reached their maturity one hundred years later, and both, after flourishing for 
three centuries, completed the structure of their ideas at the same moment as the 
Cultures to which they respectively belonged passed over into the phase of 
megalopoiitan Civilization. The deep significance of this interdependence will 
be made clear in due course. It is enough for the moment that for us the time 
of the great mathematicians is past Our tasks to-day are those of preserving, 
rounding off, refining, selection — in place of big dynamic creation, the same 
clever detail-work which characterized the Alexandrian mathematic of late 
Hellenism. 

A historical paradigm will make this clearer. 


Classical 

X Cmceptfon cf a new number 
About 540 B c 
Number as magnitude 
(Pythagoreans) 

(About 470, sculpture prevails over fresco 
painting) 

%. Zemth of systematic development 
450-^50 

Plato, Archytas, Eudoxus 
(Phidias, Praxiteles) 

Inward completion and conclusion of the figure'^cf Id 
. 3QP-3.50 

Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes 
(Lysippus, Lcocharcs) 


Western 

About 1650 A o. 

Number as relation (Descartes, Pascal, 
Fermat) (Newton, Leibniz, 1670) 

(About 1670, music prevails over oil 
paiiitmg) 


i75cr-i8oo 

Euler, Lagrange, Laplace 
(Gluck, Haydn, Mozart) 


After 1800 

Gauss, Cauchy, Ricmann 
(Beethoven) 
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CHAPTER III 

PROBLEM OF WORLD-HISTORY * 

I 

PHYSIOGNOMIC AND SYSTEMATIC 
I 

Jow, at last, it is possible take the decisive step of sketching an image of 
istory that is independent of the accident of standpoint, of the period in which 
bis or that observer lives — independent too of the personality of the observer 
imself, who as an interested member of his ow n Culture is tempted, by its 
digious, intellectual, political and social tendencies, to order the material of 
istory according to a perspective that is limited as to both space and time, and 
) fashion arbitrary forms into which the superficies of history can be forced 
It which are entirely alien to its inner content. 

What has been missing, till now, is detachment from the objects considered 
' iie Distant vom Gegenstande). In respect of Nature, this detachment has 
ng ago been attained, though of course it was relatively easy of attainment, 

! ice the physicist can obviously systematize the mechanical-causal picture of 
1 s world as impersonally as though he himself did not exist la it. 

It IS quite possible, however, to do the same as regards the form-world of 
1 story. We have merely been unaware of the possibility. The modern his- 
t nan, in the very act of priding himself on his ** objectivity/* naively and 
L consciously reveals his prepossessions. For this reason it is quite legitimate 
t say — and it will infallibly be said some day — * that so far a genuinely 
P astian treatment of history has been entirely lacking. By such a treatment 
XI neant one that has enough detachment to admit that any **prcsent*’ is only 
SI h with reference to a particular generation of men, that the number of genera- 
V as IS infinite, and that the proper present must therefore be regarded just as 
SI aething infinitely distant and alien is regarded, and treated as an interval of 
ti e neither more nor less significant m the whole picture of History than 
o ers. Such a treatment will employ no distorting modulus of personal ideals, 
St no personal origin of co-ordinates, be influenced by none of the personal 
h )es and fears and other inward impulses which count for so much in practical 
It ; and such a detachment will — to use the words of Nietzsche (who, be 
it aid, was far from possessing enough of it himself) — enable one to view 
tP whole fact of Man from an ijjimcnse distance, to regard the individual 
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Cultures, onc*s own included, as one regards the range of mountain peaks along 
a horizon. 

Once again, therefore, there was an act like the act of Copernicus to be 
accomplished, an act'^of emancipation from tfie evident present in the name of 
infinity. This the^Western soul achieved in the domain of Nature long ago, 
when It passed from the Ptolemaic world-system to that which is alone valid for 
It to-day, and treats the posi^on of the observer on one particular planet as 
accidental instead of normative. 

A similar emancipation of world-history from the accidental standpoint, 
the perpetually re-defined “modern period/* is berth possible and necessary. 
It IS true that the 19th Century a.d. seems to us infinitely fuller and more im- 
portant than, say, the 19th Century bx., but the moon, too, seems to us bigger 
than Jupiter or Saturn. The physicist has long ngo freed himself from pre- 
possessions as to relative distance, the historian not so. We permit ourselves 
to consider the Culture of the Greeks as an “ancient** related to our own 
“modern *’ Were they m their turn “modern” in relation to the finished and 
historically mature Egyptians of the court of the great Thuthmosis who lived 
a millennium before Homer? For us, the events which took place between 1500 
and 1800 on the soil of Western Europe constitute the most important third of 
“world* ‘-history, for the Chinese historian, on the contrary, who looks back 
on and judges by 4000 years of Chinese history, those centuries generally are a 
brief and unimportant episode, infinitely less significant than the centuries of 
the Han dynasty Czo6 b.c. to zzo a.d), which in Ms “ wdtld”-history arc 
epoch-making. 

To liberate History, then, from that thraldom to the observers* prejudices 
which in our own case has made of it nothing more than a record of a partial 
past leading up to an accidental present, with the ideals and interests of that 
present as criteria of the achievement and possibility, is the object of all that 
follows. 


11 

Nature and History ^ arc the opposite extreme terms of man*s range of pos- 
sibilitiesjwhercby he is enabled to order the actualities about him as a picture of 
the world. An actuality is Nature in so far as it assigns thmgs-becommg their 
place as thmgs-bccomc, and History in so far as it orders things-becomc with 
reference to their becoming. An actuality as an evocation of mmd is contem-^ 
plated, and as an assurance of the senses is critically comprehended, the first 
being exemplified in the worlds of Plato, Rembrandt, Goethe and Beethoven, 
the second in the worlds of Parmenides, Descartes, Kant and Newton. Cogni- 
tion in the strict sense of the word is that act of experience of which the com- 
pleted issue IS called “Nature.” The cognized and “Nature” are one and the 

^ See p, 55, also Vol. n,#pp. x5 ct seq. 
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same. The symbol of mathematical number has shown us that the aggregate oi 
things cogni2:ed is the same as the world of things mechanically defined, things 
correct once and for all, things bjought under law. Nam-e is the sum of the latv^ 
imposed necessities. There are only laws of Nature, No |>hysicist who under- 
stands his duty, would wish to transcend these limits His |ask is to establish 
an ordered code which not only includes all the laws that he can find m the 
picture of Nat|ire that is proper to himself but,iurthcr, represents* that picture 
exhaustively an^ without remainder. 

Contemplation or vision (Anschauen), on the other hand — I may recall 
Goethe’s words vision if to be carefully distinguished from seeing” — , is that 
act of experience whiS'h is itself history because it is itself a fulfilling 1 hat which 
has been lived is that which has happened, and is history. (Erlebtes 1st 
Geschehenes, 1st Geschicht# ) 

Every happening is unique and incapable of being repeated It carries the 
hall-m^fk of Direction (“Time”), of irreversibility That which has happened 
IS thenceforth counted with the become and not with the becoming, with the 
stiffened and not the living, and belongs beyond recall to the past. Our feeling 
of world-fear has its sources here. Everything cognized, on the contrary, is 
timeless y neither past nor future but simply “there,” and consequently per- 
manently valid, as indeed the very constitution of natural law requires that it 
should be Law and the domain of Jaw are anti-histoncal They exclude inci- 
dent and casuality. The laws of nature are forms of rigorous and therefore 
inorganic necessity. It becomes easy to sec why mathematics, as the ordering 
of things-become by number, is always and exclusively associated with laws and 
causality 

Becoming has no number. We can count, measure, dissect only the lifeless 
and so much of the living as can be dissociated from livmgncss Pure becoming, 
pure life, is in this sense incapable of being bounded. It hes beyond the domain 
of cause and effect, law and measure. No deep and pure historical research 
seeks for conformities ^vith causal laws — or, if it does so, it does not under- 
stand Its own essence. 

At the same time, history as positively treated is not pure becoming* it is 
an image, a world-form radiated from the waking consciousness of the his- 
torian, in which the becoming dominates the become. The possibility of ex- 
tracting results of any sotll by scientific methods depends upon the proportion of 
thmgs-becomc present in the subject treated, and by hypothesis there is m this 
case a defect of them, the higher the proportion is, the more mechanical, reason- 
able, causal, history is made to appear. Even Goethe's “living nature,” utterly 
unmathematical ’^rld-picturc as it was, contained enough of the dead and 
stiffened to allow him to treat at least his foreground scientifically. But when 
this*" content of things-bccome dwindles to very little, then history becomes 
approximately pure becoming, an^ contemplation and vision become an oc- 
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perience which can only be rendered in forms of art. That which Dante saw 
before his spiritual eyes as the destiny of the world, he could not psszbly have 
arrived at by ways of science, any more than Goethe could have attained by 
these ways to what fie saw m the great moments of his “Faust*' studies, any 
more than Plotmu^ and Giordano Bruno could have distilled their visions from 
researches* This contrast lies at the root of all dispute regarding the inner form 
of history* *En the presence of fhe same object or coipus of factst every observer 
according to his own disposition has a different impression o^thc whole, and 
this impression, mtangible and tncommumcabU^ underlies his judgment and gives 
it Its personal colour* The degree in which things^iecome are taken in differs 
from man to man, which is quite enough in itself to shdw that they can never 
agree as to task or method. Each accuses the other of a deficiency of “clear 
thinking,’* and yet the something that is expressed by this phrase is some- 
thing not built with hands, not implying superiority or a priority of degree 
but necessary difference of kind. The same applies to all natural sciences. 

Nevertheless, we must not lose sight of the fact that at bottom the wish to 
write history sctennfically involves a contradiction. True science reaches just as 
far as the notions of truth and falsity have validity, this applies to mathematics 
and it applies also to the science of historical spade-work, vi2;., the collection, 
ordering and sifting of material. But real historical vision (which only begins 
at this point) belongs to the domain of significances, in which the crucial words 
are not ’^correct** and “erroneous,” but “deep” and “shallow.** The true 
physicist is not deep, but keen* it is only when he leaves the ddhiain of working 
hypotheses and brushes against the final things that he can be deep, but at this 
stage he is already a metaphysician. Nature is to be handled scientifically. 
History poetically. Old Leopold von Ranke is credited with the remark that, 
after all, Scott's Quentin Durward” was the true history-writing. And so it 
is: the advantage of a good history book is that it enables the reader to be his 
own Scott. 

On the other hand, within the very realm of numbers and exact knowledge 
there is that which Goethe called “living Nature,” an immediate vision of 
pure becoming and self-shaping, in fact, history as above defined. Goethe’s 
world was, in the first instance, an organism, an existence, and it is easy there- 
fore to see why his researches, even when superficially of a physical kind, do 
not make numbers, or laws, or causality captured in'^formulae, or dissection of 
any sort their object, but arc morphology in the highest sense of the word; and 
why his work neither uses nor needs to use the specifically Western and un- 
Classical means of causal treatment, metrical experiment. His treatment of the 
Earth's crust is* invariably geology, and never mineralogy, which he called the 
science of something dead. 

Let It Jbe said, once more, that there are no exact boundaries set betwecfi the 
twb kinds of world-notion. However great^the contrast between becoming and 


m 
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the become, the fact remains that they are jointly present in every kind of 
understanding. He who looks at the becoming and fulfilling in them, experi- 
ences History, he who dissects them as became and fulfilled cognises Nature. 

In every man, in every Culture, in every culture-pha«e, there is found an 
inherent disposition, an inherent inclination and vocation to prefer one of the 
two forms as an ideal of understanding the world. Western mao is in a high 
degree historically disposed,^ Classical man far from being so. Wc follow up 
what IS given u§ with an eye to past and future, whereas Classical man knew 
only the point-p^sent and an ambiance of myth. We have before us a symbol 
of becoming in every bar^of our music from Palestrina to Wagner, and the 
Greeks a symbol of the pure present in every one of their statues The rhythm 
of a body is based upon a simultaneous relation of the parts, that of a fugue in 
the succession of elements tg time. 


m 

There emerge, then, as the two basic elements of all world-picturing, the 
principle of Form (Gestalt) and the principle of Law (Gesctz). The more 
decidedly a particular world-picture shows the traits of Nature,” the more 
unconditionally law and number prevail in it; and the more purely intuitive 
the picture of the world as eternally becoming, the more alien to numbers its 
manifold and intangible elements “Form is something mobile, something 
becoming, something passing. The doctrine of formation is the doctrine of 
transformation. , Metamorphosis is the key to the whole alphabet of Nature,” 
so runs a note of Goethe’s, marking already the methodic difference between 
his famous “exact percipient fancy’ ’ which quietly lets itself he worked upon 
by the living,^ and the exact killing procedure of modern physics. But whatever 
the process, a remainder consisting of so much of the alien element as is present 
IS always found. In strict natural sciences this remainder takes the form of the 
inevitable theories and hypotheses which are imposed on, and leaven, the stiff mass 
of number and formula. In historical research, it appears as chronology^ the 
number-structure of dates and statistics which, alien though number is to the 
essence of becoming, is so thoroughly woven around and into the world of 
historical forms that it is never felt to be intrusive. For it is devoid of mathe- 
matical import. Chronological number distinguishes uniquely-occurring actu- 
alities, mathematical niynber constant possibilities. The one sharpens the 
images and works up the outlines of epoch and fact for the understanding eye. 

^ “ Aflti-histonc^il/’ the expression which we apply to a decidedly systematic valuation, is to 
be carefully distinguished from *'ahistoncal/’ The bcgmnmg of the IV Book (5 3) of Schopen- 
hauer’s Welt als With und Votstellmg affords a good illustration of the man who thinks 
anti-historically, that is, deliberately for theoretical reasons suppresses and rgjects the historical 
in himself — something that is actually there The ahistoric Greek nature, on the contrary, neither 
possesses nor understands it. 

^ “There are prime phenomena which m their godlike simplicity we must not disturb oe in- 
fringe.'* 
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But the other is itself the law which it seeks to establish, the end and aim of 
research Chronological number is a scientific means of pioneering borrowed 
from the science of sciences, mathematics, and used as such without regard to 
its specific propertiesc Compare, for instance^ the meaning of the two symbols 
IX X 8 ~ 96, and 18 October, 1813.^ It is the same difference, in the use of 
figures, that prose^and poetry present in the use of words. 

One othg^r point remains to be noted.^ As a becoming always lies at the 
base of the become, and as the world-picture representative of becoming is that 
which history gives us, therefore history is the ongmal world-iorm, and Nature 
— the fully elaborated world-mechanism — is thtjate world-form that only 
the men of a mature Culture can completely actualize. In fact, the darkness 
encompassing the simple soul of primitive mankinds, which we can realize even 
to-day from their religious customs and myths — that entirely organic world of 
pure wilfulness, of hostile demons and kindly powers — was through-and- 
through a living and swaying whole, ununderstandable, indefinable, incal- 
culable We may call this Nature if we like, but it is not what we mean by 
‘'nature,*’ i.e , the strict image projected by a knowing intellect. Only the 
souls of children and of great artists can now hear the echoes of this long- 
forgotten world of nascent humanity, but it echoes still, and not rarely, even 
in the inelastic “nature* '-medium that the city-spirit of the mature Culture is 
remorselessly building up round the individual. Hence that acute antagonism 
between the scientific (“modern”) and the artistic (“unpractical”) world-idea 
which every Late period knows; the man of fact and the poet do not and 
cannot understand one another. Hence comes, too, that tendency of his- 
torical study, which must inevitably contain an element of the childish, the 
dreamy, the Gocthian, to dress up as a science, to be (using its own naive 
word) “materialistic,*’ at the imminent risk of becoming a mere physics of 
public life. 

“Nature,” m the exact sense, is a way of possessing actuality which is 
special to the few, restricted to the megalopolitans of the late periods of great 
Cultures, masculine, perhaps even senatorial, while History is the naive, youth- 
ful, more or less instinctive way that is proper to all men alike. At least, that 
is the position of the number-based, unmystical, dissectable and dissected 
“Nature” of Aristotle and Kant, the Sophists and the Darwinians, modern 
physics and chemistry, vis-h-vis the lived, felt and^punconfined “Nature” of 
Homer and the Eddas, of Doric and Gothic man To overlook this is to miss 
the whole essence of historical treatment It is history that is the truly natural, 
and the exact mechanically-correct “Nature” of the scientist that is the 
artificial conception of world by soul Hence the paradox that modern man 
finds “ nature ”-study easy and historical study hard 

^ The d^tc of Napoleon’s defeat, and the liberation of Germany, on the field of Leipzig. Tr. 

® Sec VoL II, pp. ^5 et scq., 317 ct seq 
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Tendencies towards a mechanistic idea of the world proceeding wholly from 
mathematical delimitation and logical differentiation, from law and causality, 
appear quite early. They arc found in the first centuries of all Cultures, still 
weak, scattered and lost in the fuS tide of the religious w«©rld-conception. The 
name to be recalled here is that of Roger Bacon. But soon these tendencies 
acquire a sterner character* like everything that is wrung out of the soul and 
has to defend itself against human nature, they arc not wanting in arrogance 
and exclusiveness. Quietly the spatial and comprehensible (comprehension is 
m Its essence nui^bcr, in its structure quantitative) becomes prepotent through- 
out the outer world of tljc individual and, aiding and aided by the simple 
impressions of sensuous-hfc, effects a mechanical synthesis of the causal and 
legal sort, so that at long last the sharp consciousness of the megalopolitan — 
be he of Thebes, Babylon, ^nares, Alexandria or a West European cosmopolis 
— IS subjected to so consistent a pressure of natural-law notions that, when 
scientific and philosophical prejudice (it is no more than that) dictates the 
proposition that this condition of the soul is th soul and the mechanical 
world-picture is the world, the assertion is scarcely challenged It has been 
made predominant by logicians like Aristotle and Kant. But Plato and Goethe 
have rejected it and refuted it. 


IV 

The task of world-knowing — for the man of the higher Cultures a need, 
seen as a duty, ®f expressing his own essence — is certainly in every case the 
same, though its process may be called science or philosophy, and though its 
affinity to artistic creation and to faith-intuition may for one be something 
felt and for another something questionable. It is to present, without accre- 
tions, that form of the world-picture which to the individual in each case is 
proper and significant, and for him (so long as he docs not compare') is in fact 
*'the** world. 

The task is necessarily a double one, in view of the distinction between 
‘'Nature** and “History.** Each speaks its own form-language which differs 
utterly from that of the other, and however the two may overlap and confuse 
one another in an unsifted and ambiguous world-picture such as that of every- 
day life, they are incapable of any inner unity. 

Direction and Extensjpn are the outstanding characters which differentiate 
the historical and the scientific (naturhaft) kind of impressibility, and it is 
totally impossible for a man to have both working creatively within him at 
the same time. The double meaning of the German word “Feme” (distance, 
farness) is illuminating. In the one order of ideas it implies futurity, in the 
other a spatial interval of standing apart, and the reader will not fail to remark 
that, the historical materialist almost necessarily conceives time as a mathe- 
matical dimension, while for the born artist, on the contrary, — ^ as the lyrics of 
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every land show us — the distance-impressions made by deep landscapes, clouds, 
horizon and setting sun attach themselves without an effort to the sense of a 
future. The Greek poet denies the future, and consequently he neither sees nor 
sings of the things df the future, he cleaves*' to the near, as he belongs to the 
present, entirely. 

The natural-science investigator, the productive reasoner in the full sense of 
the word, whether he be an experimenter like Faraday, a theorist like Galileo, 
a calculator like Newton, finds m his world only directionless qtiantitm which 
he measures, tests and arranges. It is only the quantitative ifhat is capable of 
being grasped through figures, of being causally dcjfined, of being captured in a 
law or formula, and when it has achieved this, pure nature-knowledge has shot 
Its bolt. All its laws are quantitative connexions, or as the physicist puts it, all 
physical processes run a course tn space ^ an expresSf<on which a Greek physicist 
would have corrected — without altering the fact — into “all physical proc- 
esses occur between bodies^' conformably to the space-denying feeling of the 
Classical soul 

The historical kind of impression-process is alien to everything quantitative, 
and affects a different organ. To World-as-Nature certain modes of apprehen- 
sion, as toWorld-as-History certain other modes, are proper We know them and 
use them every day, without (as yet) having become aware of their opposition. 
There is nature-knowledge and there is man-knowledgej there is scientific experience 
and there is vital experience. Let the reader track down this contrast into his 
own inmost being, and he will understand what I mean. 

All modes of comprehending the world may, in the last analysis, be described 
as Morphology, The Morphology of the mechanical and the extended^ a science which 
discovers and orders nature-laws and causal relations^ is called Systematic. The Morpbol- 
ogy of the organic^ of history and life and all that bears the sign of direction and destiny^ 
is called Physiognomic. 


V 

In the West, the Systematic mode of treating the world reached and passed 
Its culminating-point during the last century, while the great days of Physiog- 
nomic have still to come In a hundred years all sciences that are still possible 
on this soil will be parts of a single vast Physiognomic of all things human. 
This is what the “Morphology of World-History ’Vmeans. In every science^ 
and in the aim no less than in the content of it, man tells the story of himself. 
Scientific experience is spiritual self-knowledge It is from this standpoint, as 
a chapter of Physiognomic, that we have just treated of mathematics. We were 
not concerned ;with what this or that mathematician intended^ nor with the 
savant as such or his results as a contribution to an aggregate of knowledge, 
but with^the mathematician as a human being, with his work as a part of the 
phenomenon of himself, with his knowledge and purposes as a part of his 
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expression This alone is of importance to us here He is the mouthpiece of a 
Culture which tells us about itself through him, and he belongs, as person- 
ality, as soul, as discoverer, thinker and creator, to the physiognomy of that 
Culture ^ 

Every mathematic, in that it brings out and makes visible to all the idea of 
number that is proper to itself and inborn in its conscious being, is, whether 
the expression-iform be a scientific system or (as in the case of Egypt) an archi- 
tecture, the conf|ssion of a SouL If it is true that the intentional accomplish- 
ments of a mathematic belong only to the surface of history, it is equally true 
that its unconscious elcmtnt, its number-as-such, and the style in which it 
builds up Its self-contained cosmos of forms are an expression of its existence, 
its blood. Its life-history of ripening and withering, its deep relation to the 
creative acts, the myths and^the cults of the same Culture — such things are the 
subject-matter of a second or histoiical morphology, though the possibility of 
such a morphology is hardly yet admitted 

The visible foregrounds of history, therefore, have the same significance as 
the outward phenomena of the individual man (his statue, his bearing, his air, 
his stride, his way of speaking and writing), as distinct from what he says oi 
writes In the '‘knowledge of men these things exist and matter- The body 
and all its elaborations — defined, "become'* and mortal as they are — are an 
expression of the soul But henceforth "knowledge of men" implies also 
knowledge of those superlative human organisms that I call Cultures, and of 
their mien, their speech, their acts — these terms being meant as we mean them 
already in the case of the individuaL 

Descnptive, creative, Physiognomic is the art of portraiture transferred to 
the spiritual domain. Don Quixote, Werther, Julian Sorel, are portraits of an 
epoch, Faust the portrait of a whole Culture For the nature-researcher, the 
morphologist as systematist, the portrayal of the world is only a business of 
imitation, and corresponds to the "fidelity to nature" and the "likeness" of 
the craftsman-painter, who, at bottom, works on purely mathematical lines. 
But a real portrait m the Rembrandt sense of the word is physiognomic, that 
is, history captmcA in a moment. The set of his self-portraits is nothing else but 
a (truly Goethian) autobiography So should the biographies of the great 
Cultures be handled The "fidelity" part, the work of the professional his- 
torian on facts and figures, is only a means, not an end. The countenance of 
history is made up of all those things which hitherto we have only managed to 
evaluate according to personal standards, i e., as beneficial or harmful, good or 
bad, satisfactory or unsatisfactory — political forms and economic forms, 
battles and arts, science and gods, mathematics and morals. Everything what- 
soever that has become is a symbol, and the expression of a soul Only to one 
having the knowledge of men will it unveil itself. The restraint of a Jaw it 
abhors. What it demands is that its significance should be sensed. And thus 
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researcb. reaches up to a final or superlative truth — Allcs Verganglichc ist 
nur ein Gleichnis.^ 

The nature-researcher can be educated, but the man who knows history is 
born. He seizes and Jjierces men and facts with one blow, guided by a feeling 
which cannot be acquired by learning or affected by persuasion, but which only 
too rarely manifests itself in full intensity. Direction, fixing, ordering, defining 
by cause and effect, are things that one can do if one likes These things are 
work, but the other is creation Form and law, portrayal and comprehension, 
symbol and formula, have different organs, and their opposition is that in 
which life stands to death, production to destructioir. Reason, system and com- 
prehension kill as they “cognize.** That which is cognized becomes a rigid 
object, capable of measurement and subdivision. Intuitive vision, on the other 
hand, vivifies and incorporates the details in a diving inwardly-felt unity. 
Poetry and historical study are km. Calculation and cognition also are km. 
But, as Hebbel says somewhere, systems ate not dreamed, and art-works are not 
calculated or (what is the same thing) thought out. The artist or the real 
historian sees the becoming of a thing (schaut, wie etwas wird), and he can re- 
enact its becoming from its lineaments, whereas the systematist, whether he be 
physicist, logician, evolutionist or pragmatical historian, learns the thing that 
has become. The artistes soul, like the soul of a Culture, is something potential 
that may actualize itself, something complete and perfect — in the language of 
an older philosophy, a microcosm. The systematic spirit, narrow and with- 
drawn (*’ abs-tract’*) from the sensual, is an autumnal and passing phenomenon 
belonging to the ripest conditions of a Culture. Linked with the a/y, into 
which its life is more and more herded, it comes and goes with the city. In the 
Classical world, there is science only from the 6th-century lonians to the Roman 
period, but there was art m the Classical world for just as long as there was 
existence. 

Once more, a paradigm may help in elucidation. 
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* *' All we sec before us passing 
Sign and symbol is alone ** 

From the final stanza of Faust II (dmster’s translation). — Tr* 
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Seeking thus to obtain a dear idea of the unifying prmdplc out of which 
each of these two worlds is conceived, we find that mathematically-controlled 
cognition relates always (and tl^ purer it is, the more directly) to a continu- 
ous present. The picture of nature dealt with by the plfysicist is that which 
IS deployed before his senses at the given moment It is o^c of the tacit, but 
none the less firm, presuppositions of nature-research that ' ‘ Nature Natur) 

is the same for* every consciousness and for all times. An experimefit is decisive 
for good and all^ time being, not precisely denied, but eliminated from the field 
of investigation. Real history rests on an equally certain sense of the contraiy; 
what it presupposes as origin is a nearly indescribable sensitive faculty 
within, which is continuously labile under continuous impressions, and is in- 
capable therefore of possessing what may be called a centre of time.^ (We shall 
consider later what the phyjftcist means by “time.”) The picture of history — 
be It the history of mankind, of the world of organisms, of the earth or of the 
stellar systems — is a mmoty-pictmc, “Memory,” in this connexion, is con- 
ceived as a higher state (certainly not proper to every consciousness and vouch- 
safed to manym only a low degree), a perfectly definite kind of imagining power, 
which enables experience to traverse each particular moment sui spete atemttatis 
as one point in an integral made up of all the past and all the future, and it forms 
the necessary basis of all looking-backward, all self-knowledge and all self- 
confession In this sense, Classical man has no memory and therefore no history, 
either in or around himself “No man can judge history but one who has him- 
self experienced liistory, ’ ' says Goethe. In the Classical world-consciousness all 
Pastwas absorbed in the instant Present. Compare the entirely historical heads 
of the Nurnberg Cathedral sculptures, of Diirer, of Rembrandt, with those of 
Hellenistic sculpture, for instance the famous Sophocles statue. The former tell 
the whole history of a soul, whereas the latter rigidly confines itself to ex- 
pressing the traits of a momentary being, and tells nothing of how this being is 
the issue of a course of life — if indeed we can speak of * * course of life ' * at all in 
connexion with a purely Classical man, who is always complete and never 
becoming. 

VI 

And now it is possible to discover the ultimate elements of the historical 
form-world ^ 

Countless shapes that emerge and vanish, pile up and melt again, a thousand- 
hued glittering tumult, it seems, of perfectly wilful chance — such is the pic- 
ture of world-history when first it deploys before our inner eye. But through 
this seeming anarchy, the keener glance can detect those pure forms which 
underlie all human becoming, penetrate their cloud-mantle, *and bring them 
unwillingly to unveil. 

^ This phrase, derived by analogy from the centre of gravity of mechanics, is ofeeJ as a transla- 
tion of “mithm in emem Zeicpunktc gar nicht zusanunengefasst werden konnen.” — Tr 
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But of the whole picture of world-becoming, of that cumulus of grand planes 
that the Faust-eye ^ sees piled one beyond another — the becoming of the 
heavens, of the earth’s crust, of life, of man — we shall deal here only with 
that very small morphological unit that we are accustomed to call “world- 
history,” that history which Goethe ended by despising, the history of higher 
mankind during 6000 years or so, without going into the deep problem of the 
inward homogeneity of all these aspects What gives this fleeting form-world 
meaning and substance, and what has hitherto lam buried deep under a mass of 
tangible “facts” and “dates” that has hardly yet been bored through, is 
the fhmomenofi of the Great Cultures. Only after these prime forms shall have been 
seen and felt and worked our in respect of their physiognomic meaning will it 
be possible to say that the essence and inner form of human History as opposed 
to the essence of Nature are understood — or rather, that we understand them. 
Only after this inlook and this outlook will a serious philosophy of history 
become feasible. Only then will it be possible to see each fact in the historical 
picture — each idea, art, war, personality, epoch — according to its symbolic 
content, and to regard history not as a mere sum of past things without in- 
trinsic order or inner necessity, but as an organism of rigorous structure and 
significant articulation, an organism that does not suddenly dissolve into a 
formless and ambiguous future when it reaches the accidental present of the 
observer. 

Cultures are organisms^ and world-history is their collective biography Mor- 
phologically, the immense history of the Chinese or of the Classical Culture is 
the exact equivalent of the petty history of the individual man, or of the 
animal, or the tree, or the flower For the Faustian vision, this is not a postu- 
late but an experience, if we want to learn to recognisie inward forms that 
constantly and everywhere repeat themselves, the comparative morphology ^ 
of plants and animals has long ago given us the methods. In the destinies of the 
several Cultures that follow upon one another, grow up with one another, touch, 
overshadow, and suppress one another, is compressed the whole content of 
human history And if we set free their shapes, till now hidden all too deep 
under the surface of a trite “history of human progress,” and let them march 
past us in the spirit, it cannot but be that we shall succeed in distinguishing, 
amidst all that is special or unessential, the primitive culture-form, the Culture 
that underlies as ideal all the individual Cultures. 

1 distinguish the tdea of a Culture, which is the sum total of its inner pos- 
sibilities, from its sensible phenomenon or appearance upon the canvas of history 
as a fulfilled actuality. It is the relation of the soul to the living body, to its 
expression in the light-world perceptible to our eyes. This history of a Culture 

^ Cf Vol n, p. 33 et seq 

2 Not tlic dissecting morphology of the Darwinian’s pragmatic zoology with its hunt for 
causal connexions, but the seeing and overseeing morphology of Goethe. 
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IS the progressive actualissmg of its possible, and the fulfilment is equivalent to 
the end In this way the ApolLnian soul, which some of us can perhaps under- 
stand and share in, is related to its unfolding m the realm of actuality, to the 
“Classical’* or “ antique” as we c%ll it, of which the tangible and understand- 
able relics are investigated by the archaeologist, the philologist, the aesthetic 
and the historian 

Culture IS tjie pnme phenomenon of all past and future world-history* The 
deep, and scarcely appreciated, idea of Goethe, which he discovered in his 
“living nature ”^and always made the basis of his morphological researches, 
we shall here apply — in it% most precise sense — to all the formations of man’s 
history, whether fully matured, cut off in the prime, half opened or stifled in the 
seed. It IS the method of living into (erfuhlen) the object, as opposed to dis- 
secting It. “The highest to^hich man can attain, is wonder; and if the prime 
phenomenon makes him wonder, let him be content, nothing higher can it give 
him, and nothing further should he seek for behind it; here is the limit.” The 
prime phenomenon is that in which the idea of becoming is presented net. To 
the spiritual eye of Goethe the idea of the prime plant was clearly visible in 
the form of every individual plant that happened to come up, or even that 
could possibly come up In his investigation of the “os mtermaxillare ” his 
starting-point was the pnme phenomenon of the vettebrate typCj and in other fields 
It was geological stratification, or the leaf as the prime form of the plant- 
organism, or the metamorphosis of the plants as the prime form of all organic 
becoming. * ‘ The same law will apply to everything else that lives,’ ’ he wrote, 
in announcing his discovery to Herder. It was a look into the heart of things 
that Leibniz would have understood, but the century of Darwin is as remote 
from such a vision as it is possible to be. 

At present, however, we look in vain for any treatment of history that is 
entirely free from the methods of Darwinism — that is, of systematic natural 
science based on causality. A physiognomic that is precise, clear and sure of 
Itself and its limits has never yet arisen, and it can only arise through the dis- 
coveries of method that we have yet to make. Herein lies the great problem 
set for the xoth Century to solve — to explore carefully the inner structure 
of the organic units through and in which world-history fulfils itself, to separ- 
ate the morphologically necessary from the accidental, and, by seizing the 
purport of events, to asce«:ain the languages m which they speak. 

VII 

A boundless mass of human Being, flowing in a stream without banks, 
up-stream, a dark past wherein our time-sense loses all powers of definition and 
restless or uneasy fancy conjures up geological periods to hide away an cternally- 
unsdlvable riddle, down-stream, a future even so dark and timeless — such is 
the groundwork of the Faustian picture of human history. 
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Over the expanse of the water passes the endless uniform wave-tram of the 
generations. Here and there bright shafts of light broaden out, everywhere 
dancing flashes confuse and disturb the clear mirror, changing, sparkling, 
vanishing. These ar< 3 k what we call the clans/ tribes, peoples, races which unify 
a senes of generations within this or that limited area of the historical sur- 
face. As widely as these differ in creative power, so widely do the images 
that they create vary in duration and plasticity, and when the creative power 
dies out, the physiognomic, linguistic and spintuaJ identification-marks vanish 
also and the phenomenon subsides again into the ruck of 'the generations 
Aryans, Mongols, Germans, Kelts, Parthians, Frances, Carthaginians, Berbers, 
Bantus are names by which we specify some very heterogeneous images of 
this order. 

But over this surface, too, the great Cultures^ ^ accomplish their majestic 
wave-cycles They appear suddenly, swell in splendid lines, flatten again and 
vanish, and the face of the waters is once more a sleeping waste, 

A Culture is born m the moment when a great soul awakens out of the proto- 
spirituality (dem urseeUnhaften Zustande) of ever-childish humanity, and de- 
taches Itself, a form from the formless, a bounded and mortal thing from the 
boundless and enduring It blooms on the soil of an exactly-definable landscape, 
to which plant-wise it remains bound It dies when this soul has actualized 
the full sum of Its possibilities in the shape of peoples, languages, dogmas, arts, 
states, sciences, and reverts into the proto-soul But its living existence, that 
sequence of great epochs which define and display the stages of fulfilment, is an 
inner passionate struggle to maintain the Idea against the powers of Chaos 
without and the unconscious muttering deep-down within. It is not only the 
artist who struggles against the resistance of the material and the stifling of 
the idea within him Every Culture stands m a dceply-symbolical, almost in a 
mystical, relation to the Extended, the space, in which and through which it 
strives to actualize itself The aim once attained — the idea, the entire content 
of inner possibilities, fulfilled and made externally actual — the Culture sud- 
denly hardens, it mortifies, its blood congeals, its force breaks down, and it 
becomes Cmhxatton, the thing which we feel and understand in the words 
Egypticism, Byzantinism, Mandarinism. As such they may, like a worn-out 
giant of the primeval forest, thrust their decaying branches towards the sky 
for hundreds or thousands of years, as we see in China, m India, in the Islamic 
world. It was thus that the Classical Civilization rose gigantic, in the Imperial 
age, with a false semblance of youth and strength and fullness, and robbed the 
young Arabian Culture of the East of light and air.® 

This — the inward and outward fulfilment, the finality, that awaits every 
living Culture — is the purport of all the historic declines/' amongst them 
that decline of the Classical which we know so well and fully, and another 
' ^ $cc Vol. II, pp. 41 ct scq. s See Vol II, pp 2x7 ct seq. 
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decline, entirely comparable to it in course and duration, which will occupy 
the first centuries of the coming millennium but is heralded already and sensible 
in and around us to-day — the decline of the West*^ Every Culture passes 
through the age-phases of the in< 3 [viduai man. Each has 4 ts childhood, youth, 
manhood and old age. It is a young and trembling soul, heavy with misgivings, 
chat reveals itself in the morning of Romanesque and Gothic. It fills the 
Faustian landscape from the Provence of the troubadours to the»Hildcsheim 
cathedral of Bishop Bernward.^ The spring wind blows over it. * ‘ In the works 
of the old-Germdn architecture,” says Goethe, “one sees the blossoming of an 
extraordinary state. Anyotfie immediately confronted with such a blossoming 
can do no more than wonder, but one who can see into the secret inner life 
of the plant and its rain of forces, who can observe how the bud expands, little 
by little, sees the thing wit^ quite other eyes and knows what he is seeing ” 
Childhood speaks to us also — and m the same tones — out of early-Homeric 
Doric, out of early-Christian (which is really early-Arabian) art and out of 
the works of the Old Kingdom in Egypt that began with the Fourth Dynasty 
There a mythic world-consciousness is fighting like a harassed debtor against 
all the dark and daemonic in itself and in Nature, while slowly ripening itself 
for the pure, day-bright expression of the existence that it will at last achieve 
and know The more nearly a Culture approaches the noon culmination of 
its being, the more virile, austere, controlled, intense the form-language it has 
secured for itself, the more assured its sense of its own power, the clearer its 
lineaments In ifhc spring all this had still been dim and confused, tentative, 
filled with childish yearning and fears — witness the ornament of Romanesque- 
Gothic church porches of Saxony ® and southern France, the early-Christian 
catacombs, the Dipylon ^ vases. But there is now the full consciousness of 
ripened creative power that we see in the time of the early Middle Kingdom 
of Egypt, in the Athens of the Pisistratidas, m the age of Justinian, m that 
of the Counter-Reformation, and wc find every individual trait of expres- 
sion deliberate, strict, measured, marvellous in its case and self-confidence, 
And we find, too, that everywhere, at moments, the coming fulfilment suggested 

^ Sec Vol 11, pp. 116 ct seq What constitutes the downfall is not, c,g , the catastrophe of the 
Great Migrations, which like the annihilation of the Maya Culture by the Spaniards (see Vol II, 
p 51 ct seq ) was a coincidence without any deep necessity, but the inward undoing that began from 
the time of Hadrian, as in Chirlte from the Eastern Han dynasty 

* St. Bernward was Bishop of Hildcshcim from 993 to loii, and himself architect and metal- 
worker. Three other churches besides the cathedral survive m the city from his time or that of his 
immediate successors, and Hildcshcim of ail North German cities is richest in monuments of the 
Romanesque — Tr 

* By '‘Saxony,” a German historian means not the present-dav state of Saxony (which was a 
small and comparatively late accretion), but the whole region of the Weser and the lower Elbe, with 
Westphalia and Holstein — Tr 

Vases from the cemetery adjoining the Dipylon Gate of Athens, the most representative relics 
that wc possess of the Done or primitive age of the Hellenic Culture (about 900 to ^00 b.c ). — Tr. 
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itself; in such moments were created the head of Amenemhet III (the so-called 
“Hyksos Sphmx’' of Tams), the domes of Hagia Sophia, the paintings of 
Titian. Still later, tender to the point of fragility, fragrant with the sweet- 
ness of late October days, cotnc the Cnididn Aphrodite and the Hall of the 
Maidens in the Erechtheum, the arabesques on Saracen horseshoe-arches, the 
Zwinger of Dresden, Watteau, Mo5:art At last, m the grey dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, the fee in the Soul dies down The dwindling powers rise to one more, 
half-successful, effort of creation, and produce the Classicism that is common 
to all dying Cultures. The soul thinks once again, and m Romanticism looks 
back piteously to its childhood, then Enally, wei^ry^ reluctant, cold, it loses 
Its desire to be, and, as in Imperial Rome, wishes itself out of the overlong 
daylight and back in the darkness of protomysticism, in the womb of the 
mother, m the grave. The spell of a “second rehgiousness“ ^ comes upon it, 
and Late-Classical man turns to the practice of the cults of Mithras, of Isis, 
of the Sun — those very cults into which a soul just born in the East has been 
pouring a new wine of dreams and fears and loneliness. 

VIII 

The term “habit” (Habitus) is used of a plant to signify the special way, 
proper to itself, in which it manifests itself, i e , the character, course and 
duration of its appearance in the light-world where we can see it By its habit 
each kind is distinguished, in respect of each part and each phase of its existence, 
from all examples of other species. We may apply this useful ifotion of ‘ * habit 
in our physiognomic of the grand organisms and speak of the habit of the 
Indian, Egyptian or Classical Culture, history or spirituality. Some vague 
inkling of it has always, for that matter, underlain the notion of style, and we 
shall not be forcing but merely clearing and deepening that word if we speak 
of the religious, intellectual, political, social or economic style ^ of a Culture 
This “ habit “ of existence in space, which covers in the case of the individual 
man action and thought and conduct and disposition, embraces m the case or 
the existence of whole Cultures the totality of life-expressions of the higher 
order. The choice of particular branches of art (e g , the round and fresco by 
the Hellenes, counterpoint and oil-painting by the West) and the out-and-out 
rejection of others (e g,, of plastic by the Arabs), inclination to the esoteric 
(India) or the popular (Greece and Rome), preference for oratory (Classical) or 
for writing (China, the West) as the form of spiritual communication, are all 
style-manifestations, and so also are the various types of costume, of administra- 
tion, of transport, of social courtesies All great personalities of the Classical 
world form a self-contained group, whose spiritual habit is definitely different 

^ ^ See Voi n, pp. 38 z ct seq 

* Id English the word “cast*' wiJl evidcxidy satisfy the sense better on occasion The'* word 
will therefore not nccessarify be always rendered ’'style — Tr 
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from that of all great men of the Arabian or the Western groups. Compare even 
Goethe and Raphael with Classical men, and Heraclitus, Sophocles, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Themistocies, Horace and Tiberius rank themselves together in- 
stantly as members of one family ^ Every Classical cosmopolis — from Hiero*s 
Syracuse to Imperial Rome the embodiment and sense-picture of one and the 
same hfe-feeling — differs radically in lay-out and street-plan, m the language 
of Its public and private architecture, m the type of its squares, alleys, courts, 
fagades, in its colour, noises, street-life and night-lifc, from the group of Indian 
Of chat of Arabi^tn or that of Western world-cities. Baghdad and Cairo could 
be felt in Granada long aft^r the conquest, even Philip II’s Madrid had all the 
physiognomic hall-marks of modern London and Pans, There is a high sym- 
bolism in every dissimilarity of this sort. Contrast the Western tendency to 
straight-lmed perspectives a^d street-a]ignments(such as the grand tract of the 
Champs-Elysees from the Louvre, or the Piazza before St Peter*s) with the 
almost deliberate complexity and narrowness of the Via Sacra, the Forum 
Romanum and the Acropolis, whose parts are arranged without symmetry and 
with no perspective Even the town-planning — whether darkly as in the 
Gothic or consciously as m the ages of Alexander and Napoleon — reflects the 
same principle as the mathematic — m the one case the Leibnizian mathematic 
of infinite space, in the other the Euclidean mathematic of separate bodies.^ 
But to the ** habit” of a group belong, further, its definite hfe-duramn and its 
definite tempo of development Both of these are properties which we must not 
fail to take into account m a historical theory of structure. The rhythm (Takt) 
of Classical existence was different from that of Egyptian or Arabian, and we 
can fairly speak of the andante of Greece and Rome and the allegro con hno of the 
Faustian spirit 

The notion of life-duration as applied to a man, a butterfly, an oak, a blade 
of grass, comprises a specific time-value, which is quite independent of all the 
accidents of the individual case Ten years are a slice of life which is approxi- 
mately equivalent for all men, and the metamorphosis of insects is associated 
with a number of days exactly known and predictable in individual ca^es. 
For the Romans the notions of fueriua, adolescentta, tuventus^ nnUtas^ senectus 
possessed an almost mathematically precise meaning Without doubt the bi- 
ology of the future will — in opposition to Darwinism and to the exclusion in 
principle of causal fitnessrmotives for the origins of species — take these pre- 
ordained life durations as the starting-point for a new enunciation of its prob- 
lem 2 The duration of a generation — whatever may be its nature — is a fact 
of almost mystical significance 

Now, such relations are valid also, and to an extent never hitherto imagined, 
for all the higher Cultures. Every Culture^ every adolescence and maturing and decay 
of a Culture^ every one of its intrinsically necessary stages and periods^ has^ a definite 
^ See Vol n, pp IQ9 ct seq, * See Voi, II, pp. 36 ct scq. 
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fulness of this way of regarding history, may be gathered from studying the 
tables included in this volume.) 

The application of the “ homology principle to historical phenomena 
brings with it an erfiirely new connotation for the word “contemporary/* I 
designate as contemporary two historical facts that occur in exactly the same — 
relative — positions m their respective Cultures, and therefore possess exactly 
equivalent importance It has already been shown how the development of 
the Classical and that of the Western mathematic proceeded in complete con- 
gruence, and we might have ventured to describe Pythagoras as the contem- 
porary of Descartes, Archytas of Laplace, Archimedes of Gauss. The Ionic and 
the Baroque, again, ran their course contempraneously Polygnotus pairs in 
time with Rembrandt, Poiycletus with Bach The Reformation, Puritanism 
and, above all, the turn to Civilization appear simultaneously in all Cultures, 
m the Classical this last epoch bears the names of Philip and Alexander, in our 
West those of the Revolution and Napoleon. Contemporary, too, are the 
building of Alexandria, of Baghdad, and of Washington, Classical coinage and 
our double-entry book-keeping, the first Tyrannis and the Fronde, Augustus 
and Shih-huang-ti, ^ Hannibal and the World War. 

I hope to show that without exception all great creations and forms in 
religion, art, politics, social life, economy and science appear, fulfil themselves 
and die down contemporaneously in all the Cultures, that the inner structure of one 
corresponds strictly with that of all the others, that there is not a single phe- 
nomenon of deep physiognomic importance in the record of one for which we 
could not find a counterpart in the record of every other, and that this counter- 
part IS to be found under a characteristic form and in a perfectly definite chrono- 
logical position. At the same time, if we are to grasp such homologies of facts, 
we shall need to have a far deeper insight and a far more critical attitude 
towards the visible foreground of things than historians have hitherto been 
wont to display; who amongst them, for instance, would have allowed him- 
self to dream that the counterpart of Protestantism was to be found in the 
Dionysiac movement, and that English Puritanism was for the West what 
Islam was for the Arabian world^^ 

Seen from this angle, history offers possibilities far beyond the ambitions 
of all previous research, which has contented itself in the main with arranging 
the facts of the past so far as these were known (and that according to a onc- 
linc scheme) — the possibilities, namely, of 

Overpassing the present as a research-limit, and predetermining the 
spiritual form, duration, rhythm, meaning and product of the still un- 
accomplished stages of our western history, and 

^ Reigned x46-aio b c. He styled himself “first universal emperor” and intended a position 
for himself his successors akm to that of “Divus” in Rome For a brief account ofhis energetic 
and comprehensive work sec Ency Brit., XI Ed , article Chna, p 194* — Tr 
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Reconstructing long-vanished and unknown epochs, even whole Cul- 
tures of the past, by means of morphological connexions, in much the 
same way as modern palaeontology deduces far-reachmg and trustworthy 
conclusions as to skeletal structure and species from a single unearthed 
skull-fragment. 

It IS possible, given the physiognomic rhythm, to recover from scattered 
details of ornament, building, script, or from odd political, economic and reli- 
gious data, the organic characters of whole centuries of history, and from 
known elements on the scale of art-expression, to find corresponding elements 
on the scale of political farms, or from that of mathematical forms to read 
that of economic. This is a truly Goethian method — rooted in fact in 
Goethe’s conception of the prme phenomenon — which is already to a limited 
extent current m comparative zoology, but can be extended, to a degree hitherto 
undreamed of, over the whole field of history* 
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THE PROBLEM OF WORLD-HISTORY * 


THE IDEA OF DESTINY AND THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSALITY 

I 

Following out this tram of thought to the end, we come into the presence of 
an opposition in which we perceive the key — the only key — wherewith to 
approach, and (so far as the word has any meaning at all) to solve, one of the 
oldest and gravest of man's riddles. This is the opposition of the Dmmy Idea 
and the CausaUty Frinciple — an opposition which, it is safe to say, has never 
hitherto been recognized for what it is, the necessary foundation of world- 
building. 

Anyone who understands at all what is meant by saying that the soul is the 
idea of an existence^ will also divine a near relationship between it and the sure 
sense of a destmy and must regard Life itself (our name for the form in which the 
actualizing of the possible is accomplished) as directed, irrevocable in every 
line, fate-laden. Primitive man feels this dimly and anxiously, while for the 
man of a higher Culture it is definite enough to become his vision of the world 
— though this vision is communicable only through religion and art, never 
through notions and proofs. 

Every higher language possesses a number of words such as luck, doom, 
coa|unctufe, vocation, about which there is, as it were, a veil. No hypothesis, 
no science, can ever get into touch with that which we feel when we let our- 
selves sink into the meaning and sound of these words They are symbols, not 
notions. In them is the centre of gravity of that world-picture that I have 
called the World-as-history as opposed to the World-as-nature. The Destiny- 
idea demands life-experieiice and not scientific experience, the power of seeing 
and not that of calculating, depth and not intellect There is an organic logic, 
an instinctive, dream-sure logic of all existence as opposed to the logic of the 
tnorgantc^ the logic of understanding and of things understood — a logic of 
direction as against a logic of extension — and no systematist, no Aristotle or 
Kant, has known how to deal with it. They are on their own ground when 
they. tell us about “judgment," “perception," “awareness," and “recollec- 
tion," but as to what is in the words “hope," “ 


happiness, ’ * despair, * ‘ rc- 
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pcntancc/' '‘devotion,** and “consolation** thcf arc silent. He who expects 
here, in the domain of the living, to find reasons and consequences, or imagines 
that an inward certainty as to the meaning of life is the same thing as “Fatal- 
ism** or “Prcdestin^ation,** simply knows nothing of the matters in question, 
confusing experience lived with experience acquired or acquirable. Causality 
is the reasonable, the law-bound, the describable, the badge of our whole 
waking and reasoning existence. But destiny is the word for an inner certainty 
that IS nop describable. We bring out that which is in the causal by means of 
a physical or an epistemological system, through numbers, by reasoned classi- 
fication, but the idea of destiny can be imparted ronly by the artist working 
through media like portraiture, tragedy and music. The one requires us to 
dtsHngmsh and in distinguishing to dissect and destroy, whereas the other is 
creaPtve through and through, and thus destiny related to life and causality 
to death. 

In the Destiny-idea the soul reveals its world-longing, its desire to rise 
into the light, to accomplish and actualize its vocation. To no man is it en- 
tirely alien, and not before one has become the unanefaored “late** man of the 
megalopolis is original vision quite overpowered by matter-of-fact feeling and 
mechanizing thought Even then, in some intense hour, the lost vision comes 
back to one with terrible clearness, shattering in a moment all the causality 
of the world* s surface. For the world as a system of causal connexions is not 
only a “late** but also a highly rarefied conception and only the energetic 
intellects of high Cultures are capable of possessing it — or perhaps we should 
say, devising it — with conviction. The notion of causality is coterminous 
with the notion of law. the only laws that are, are causal laws. But )ust as 
there lies in the causal, according to Kant, a necessity of the thinkmg consciousness 
and the haste form of its relation to the essence of things^ so also, designated by the 
words destiny, dispensation, vocation, there is a something that is an inevi- 
table necessity of life. Real history is heavy with fate but free of laws One can 
divine the future (there is, indeed, a certain insight that can penetrate its secrets 
deeply) but one cannot reckon it. The physiognomic flair which enables one 
to read a whole life in a face or to sum up whole peoples from the picture of 
an epoch — and to do so without deliberate effort or “system** — is utterly 
remote from all “cause and effect,*’ 

He who comprehends the light-world that is before his eyes not physiog- 
nomically but systematically, and makes it intellectually his own by the 
methods of causal experience, must necessarily in the end come to believe that 
every living thing can be understood by reference to cause and effect — that 
there is no secret and no inner directedness. He, on the other hand, who as 
Goethe did — and for that matter as everyone does m nine out of ten of his 
waking moments — lets the impressions of the world about him work merely 
upon his senses, absorbs these impressions as a whole, feels the become in its 
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becoming. The stiff mask of causality is lifted by mere ceasmg to think Sud- 
denly, Time IS no more a riddle, a notion, a “form’’ or dimension*’ but be- 
comes an inner certainty, destiny itself, and in its directedness, its meversihdity , 
Its hvingness, is disclosed the very meaning of the historical world-picture. 
Destiny and Causality are related as Time and Space 

In the two possible world-forms then — History and Nature, the physiog- 
nomy of all becoming and the system of all things become — destmy«(?r causality 
prevails Between them there is all the difference between a feeling of life and 
a method of knowledge Each of them is the startmg-point of a complete and 
self-contained, but not of a^umque world Yet, after all, just as the become is 
founded upon a becoming, so the knowledge of cause and effect is founded upon 
the sure feeling of a destiny Causality is — so to say — destiny become, des- 
tiny made inorganic and modelled in reason-forms Destiny itself (passed over 
in silence by Kant and every other builder of rational world-systems because 
with their armoury of abstractions they could not touch life) stands beyond and 
outside ail comprehended Nature Nevertheless, being itself the original, it 
alone gives the stiff dead principle of cause-and-effect the opportunity to figure 
in the later scenes of a culture-drama, alive and historical, as the incarnation 
of a tyrannical thinking. The existence of the Classical soul is the condition for 
the appearance of Democritus’s method, the existence of the Faustian soul for 
that of Newton’s. We may well imagine that either of these Cultures might 
have failed to produce a natural science of its own, but we cannot imagine the 
systems without <heir cultural foundations- 

Here again we see how becoming and the become, direction and extension, 
include one another and are subordinated each to the other, according as we 
are m the historical or in the * ‘ natural * ’ focus. If history is that kind of world- 
order in which all the become is fitted to the becoming, then the products of 
scientific work must inter aha be so handled, and, in fact, for the historical eye 
there is only a history of physics. It was Destiny that the discoveries of oxygen, 
Neptune, gravitation and spectrum analysis happened as and when they did. 
It was Destiny that the phlogiston theory, the undulatory theory of light, the 
kinetic theory of gases could arise at all, seeing that they were elucidations of 
results and, as such, highly personal to their respective authors, and that other 
theories (“correct” or “erroneous”) might equally well have been developed 
instead. And it is again Destiny and the result of strong personality when one 
theory vanishes and another becomes the lodestar of the physicist’s world. 
Even the born physicist speaks of the “fate” of a problem or the “history” 
of a discovery. 

Conversely, if “Nature” is that constitution of things in which the becom- 
ing should logically be incorporated in the thing-become, and living direction 
in rigid extension, history may best be treated as a chapter of epistemology; 
and so indeed Kant would have treated it if he had remembered to include it 
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at all m liis system of knowledge. Significantly enough, he did not* for him as 
for every born systematist Nature is Tht World, and when he discusses time 
without noticing that it has direction and^is irreversible, we see that he is 
dealing with the Ntture-world and has no inkling of the possibility of an- 
other, the history-world. Perhaps, for Kant, this other world was actually 
impossible. 

Now, Causality has nothing whatever to do with Tme. To the world of to-day, 
made up of Kantians who know not how Kantian they are, this must seem an 
outrageous paradox. And yet every formula of Western physics exhibits the 
“how*’ and the “how long** as distinct in essence. As soon as the question 
is pressed home, causality restricts its answer rigidly to the statement that 
something happens — and not when it happens. The ‘ ‘ effect * * must of necessity 
be put with the “cause “ The distance between -^hem belongs to a different 
order, it lies within the act of understanding itself (which is an element of 
life) and not within the thing or things understood It is of the essence of the 
extended that it overcomes directedness, and of Space that it contradicts Time, 
and yet the latter^ as the more fundamental^ -precedes and underlies the former. Destiny 
claims the same precedence, we begin with the idea of Destiny, and only later, 
when our waking-consciousness looks fearfully for a spell that will bind in the 
sense-world and overcome the death that cannot be evaded, do we conceive 
causality as an anti-Fate, and make it create another world to protect us from and 
console us for this. And as the web of cause and effect gradually spreads over the 
visible surfaces there is formed a convincing picture of timNess duration — 
essentially, Being, but Being endowed xvith attributes by the sheer force of 
pure thought. This tendency underlies the feeling, well known in all mature 
Cultures, that “Knowledge is Power,” the power that is meant being power 
over Destiny. The abstract savant, the natural-science researcher, the thinker 
in systems, whose whole intellectual existence bases itself on the causality 
principle, are “latc*‘ manifestations of an unconscious hatred of the powers of 
incomprehensible Destiny. “Pure Reason” denies all possibilities that are 
outside itself. Here strict thought and great art are eternally in conflict. The 
one keeps its feet, and the other lets itself go. A man like Kant must always 
feel himself as superior to a Beethoven as the adult is to the child, but this will 
not prevent a Beethoven from regarding the “Critique of Pure Reason” as a 
pitiable sort of philosophy. Teleology, that nonsense of all nonsenses within 
science, is a misdirected attempt to deal mechanically with the living content 
of scientific knowledge (for knowledge implies someone to know, and though 
the substance of thought may be ‘‘Nature” the act of thought is history), and 
so with life Itself as an inverted causality. Teleology is a caricature of the 
Destiny-idea which transforms the vocation of Dante into the atm of the savant. 
It IS the /leepest and most characteristic tendency both of Darwinism — ^ the 
mcgalopoiitan-mtellectual product of the :5iost abstract of all Civilizations — 
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and of the materialist conception of history which springs from the same root 
as Darwinism and^ like it, kills all that is organic and fateful . Thus the mor- 
phological element of the Causal a Pnnczple, and the morphological element 
of Destiny i« an Idea, an idea that is incapable of being "‘cognized,” described 
or defined, and can only be felt and inwardly lived. This idea is something of 
winch one is either entirely ignorant or else — like the man of the spring and 
every truly significant man of the late seasons, believer, lover, arwst, poet — 
entirely certain 

Thus Destiny is seen to be the true existmce-mode of the pnme phenomenon, that 
in which the living idea ofdiecoming unfolds itself immediately to the intuitive 
vision And therefore the Destiny-idea dominates the whole world-picture of 
history, while causality, which is the existence-mode of obpcts and stamps out 
of the world of sensations %set of well-distinguished and well-defined things, 
properties and relations, dominates and penetrates, as the form of the under- 
standing, the Nature-world that is the understanding's “ alter ego," 

But inquiry into the degree of validity of causal connexions within a pre- 
sentation of nature, or (what is henceforth the same thing for us) into the 
destinies involved in that presentation, becomes far more difficult still when we 
come to realize that for primitive man or for the child no comprehensive 
causally-ordered world exists at all as yet and that we ourselves, though "late" 
men with a consciousness disciplined by powerful speech-sharpened thought, 
can do no more, even in moments of the most strained attention (the only 
ones, really, in v^hich we are exactly in the physical focus), than assert that the 
causal order which we see in such a moment is continuously present in the 
actuality around us Even waking, wc take m the actual, "the living garment 
of the Deity," phystognomkally , and we do so involuntarily and by virtue of a 
power of experience that is rooted in the deep sources of life. 

A systematic delineation, on the contrary, is the expression of an under- 
standing emancipated from perception, and by means of it we bring the mental 
picture of all times and all men into conformity with the moment’s picture of 
Nature as ordered by ourselves. But the mode of this ordering, which has a 
history that we cannot interfere with in the smallest degree, is not the working 
of a cause, but a destiny. 


• M 

The way to the problem of Time, then, begins m the primitive wistfuincss 
and passes through its dearer issue the Destiny-idea. We have now to try to 
outline, briefly, the content of that problem, so far as it affects the subject of 
this book. , 

The word Time is a sort of charm to summon up that intensely personal 
something designated earlier as the "proper," which with an inne:i^ certainty 
wc oppose to the " alien" something that is borne in upon each of us amongst 
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and within the crowding impressions of the sense-life. '*The Proper/' ‘'Des- 
tiny*' and “Time” are interchangeable words. 

The problem of Time, like that of Desti/iy, has been completely misunder- 
stood by all thinkefs who have confined themselves to the systematic of the 
Become. In Kan(;.’s celebrated theory there is not one word about its character 
of directedncss. Not only so, but the omission has never even been noticed. 
But what is time as a length, time without direction? Everything living, we 
can only repeat, has “life/' direction, impulse, will, a movement-quality (Be- 
wcgtheit) that is most intimately allied to yearning and has not the smallest 
clement in common with the “motion’' (Bewegitng) of the physicists. The 
living IS indivisible and irreversible, once and uniquely occurring, and its course 
is entirely indeterminable by mechanics. For all such qualities belong to the 
essence of Destiny, and “Time*’ — that which wt actually feel at the sound of 
the word, which is clearer m music than in language, and m poetry than in 
prose — has this organic essence, while Space has not Hence, Kant and the 
rest notwithstanding, it is impossible to bring Time with Space under one general 
Critique. Space is a conception^ but time is a word to indicate something incon- 
ceivable, a sound-symbol, and to use it as a notion, scientifically, is utterly to 
misconceive its nature Even the word direction — which unfortunately can- 
not be replaced by another — is liable to mislead owing to its visual content. 
The vector-notion in physics is a case in point. 

For primitive man the word ‘ * time “ can have no meaning. He simply lives, 
without any necessity of specifying an opposition to something else. He has 
time, but he knows nothing of it. All of us are conscious, as being aware, of 
space only, and not of time. Space “is," (i c, exists, in and with our sense- 
world) — as a self-extension while we are living the ordinary life of dream, 
impulse, intuition and conduct, and as space in the strict sense in the 
moments of strained attention. “Time/* on the contrary, is a discovery^ which 
is only made by thinking. We create it as an idea or notion and do not begin 
till much later to suspect that we ourselves are Tme, inasmuch as we Iive.^ And 
only the higher Cultures, whose world-conceptions have reached the 
mcchanical-Nature stage, arc capable of deriving from their consciousness of a 
well-ordered measurable and comprehensible Spatial, the projected image of 
time, the phantom timc,^ which satisfies their need of comprehending, measuring 
and causally ordering all And this impulse — a sign of the sophistication of 
existence that makes its appearance quite early in every Culture — fashions, 
outside and beyond the real life-feeling, that which is called time in all higher 
languages and has become for the town-intellect a completely morgamc magm-- 

^ The ^camovt^ life aad the intellectual life too arc Tunc, it is only sensuous txpenmee and in- 
tellectual €xperim:e^ the “ world,"* that is spatial nature. (As to the nearer affinity of the Feminine 
to Time, see Vol II, pp 405 ct seq ) ^ 

2 The expression ** space of time** C^eitraum) which is common to many languages, is evidence 
of our inability to represent direction otherwise than by extension. 
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tud% as deceptive as it is current. But, if the characteristics, or rather the 
characteristic, of extension — limit and causality — is really wizard ‘s gear where- 
with our proper soul attempts tq conjure and bind alien powers — Goethe 
speaks somewhere of the ‘‘principle of reasonable order Chat we bear within 
ourselves and could impress as the seal of our power upon everything that wc 
touch’' — if all law is a fetter which our world-dread hurries to fix upon the 
incrowding sensuous, a deep necessity of self-preservation, so also th^ invention 
of a time that is knowable and spatially representable within causality is a later 
act of this same self-presctvarion, an attempt to bind by the force of notim the 
tormenting inward riddle that is doubly tormenting to the intellect that has 
attained power only to find itself defied. Always a subtle hatred underlies the 
intellectual process by which anything is forced into the domain and form- 
world of measure and law. The living is killed by being introduced into space, 
for space is dead and makes dead. W ith birth is given death, with the fulfilment 
the end. Something dm within the woman when she conceives — hence comes 
that eternal hatred of the sexes, child of world-fear, The man destroys, m a 
very deep sense, when he begets — by bodily act in the sensuous world, by 
“knowing” in the intellectual. Even in Luther ^ the word “know” has the 
secondary genital sense. And with the “knowledge ” of life — which remains 
alien to the lower animals — the knowledge of death has gained that power 
which dominates man’s whole waking consciousness. By a petun of time the 
actual is changed into the transitory.^ 

The mere creation of the name Time was an unparalleled deliverance. To 
name any thing by a name is to win power over it. This is the essence of primitive 
man’s art of magic — the evil powers are constrained by naming them, and 
the enemy is weakened or killed by coupling certain magic procedures with his 
name.^ 

And there is something of this primitive expression of world-fear in the way 
in which all systematic philosophies use mere names as a last resort for getting 
rid of the Incomprehensible, the Almighty that is all too mighty for the in- 
tellect. We name something or other the “Absolute,” and wc feel ourselves at 
once Its superior. Philosophy, the love of Wisdom, is at the very bottom defence 
against the incomprehensible. What is named, comprehended, measured is 
ipso facto overpowered, made inert and taboo."* Once more, “knowledge is 
power,” Herein lies one toot of the difference between the idealist’s and the 
realist’s attitude towards the Unapproachable, it is expressed by the two mean- 
ings of the German word Scheu — respect and abhorrence.^ The idealist con- 

^ I c , the translated Bible. — Tf. ^ Sec Voi II, pp. 19 ct seq. 

* See p. 80 of this volume, and Vol H, pp. i6S, 3x8, * 

* Sec Vol. II, p 137 

^ J’hc nearest English equivalent is perhaps the word “fear ’* **Fcarfur' would correspond 
exactly but for the fact that in the second sense the word is objective instead of sub)!jctive The 
word '*shy** itself bears the second meaning ^n such trivial words as gun-shy, work-shy. Tr 
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templates, the realist would subject, mechanize, render innocuous. Plato and 
Goethe accept the secret in humilitf, Aristotle and Kant would open it up and 
destroy it. The most deeply significant example of this realism is in its treat- 
ment of the Time piroblcm. The dread mystery of Time, life itself, must be 
spellbound and, by the magic of comprehensibility, neutralized. 

All that has been said about time m scientific'* philosophy, psychology 
and physicS — the supposed answer to a question that had better never have 
been asked, namely what is time? — touches, not at any point the secret itself, 
but only a spatially-formed representative phantom. The livingness and directed- 
ness and fated course of real Time is replaced by a figure which, be it never so 
intimately absorbed, is only a Ime^ measurable, divisible, reversible, and not a 
portrait of that which is incapable of being portrayed, by a *‘time** that can 
be mathematically expressed in such forms as ^ t, -* t, from which the 
assumption of a time of zero magnitude or of negative times is, to say the least, 
not excluded ^ Obviously this is something quite outside the domain of Life, 
Destiny, and living historical Time, it is a purely conceptual time-system that 
IS remote even from the sensuous life One has only to substitute, in any 
philosophical or physical treatise that one pleases, this word “Destiny** for 
the word “timc“ and one will instantly see how understanding loses its way 
when language has emancipated it from sensation, and how impossible the 
group “time and space** is. What is not experienced and felt, what is merely 
thought, necessarily takes a spatial form, and this explains why no systematic 
philosopher has been able to make anything out of the mystery-clouded, far- 
echoing sound symbols ‘ * Past * * and * * Future * * In Kant*s utterances concerning 
time they do not even occur, and in fact one cannot see any relation which 
could connect them with what is said there But only this spatial form enables 
time and space to be brought into functional interdependence as magnitudes 
of the same order, as four-dimensional vector analysis ^ conspicuously shows. 
As early as 1813 Lagrange frankly described mechanics as a four-dimensional 
geometry, and even Newton's cautious conception of “tempus absolutum sivc 
duratio’* is not exempt from this intellectually inevitable transformation of the 
living into mere extension. In the older philosophy I have found one, and only 
one, profound and reverent presentation of Time, it is in Augustine — “If no 
one questions me, I know* if I would explain to a questioner, I know not.** ® 

When philosophers of the present-day West “hedge** — as they all do — 

^ The Relativity theory, a working hypothesis which is on the way to overthrowing Newton's 
mechanics — which means at bottom his view of the problem of motion — admits cases in which 
the words “carher" and later" may be mverted The mathematical foundation of this theory 
by Minkowski usc^magrnary time units for measurement, 

* The dimensions arc x, y, ^ (in respect of space) and t (in respect of time), and all four appear 
to be regarded as perfectly equivalent in transformations pThc English reader may be referred to 
A, Einsceio,^" Theory of Relativity,” Ch. XI and appendices 1, 11 — Tr ] 

« Si nemo ex me quacrat, scio, si quacrcnti cxpiic^ri vclim, ncscio. (Cmj. XI, 14 .) 
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by saymg that things ars iti time as in space and that outside’' them nothing 
IS “conceivable,” they are merely putting another kind of space (Raumlichkeit) 
beside the ordinary one, just as «>ne might, if one chose, call hope and electric- 
ity the two forces of the universe. It ought not, surelyj to have escaped Kant 
when he spoke of the “two forms” of perception, that. whereas it is easy 
enough to come to a scientific understanding about space (though not to “ex- 
plain” It, m the ordinary sense of the word, for that is beyond human powers), 
treatment of time on the same lines breaks down utterly. The reader of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” and the “Prolegomena” will observe that Kant 
gives a well-considered proof for the connexion of space and geometry buc 
carefully avoids doing the same for time and arithmetic. There he did not go 
beyond enunciation, and constant reassertion of analogy between the two 
conceptions lured him ov^ a gap that would have been fatal to his system 
the Where and the How, the When forms a w ofld of its own as distinct 
as IS metaphysics from physics Space, object, number, notion, causality are so 
intimately akin that it is impossible — as countless mistaken systems prove — 
to treat the one independently of the other Mechanics is a copy of the logic 
of Its day and vice versa. The picture of thought as psychology builds it up and 
the picture of the space-world as contemporary physics describes it are reflections 
of one another. Conceptions and things, reasons and causes, conclusions and 
processes- coincide so nicely, as received by the consciousness, that the abstract 
thinker himself has again and again succumbed to the temptation of setting 
forth the thought-*’ process ” graphically and schematically^ — witness Aris- 
totle’s and Kant’s tabulated categories- “Where there is no scheme, there is no 
philosophy” is the objection of principle — unacknowledged though it may 
be — that all professional philosophers have against the “ intuitives,” to whom 
inwardly they feel themselves far superior. That is why Kant crossly describes 
the Platonic style of thinking “as the art of spending good words m babble” 
(die Kunst, wortreich zn schwatzen), and why even to-day the lecture-room 
philosopher has not a word to say about Goethe’s philosophy. Every logical 
operation is capable of being Jmwn, every system a geometrical method of 
handling thoughts. And therefore Time either finds no place in the system 
at all, or is made its victim. 

This is the refutation of that widely-spread misunderstanding which con- 
nects time with arithmetic and space with geometry by superficial analogies, 
an error to which Kant ought never to have succumbed — though it is hardly 
surprising that Schopenhauer, with his incapacity for understanding mathemat- 
ics, did so. Because the living act of numbering is somehow or other related to 
time, number and time arc constantly confused. But numbering is not number, 
any more than drawing is a drawing Numbering and drawing are a becoming, 
nuSnbers and figures are things become. Kant and the rest have i» mmd now 
the living act (numbering) and mow the result thereof (the relations of the 
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finished figure), but the one belongs to the domain of Life and Time, the other 
to that of Extension and Causality. Thaf 1 calculate is the business of organic, 
what I calculate the business of inorganic, logfc. Mathematics as a whole — 
in common language, arithmetic and geometry — answers the Howl and the 
Whatl — ^that IS, the problem of the Natural order of things. In oppo- 
sition to this problem stands that of the Whml of things, the specifically 
historical problem of destiny, future and past; and all these things are com- 
prised in the word Chronology^ which simple mankind understands fully and 
unequivocally* 

Between arithmetic and geometry there is no opposition.^ Every kind of 
number, as has been sufficiently shown m an earlier chapter, belongs entirely to 
the realm of the extended and the become, whether as a Euclidean magnitude 
or as an analytical function, and to which headings should we have to assign 
the cyclometric ^ functions, the Binomial Theorem, the Riemann surfaces, the 
Theory of Groups? Kant*s scheme was refuted by Euler and d’Alembert before 
he even set it up, and only the unfamiliarity of his successors with the mathe- 
matics of their time — what a contrast to Descartes, Pascal and Leibmz, who 
evolved the mathematics of thetr time from the depths of their own philosophy! 
— made it possible for mathematical notions of a relation between time and 
arithmetic to be passed on like an heirloom, almost uncriticixed. 

But between Becoming and any part whatsoever of mathematics there is not 
the slightest contact. Newton indeed was profoundly convinced (and he was 
no mean philosopher) that in the principles of his Calculus of Fluxions ^ he had 
grasped the problem of Becoming, and therefore of Time — in a far subtler 
form, by the way, than Kant’s. But even Newton’s view could not be upheld, 
even though it may find advocates to this day. Since Weierstrass proved that 
continuous functions exist which cither cannot be differentiated at all or arc 
capable only of partial differentiation, this most deep-searching of all efforts 
to dose with the Time-problem mathematically has been abandoned. 

Ill 

is a counter-conception (fitgenbegrtff) to Space^ arising out of Space, just as 
the notion (as distinct from the fact) of Life arises only in opposition to 
thought, and the notion (as distinct from the fact) of birth and generation only 

r 

^ Save in elementaty mathematics (It may be remarked that most philosophers since Schopen- 
haner have approached these question with the prepossessions of elementary mathematics.) 

* The **inva'sc circular functions'” of English text-books — Tr 

* The Newtonian form of the differential calculus was distinct from the Lcibnizian, which is 
now in general use Without going into unnecessary detail, the characteristic of Newton's method 
was that it was mcanfS not for the calculation of quadratures and tangents (which had occupied his 
predecessors), nor as an organ of functional theory as such (as the differential calculus became much 
later), but quite dehnicdy as a method of dealing with rate of change in pure mechanics, with J±ic 
"flowing** or ^‘fluxion’* of a dependent variable under the influence of a variable which for Newton 
was thc^’ fluent,’* and which we call the argument of a tection. — Tf. 
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in opposition to death ^ This is implicit in the very essence of all awareness. 
Just as any sense 4 mpression is only remarked when it detaches itself from 
another, so any kind of understanding that is genuine critical activity 2 is only 
made possible through the setting-up of a new concept as anti-pole to one 
already present, or through the divorce (if we may calLit so) of a pair of 
inwardly-polar concepts which as long as they are mere constituents, possess no 
actuality.^ It has long been presumed — and rightly, beyond a doubt — that 
all root-words, whether they express things or properties, have come into being 
by pairs, but even later, even to-day, the connotation that every new word re- 
ceives IS a reflection of some other. And so, guided by language, the understand- 
ing, incapable of fitting a sure inward subjective certainty of Destiny into its 
form-world, created * * time ’ ’ out of space as its opposite. But for this we should 
possess neither the word mot its connotation. And so far is this process of 
word-formation carried that the particular style of extension possessed by the 
Classical world led to a specifically Classical notion of time, differing from the 
time-notions of India, China and the West exactly as Classical space differs from 
the space of these Cultures^ 

For this reason, the notion of an art-form — which again is a “counter- 
concept*’ — has only arisen when men became aware that their art-creations 
had a connotation (Gehalt) at all, that is, when the expression-language of the 
art, along with its effects, had ceased to be something perfectly natural and 
taken-for-granted, as it still was m the time of the Pyramid-Builders, in that 
of the Mycenaean strongholds and in that of the early Gothic cathedrals. Men 
become suddenly aware of the existence of ** works, “ and then for the first time 
the understanding eye is able to distinguish a causal side and a destiny side in 
every living art. 

In every work that displays the whole man and the whole meaning of the 
existence, fear and longing lie close together, but they are and they remain 
different. To the fear, to the Causal, belongs the whole ** taboo” side of art — 
its stock of motives, developed in strict schools and long craft-training, care- 
fully protected and piously transmitted; all of it that is comprehensible, learn- 
able, numerical; ail the logtc of colour, line, structure, order, which constitutes 
the mother-tongue of every worthy artist and every great epoch. But the other 
side, opposed to the “taboo” as the directed is to the extended and as the dc- 
velopment-destiny witHin a form-language to its syllogisms, comes out m 
genius (namely, in that which is wholly personal Po the individual artists^ rhcir 

^ See Voi n, pp. 13, 19 

» Sec VoL n, p 16 

* The original reads jede Art von Verstehen . nur dadtirci moglkh * . ) dass 

cm BegrifFspaar von inncrcm Gegensatz gewjsscrnmscn durch Ausemandertreten erst Wirklichfccit 
erhalt.” — Tr 

At this point the German text repeats the paragraph which m this edition Wgms at '*But 
inquiry*’ Cp» m) and cads at the dose of ^uem I (p. ixi), — Tr. 
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imaginative powers, creative passion, depth and richness, as against all mere 
mastery of form) and, beyond even genius, m that superabundance of creative* 
ness in the race which conditions the rise an^ fall of whole arts This is the 
'‘totem’' side, and owing to it — notwithstanding all the xsthetics ever 
penned — there is po timeless and solely-true way of art, but only a hstory of 
art, marked like everything that lives with the sign of irreversibility.^ 

And this Is why architecture of the grand style — which is the only one of 
the arts that handles the alien and fear-mstilhng itself, the immediate Extended, 
the stone — is naturally th early art m all Cultures, and only step by step 
yields Its primacy to the special arts of the city with their more mundane 
forms — the statue, the picture, the musical composition. Of all the great 
artists of the West, it was probably Michelangelo who suffered most acutely 
under the constant nightmare of world-fear, and was he also who, alone 
among the Renaissance masters, never freed himself from the architectural. 
He even painted as though his surfaces were stone, become, stiff, hatefuL His 
work was a bitter wrestle with the powers of the cosmos which faced him and 
challenged him in the form of material, whereas m the yearning Leonardo’s 
colour we see, as it were, a glad materialization of the spmtuaL But m every 
large architectural problem an implacable causal logic, not to say mathematic, 
comes to expression — in the Classical orders of columns a Euclidean relation 
of beam and load, in the “ analytically" disposed thrust-system of Gothic vault- 
ing the dynamic relation of foice and mass Cottage-building traditions — 
which are to be traced in the one and m the other, which are the necessary back- 
ground even of Egyptian architecture, which in fact develop in every early 
period and are regularly lost in every later — contain the whole sum of this 
logic of the extended. But the symbolism of direction and destiny is beyond 
all the "technique" of the great arts and hardly approachable by way of 
aesthetics It lies — to take some instances — in the contrast that is always 
felt (but never, either by Lessing or by Hebbel, elucidated) between Classical 
and Western tragedy, in the succession of scenes of old Egyptian relief and 
generally in the serial arrangement of Egyptian statues, sphinxes, temple-halls; 
in the choice, as distinct from the treatment, of materials (hardest diorite to 
ajffirm, and softest wood to deny, the future); m the occurrence, and not m the 
grammar, of the individual arts, e.g., the victory of arabesque over the Early 
Christian picture, the retreat of oil-painting before chamber music in the 
Baroque; in the utter diversity of intention in Egyptian, Chinese and Classical 
statuary. All these are not matters of "can" but of " must," and therefore it is 
not mathematics and abstract thought, but the great arts in their kinship with 
the contemporary' religions, that give the key to the problem of Time, a problem 
that can hardly be solved within the domain of history ^ alone. 

^ See Vob 11, pp. ^9 

3 Here the author presumably means history in the ordinaiy acceptation of the word, — Tr^ 
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It follows from the meaning that we have attached to the Culture as a prime 
phenomenon and to destiny as tile organic logic of existence, that each Culture 
must necessarily possess its own destiny-idea Indeed, this conclusion is im- 
plicit from the first in the feeling that every great Culture* is nothing bur the 
actualizing and form of a single, singularly-constituted (einzigartig) souL 
And what cannot be felt by one sort of men exactly as it is felt by another (since 
the life of each is the expression of the idea proper to himself) and still less 
transcribed, what is named by us “conjuncture,” “accident,” “Providence” 
or “Fate,” by Classical man “Nemesis,” “ Ananke,” “Tyche” or “Fatum,” 
by the Arab “Kismet,” by everyone in some way of his own, is just that of 
which each unique and unreproduceable soui-constitution, quite clear to those 
who share in it, is a rendering. 

The Classical form of the Destiny-idea I shall venture to call Euclidean, 
Thus it IS the sense-actual person of (Edipus, his “empirical ego,” nay, his 
that is hunted and thrown by Destiny CEdipus complains that Creon 
has misused his ‘ ‘ body ’ ' ^ and that the oracle applied to his ' ‘ body, * ’ ^ ^schy- 
lus, again, speaks of Agamemnon as the “royal body, leader of fleets.” ® It is 
this same word that the mathematicians employ more than once for the 
“bodies” with which they deal But the destiny of King Lear is of the “ana- 
lytical” type — to use here also the term suggested by the corresponding 
number-world — and consists in dark inner relationships The idea of father- 
hood emerges, spiritual threads weave themselves into the action, incorporeal 
and transcendental, and are %veirdly illuminated by the counterpoint of the 
secondary tragedy of Gloster's house. Lear is at the last a mere name, the axis 
of something unbounded. Ths conception of destiny is the “ infinitesimal ” 
conception. It stretches out into infinite time and infinite space It touches 
the bodily Euclidean existence not at all, but affects only the Soul. Consider 
the mad King between the fool and the outcast m the storm on the heath, and 
then look at the Laocoon group, the first is tne Faustian, the other the Apollin- 
lan way of suffering Sophocles, too, wrote a Laocoon drama, and we may be 
certain that there was nothing of pure soul-agony in it. Antigone goes below 
ground in the body, because she has buried her brother’s body. Think of Ajax 
and Philoctetcs, and then of the Prince of Homburg and Goethe’s Tasso — is 
not the difference between magnitude and relation traceable right into the 
depths of artistic creation? 

This brings us to another connexion of high symbolic significance. The 
drama of the West is ordinarily designated Character-Vrama That of the 

^ CEd "Biex.i KCLKm kl\ij 4 xx rbvfidv aSajux. orvv rkxrv (Cf Rudolf Hirsch, Vie Ftrsan 
C1914), P 9 ) 

* CBd Col , 355. fiaPteia . & rodS^ 

* Choephorcey 710 M p&vapx'^ ^a<riXe% 
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Greeks, on the other hand, is best described as Situatzon-Dramay and in the 
antithesis we can perceive what it is that Western, and what it is that Classical, 
man respectively feel as the basic life~form th^at is imperilled by the onsets of 
tragedy and fate. If in lieu of ''direction** we say "irreversibility,** if we let 
ourselves sink into jthc terrible meaning of those words "too late** wherewith 
we resign a fleeting bit of the present to the eumal past, we find the deep founda- 
tion of every "tragic crisis- It is Time that is the tragic, and it is by the meaning 
that It intuitively attaches to Time that one Culture is differentiated from 
another; and consequently "tragedy ** of the grand order has only developed in 
the Culture which has most passionately affirmed, and m that which has most 
passionately denied, Time. The sentiment of the ahistonc soul gives us a 
Classical tragedy of the moment, and that of the ultr ahistorical soul puts before 
us Western tragedy that deals with the development ef a whole hfe. Our tragedy 
arises from the feeling of an inexorable Logic of becoming, while the Greek feels 
the illogicaly bhnd Casual of the moment — the life of Lear matures inwardly to- 
wards a catastrophe, and that of (Edipus stumbles without warning upon a 
situation And now one may perceive how it is that synchronously with 
Western drama there rose and fell a mighty portrait-art ^culminating in Rem- 
brandt), a kind of historical and biographical art which (because it was so) was 
sternly discountenanced in Classical Greece at the apogee of Attic drama. 
Consider the veto on likeness-statuary in votive offerings * and note how — 
from Demetrius of Alopeke (about 400) ^ — a timid art of "ideal** portraiture 
began to venture forth when, and only when, grand tragedy had been thrown 
into the background by the light society-pieces of the "Middle Comedy.** ^ 
Fundamentally all Greek statues were standard masks, like the actors in the 
theatre of Dionysus, all bring to expression, in significantly strict form, somatic 
attitudes and positions. Physiognomically they are dumby corporeal and of 
necessity nude — character-heads of definite individuals came only with the 
Hellenistic age. Once more we are reminded of the contrast between the Greek 
number-world, with its computations of tangible results, and the other, our 
own, in which the relations between groups of functions or equations or, gener- 

^ Phidias, and through him his patron Pericles, were attacked for alleged introduction of 
portraits upon the shield of Athene Parthenos In Western religious art, on the contrary, portraiture 
was, as everyone knows, a habitual practice Every Madonna, for instance, is more or less of a por- 
trait 

With this may be compared again the growing resistance of Byzantine art, as it matured, to 
portraiture in sacred surroundings, evidenced for instance in the history of the ntmbus or halo — which 
was removed from the insignia of the Prince to become the badge of the Saint — in the legend of the 
miraculous cffaccmcnt of Justinian’s pompous insaiption on Hagia Sophia, and m the banishment 
of the human patron from the celestial part of the church to the earthly. — Tr. 

* Who was enticed as "no god-maker but a man-maker" and as one who spoilt the hauty of 
his work by aiming at Ithnus, 

Crcsilas, the sculptor from whom the only existing portrait of Pericles is derived, was a litdc 
earlier; in him, however, the "ideal" was still the supreme aim. — Tf. 

* The writers immediately succeeding Aristophanes — Tr, 
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ally, formula-elements of the same order are investigated morphologically, and 
the character of these relations fixed as such in express laws 

• V 

In the capacity of experientially living history and the way in which history, 
particularly the history of personal becoming, is lived, one man differs very 
greatly from another. 

Every Culture possesses a wholly individual way of looking at and compre- 
hending the world-as-Nature, or (what comes to the same thing) it has its own 
peculiar “Nature’* which no other sort of man can possess in exactly the same 
form. But in a far greater degree still, every Culture — including the individu- 
als comprising it (who are separated only by minor distinctions) — possesses 
a specific and peculiar sor^of history — and it is in the picture of this and the 
style of this that the general and the personal, the inner and the outer, the 
world-historical and the biographical becoming, are immediately perceived, 
felt and lived. Thus the autobiographical tendency of Western man — re- 
vealed even in Gothic times in the symbol of auricular confession ^ — is utterly 
alien to Classical man, while his intense historical awareness is in complete 
contrast to the almost dreamy unconsciousness of the Indian. And when 
Magian man — primitive Christian or ripe scholar of Islam — uses the words 
“world-history,” what is it that he sees before him? 

But it is difficult enough to form an exact idea even of the “Nature” proper 
to another kind of man, although in this domain things specifically cognizable 
are causally ordered and unified in a communicable system. And it is quite 
impossible for us to penetrate completely a historical world- aspect of “becom^ 
ing ” formed by a soul that is quite differently constituted from our own. Here 
there must always be an intractable residue, greater or smaller in proportion 
to our historical instinct, physiognomic tact and knowledge of men. All the 
same, the solution of this very problem is the condition-precedent of all really 
deep understanding of the world. The historical environment of another is a 
part of his essence^ and no such other can be understood without the knowdedge 
of his time-sense, his destiny-idea and the style and degree of acuity of his inner 
life. In so far therefore as these things are not directly confessed, we have to 
extract them from the symbolism of the alien Culture. And as it is thus and 
only thus that we can^approach the incomprehensible, the style of an alien 
Culture, and the great time-symbols belonging thereto acquire an immeasurable 
importance. 

As an example of these hitherto almost uncomprehended signs we may take 
the clockj a creation of highly developed Cultures that beconies more and more 
mysterious as one examines it. Classical man managed to do without the clock, 
an^ his abstention was more or less deliberate. To the Augustan period, and 

^ Sec Vol. II* pp. 360 ct seq 
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far beyond it, the time of day was estimated by the length of one’s shadow,^ 
although sun-diais and water-docks, designed in conformity with a strict 
time-reckoning and imposed by a deep sense^of past and futuie, had been in 
regular use in both the older Cultures of Egypt and Babylonia, ^ Classical man’s 
existence — Euclidean, relationless, point-formed — was wholly contained in 
the instant. Nothing must remind him of past or future For the true Classical, 
archaeology did not exist, nor did its spntual mverstm, astrology. The Oracle 
and the Sibyl, like the Etruscan-Roman ‘’haruspices” and ‘"augurs,” did not 
foretell any distant future but merely gave indications on particular questions 
of immediate bearing. No time-reckoning entered intimately into everyday 
life (for the Olympiad sequence was a mere literary expedient) and what really 
matters is not the goodness or badness of a calendar but the questions ”who 
uses it?” and “does the life of the nation run by it?” In Classical cities nothing 
suggested duration, or old times or times to come — there was no pious pres- 
ervation of rums, no work conceived for the benefit of future generations; in 
them we do not find that durable ^ material was deliberately chosen The 
Dorian Greek ignored the Mycenaean stone-technique and built in wood or 
clay, though Mycenaean and Egyptian work was before him and the country 
produced first-class building-stone The Doric style is a timber style — even 
in Pausanias’s day some wooden columns still lingered m the Hera^um of 
Olympia. The real organ of history is ” memory” in the sense which is always 
postulated in this book, viz., that which preserves as a constant present the 
image of one’s personal past and of a national and a world-historical past ^ as 
well, and is conscious of the course both of personal and of super-personal 
becoming. That organ was not present in the make-up of a Classical soul. 
There was no “Time” in it. Immediately behind his proper present, the 
Classical historian secs a background that is already destitute of temporal and 
therefore of inward order. For Thucydides the Persian Wars, for Tacitus the 
agitation of the Gracchi, were already in this vague background; ^ and the 
gieat families of Rome had traditions that were pure romance — witness 

^ Diels, Anttke T(chntk (192.0), p 159 

® About 400 s c. savants began to construct crude sun-dials m Africa and Ionia, and from Plato’s 
time still more primitive cicpsydrjc came into use; but in both iorms, the Greek clock was a mere 
imitation of the far superior models of the older East, and it had not the slightest connexion with 
the Greek life-feclmg See Diels, op at,, pp. 160 ct scq. 

s Horace’s monummurn art pmnnms (Odes III, 30) may seem to''conflict with this, but let the 
reader reconsider the whole of that ode in the light of the present argument, and turn also to Leu- 
conoc and her “ Babylonian ” impieties (Odes 1 , 11) mter aha, and he will probably agree that so far 
as Horace is concerned, the argument is supported rather than impugned — Tr 

* Ordered, for us, by the Christian chronology and the ancicnt-mcdiasval-modcrn scheme. It 
was on those foundations that, from early Gothic times, the images of religion and of art have been 
built up in which a large part of Western humanity continues to live To predicate the same ol 
Plato or Phidias is quite impossible, whereas the Renaissance artists could and did project a classical 
past, which ipdecd they permitted to dominate their judgments completely. 

^ Sec pp. 9. ct scq 
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Caesar’s slayer, Brutus, with his firm belief in his reputed tyrannicide an- 
cestor. Caesar’s reform of the calendar may almost be regarded as a deed 
of emancipation from the Classical life-feelmg. But it must not be forgotteu 
that Cxsar also imagined a renunciation of Rome and a transformation of 
the City-State into an empire which was to be dynastic -nr marked with the 
badge of duration — and to have its centre of gravity in Alexandria, which 
in fact IS the birthplace of his calendar. His assassination seems *to us a last 
outburst of the antiduration feeling that was mcartiate in the Pohs and the 
Urbs Roma. 

Even then Classical mankind was still living every hour and every day for 
itself, and this is equally true whether we take the individual Greek or Roman, 
or the city, or the nation, or the whole Culture. The hot-blooded pageantry, 
palace-orgies, circus-battled of Nero or Caligula — Tacitus is a true Roman 
in describing only these and ignoring the smooth progress of life in the distant 
provinces — are final and flamboyant expressions of the Euclidean world-feeling 
that deified the body and the present. 

The Indians also have no sort of time-reckoning (the absence of it in their 
case expressing their Nirvana) and no clocks, and therefore no history, no life 
memories, no care. What the conspicuously historical West calls ** Indian 
history” achieved itself without the smallest consciousness of what it was 
doing.^ The millennium of the Indian Culture between the Vedas and Buddha 
seems like the stirrings of a sleeper, here life was actually a dream From all 
this our Western Culture is unimaginably remote. And, indeed, man has never 
— not even in the ” contemporary ” China of the Ch6u period with its highly- 
developed sense of eras and epochs ^ — been so awake and aware, so deeply 
sensible of time and conscious of direction and fate and movement as he has 
been in the West. Western history was willed and Indian history haffened. In 
Classical existence years, in Indian centuries scarcely counted, but here the hour, 
the minute, yea the second, is of importance Of the tragic tension of a histori- 
cal crisis like that of August, 1914, when even moments seem overpowering, 
neither a Greek nor an Indian could have had any idea.^ Such crises, too, a 
deep-feeling man of the West can experience within himself y as a true Greek could 

^ The Indian histoiy of our books is a Western reconstruction from texts and monuments Sec 
the chapter on epigraphy m th^“Indiaii Gazetteer,’* Vol II. — Tf. 

2 See Vol, II, pp 4Sz, 52.1 et seq 

3 There is one famous episode m Greek history that may be thought to contradict this — the 

race against time of the galley sent to Mitylene to countermand the order of massacre (Thucydides, 
III, 49) But wc observe that Thucydides gives twenty times the space to the debates at Athens that 
he gives to the drama of the galley-rowers pulling night and day to save life And we are told 
that It was the Mitylcncan ambassadors who spared no expense to make it worfh the rowers* while 
to wm, whereupon there arose such a zeal of rowing that . . ** The final comment is, strictly 
construing Thucydides’s own words. “Such was the magnitude of the danger that Mitvlenc passed 
by” (jrapk ToobvTOP [lev ^ Kivhhpov)^ a phrase which recalls forcibly wtiat has jjust 

been said regarding the ‘*situatton-drama 
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never do. Over our country-side, day and night from thousands of belfries, 
ring the bells ^ that join future to past and fuse the point-moments of the Classi- 
cal present into a grand relation. The epoch which marks the birth of our 
Culture — the time of the Saxon Emperors — marks also the discovery of the 
wheel-clock ^ Without exact time-measurement, without a chronology of be- 
coming to correspond with his imperative need of archaeology (the preservation, 
excavation and collection of things-hecome)^ Western man is unthinkable. The 
Baroque age intensified the Gothic symbol of the belfry to the point of gro- 
tesqueness, and produced the pocket watch that constantly accompanies the 
individual.^ 

Another symbol, as deeply significant and as little understood as the symbol 
of the clock, is that of the funeral customs which ail great Cultures have con- 
secrated by ritual and by art. The grand style rn India begins with tomb- 
temples, in the Classical world with funerary urns, in Egypt with pyramids, 
in early Christianity with catacombs and sarcophagi. In the dawn, innumerable 
cqually-possibic forms still cross one another chaotically and obscurely, de- 
pendent on clan-custom and external necessities and conveniences. But every 
Culture promptly elevates one or another of them to the highest degree of 
symbolism. Classical man, obedient to his deep unconscious life-fceling, 
picked upon burning, an act of annihilation in which the Euclidean, the here- 
and-now, type of existence was powerfully expressed He wtlUi to have no 
history, no duration, neither past nor future, neither preservation nor dissolu- 
tion, and therefore he destroyed that which no longer possessed a present, the 
body of a Pericles, a Cassar, a Sophocles, a Phidias. And the soul passed to 
join the vague crowd to which the living members of the clan paid (bat soon 
ceased to pay) the homage of ancestor-worship and soul-feast, and which in its 
formlessness presents an utter contrast to the mccstor-serm, the genealogical tree^ 
that is eternalized with all the marks of historical order in the family-vault of 
the West, In this (with one striking exception, the Vedic dawn in India) no 

^ Besides the clock, the bcil Itself is a Western ** symbol/* The passiog-bcll tolled for St* 
Hilda of Whitby in 680, and a century before that tunc bells had come into general use in Gaul 
both for monasteries and for parish churches. On the contrary, it was not till 865 that Constanti- 
nople possessed hells, and these were presented in that year by Venice. The presence of a belfry in 
a Byzantine church is accounted a proof of ** Western influence'** the East used and still largely uses 
mere gongs and rattles for religious purposes. (British Museum /* Handbook of Early Christian 
Antiquities)** — Tr. 

* May we be permitted to guess that the Babylonian sun-diai and the Egyptian water-clock came 
into being "simultaneously/* that is, on the threshold of the third millennium before Christ? The 
history of clocks is inwardly inseparable from that of the calendar, it is therefore to be assumed that 
the Chinese and the Mexican Cultures also, with them deep sense of history, very early devised and 
used methods of timc-mcasuremcnt 

(The Mexican Culture developed the most intricate of all known systems of indicating year 
and day. Sec British Museum “Handbook of Mayan Antiquities — Tr ) 

» Let the reader try to imagine what a Greek would feci when suddenly made aeqaaiated with 
this custom of oora ^ 
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other Culture parallels the Classical. ^ And be it noted that the Doric-Homeric 
spring, and above all the “Iliad, ” invested this act of burning with all the vivid 
feeling of a new-born symbol, for those very warriors whose deeds probably 
formed the nucleus of the epic were in fact buried almost in the Egyptian manner 
in the graves of Mycense, Tiryns, Orchomenos and other places. And when in 
Imperial times the sarcophagus or “flesh-consumer” * began to supersede the 
vase ol ashes, it was again, as m the time when the Homeric urn superseded 
the shaft-grave of Mycenae, a changed sense of Tme that underlay the change 
of rite 

The Egyptians, who preserved their past m memorials of stone and 
hieroglyph so purposefully that we, four thousand years after them, can 
determine the order of their kings' reigns, so thoroughly eternalized their 
bodies that today the gre«t Pharaohs he in our museums, recognizable in 
every lineament, a symbol of grim triumph— while of Dorian kings not even 
the names have survived. For our own part, we know the exact birthdays 
and deathdays of almost every great man since Dante, and, moreover, we 
sec nothing strange in the fact Yet m the time of Aristotle, the very zenith 
of Classical education, it was no longer known with certainty if Leucippus, 
the founder of Atomism and a contemporary of Pericles — i.e., hardly a 
century before — had ever existed at all, much as though for us the existence 
of Giordano Bruno was a matter of doubt ^ and the Renaissance had become 
pure saga. 

And these museums themselves, in which we assemble everything that is 
left of the corporeally-sensibie past! Are not they a symbol of the highest rank? 
Arc they not intended to conserve in mummy the entire “body" of cultural 
development? 

As we collect countless data in milliards of printed books, do wc not 
also collect all the works of all the dead Cultures in these myriad halls of 
West-Europcan cities, in the mass of the collection depriving each indi- 
vidual piece of that instant of actualized purpose that is its own — the 

1 The Chinese ancestor-worship honoured genealogical order with strict ceremonies. And 
whereas here ancestor-worship by degrees came to be the centre of all piety, in the Classical world 
It was driven entirely into the background by the cults of present gods, in Roman times it hardly 
existed at all. 

(Note the elaborate precautions taken in the Athenian ** Anthcstcria " to keep the anonymous 
mass of ghosts at bay This feast was anything but an All Souls' Day of rc-communion with the 
departed spirits — Tk) 

2 With obvious reference to the resurrection of the flesh (he v€<cp5w). But the meaning of the 
term '‘resurrection" has undergone, from about looo a n , a profound — though hardly noticed — 
change More and more it has tended to become identified with "immortality " But in the resur- 
rection from the dead, the implication is that time begins again to repeat m spitec, whereas in "im- 
mortality" It is time that overcomes space. 

I For English readers, the most conspicuous case of historic doubt is the Shakcspcarc-Bacon 
matta But even here, it is only the work of Shakespeare that is m question, not his txiscencc and 
personality, for which we have perfectly definite evidence. — Tr 
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one property that the Classical soul would have respected — and ipso facto 
dissolving It into our unending and unresting Time? Consider what it 
was that the Hellenes named Mov^eloy^ ^ how deep a significance lies in the 
change of sense! 


r VI 

It is the pimitm feehng of Care ^ which dominates the physiognomy of 
Western, as also that of Egyptian and that of Chinese history, and it creates, 
further, the symbolism of the erotic which represents the flowing on of endless 
life in the form of the familial series of individual existences. The point- 
formed Euclidean existence of Classical man, in this matter as in others, con- 
ceived only the here-and-now definitive act of begetting or of bearing, and thus 
it comes about that we find the birth-pangs of the mother made the centre of 
Demeter-worship and the Dionysiac symbol of the phallus (the sign of a 
sexuality wholly concentrated on the moment and losing past and future in it) 
more or less everywhere in the Classical. In the Indian world wc find, corre- 
spondingly, the sign of the Lingam and the sect of worshippers of Parwati ^ 
In the one case as in the other, man feels himself as nature, as a plant, as a will- 
less and care-less element of becoming (dem Sinn des Werdens willenlos und 
sorglos hmgegeben). The domestic religion of Rome centred on the gemus, 
i.e., the creative power of the head of the family. To all this, the deep and 
thoughtful care of the Western soul has opposed the sign of mother-love^ a 
symbol which in the Classical Culture only appeared abov<? the hori^jon to 
the extent that we see it in, say, the mourning for Persephone or (though 
this is only Hellenistic) the seated statue of Demeter of Knidos*** The Mother 
with the Child — the future — at her breast, the Mary-cult in the new Faus- 
tian form, began to flourish only in the centuries of the Gothic and found 
its highest expression in Raphael's Sistine Madonna.® This conception is 

^ Originally a philosophical and scientific lecture-temple founded in honour of Aristotle, and 
later the great University of Alexandria, bore the title yiovatiov. Both Aristotle and the University 
amassed collections but they were collections of books, ® natural histoiy specimens, living or 
taken from life. In the West, the collection of memortab of the past as such dates from the earliest 
days of the Renaissance — Tr 

^ The Connotation of “care'* is almost the same as that of “Sorge,” but the German word in- 
cludes also a certain specific, ad hoc apprehension, that m English is expressed by “concern" or 
“fear"— Tr 

« The Lmgayats arc one of the chief sects of the Saivas (that is, of the branch of Hinduism which 
devotes itself to Shiva) and Parwati worshippers belong to another branch, having the generic name 
of Saktas, who worship the “active female principle" in the persons of Shiva’s consorts, of whom 
Parwati is one, Vaishnavism — the Vishnu branch of Indian religion — also contains an erode 
element in that form which conceives Vishnu as Krishna. But in Krishna worship the erotic is rather 
less precise and mesre amorous in character. 

Sec “Imperial Gazetteer of India," VoL I, pp. 4Z1 ct scq., and Ency. Bnc., XI Edition, article 
Hinduism. — Tr, 

* Britisu Museum. — Tr. 

* Dresden. — Tr. 
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not one belonging to Christianity generally. On the contrarv M 
timttr h.d de,aMd M«y Theotokos, ■'she who ga™^; “To“g^^ 
into a symbol felt quite othenYise than by us Thi- lull. 
alien to Early-Christian-Byzantine art as she is to the Hel ef 
other reasons) and most certainly Faust’s Grctchen, with the dceo^De'll’^f 
conscious motherhood on her, is nearer to the Gothic ^ 

Marys of Byzantine and Ravennate mosaics Wd the 

spiritual relation between them breaks down complemlv ^ 

the Madonna with the Child answers exactly to the Eeyntian Isi^ ^ h 

both are caring, nursing mothers - and that neS Si 

vanished for a thousand years and more (for the whole duratf 

and the Arabian Culturef) before it wasieailtdlyt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

From the maternal care <hc way leads to the paternal 
with the highest of all the time-symbols that havf come ^nr ^ 
a Culture, the State The meaning of the ch^H 
continuation, namely, of her own life,and mother-love is as it were 
of two discontinuous individual existences, likewise the mclrnZ f T 
to the man is comradeship in arms for the protection of hearth i f f 
and child, and for the insurance for the whole people of its future ° A 
The state is the inward form of a nation its “form " in rh efficacy, 

history, in the high meaning, is the State conceived as kines^ind nitirki’ 
(nicht als Bewegtes sondern als Bewegung gedachO The IV 

MM.,., W.„.„.ni p,w lhfX^>' ’ “ “■ 

And hern again the history of higher Cultures shows us three eiamoles of 
state-formations in which the element of care is consPicuou. th?p ^ 
administration even of the Old Kingdom (from looo ") the rh 
of the Ch6u dynasty , e ilf the orglCo oflh h ^e" 

pves such a p.c.„e that, later o„, „o oiw dared to beli„e m ^'heonc.J^ 
of the book; and the states of the West, behind whose characteristic eve to^ 
the-future there is an unsurpassably intense Will to the future < And on the 
other hand we have in two examples - the Classical and the Indian world ~ 
is V ^ ' submission to the moment and its incidents. 

^ bee Vol II, p 316 

the art of the catacombs, at any rate m its bcmnnines is simnlv rh7!r^T7’ ! 
th«th.s;Romaa”art had its home m AkSm 

Hy, and British Museum "Guide to Early Christian Art ” wZl V”"l 

Dr^°W prototype of our grave, tcndetly-sohcitous Mothc^^adonnas '"la 

probably prefer to regard her as the last Isis In any case it is sienificVnTm 
m the. very same catacomb is a Theotokos of perhaps a century latefdTte tJ' 

4 C ‘‘t ■ ^ " 

isee, further, the last two sections of Vcl. H (Der Suat and Wirtscbaftsleim-). - Tr. 
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Different in themselves as are Stoicism and Buddhism (the old-age dispositions 
of these two worlds) , they are at one in their negation of the historical feeling 
of care, their contempt of zeal, of organizing power, and of the duty-sense, 
and therefore neither in Indian courts nor m Classical market-places was there 
a thought for the morrow, personal or collective. The carpe dum of Apollinian 
man applies also to the Apollinian state. 

As with"' the political, so with the other side of historical existence, the 
economic. The hand-to-mouth life corresponds to the love that begins and 
ends in the satisfaction of the moment. There was an economic organization 
on the grand scale in Egypt, where it fills the whole culture-picture, telling 
us in a thousand paintings the story of its industry and orderliness, in China, 
whose mythology of gods and legend-emperors turns entirely upon the holy 
tasks of cultivation, and in Western Europe, where, beginning with the model 
agriculture of the Orders, it rose to the height of a special science, national 
economy,” which was in very principle a working hypothesis, purporting to show 
not what happens but what shall happen. In the Classical world, on the other 
hand — to say nothing of India — men managed from day to day, in spite of 
the example of Egypt, the earth was robbed not only of its wealth but of its 
capacities, and the casual surpluses were instantly squandered on the city 
mob. Consider critically any great statesman of the Classical — Pericles and 
Caesar, Alexander and Scipio, and even revolutionaries like Cleon and Tiberius 
Gracchus. Not one of them, economically, looked far ahead. No city ever 
made it its business to drain or to afforest a district, or to introduce advanced 
cultivation methods or new kinds of live stock or new plants. To attach a 
Western meaning to the “agrarian reform” of the Gracchi is to misunderstand 
its purport entirely. Their aim was to make their supporters possessors of land. 
Of educating these into managers of land, or of raising the standard of Italian 
husbandry in general, there was not the remotest idea — one let the future 
come, one did not attempt to work upon it. Of this economic Stoicism of the 
Classical world the exact antithesis is Socialism, meaning thereby not Marx's 
theory but Frederick William Fs Prussian practice which long preceded Marx 
and will yet displace him — the socialism, inwardly akin to the system of Old 
Egyp^j comprehends and cares for permanent economic relations, trains 
the individual in his duty to the whole, and glorifies hard work as an affirma- 
tion of Time and Future. 



VII 

The ordinary everyday man in all Cultures only observes so much of the 
physiognomy qf becoming — his own and that of the living world around him 
— as is m the foreground and immediately tangible. The sum of his experi- 
ences, inner and outer, fills the course of his day merely as a series of facts. 
Only the outstanding (bedeutende) man feels behind the commonplace unities 
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of the history-stirred surface a deep logic of becoming This logic, manifesting 
Itself m the idea of Destiny, leads him to regard the less significant collocations 
of the day and the surface as mere incidents. 

At first sight, however, there seems to be only a difference of degree in the 
connotations of ** destiny” and “incident ” One feels that it is more or less 
of an incident when Goethe goes to Sesenheim, but destiny when he goes to 
Weimar, ^ one regards the former as an episode and the latter as amepoch But 
we can see at once that the distinction depends on the inward quality of the 
man who is impressed. To the mass, the whole life of Goethe may appear as a 
sequence of anecdotal incidents, while a very few will become conscious, with 
astonishment, of a symbolic necessity inherent even in its most trivial occur- 
rences Perhaps, then, the discovery of the heliocentric system by Aristarchus 
was an unmeaning incideni^for the Classical Culture, but its supposed ^ redis- 
covery by Copernicus a destiny for the Faustian^ Was it a destiny that Luther 
was not a great organizer and Calvin was? And if so, for whom was it a des- 
tiny — for Protestantism as a living unit, for the Germans, or for Western 
mankind generally? Were Tiberius Gracchus and Sulla incidents and Cassar a 
destiny? 

Questions like these far transcend the domain of the understanding that 
operates through concepts (der begriffliche Verstandigung). What is destiny, 
what incident, the spiritual experiences of the individual soul — and of the 
Culture-soul — decide. Acquired knowledge, scientific insight, definition, are 
all powerless. Nay more, the very attempt to grasp them epistemologically 
defeats its own object. For without the inward certainty that destiny is some- 
thing entirely intractable to critical thought, we cannot perceive the world of 
becoming at alL Cognition, judgment, and the establishment of causal con- 
nexions withm the known (i.c., between things, properties, and positions that 
have been distinguished) are one and the same, and he who approaches history 
in the spirit of judgment will only find “ data. ” But that — be it Providence or 
Fate — which moves in the depths of present happening or of represented past 
happening is lived, and only lived, and lived with that same overwhelming 
and unspeakable certainty that genuine Tragedy awakens in the uncritical 
spectator. Destiny and incident form an opposition in which the soul is cease- 
lessly trying to clothe something which consists only of feeling and living and 
intuition, and can only be made plain in the most subjective religious and 
artistic creations of those men who are called to divination. To evoke this 
root-feeling of living existence which endows the picture of history with its 
meaning and content, I know of no better way — for “ name is mere noise and 

^ Scsctihcim is the home of Fncdcrihc, and a student*® holiday took him Richer: Weimar, of 
course, IS the centre from which all the activity of his long life was to radiate — Tn 

* Vememthch, The allusion is presumably to the fact that Copernicus, adhering to the hypothe- 
sis oi? circular orbits, was obliged to retain some elements of Ptolemy’s geocentric laachinery of 
epicycles, so that Copernicus’s sun was not placed at the true centre of any planetary orbit. — Tr 
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smoke” — than to quote again those stanzas of Goethe which I have placed i 
the head of this book to mark its fundamental intention. 

“In the Endless, scIf-rcpCitting 
Sows for evermore The Same 
Myriad arches, springing, meeting, 

- hold at rest the mighty frame 

Screams from all things love of living, 
grandest scar and humblest clod* 

Ail the straining, all the striving 
is eternal peace in God ’ ' ^ 

On the surface of history it is the unforeseen that reigns. Every individua 
event, decision and personality is stamped with its hall-mark. No one foreknev 
the storm of Islam at the coming of Mohammed, nor foresaw Napoleon in the 
fall of Robespierre, The coming of great men, th^ir doings, their fortune, are 
all incalculables. No one knows whether a development that is setting m 
powerfully will accomplish its course in a straight line like that of the Romao 
patrician order or will go down m doom like that of the Hohenstaufen or the 
Maya Culture. And — science notwithstanding — it is just the same with the 
destinies of every single species of beast and plant within earth-history and 
beyond even this, with the destiny of the earth itself and all the solar systems 
and Milky Ways. The insignificant Augustus made an epoch, and the great 
Tiberius passed away ineffective. Thus, too, with the fortunes of artists, art- 
works and art-forms, dogmas and cults, theories and discoveries. That, in the 
whirl of becoming, one element merely succumbed to destiny when another 
became (and often enough has continued and will continue to be) a destiny 
itself — that one vanishes with the wave-train of the surface while the other 
makes this, is something that is not to be explained by any why-and-wherefore 
and yet is of inward necessity. And thus the phrase that Augustine in a deep 
moment used of Time is valid also of destiny — **if no one questions me, I 
know: if I would explain to a questioner, I know not.’* 

So, also, the supreme ethical expression of Incident and Destiny is found in 
the Western Christian’s idea of Grace — the grace, obtained through the sacri- 
ficial death of Jesus, of being made free to will.^ The polarity of Disposition 
(original sin) and Grace — a polarity which must ever be a projection of feeling, 
of the emotional life, and not a precision of learned reasoning — embraces the 
existence of every truly significant man of this Culture. It is, even for Protes- ; 
tants, even for atheists, hidden though it may be behind a scientific notion of 1 
evolution” (which in reality is its direct descendant % the foundation of I 
every confession and every autobiography; and it is just its absence from the ^ 
constitution Classical man that makes confession, by word or thought, ! 
impossible to him. It is the final meaning of Rembrandt’s self-portraits and of I 

* Spdlc^f.e m Kcirncn. ^SeeVol II, pp 2.94 cr scq., 359 ct scq. ® 

® The path from Calvin to Darwin is easily seen ip English philosophy. /r | 
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music from Bach to Beethoven. We may choose to call that something which 
correlates the life-courses of all Western men disposition, Providence or “inner 
evolution*’ ^ bur it remains inaccessible to thought. “Free will” is an mward 
certitude But whatever one may will or do, that which actually ensues upon 
and issues from the resolution — abrupt, surprising, unforeseeable — subserves 
a deeper necessity and, lot the eye that sweeps over the picture of the distant 
past, visibly conforms to a major order. And when the Destiny of fhat which 
was willed has been Fulfilment we are fam to call the inscrutable “Grace ** 
What did Innocent III, Luther, Loyola, Calvin, Jansen, Rousseau and Marx 
will, and what came of the things that they willed in the stream of Western 
history? Was it Grace or Fate^^ Here all rationalistic dissection ends in non- 
sense. The Predestination doctrine of Calvin and Pascal — who, both of them 
more upright than Luther and Thomas Aquinas, dared to draw the causal con- 
clusion from Augustinian dialectic — is the necessary absurdity to which the 
pursuit of these secrets by the reason leads They lost the destmy-logic of the 
world-becoming and found themselves in the causal logic of notion and law; 
they left the realm of direct intuitive vision for that of a mechanical system of 
objects The fearful soul-conflicts of Pascal were the strivings of a man, at once 
intensely spiritual and a born mathematician, who w^as determined to subject 
the last and gravest problems of the soul both to the intuitions of a grand 
instinctive faith and to the abstract precision of a no less grand mathematical 
plan In this wise the Destiny-idea — in the language of religion, God’s Provi- 
, dence — is brought wtthm the schematic form of the Causality Principle^ i.e., the 
Kantian form of mind activity (productive imagination), for that is what Predesti- 
\ nation signifies^ notwithstanding that thereby Grace — the causation-free, living 
Grace which can only be experienced as an inward certainty ^ — is made to appear 
as a nature-force that is bound by irrevocable law and to turn the religious world- 
picture into a rigid and gloomy system of machinery. And yet was it not a 
Destiny again — for the world as well as for themselves — that the English 
Puritans, who were filled with this conviction, were ruined not through any 
passive self-surrender but through their hearty and vigorous certainty that 
their will was the will of God? 


vin 

We can proceed to th^ further elucidation of the incidental (or casual) 
Without running the risk of considering it as an exception or a breach in the 

^ Tins is one of the eternal points of dispute in Western art-theory. The Classical, ahistoncal, 
Euclidean soul has no “evolution**, the Western, on the contrary, extends itself in evolving like the 
convergent function that it is The one is, the other becomes^ And thus all Classical tragedy as- 
sumes the constancy of the personality, and all Western its vartahthty, which essentially constitutes a 
'’character** m our sense, viz., a picture of being that consists m continuous qualitative movement 
and anjmdless wealth of relationships. In Sophocles the grand gesture ennobles the suffering, tn Shakespeare 
the grand idea (Gesinnung) ennobles the domg As our acsthecic took its examples from ho% Cultures, 
it was bound to go wrong m the very cnunciaiuon of its problem. 
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causal continuity of ** Nature/' for Nature is not the world-picture m which 
Destiny is operative Wherever the sight emancipates itself from the sensible- 
become, spiritualizes itself into Vision, penetrates through the enveloping 
world and lets prime phenomena instead of mere objects work upon it, we have 
the grand h%stomai, trans-natural, super-natural outlook, the outlook of Dante 
and Wolfram and also the 'outlook of Goethe in old age that is most clearly 
manifestedln the finale of Faust IL If we linger m contemplation m this world 
of Destiny and Incident, it will very likely seem to us incidental that the 
episode of “world-history*’ should have played itself out in this or that phase 
of one particular star amongst the millions of solar systems; incidental that it 
should be men, peculiar animal-like creatures inhabiting the crust of this star, 
that present the spectacle of “knowledge” and, moreover, present it in just 
this form or in just that form, according to tlie very different versions of 
Aristotle, Kant and others; incidental that as the counter-pole of this “know- 
ing” there should have arisen just these codes of “natural law,” each sup- 
posedly eternal and universally-valid and each evoking a supposedly general and 
common picture of “Nature.” Physics — quite rightly — banishes incidentals 
from its field of view, but it is incidental, again, that physics itself should occur 
in the alluvial period of the earth’s crust, uniquely, as a particular kind of 
intellectual composition. 

The world of incident is the world of once-actual facts that longingly or anxiously 
we live forward to (entgegenleben) as Future, that raise or depress us as the hvmg 
Present, and that we contemplate with joy or with gnef as Past. The world of causes 
and effects is the world of the constantly-possihle, of the tmekss truths which we know 
by dissection'' and distinction. 

The latter only are scientifically attainable — they are indeed identical with 
science. He who is blind to this other, to the world as Dtvma Commedta or 
drama for a god, can only find a senseless turmoil of incidents,^ and here we use 
the word in its most trivial sense. So it has been with Kant and most other 
systematists of thought. But the professional and inartistic sort of historical 
research too, with its collecting and arranging of mere data, amounts for all its 
ingenuity to little more than the giving of a cachet to the banal-incidental . Only 
the insight that can penetrate into the metaphysical is capable of experiencing 
in data symbols of that which happened, and so of elevating an Incident into a 
Destiny. And he who is to himself a Destiny (likeTNapoIeon) does not need 
this insight, since between himself as a fact and the other facts there is a 
harmony of metaphysical rhythm which gives his decisions their dreamlike 
certainty.* 

It is this insight that constitutes the singularity and the power of Shake- 

^ **Thc older one becomes, the more one is persuaded that His Saacd Majesty Chance docs 
three-quarters of the work of this miserable Universe.” (Frederick the Great to Voltairc") So, 
acccsiarily, must the genuine rationalist conceive it. 

I * Sec Vol. II, pp. 3LO ct scq. • 
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spcare Hitherto, neither our research nor our speculation has hit upon this in 
him — that he is theDramaUst of the Incidental. And yet this Incidental is the very 
heart of Western tragedy, which is a true copy of the Western history idea and 
with It gives the clue to that which we understand in the world — so mis- 
construed by Kant — “Time.” It is incidental that the polmcal situation of 
“Hamlet/’ the inurdcr of the King and the succession question impinge upon 
just that character that Hamlet is. Or, take Othello — it is incidental that the 
man at whom lago, the commonplace rogue that one could pick up in any 
street, aims his blow is one whose person possesses just this wholly special 
physiognomy. And Lear* Could anything be more incidental (and therefore 
more “natural”) than the conjunction of this commanding dignity with these 
fateful passions and the inheritance of them by the daughters? No one has even 
to-day realized ail the signif^ance of the fact that Shakespeare took his stories 
as he found them and m the very finding of them filled them with the force of in- 
ward necessity, and never more sublimely so than in the case of the Roman 
dramas. For the wtll to understand him ha^squandered itself in desperate 
efforts to bring in a moral causality, a “therefore,” a connexion of “guilt” 
and “expiation.” But all this is neither correct nor incorrect — these are 
words that belong to the World-as-Nature and imply that something causal is 
being judged — but superficial, shallow, that is, in contrast to the poet’s deep 
subjectivizing of the mere fact-anecdote. Only one who feels this is able to 
admire the grand naivet6 of the entrances of Lear and Macbeth. Now, Hebbel 
is the exact opposite, he destroys the depth of the anecdote by a system of cause 
and effect. The arbitrary and abstract character of his plots, which everyone 
feels instinctively, comes from the fact that the causal scheme of his spiritual 
conflicts IS in contradiction with the historically-motived world-feeling and the 
quite other logic proper to that feeling. These people do not live, they prove 
something by coming on. One feels the presence of a great understanding, not 
that of a deep life. Instead of the Incident we get a Problem. 

Further, this Western species of the Incidental is entirely alien to the Classical • 
world-feeling and therefore to its drama. Antigone has no incidental character 
to affect her fortunes in any way. What happened to CEdipus — unlike the 
fate of Lear — might just as well have happened to anyone else. This is the 
Classical ” Destiny,” the Fatum which is common to all mankind, which 
affects the “body” and i» no wise depends upon incidents of personality. 

The kind of history that is commonly written must, even if it does not lose 
itself in compilation of data, come to a halt before the superficially incidental— 
that is the . . . destiny of its authors, who, spiritually, remain more or less in 
the ruck. In their eyes nature and history mingle in a cheap uait;y, and incident 
or accident, “sa sacr6c majeste Ic Hazard,” is for the man of the ruck the 
easiest thing in the world to understand. For him the secret logic qjf history 
Vhich he does not feel ' is replaced bv a causal that is only waiting bphind the 
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scene to come on and prove itself It is entirely appropriate that the ati'ccdotal 
foreground of history should be the arena of all the scientific causality-hunters 
and all the novelists and sketch-writers of the common stamp How many 
wars have been begun when they were because some jealous courtier wished to 
remove some general from the proximity of his wife* How many battles have 
been won and lost through ridiculous incidents* Only think how Roman 
history was written in the i8th Century and how Chinese history is written 
even to-day! Think of the Dey smacking the Consul with his fly-flap ^ 
and other such incidents that enliven the historical scene with comic-opera 
motives* Do not the deaths of Gustavus Adolphus and of Alexander seem like 
expedients of a nonplussed playwright, Hannibal a simple intermezzo, a sur- 
prise intrusion in Classical history, or Napoleon’s “ transit” more or less of a 
melodrama^ Anyone who looks for the inner f^rm of history in any causal 
succession of its visible detail-events must always, if he is honest, find a comedy 
of burlesque inconsequence, and I can well imagine that the dance-scene of the 
drunken Triumvirs in ’’Antony and Cleopatra” (almost overlooked, but one 
of the most powerful in that immensely deep work) ^ grew up out of the con- 
tempt of the prince of htstoned tragedy for the pragmatic aspect of history. 
For this is the aspect of it that has always dominated “the world,” and has 
encouraged ambitious little men to interfere in it It was because their eyes 
were set on thts^ and its rationalistic structure, that Rousseau and Marx coula 
persuade themselves that they could alter the “course of the world” by a 
theory. And even the social or economic interpretation of political develop- 
ments, to which present-day historical work is trying to rise as to a peak-ideal 
(though its biological cast constantly leads us to suspect foundations of the 
causal kind), is still exceedingly shallow and trivial 

Napoleon had in his graver moments a strong feeling for the deep logic of 
world-becoming, and in such moments could divine to what extent he was^ and 
to what extent he had^ a destiny, “I feel myself driven towards an end that I 
do not know. As soon as I shall have reached it, as soon as I shall become un- 
necessary, an atom will suffice to shatter me. Till then, not all the forces of 
mankind can do anything against me,” he said at the beginning of the Russian 
campaign. Here, certainly, is not the thought of a pragmatist In this moment 
he divined how little the logic of Destiny needs particular instances, better 
men or situations. Supposing that he himself, as ’ ’ empirical person, ’ ’ had fallen 
at Marengo^ — then that which he szgmfied would have been actualized in some 
other form. A melody, in the hands of a great musician, is capable of a wealth 
of variations, it can be entirely transformed so far as the simple listener is con- 
cerned withojfit altering itself — which is quite another matter — funda- 
mentally The epoch of German national union accomplished itself through 

^ Thcmcidcot which is said to have prccipitatod the French war on Algiers (18x7). — Tr. 

2 Aa. P, Scene VII — Tr 
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the person of Bismarck, that of the Wars of Freedom through broad and almost 
nameless events, but either theme, to use the language of music, could have 
been ‘ ‘ worked out * ’ in other ways . Bismarck might have been dismissed early, 
the battle of Leipzig might have been lost, and for the group of wars 1864-1866- 
1870 there might have been substituted (as “modulations*’) diplomatic, dynas- 
tic, revolutionary 01 economic facts — though it must not be forgotten that 
Western history^ under the pressure of zts otvn physiognozme abundance (as distinct from 
physiognomic style, for even Indian history has that) demands^ so to say, con- 
trapnntally strong accents — wars or big personalities — at the decisive points, 
Bismarck himself points out in his reminiscences that in the spring of 1848 
national unity could have been achieved on a broader base than in 1870 but for 
the policy (more accurately, the personal taste) of the King of Prussia, ^ and 
yet, again, accoidmg to Bisix!kick,this would have been so tame a working-out 
that a coda of one sort or another (da capo e pot la coda) w^ould have been im- 
peratively necessary. Withal, the Theme — the meaning of the epoch — would 
have been entirely unaltered by the facts assuming this or that shape Goethe 
might — possibly — have died young, but not his “idea “ Faust and Tasso 
would not have been written, but they would have “been” in a deeply mys- 
terious sense, even though they lacked the poet’s elucidation 

For if It IS incidental that the history of higher mankind fulfils itself in the 
form of great Cultures, and that one of these Cultures awoke m West Europe 
about the year 1000, yet from the moment of aw^akenmg it is bound by its 
charter Within every epoch there is unlimited abundance of surprising and 
unforeseeable possibilities of self-actualizing in detail-facts, but the epoch it- 
self is necessary, for the life-unity is in it. That its inner form is precisely what 
it IS, constitutes its specific determination (Bestimmung). Fresh incidentals 
can affect the shape of its development, can make this grandiose or puny, pros- 
perous or sorrowful, but alter it they cannot. An irrevocable fact is not merely 
a special case but a special type, thus in the history of the Universe we have the 
type of the “solar system” of sun and circling planets, in the history of our 
planet we have the type “life” with its youth, age, duration and reproduction, 
in the history of “life” the type “humanity,” and in the world-historical 
stage of that humanity the type of the great individual Culture.® And these 
Cultures are essentially related to the plants, in that they arc bound for the whole 
iuration of their life to the soil from which they sprang. Typical, lastly, is the 
manner in which the men of a Culture understand and experience Destiny, how- 

* la the general upheaval of 1848 a German national parliament was assembled at Frankfurt, of 
1 strongly democratic colour, and it chose Frederick William IV of Prussia as hereditary emperor. 
Frederick William, however, refused to '* pick up a crown out of the gutter ” For the history of this 
momentous episode, the English reader may be referred to the Cambridge Modern History or to the 
mid^ Germany Qitstory') in the Ency Bnt., XI Edition — Tr 

® It IS the fact that a whole group of these Cultures is available for our study that maScs possible 
ht comparative” method used in the present work See VoL II, pp. 4X ct seq, 
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ever difFcreatly the picture may be coloured for this individual and that, what 
I say here about it is not ‘“true,’' but inwardly necessary for this Culture and 
this time-phase of it, and if it convinces you, it is not because there is only one 
* 'truth'' but because you and I belong to the same epoch* 

For this reason, the Euclidean soul of the Classical Culture could only ex- 
perience its existence, bound as this was to present foregrounds, in the form of 
incidents of the Classical style. If in respect of the Western soul we can regard 
incident as a minor order of Destiny, in respect of the Classical soul it is just 
the reverse Destiny is incident become immense — that is the very significa- 
tion of Ananke, Heimarmene, Fatum. As the Classical soul did not genuinely 
live through history, it possessed no genuine feeling for a logtc of Destiny. Wc 
must not be misled by words. The most popular goddess of Hellenism was 
Tyche, whom the Greeks were practically unable^o distinguish from Ananke. 
But Incident and Destiny are felt by us with all the intensity of an opposition, 
and on the issue of this opposition wc feel that everything fundamental in our 
existence depends. Our history is that of great connexions, Classical history — 
its full actuality, that is, and not merely the image of it that we get in the 
historian (e.g , Herodotus) — is that of anecdotes, of a senes of plastic details. 
The style of the Classical life generally, the style of every individual life within 
it, is anecdotal, using the word with all seriousness. The sense-perceivable side 
of events condenses on antt-htstoncal, daemonic^ absurd incidents, it is the denial 
and disavowal of all logic of happening. The stones of the Classical master- 
tragedies one and all exhaust themselves in incidents that mock at any meaning 
of the world, they are the exact denotation of what is connoted by the word 
el^apfxkvKf ^ in contrast to the Shakesperian logic of incident. Consider CEdipus 
once more: that which happened to him was wholly extrinsic, was neither 
brought about nor conditioned by anything subjective to himself, and could 
just as well have happened to anyone else. This is the very fom of the Classical 
myth. Compare with it the necessity — inherent in and governed by the man's 
whole existence and the relation of that existence to Time — that resides in 
the destiny of Othello, of Don Quixote, of Werther. It is, as we have said 
before, the difference of situation-tragedy and character-tragedy. And this 
opposition repeats itself in history proper — every epoch of the West has 
character, while each epoch of the Classical only presents a situation. While 
the life of Goethe was one of fate-filled logic, that of Caesar was one of mythical 
incidcntalncss, and it was left to Shakespeare to introduce logic into it. Napo- 
leon is a tragic character, Alcibiades fell into tragic situations Astrology, in 
the form in which from Gothic to Baroque the Western soul knew it — was 
dominated by it even in denying it — was the attempt to master one's whole 
future life-course; the Faustian horoscope, of which the best-known example 

1 Dcri^d from ndpo/xtn, to receive as one’s portion, to have allotted to one, or, colloquially, 
to "'come in for'" or **stcp into " — Tr. • 
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is perhaps that drawn out for Wallenstein by Kepler, presupposes a steady and 
purposeful direction in the existence that has yet to be accomplished. But the 
Classical oracle, always consulted for the mdtvidual case, is the genuine symbol 
of the meaningless incident and the moment, it accepts the point-formed and 
the discontinuous as the elements of the world’s course, and oracle-utterances 
were therefore entirely in place in that which was written and experienced as 
history at Athens. Was there one single Greek who possessed thelootion of a 
historical evolution towards this or that or any aim? And we — should we have 
been able to reflect upon history or to make it if we had not possessed it? If we 
compare the destinies of Athens and of France at corresponding times after 
Themistocles and Louis XIV, we cannot but feel that the style of the historical 
feeling and the style of its actualii2:ation are always one. In France logic ^ 
QUtrance, in Athens un-logic.® 

The ultimate meaning of this significant fact can now be understood. His- 
tory is the actualizing of a soul, and the same style governs the history one 
makes as governs the history one contemplates. The Classical mathematic 
excludes the symbol of infinite space, and therefore the Classical history docs 
so too. It IS not for nothing that the scene of Classical existence is the smallest 
of any, the individual Pohs, that it lacks horizon and perspective — notwith- 
standing the episode of Alexander’s expedition ^ — just as the Attic stage cuts 
them off with its flat back-wall, in obvious contrast to the long-range eiSicacy 
of Western Cabinet diplomacy and the Western capital city. And just as the 
3 reeks and the Komans neither knew nor (with their fundamental abhorrence 
of the Chaldean astronomy) would admit as actual any cosmos but that of the 
foreground; just as at bottom their deities are house-gods, city-gods, field-gods 
out never star-gods,^ so also what they depicted was only foregrounds. Never m 
Zorinth or Athens or Sicyon do we find a landscape with mountain horizon and 
iriving clouds and distant towns, every vase-pamting has the same constitu- 
mts, figures of Euclidean separateness and artistic self-sufficiency. Every pedi- 
nent or frieze group is serially and not contrapuntally built up. But then, 
ife-expenence itself was one strictly of foregrounds. Destiny was not the 
‘course of life” but something upon which one suddenly stumbles. And this 
s how Athens produced, with Polygnotus’s fresco and Plato’s geometry, a 
ate-tragedy in which fate is precisely the fate that we discredit in Schiller’s 
‘Bride of Messina.” The complete unmeaning of blind doom that is embod- 
ed, for instance, in the curse of the House of Atreus, served to reveal to the 
ihistorical Classical soul the full meaning of its own world. 

1 The expedition of the Ten Thousand into Persia is no exception. The Ten Thousand indeed 
ormed an ambulatory Polls, and its adventures are truly Classical. It was confronted with a senes 
f '"situations/* — Tr 

® Helios IS only a poetical figure, he had neither temples nor cult Even less was Selene a moon- 
odd&s. n 
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IX 

We taay now point onr moral with, a few examples, which, though hazard- 
ous, ought not at this stage to be open to misunderstanding Imagine Columbus 
supported by France instead of by Spain, as was in fact highly probable at one 
time. Had Francis I been the master of America, without doubt he and not 
the Spaniard Charles V would have obtained the imperial crown. The early 
Baroque period from the Sack of Rome to the Peace of Westphalia, which was 
actually the Spantsh century in religion, intellect, art, politics and manners, 
would have been shaped from Pans and not from Madrid. Instead of the names 
of Philip, Alva, Cervantes, Calderon, Velasquez we should be talking to-day of 
great Frenchmen who in fact — if we may thus roundly express a very difficult 
idea — remained unborn. The style of the Church which was definitively 
fixed in this epoch by the Spaniard Loyola and the Council of Trent which he 
spiritually dominated, the style of politics to which the war-technique of 
Spanish captains, the diplomacy of Spanish cardinals and the courtly spirit of 
the Escorial gave a stamp that lasted till the Congress of Vienna and in essential 
points till beyond Bismarck; the architecture of the Baroque, the great age of 
Painting; ceremonial and the polite society of the great cities — all these would 
have been represented by other profound heads, noble and clerical, by wars 
other than Philip IPs wars, by another architect than Vignola, by another 
Court. The Incidental chose the Spanish gesture for the late period of the 
West. But the znward logic of that age, which was bound to ffind its fulfilment 
in the great Revolution (or some event of the same connotation), remained 
intact. 

This French revolution might have been represented by some other event of 
different form and occurring elsewhere, say in England or Germany. But its 
''idea/' — which (as we shall see later) was the transition from Culture to 
Civilization, the victory of the inorganic megalopolis over the organic country- 
side which was henceforward to become spiritually **the provinces,*’ — was 
necessary, and the moment of its occurrence was also necessary. To describe 
such a moment we shall use the term (long blurred, or misused as a synonym 
for period) epoch. When we say an event is epoch-making we mean that it 
marks in the course of a Culture a necessary and fateful turning-point. The 
merely incidental event, a crystallization-form of the historical surface, may 
be represented by other appropriate incidents, but the epoch is necessary and 
predeterminate. And it is evident that the question of whether, in respect of 
a particular Culture and its course, an event ranks as an epoch or as an episode 
IS connected with its ideas of Destiny and Incidents, and therefore also with its 
idea of the Tragic as ‘‘epochar* (as in the West) or as ‘‘episodic” (as in the 
Classical world) 

Wc can, further, distinguish between einpersonal or anonymous and personal 
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pochs, according to their physiognomic type in the picture of history. 
Imongst ** incidents” of the first rank we include those great persons who axe 
ndowed with such formative force that the destiny of thousands, of whole 
peoples, and of ages, are incorporated in their private destinies, but at the same 
ime we can distinguish the adventurer or successful man wjio is destitute of 
nward greatness (like Danton or Robespierre) from the Hero of history by 
he fact that his personal destiny displays only the traits of thb common 
estmy. Certain names may ring, but ” the Jacobins” collectively and not 
idividuals amongst them were the type that dominated the time. The first 
art of this epoch of the Revolution is therefore thoroughly anonymous, just 
s the second or Napoleonic is in the highest degree personal. In a few years 
immense force of these phenomena accomplished hat the corresponding 
poch of the Classical (c. 386«3xx), fluid and unsure of itself, required decades of 
ndermmmg-work to achieve. It is of the essence of all Culture that at the out- 
it of each stage the same potentiality is present, and that necessity fulfils itself 
lereafter either in the form of a great individual person (Alexander, Diocletian, 
fohammed, Luther, Napoleon) or in that of an almost anonymous happening 
f powerful inward constitution (Peloponnesian War, Thirty Years’ War, 
Danish Succession War) or else in a feeble and indistinct evolution (periods of 
le Diadochi and of the Hyksos, the Interregnum in Germany). And the 
lestion which of these forms is the more likely to occur m any given instance, 
one that is influenced in advance by the historical and therefore also the 
agic style of the Culture concerned.^ 

The tragic in Napoleon’s life — which still awaits discovery by a poet great 
lOugh to comprehend it and shape it — was that he, who rose into effective 
ing by fighting British policy and the British spirit which that policy so 
ainently represented, completed by that very fighting the continental victory 
this spirit, which thereupon became strong enough, in the guise of ‘Tiber- 
. ed nations,” to overpower him and to send him to St. Helena to die. It was 
)t Napoleon who originated the expansion principle. That had arisen out of 
e Puritanism of Cromwell’s mduu which called into life the British Colonial 
npire.^ Transmitted through the English-schooled intellects of Rousseau 
, id Mirabeau to the Revolutionary armies, of which English philosophical 
eas were essentially the driving force, it became their tendency even from that 
( y of Valmy which Gdfethe alone read aright. It was not Napoleon who 
rmed the idea, but the idea that formed Napoleon, and when he came to the 
rone he was obliged to pursue it further against the only power, England 
1 mcly, whose purpose was the same as his own. His Empire was a creation of 



^ The otigmal is somewhat obscure. It reads ‘*Wclchc Form die Wahrschtmhchkcit fur sich 
c, ist bcrcits cinc Fragc dcs historischcn — und also dcs tragischen — Stils — Tr. 

^.Thc words of Canning at the beginning of the XIXth centurv may be recalled "'South 
acnca frcci and if possible English!"’ The expansion idea has ncvei: been cxprcssdfl m greater 
] rity than this. • 
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French blood but of English style. It was in London, again, that Lockc» 
Shaftesbury, Samuel Clarke and, above all, Bentham built up the theory of 
“European Civilization'' — the Western Hellenism — which Bay le, Voltaire 
and Rousseau carried to Paris, Thus it was in the name of thts England of 
Parliamentarianisci, business morality and journalism that Valmy, Marengo, 
Jena, Smolensk and Leipzig were fought, and in all these battles it was the 
English spifit that defeated the French Culture of the West ^ The First Consul 
had no intention of incorporating West Europe in France, his primary object 
was — note the Alexander-idea on the threshold of every Civilization! — to 
replace the British Colonial Empire by a French one. Thereby, French pre- 
ponderance in the Western culture-region would have been placed on a practi- 
cally unassailable foundation, it would have been the Empire of Charles V on 
which the sun never set, but managed from Pans a^ter all, in spite of Columbus 
and Philip, and organized as an economic-military instead of as an ecclesiastical- 
chivalfic unit So far-reaching, probably, was the destiny that was in Napo- 
leon. But the Peace of Paris in 1763 had already decided the question agamst 
France, and Napoleon’s great plans time and again came to grief in petty inci- 
dents. At Acre a few guns were landed m the nick of time from the British 
warships there was a moment, again, just before the signature of the Peace of 
Amiens, when the whole Mississippi basin was still amongst his assets and he 
was in close touch with the Maratha powers that were resisting British prog- 
ress in India, but again a minor naval incident ^ obliged him to abandon the 
whole of a carefully-prepared enterprise: and, lastly, when* by the occupa- 
tion of Dalmatia, Corfu and all Italy he had made the Adriatic a French lake, 
with a view to another expedition to the East, and was negotiating with the 
Shah of Persia for action against India, he was defeated by the whims of the 
Tsar Alexander, who at times was undoubtedly willing to support a maich on 
India and whose aid would infallibly have secured its success. It was only after 
the failure of all extra-European combinations that he chose, as his ulnma ratio 
in the battle against England, the incorporation of Germany and Spam, and so, 
raising agamst himself hts own English-Revolutionary ideas, the very ideas of 
which he had been the vehicle,® he took the step that made him “no longer 
necessary,” 

^ The Western Culture of maturity was through-and-through a french outgrowth of the Spanish, 
beginning with Louis XIV But even by Louis XVLs time the English park had defeated the French, 
sensibility had ousted wit, London costume and manners had overcome Versailles, and Hogarth, 
Chippendale and Wedgwood had prevailed over Watteau, Boullc and Sevres, 

® The allusion is to the voyage of Linois’s small squadron to Pondichcry m 1803, its confronta- 
tion by another small British squadron there, and the counter-order which led Lmois to retire to 
Mauritius. — Tr f 

* Hardenberg’s reorganization of Prussia was thoroughly English in spirit, and as such incurred 
the severe censure of the old Prussian Von dcr Marwitz Scharnhorst's army reforms too, as a break- 
away from ^whe professional army system of the cightccnth-ccntuty cabinet-wars, arc a sort of 
** return to nature" in the Rousseau-Revolutionary scnfc 
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At one time it falls to the Spanish spirit to outline, at another to the 
British or the French to remould, the world-embracing colonial system. A 
‘‘United States of Europe/' actualized through Napoleon as founder of a 
romantic and popular military monarchy, is the analogue of the Realm of the 
Diadochi, actualized as a zist-Century economic organism 1 ^ a matter-of-fact 
C^sar, It IS the counterpart of the mpmum Komanum These ate incidentals, 
but they are in the picture of history. But Napoleon’s victories •and defeats 
(which always hide a victory of England and Civilization over Culture), his 
Imperial dignity, his fall, the Grande Nation, the episodic libeiation of Italy 
(in 1796, as m 1859, essentially no more than a change of political costume for 
a people long since become insignificant), the destruction of the Gothic ruin 
of the Roman-German Empire, are mere surface phenomena, behind which is 
marching the great logic of«genuine and invisible History, and it was in the 
sense of this logic that the West, having fulfilled its French-formed Culture m 
the ancten rigime, closed it off with the English Civilization. As symbols of 
“contemporary" epochal moments, then, the storming of the Bastille, Valmy, 
Austerlitz, Waterloo and the rise of Prussia correspond to the Classical-history 
facts of Chseronca, Gaugamela (Arbela), Alexandei’s Indian expedition and the 
Roman victory of Sentinum.^ And we begin to understand that in wars and 
political catastrophies — the chief material of our historical writings — victory 
is not the essence of the fight nor peace the aim of a revolution. 

« X 

Anyone who has absorbed these ideas will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing how the causality principle is bound to have a fatal effect upon the capacity 
for genuinely experiencing History when, at last, it attains its rigid form m 
that "late" condition of a Culture to which it is proper and m which it is able 
to tyrannize over the world-picture. Kant, very wisely, established causality as 
a necessary form of knowledge, and it cannot be too often emphasized that this 
was meant to refer exclusively to the understanding of man's environment by 
the way of reason. But while the word "necessary" was accepted readily 
enough, it has been overlooked that this limitation of the principle to a single 
domain of knowledge is )ust what forbids its application to the contemplation 
and experiencing of living history. Man-knowing and Nature-knowing are in 
essence entirely incapable*bf being compared, but nevertheless the whole Nine- 
teenth Century was at great pains to abolish the frontier between Nature and 
History in favour of the former. The more historically men tried to think, the 
more they forgot that in this domain they ought not to think. In forcing the 
rigid scheme of a spatial and anti-temporal relation of cause and effect upon 
something alive, they disfigured the visible face of becoming with the 

Where m 195 b c the Romans decisively defeated the last great Sammte effort their 

hegemony over Italy. — Tr. • 
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coGstructioti-lines of a physical nature-picture, and, habituated to their own 
late, mcgalopolitan and causally-thinking mluu^ they were unconscious of the 
fundamental absurdity of a science that sought to understand an organic be- 
coming by methodically misunderstanding it as the machmry of the thmg- 
become. Day is not the cause of night, nor youth of age, nor blossom of fruit. 
Everything that we grasp intellectually has a cause^ everything that we live 
organically with inward certitude has a fast. The one recognizes the case^ that 
which IS generally possible and has a fixed inner form which is the same when- 
ever and wherever and however often it occurs, the other recognizes the 
which once was and will never recur. And, according as we grasp something 
in our envelope-world critically and consciously or physiognomically and in- 
voluntarily, we draw our conclusion from technical or from living experience, 
and we relate it to a timeless cause in space or to^ direction which leads from 
yesterday to to-day and to-morrow. 

But the spirit of our great cities re/ases to be involuntary. Surrounded by a 
machine-technique that it has itself created in surprising Nature’s most dangerous 
secret, the ’Taw,” it seeks to conquer history also technically, “theoretically 
and practically.” ‘ ‘ Usefulness,” suitableness to purpose (Zweckmassigkcit), is 
the great word which assimilates the one to the other. A materialist conception 
of history, ruled by laws of causal Nature, leads to the setting up of usefulness- 
ideals such as “enlightenment,” “humanity,” “world-peace,” as aims of 
world-history, to be reached by the * ‘ march of progress. ’ ’ But in these schemes 
of old age the feeling of Destiny has died, and with it the young reckless courage 
that, self-forgetful and big with a future, presses on to meet a dark decision. 

For only youth has a future, and ds Future, that enigmatic synonym of 
directional Time and of Destiny. Destmy is always young. He who replaces it 
by a mere chain of causes and effects, sees even in the not-yct-actualized some- 
thing, as It were, old and past — dmetton is wanting. But he who lives towards 
a something in the superabundant flow of things need not concern himself with 
aims and abilities, for he feels that he himself is the meaning of what is to 
happen. This was the faith in the Star that never left Caesar nor Napoleon nor 
the great doers of another kind; and this it is that lies deepest of all — youthful 
melancholy notwithstanding — in every childhood and in every young clan, 
people. Culture, that extends forward over all their history for men of act and 
of vision, who arc young however white their hair, younger even than the ^ 
most juvenile of those who look to a timeless utilitarianism The feeling of 
a significance in the momentarily present worid-around discloses itself in the ^ 
earliest days of childhood, when it is still only the persons and things of the 
nearest environment that essentially exist, and develops through silent and un- 
conscious experience into a comprehensive picture. This picture constitutes the 
general expression the whole Culture as it is at the particular stage, and it is 
only the fine Judge of life and the deep searcher of history who can interpret it. 
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At this point a distinction presents itself between the mmediate impresston 
of the present and the mage of the past that is only presented m the spine, in 
other words between the world as happening and the world as history. The 
eye of the man of action (statesman and general) appreciates the first, that of 
the man of contemplation (historian and poet) the second Jnto the first one 
plunges practically to do or to suffer, chronology,^ that ^reat symbol of irre- 
vocable past, claims the second. We look backwards, and wc live forward 
towards the unforeseen, but even m childhood our technical experience soon 
introduces into the image of the singular occurrence elements of the foreseeable, 
that IS, an image of regulated Nature which is subject not to physiognomic fact 
but to calculation. We apprehend a ‘'head of game*' as a living entity and 
immediately afterwards as food; wc see a flash of lightning as a peril and then 
as an electrical discharge, iteid this second, later, petrifying projection of the 
world more and more tends to overpower the first in the Megalopolis, the 
image of the past is mechanized and materialized and from it is deduced a set 
of causal rules for present and future. Wc come to believe m historical laws 
and in a rational understanding of them. 

Nevertheless science is always natural science. Causal knowledge and 
technical experience refer only to the become, the extended, the comprehended. 
As life IS to history, so is knowledge (Wisscn) to Nature, viz., to the sensible 
world apprehended as an element , treated as m space and subjected to the law 
of cause and effect. Is there, then, a science of History at all? To answer this 
question, let us remember that in every personal world-picture, which only 
approximates more or less to the ideal picture, there is both something of 
Nature and something of History. No Nature is without living, and no His- 
tory without causal, hamomes. For within the sphere of Nature, although 
two like experiments, conformably to law, have the like result, yet each of 
these cxpcrimcncs is a historical event possessing a date and not recurring. 
And within that of History, the dates or data of the past (chronologies, sta- 
tistics, names, forms 0 form a rigid web. ''Facts are facts" even if we are 
unaware of them, and all else is image, Hheona^ both in the one domain and 
in the other. But history is itself the condition of being "in the focus" and 
the material is only an aid to this condition, whereas in Nature the real aim 
is the winning of the material, and theory is only the servant of this purpose. 

There is, therefore, not a science of history but an ancillary science for his- 

1 Which, inasmuch as it has been detached from time, is able to employ mathematical symbols. 
These rigid figures for u$ a destiny of yore But their meaning is other than mathematical 

Past is not a cause, nor Fate a formula, and to anyone who handles them, as the historical materialist 
handles them, mathematically, the past event as such, as an actuality that has hved once and only 
once, is invisible 

*.That IS, not merely conclusions of peaces or dcathdays of persons, but the Renaissance style, 
the the Mexican Culture and so forth — arc dates or data, facts that have been, c^^n when wc 

possess no representation of them • 
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tory, which ascertains that which has been. For the historical outlook itself 
the data arc always symbols. Scientific research, on the contrary, is science 
and only science. In virtue of its technical origin and purpose it sets out to 
find data and laws of the causal sort and nothing else, and from the moment 
that It turns its glance upon something else it becomes Metaphystes^ something 
trans-scientific And )ust because this is so, historical and natural-science data 
are differedt. The latter, consistently repeat themselves, the former never. 
The latter arc truths ^ the former facts. However closely related incidentals and 
causals may appear to be in the everyday picture, fundamentally they belong 
to different worlds. As it is beyond question that the shallowness of a man's 
history-picture (the man himself, therefore) is in proportion to the dominance 
in It of frank incidentals, so it is beyond question that the emptiness of written 
history is in proportion to the degree in which itmakes the establishment of 
purely factual relations its object. The more deeply a man lives History, the 
more rarely will he receive ** causal” impressions and the more surely will he 
be sensible of their utter insignificance. If the reader examines Goethe's writ- 
ings in natural science, he will be astounded to find how “living nature” can 
be set forth without formulae, without laws, almost without a trace of the 
causal. For him. Time is not a distance but a feeling. But the experience of 
last and deepest things is practically denied to the ordinary savant who dissects 
and arranges purely critically and allows himself neither to contemplate nor to 
feel. In the case of History, on the contrary, this power of experience is the 
requisite. And thus is justified the paradox that the less a hisfoncal researcher 
has to do with real science, the better it is for his history. 

To elucidate once more by a diagram; 

Sou! — > World 


Life, Direction 
Destmy-Expcncncc 
The uniquely 
occurring and irrevocable 
“Fact*’ 

Physiognomic tact (instinct) 
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Causal Knowledge 
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possible 
“Truth” 

Systematic criticism (reason) 



Consciousness Consciousness 

as seruant of Being as master of Being 

The world-image of “ History “ The world-image of “Nature'* 

Lifi^expmme Sc/entific methods 

Image of the Past Religion. Natural Science 

Constructive Contemplation Theoretical Myth and Dogma, Hypothesis 

(Historian, Tragic Dramatist) Practical. Cult Technique 
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Direction into the Future 
Constructive Action 
^ (Statesman) 
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XI 

Is it permissible to fix upon one, any one, group of social, religious, physio- 
logical or ethical facts as the “cause*' of another? “Certainly/* the rational- 
istic school of history, and still more the up-to-date sociology, would reply. 
That, they would say, is what is meant by our comprehending history and 
deepening our knowledge of it. But m reality, with “civilized" man there is 
always the implicit postulate of an underlying rational purpose — without 
which indeed his world would be meaningless. And there is something rather 
comic m the most unscientific freedom that he allows himself in his chom of his 
fundamental causes One man selects this, another that, group as pnma causa — 
an inexhaustible source of polemics — and all fill their woiks with pretended 
elucidations of the “course of history" on natural-science lines. Schiller has 
given us the classical expression of this method m one of his immortal banali- 
ties, the verse in which the “ Weitgetriebe " is stated to be kept up “dutch 
Hunger und dutch Licbe**, and the Nineteenth Century, progressing from 
Rationalism to Materialism, has made this opinion canonical. The cult of the 
useful was set up on high. To it Darwin, in the name of his century, sacrificed 
Goethe's Nature-theory. The organic logic of the facts of life was supplanted 
by a mechanics in physiological garb Heredity, adaptation, natural selection, 
are utility-causes of purely mechanical connotation. The historical dispensa- 
tions were superseded by a naturalistic movement “in space." (But are there 
historical or spiritual “processes," or life-" processes'* of any sort whatever? 
Have historical “movements" such as, for example, the Renaissance or the 
Age of Enlightenment anything whatever to do with the scientific notion of 
movement?) The word “process" eliminated Destiny and unveiled the secret 
of becoming, and lo! there was no longer a tragic but only an exact mathe- 
matical structure of world-happening. And thereupon the “exact" historian 
enunciated the proposition that in the history-picture we had before us a se- 
quence of “states" of mechanical type which were amenable to rational analy- 
sis like a physical experiment or a chemical reaction, and that therefore causes, 
means, methods and objects were capable of being grouped together as a com- 
prehensible system on the visible surface. It all becomes astonishingly simple. 
And one is bound to admit that given a sufficiently shallow observer, the 
hypothesis (so far as con^ierns his personality and its world-picture) comes off. 

Hunger and Love ^ thus become mechanical causes of mechanical processes 
in the "life of peoples." Social problems and sexual problems (both belonging 
to a “physics" or “chemistry" of public — all-too-pufalic — existence) be- 
come the obvious themes of utilitarian history and therefore of the corresponding 
tragedy. For the social drama necessarily accompanies the materialist treatment 
of history, and that which in Goethe's “ Wahl verwandtschaf ten" was destiny 

^ See Vol U, 1^. 405 ct seq , 589 ct scq. 
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in the highest sense has become in Ibsen’s * **Lady from the Sea” nothing but a 
sexual problem. Ibsen and all the reason-poets of our great cities build — build 
from their very first causes to their very last effect — but they do not sing. As 
artist, Hebbel fought hard to overcome this merely prosaic element in his more 
critical than intuitive temperament, to be a poet quand mhte, hence his des- 
perate and wholly un-Goethcan effort to motm his events. In Hebbel, as 
in Ibsen, Motiving means trying to shape tragedy causally, and he dissected and 
re-dissected and transformed and retransformed his Anecdote until he had made 
It into a system that proved a case. Consider his treatment of the Judith story 
— Shakespeare would have taken it as it was, and scented a world-secret in the 
physiognomic charm of the pure adventure. But Goethe’s warning: “Do not, 
I beg you, look for anything behind phenomena. They are themselves thetr own 
lesson (sie selbst sind die Lchrc)” had become incomprehensible to the century 
of Marx and Darwin. The idea of trying to read a destiny in the physiognomy 
of the past and that of trying to represent unadulterated Destiny as a tragedy 
were equally remote from them. In both domains, the cult of the useful had 
set before itself an entirely different aim. Shapes were called into being, not to 
be, but to prove something. ” Questions” of the day were “treated,” social 
problems suitably “solved,” and the stage, like the history-book, became a 
means to that end. Darwinism, however unconscious of what it was doing, 
has made biology politically effective Somehow or other, democratic stirrings 
happened in the protoplasm, and the struggle for existence of the rain-worms 
is a useful lesson for the bipeds who have scraped through. 

With all this, the historians have failed to learn the lesson that our ripest 
and strictest science, Physics, would have taught them, the lesson of prudence. 
Even if we concede them their causal method, the superficiality with which 
they apply it is an outrage. There is neither the intellectual discipline nor the 
keen sight, let alone the scepticism that is inherent in our handling of physical 
hypotheses.^ For the attitude of the physicist to his atoms, electrons, currents, 
and fields of force, to sethcr and mass, is very far removed from the naive faith 
of the layman and the Monist in these things. They are mages which he sub- 
jects to the abstract relationships of hxs differential equations, in which he 
clothes trans-phenomcnal numbers, and if he allows himself a certain freedom 
to choose amongst several theories, it is because he does not try to find in them 
any actuality but that of the “conventional sign.” ^ ‘"He knows, too, that over 

* The formation of hypotheses in Chemistry is much more thoughtless, owing to the less close 
relation of that science to mathematics A house of cards such as is presented to us in the researches 
of the moment on atom-structure (see, for example, M Born, Der Aufhau der Matme, 19x0) would be 
impossible in the near neighbourhood of the clcctro-magnetic theory of light, whose authors never 
for a moment lost sight of the frontier between mathematical vision and its representation by a 
picture, or of the fact that this was only a picture. 

» Thcrtfis no difference essentially between these representations and the switchboard wiring- 
diagtamu r 
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and above an experimental acquaintance with the technical structure of the 
world-around, all that it is possible to achieve by this process (which is the 
only one open to natural science) 1$ a symbolic interpretation of it, no more — 
certainly not '‘Knowledge'’ in the sanguine popular sense. For, the image of 
Nature being a creation and copy of the Intellect, its “alter ggo** in the domain 
of the extended, to know Nature means to know oneself. 

If Physics is the maturest of our sciences, Biology, whose business is to 
explore the picture of organic life, is in point both of content and of methods the 
weakest. What historical investigation really is, namely pure Physiognomic, 
cannot be better illustrated than by the course of Goethe's nature-studies. 
He works upon mineralogy, and at once his views fit themselves together into 
a conspectus of an earth-history in which his beloved granite signifies nearly 
the same as that which I @call the proto-human signifies in man's history. 
He investigates well-known plants, and the prime phenomenon of metamor- 
phosis, the original form of the history of all plant existence, reveals itself; 
proceeding further, he reaches those extraordinarily deep ideas of vertical and 
spiral tendencies in vegetation which have not been fully grasped even yet 
His studies of ossature, based entirely on the contemplation of life, lead him to 
the discovery of the “ os intcrmaxillare “ m man and to the view that the 
skull-sttucture of the vertebrates developed out of six vertebra:. Never is 
there a word of causality. He feels the necessity of Destiny )ust as he himself 
expressed it in his Or^hsche Urworte: 

’’So must thou be. Thou const not Self escape. 

So erst the Sibyls, so the Prophets told. 

Nor Time nor any Power can mar the shape 
Impressed, that living must itself unfold.” 

The mere chemistry of the stars, the mathematical side of physical observa- 
tions, and physiology proper interested him, the great historian of Nature 
very little, because they belonged to Systematic and were concerned with ex- 
periential learning of the become, the dead, and the rigid. This is what under- 
lies his anti-Newton polemic — a case in which, it must be added, both sides 
were in the right, for the one had “ knowledge" of the regulated nature-process 
in the dead colour^ while the experiencing of the other, the artist, was intuitive- 
sensuous “feeling " Here we have the two worlds in plain opposition; and 
now therefore the essentials of their opposition must be stated with all strict- 
ness. 

^ Goethe's theory of colour openly controverted Newton’s theory of light. A long account of 
the controversy will be found m Chapter IX of G H Lewes's Ltfs of Goethe — a work that, taken, 
all m all, is one of the wisest biographies ever written. In reading his critique pf Goethe’s theory, 
of course, it has to be borne in mind that he wrote before the modern development of the electro- 
magnetic theory, which has substituted a merely mathematical existence for the Newtonian physical 
existence of colour-rays as such in white light. Now, this physical existence was laist what, to 
substance, Goethe denied. What he affirmed, in the simpler language of his day, was that white 
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History carries the mark of the smgular-f actual, Nature that of the c&n- 
tmuously psstble So long as I scrutinisic the image of the world-around in order 
to sec by what laws it must actualize itself, irrespective of whether it does 
happen or merely might happen — irrespective, that is, of time — then I am 
working in a genuine science. For the necessity of a nature-law (and there are 
no other laws) it is utterly immaterial whether it becomes phenomenal in- 
finitely often or never. That %s, it ts independent of Destmy There are thousands 
of chemical combinations that never are and never will be produced, but they 
are demonstrably possible and therefore they exist — for the fixed System of 
Nature though not for the Physiognomy of the whirling universe. A system 
consists of truths, a history rests on facts. Facts follow one another, truths 
follow from one another, and this is the difference between **when'’ and 
**how.’* That there has been a flash of lightning m a fact and can be indicated, 
without a word, by the pointing of a finger. ** When there is lightning there is 
thunder,*’ on the contrary, is something that must be communicated by a 
proposition or sentence Experience-lived may be quite wordless, while sys- 
tematic knowing can only be through words. ’’Only that which has no 
history is capable of being defined/* says Nietzsche somewhere. But History 
is present becoming that tends into the future and looks back on the past. 
Nature stands beyond all time, its mark is extension, and it is without direc- 
tional quality. Hence, for the one, the necessity of the mathematical, and 
for the other the necessity of the tragic. 

In the actuality of waking existence both worlds, that of scrutiny and that of 
acceptance (Hmgebung), are interwoven, just as in a Brabant tapestry warp and 
woof together effect the picture. Every law must, to be available to the under- 
standing at all, once have been discovered through some destiny-disposition 
in the history of an intellect — that is, it must have once been in experiential 
life; and every destiny appears in some sensible garb — as persons, acts, scenes 

light was something simple and colourless that becomes coloured through diminutions or modifi- 
cations imposed upon it by “darkness.” The modern physicist, using a subtler hypothesis than 
Newton’s and a more refined “balance” than that which Lewes reproaches Goethe for “flinging 
away,” has found in white light, not the Newtonian mixture of colour-rays, but a surge of irregular 
wayc-trains which arc only regularized into colour-vibrations through being acted upon by analysers 
of one sort and another, from prisms to particulate matter. This necessity of a counter-agent for the 
production of colour seems — to a critical outsider at any rate — very like the necessity of an efficient 
negative principle or “opaque” that Goethe’s intuitive interpretation of his experiments led him 
to postulate. It is this that is the heart of the theory, and not the “simplicity” of light per se. 

So much It seems desirable to add to the text and the reference, in order to expand the author’s 
statement that “both were right.” For Lewes, with all his sympathetic penetration of the man 
and real appreciation of his scientific achievement, feels obliged to regard his methods and his theory 
as such as “ crronccms ” And it is perhaps not out of place m this book to adduce an instance of the 
peculiar nature and power of intuitive vision (which entirely escapes direct description) m which 
Visioii frankly challenges Reason on its own ground, meets with refutation (or contempt) from the 
Reason of its day, and yet may come to be upheld in its specific rightness (its rightness as vision, that 
is, apart from its technical enunciation by the seer) by chc Reason of a later day. — Tr, 
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and gestures — in which Nature 4 aws arc operative Primitive life is submissive 
before the daemonic unity of the fateful, in the consciousness of the mature Cul- 
ture this * ‘early*’ world-image is incessantly in conflict with the other, “late,’* 
world-image, and in the civilized man the tragic world-feciing succumbs to the 
mechanizing intellect. History and nature wtthtn ourselves stand opposed to one 
another as hfe 1$ to deaths as ever-hcommg ttme to ever-become space In the waking 
consciousness, becoming and become struggle for control of the world-picture, 
and the highest and maturest forms of both sorts (possible only for the great 
Cultures) arc seen, in the case of the Classical soul, in the opposition of Plato 
and Aristotle, and, in the case of our Western, in that of Goethe and Kant — 
the pure physiognomy of the world contemplated by the soul of an eternal 
child, and its pure system comprehended by the reason of an eternal greybeard. 

XII 

Herein, then, I see the last great task of Western philosophy, the only one 
which still remains in store for the aged wisdom of the Faustian Culture, the 
preordained issue, it seems, of our centuries of spiritual evolution. No Culture 
is at liberty to choose the path and conduct of its thought, but here for the first 
time a Culture can foresee the way that destiny has chosen for it. 

Before my eyes there seems to emerge, as a vision, a hitherto unimagined 
mode of superlative historical research that is truly Western, necessarily alien 
to the Classical and to every other soul but ours — a comprehensive Physi- 
ognomic of all existence, a morphology of becoming for all humanity that 
drives onward to the highest and last ideas, a duty of penetrating the world- 
feeling not only of our proper soul but of all souls whatsoever that have con- 
tained grand possibilities and have expressed them in the field of actuality as 
grand Cultures. This philosophic view — to which we and we alone are 
entitled in virtue of our analytical mathematic, our contrapuntal music and our 
perspective painting — in that its scope far transcends the scheme of the sys- 
tcmatist, presupposes the eye of an artist, and of an artist who can feel the whole 
sensible and apprehensible environment dissolve into a deep infinity of mys- 
terious relationships. So Dante felt, and so Goethe felt. To bring up, out of 
the web of world-happening, a millennium of organic culture-history as an 
entity and person, and to grasp the conditions of its inmost spirituality — such 
IS the aim. Just as one pSnetrates the lineaments of a Rembrandt portrait or a 
Caesar-bust, so the new art will contemplate and understand the grand, fateful 
lines in the visage of a Culture as a superlative human individuality. 

To attempt the interpretation of a poet or a prophet, a thinker or a con- 
queror, is of course nothing new, but to enter a culture-soul — Classical, Egyp- 
tian or Arabian — so intimately as to absorb into one’s self, to make part of 
one's own life, the totality expressed by typical men and situations, by religion 
and polity, by style and tendency, by thought and customs, is quite a new man- 
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ner of experiencing life. Every epoch, every great figure, every deity, the cities, 
the tongues, the nations, the arts, in a word everything that ever existed and 
will become existent, are physiognomic traits of high symbolic significance 
that It will be the business of quite a new kind of ** judge of men*’ (Menschen- 
kenner) to interpret Poems and battles, Isis and Cybele, festivals and Roman 
Catholic masses, blast furnaces and gladiatorial games, dervishes and Dar- 
winians, railways and Roman roads, ** Progress*’ and Nirvana, newspapers, 
mass-slavery, money, machinery — all these are equally signs and symbols in 
the world-picture of the past that the soul presents to itself and would interpret. 

Aiks VergangltQh tst nur em Gluchnts'* Solutions and panoramas as yet un- 
imagined await the unveiling. Light will be thrown on the dark questions 
which underlie dread andTonging — those deepest of primitive human feelings 
— and which the will-to-know has clothed in thef’* problems*’ of time, neces- 
sity, space, love, death, and first causes. There is a wondrous music of the 
spheres which mils to he heard and which a few of our deepest spirits will hear. 
The physiognomic of world-happening will become the last FausUan philosophy. 
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MAKROKOSMOS 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE WORLD-PICTURE AND THE SPACE-PROBLEM 

I 

The notion of a world-history of physiognomic type expands itself therefore 
into the wider idea of an all-embracmg symbolism Historical research, m the 
sense that we postulate here, has simply to investigate the picture of the once- 
living past and to determine its inner form and logic, and the Destmy-idea is the 
furthest limit to which it can penetrate But this research, however comprehen- 
sive the new orientation tends to make it, cannot be more than a fragment and 
a foundation of a still wider treatment Parallel with it, we have a Nature-in- 
vestigation that is equally fragmentary and is limited to its own causal system of 
relations. But neither tragic nor technical “motion'* (if we may distinguish 
by these words the respective bases of the lived and the known) exhausts the 
living itself. We*'both live and know when we are awake, but, in addition, we 
live when mind and senses are asleep. Though night may close every eye, the 
blood does not sleep. We are moving in the moving (so at least we try to indi- 
cate, by a word borrowed from science, the inexpressible that in sleep-hours we 
feel with inward certainty). But it is only in the waking existence that ‘ ‘ here * ' 
and “ there’* appear as an irreducible duality. Every impulse proper to oneself 
has an expression and every impulse alien to oneself makes an impression And 
thus everything of which we are conscious, whatever the form in which it is ap- 
prehended — “soul” and “world,” or lifeand actuality, or History and Nature, 
or law and feeling. Destiny or God, past and future or present and eternity — 
has for us a deeper meaning still, a final meaning And the one and only means 
of rendering this incomprehensible comprehensible must be a kind of meta- 
physics which regards evhythmg whatsoever as having significance as a symbol. 

Symbols are sensible signs, final, indivisible and, above all, unsought im- 
pressions of definite meaning. A symbol is a trait of actuality that for the 
sensuously-alert man has an immediate and inwardly-sure significance, and that 
IS mcommunicable by process of reason. The detail of a Doric or Early-Arabic 
or Early-Romanesque ornament; the forms of the cottage and the family, of 
intercourse, of costume and rite, the aspect, gait and mien of a man andpof whole 
classes of peoples and men; the communication- and community-forms of man 
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and beast; and beyond all this the whole voiceless language of Nature with her 
woods and pastures, flocks, clouds, stars, moonlight and thunderstorm, bloom 
and decay, nearness and distance — all this is the emblematical impression of 
the Cosmos upon' us, who are both aware and in our reflective hours quite 
capable of listening to this language. Vice versa, it is the sense of a homogene- 
ous understanding that raises up the family, the class, the tribe, or finally the 
Culture, out of the general humanity and assembles it as such. 

Here, then, we shall not be concerned with what a world *‘is,’* but with 
what It signifies to the being that it envelops. When we wake up, at once 
something extends itself between a ‘ ‘ here ' ' and a ‘ * there. * ' We live the ‘ * here 
as something proper, wc experience the “there** as something alien. There is 
a dualizing of soul and world as poles of actuality, and in the latter there are 
both resistances which we grasp causally as things und properties, and impulses 
in which we feel beings, mmma (“ just like ourselves**) to be operative. But 
there is in it, further, something which, as it were, eliminates the duality. 
Actuality — the world tn relafton to a soul — is for every individual the pro- 
jection of the Directed upon the domain of the Extended — the Proper mirror- 
ing Itself on the Alien, one*s actuality then signifies oneself. By an act that is 
both creative and unconscious — for it is not “1“ who actualize the possible, 
but “it** actualizes itself through me — the bridge of symbol is thrown be- 
tween the living “here** and “there.** Suddenly, necessarily, and completely 
“ the** world comes into being out of the totality of received and remembered 
elements’ and as it is an individual who apprehends the world, ^there is for each 
individual a singular world. 

There are therefore as many worlds as there are waking beings and like- 
living, likc-feeling groups of beings The supposedly single, independent and 
external world that each believes to be common to all is really an ever-new, 
uniquely-occurring and non-recumng experience in the existence of each. 

A whole senes of grades of consciousness leads up from the root-beginnings 
of obscure childish intuition, in which there is still no clear world for a soul 
or self-conscious soul within a world, to the highly intellectualizcd states of 
which only the men of fully-ripened civilizations are capable. This gradation 
is at the same time an expansion of symbolism from the stage in which there is 
an inclusive meaning of all things to one in which separate and specific signs 
arc distinguished. It is not merely when, after the manner of the child, the 
dreamer and the artist, I am passive to a world full of dark significances; or 
when I am awake without being in a condition of extreme alertness of thought 
and act (such a condition is much rarer even in the consciousness of the real 
thinker and man of action than is generally supposed) — it is continuously 
and always, for as long as my life can be considered to be a waking life at all, 
that I am^ndowmg that which is outside me with the whole content that is in 
me, from the half-dreamy impressions of world-coherence to the rigid world of 
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causal laws and number that overlies and binds them. And even in the domain 
of pure number the symbolical is not lacking, for we find that refined thought 
puts inexpressible meanings into signs like the triangle, the circle and the 
numbers 7 and ii. 

This IS the idea of the Maemosmy actuality as the sum total of all symbols m rela- 
tion to one soul. From this property of being significant nothing is exempt. All 
that IS, symbolizes. From the corporeal phenomena like visage, ^hape, mien 
(of individuals and classes and peoples alike), which have always been known 
to possess meaning, to the supposedly eternal and universallywalid forms of 
knowledge, mathematics and physics, everything speaks out of the essence of 
one and only one soul. 

At the same time these individuals* worlds as lived and experienced by men 
of one Culture or spiritual community are interrelated, and on the greater or 
less degree of this interrelation depends the greater or less communicability of 
intuitions, sensations and thoughts from one to another — that is, the possi- 
bility of making intelligible what one has created m the style of one*s own 
being, through expression-media such as language or art or religion, by means 
of word-sounds or formulas or signs that are themselves also symbols. The 
degree of interrelation between one’s world and another’s fixes the limit at 
which understanding becomes self-deception. Certainly it is only very im- 
perfectly that we can understand the Indian or the Egyptian soul, as manifested 
m the men, customs, deities, root-words, ideas, buildings and acts of it. The 
Greeks, ahistortc as they were, could not even guess at the essence of alien 
spiritualities — witness the naivet6 with which they were wont to rediscover 
their own gods and Culture in those of alien peoples. But in our own case too, 
the current translations of the or Atman, or Tao of alien philosophers 
presuppose our proper world-feeling, which is that from which our ‘‘equiva- 
lents” claim their significance, as the basis of an alien soul-exprcssion. And 
similarly we elucidate the characters of early Egyptian and Chinese portraits 
With reference to our own iife-expericnce. In both cases we deceive ourselves. 
That the artistic masterpieces of all Cultures arc still living for us — “im- 
mortal” as we say — is another such fancy, kept alive by the unanimity with 
which we understand the alien work in the proper sense. Of this tendency of 
ours the effect of the Laocoon group on Renaissance sculpture and that of Seneca 
on the Classicist drama of the French are examples. 

II 

Symbols, as being things actualized, belong to the domain of the extended. 
They are become and not becoming (although they may stand for a becoming) 
and they are therefore rigidly limited and subject to the laws of space. There 
are only sensible-spatial symbols The very word ‘ * form ’ * designates gomething 
extended in the extended, — even^the inner forms of music are no exception. 
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as wc shall sec. But extension is the hall-mark of the fact ‘‘waking conscious- 
ness,’* and this constitutes only one side of the individual existence and is 
intimately bound up with that existence’s destinies. Consequently, every trait 
of the actual waking-consciousness, whether it be feeling or understanding, is 
in the moment cf^our becoming aware of it, already -past. We can only reflect 
upon impressions, * ‘ think them over ’ * as our happy phrase goes, but that which 
for the sensuous life of the animals is past, is for the grammatical (wortge- 
bundene) understanding of man passmg, transient. That which happens is, of 
course, transient, for a happening is irrevocable, but every kind of significance 
is also transient. Follow out the destiny of the Column, from the Egyptian 
tomb-temple in which columns are ranked to mark the path for the traveller, 
through the Doric peripteros in which they are held together by the body of 
the building, and the Early- Arabian basilica whe^e they support the interior, 
to the fagades of the Renaissance in which they provide the upward-striving 
element. As we see, an old significance never returns, that which has entered 
the domain of extension has begun and ended at once. A deep relation, and 
one which is early felt, exists between space and death. Man is the only being 
that knows death, all others become old, but with a consciousness wholly 
limited to the moment which must seem to them eternal. They live, but like 
children in those first years in which Christianity regards them as still “inno- 
cent,” they know nothing of life, and they die and they see death without 
knowing anything about it. Only fully-awakened man, man proper, whose 
understanding has been emancipated by the habit of language'*from dependence 
on sight, comes to possess (besides sensibility) the notion of transience, that is, 
a memory of the past as past and an experiential conviction of irrevocability. 
We are Time,^ but we possess also an image of history and in this image death, 
and with death birth, appear as the two riddles. For all other beings life 
pursues its course without suspecting its limits, i.e., without conscious knowl- 
edge of task, meaning, duration and object. It is because there is this deep and 
signifiicant identity that wc so often find the awakening of the inner life m a 
child associated with the death of some relation. The child suddenly grasps the 
lifeless corpse for what it is, something that has become wholly matter, wholly 
space, and at the same moment it feels itself as an individual bemg in an alien 
extended world. “From the child of five to myself is but a step. But from 
the new-born baby to the child of five is an appalling distance,” said Tolstoi 
once. Here, in the decisive moments of existence, when man first becomes man 
and realizes his immense loneliness in the universal, the world-fear reveals 
itself for the first time as the essentially human fear in the presence of death, 
the limit of the light-world, rigid space. Here, too, the higher thought origi- 
nates as meditation upon death. Every religion, every scientific investigation, 
every phUosophy proceeds from it. Every great symbolism attaches its form- 

1 See p. 12^ 
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language to the cult of the dead, the forms of disposal of the dead, the 
adornment of the graves of the dead. The Egyptian style begins with the 
tomb-”tcmples of the Pharaohs, the Classical with the geometrical decoration 
of the funerary urns, the Arabian with catacomb and sarcophagus, the Western 
with the cathedral wherein the sacrificial death of Jesus i« re-enacted daily 
under the hands of the priest. From this primitive fear springs, too, historical 
sensitiveness in all its modes, the Classical with its cleaving to the life-abundant 
present, the Arabian with its baptismal ntc that wins new life and overcomes 
death, the Faustian with its contrition that makes worthy to receive the 
Body of Jesus and therewith immortality. Till we have the constantly-wakefuJ 
concern for the life that is not yet past, there is no concern for that which ts pasts 
The beast has only the future, but man knows also the past. And thus every 
new Culture is awakened in fnd with a new view of the world, that is, a sudden 
glimpse of death as the secret of the perceivable world It was when the idea of 
the impending end of the world spread over Western Europe (about the year 
1000) that the Faustian soul of this religion was born. 

Primitive man, in his deep amazement before death, sought with all the 
forces of his spirit to penetrate and to spellbind this world of the extended with 
the inexorable and always present limits of its causality, this world filled with 
dark almightiness that continuously threatened to make an end of him. This 
energetic defensive lies deep in unconscious existence, but, as being the first 
impulse that genuinely projects soul and world as parted and opposed, it marks 
the threshold of personal conduct of life. Ego-feeling and world-feclmg begin 
to work, and all culture, inner or outer, bearing or performance, is as a whole 
only the intensification of this being-human. Henceforward all that resists 
our sensations is not mere resistance or thing or impression, as it is for animals 
and for children also, but an expression as well. Not merely are things actually 
contained in the world-around but also they possess meanmg^ as phenomena in 
the world-r^^ti;. Originally they possessed only a relationship to men, but now 
there is also a relationship of men to them. They have become emblems of 
his existence. And thus the essence of every genuine — unconscious and inwardly 
necessary — symbolism proceeds from the knowledge of death m which the 
secret of space reveals itself. All symbolism implies a defensive, it is the 
expression of a deep Scheu in the old double sense of the word,^ and its form- 
language tells at once of hostility and of reverence. 
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the most powerful symbols of Classical being, had nevertheless, as a form, only 
a duration of some centuries But the primitive phenomenon of the great 
Culture will itself have disappeared some day, and with it the drama of woild« 
history, aye, and man himself, and beyond man the phenomenon of plant and 
animal existence »n the earth’s surface, the earth, the sun, the whole world 
of sumsy&tems. All art is mortal, not merely the individual artifacts but the 
arts thems^ves. One day the last portrait of Rembrandt and the last bar of 
Mos;art will have ceased to be — though possibly a coloured canvas and a sheet 
of notes may remain — because the last eye and the last ear accessible to their 
message will have gone. Every thought, faith and science dies as soon as the 
spirits in whose worlds their “eternal truths” were true and necessary are 
extinguished. Dead, even, are the star-worlds which “appeared,” a proper 
world to the proper eye, to the astronomers of th^Nile and the Euphrates, for 
our eye is different from theirs, and our eye in its turn is mortal. All this we 
know. The beast does not know, and what he does not know does not exist 
in his experienced world-around But if the image of the past vanishes, the 
longing to give a deeper meaning to the passing vanishes also. And so it is 
with reference to the purely human macrocosm that we apply the oft-quoted 
line, which shall serve as motto for all that follows. Al/es Verganghche m nut 
un GUichms. 

From this wc are led, without our noticing it, back to the space-problem, 
though now it takes on a fresh and surprising form. Indeed, it is as a corollary 
to these ideas that it appears for the first time as capable of solution — or, to 
speak more modestly, of enunciation — |ust as the time-problem was made 
more comprehensible by way of the Destiny-idea. From the moment of our 
awakening, the fateful and directed life appears in the phenomenal life as an 
experienced deph. Everything extends itself, but it is not yet “space,” not 
something established in itself but a self-extension continued from the moving 
here to the moving there. World-experience is bound up with the essence of 
depth (xx , far-ness or distance). In the abstract system of mathematics, * * depth 
IS taken along with “length” and “breadth” as a “third” dimension, but 
this trinity of elements of like order is misleading from the outset, for in our 
impression of the spatial world these elements are unquestionably not equiva- 
lents, let alone homogeneous. Length and breadth are no doubt, expenentially, 
a unit and not a mere sum, but they are (the phrase is used deliberately) 
simply a form of reception; they represent the purely sensuous impression. 
But depth is a representation of expression^ of Nature^ and with it begins the 
“world.” 


This discrimination between the “third” and the other two dimensions, 
so called, which needless to say is wholly alien to mathematics, is inherent 
^ also in tbe opposition of the notions of sensation and contemplation. Exten- 
sion into depth converts the former into the latter, in fact, depth is the first 
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and genuine dimension in the literal sense of the word ^ In it the waking con- 
sciousness IS active, whereas in the others it is strictly passive. It is the symbolic 
oontmt of a particular order as understood by one particular Culture that is ex- 
pressed by this original fundamental and unanalysable element. The experienc- 
ing of depth (this is a premiss upon which all that follows (s dependent) is an 
act, as entirely involuntary and necessary as it is creative, whereby the ego 
keeps its world, so to say, in subordination (zudiktiert erhalt). Out of the 
ram of impressions the ego fashions a formal unit, a cinematic picmrcy which as 
soon as it is mastered by the understanding is subjected to law and the causality 
principle, and therefore, as the projection of an individual spirit it is transient 
and mortal. 

There is no doubt, however reason may contest it, that this extension is 
capable of infinite variety, agd that it operates differently not merely as between 
child and man, or nature-man and townsman, or Chinese and Romans, but as 
between individual and individual according as they experience their worlds 
contemplatively or alertly, actively or placidly. Every artist has rendered 
“Nature * ' by line and by tone, every physicist — Greek, Arabian or German — 
has dissected “Nature”' into ultimate elements, and how is it that they have 
not all discovered the same^ Because every one of them has had his own 
Nature, though — with a naivet6 that was really the salvation of his world-idea 
and of his own self — every one believed that he had it m common with all 
the rest. Nature is a possession which is saturated through and through with 
the most personal connotations. Nature is a function of the particular Culture- 

in 

Kant believed that he had decided the great question of whether this a 
priori clement was pre-existent or obtained by experience, by his celebrated 
formula that Space is the form of perception which underlies all world impres- 
sions. But the “world” of the careless child and the dreamer undeniably 
possess this form in an insecure and hesitant way,^ and it is only the tense, 
practical, technical treatment of the world-around — imposed on the free-moving 
being which, unlike the lilies of the fields, must care for its life — that lets 

^ The word dimension ought only to be used tn the sitiguiar It means extension but not exten- 
sions The idea of the three directions is an out-and-out abstraction and is not contained in the im- 
tticdiatc excension-feeiing of the*body (the ‘*soul")* Direction as such, the dircction-csscncc, gives 
nsc to the mysterious anmd sense of right and left and also the wgetaUt characteristic of below-tov 
above, earth to heaven The latter is a fact felt dteam-wisc, the former a truth of waking existence 
to be learned and therefore capable of being transmuted Both find expression m architecture, to 
wit, in the symmetry of the plan and the energy of the elevation, and it is only because of this that 
wc spcaally distinguish in the “ architecture ’’ of the space around us the angle (jf 90® in preference, 
for example, to that of 60^. Had not this been so, the conventional number of our “dimensions " 
would have been quite different. 

3 The want of perspective in children's drawings is cmphaucaliy not pcfccpnWc t04hc chiidteo 
themselves. _ 
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the most powerful symbols of Classical being, had nevertheless, as a form, only 
a duration of some centuries But the primitive phenomenon of the great 
Culture will itself have disappeared some day, and with it the drama of world- 
history; aye, and man himself, and beyond man the phenomenon of plant and 
animal existence en the earth’s surface, the earth, the sun, the whole world 
of sun-systems. All art is mortal, not merely the individual artifacts but the 
arts themsSves. One day the last portrait of Rembrandt and the last bar of 
Mozart will have ceased to be — though possibly a coloured canvas and a sheet 
of notes may remain — because the last eye and the last ear accessible to their 
message will have gone. Every thought, faith and science dies as soon as the 
spirits in whose worlds them “eternal truths” were true and necessary are 
extinguished. Dead, even, are the star-worlds whicji “appeared,” a proper 
world to the proper eye, to the astronomers of th<f Nile and the Euphrates, for 
our eye is different from theirs, and our eye in its turn is mortal. All this we 
know The beast docs not know, and what he does not know docs not exist 
in his experienced wofld-around But if the image of the past vanishes, the 
longing to give a deeper meaning to the passing vanishes also. And so it is 
with reference to the purely human macrocosm that we apply the oft-quoted 
line, which shall serve as motto for all that follows: Alles Verganghche ist nut 
em Ghichms. 

From this we arc led, without our noticing it, back to the space-problem, 
though now it takes on a fresh and surprising form. Indeed, it is as a corollary 
to these ideas that it appears for the first time as capable of solution — or, to 
speak more modestly, of enunciation — just as the time-problem was made 
more comprehensible by way of the Destmy-idea. From the moment of our 
awakening, the fateful and directed life appears in the phenomenal life as an 
experienced deph. Everything extends itself, but it is not yet “space,” not 
something established in itself but a self-extension continued from the moving 
here to the moving there. World-experience is bound up wath the essence of 
depth (i.e., far-ness or distance)* In the abstract system of mathematics, “ depth 
is taken along with “length” and “breadth” as a “third” dimension, but 
this trinity of elements of like order is misleading from the outset, for in our 
impression of the spatial world these elements are unquestionably not equiva- 
lents, let alone homogeneous. Length and breadth are no doubt, expetientially, 
a unit and not a mere sum, but they aie (the phrase is used deliberately) 
simply a form of reception, they represent the purely sensuous impression. 
But depth is a representation of expression, of Nature, and with it begins the 
“world.” 

This discrimination between the “third” and the other two dimensions, 
so called, which needless to say is wholly alien to mathematics, is inherent 
also in tke opposition of the notions of sensation and contemplation. Exten- 
sion into depth converts the former into the latter; in fact, depth is the first 
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and genuine dimension in the literal sense of the word.^ In it the waking con- 
sciousness IS active, whereas in the others it is stiictly passive. It is the symbolic 
contmt of a ■particular order as understood by one particular Culture that is ex- 
piessed by this original fundamental and unanalysable element. The experienc- 
ing of depth (this is a piemiss upon which all that follows dependent) is an 
act, as entirely involuntary and necessary as it is creative, whereby the ego 
keeps Its world, so to say, in subordination (zudiktiert erhalt). “Out of the 
ram of impressions the ego fashions a formal unit, a cinematic picture^ which as 
soon as it is mastered by the understanding is subjected to law and the causality 
principle, and therefore, as the projection of an individual spirit it is transient 
and mortal. 

There is no doubt, however reason may contest it, that this extension is 
capable of infinite variety, aiid that it operates differently not merely as between 
child and man, or nature-man and townsman, or Chinese and Romans, but as 
between individual and individual according as they experience their worlds 
contemplatively or alertly, actively or placidly. Every artist has rendered 
Nature ’ ’ by line and by tone, every physicist — Greek, Arabian or German — 
has dissected “Nature” into ultimate elements, and how is it that they have 
not all discovered the same^ Because every one of them has had his own 
Nature, though — with a naivete that was really the salvation of his world-idea 
and of his own self — every one believed that he had it in common with all 
the rest. Nature is a possession which is saturated through and through with 
the most personal connotations. Nature ts a function of the particular Culture, 

III 

Kant believed that he had decided the great question of whether this a 
priori element was pre-existent or obtained by experience, by his celebrated 
formula that Space is the form of perception which underlies all world impres- 
sions, But the “world” of the careless child and the dreamer undeniably 
possess this form in an insecure and hesitant way,^ and it is only the tense, 
practical, technical treatment of the world -around — imposed on the free-moving 
being which, unlike the lilies of the fields, must care for its life — that lets 

1 The word dmmswn ought only to be used in the singular It means extension but not exten- 
sions The idea of the three directions is an out-and-out abstraction and is not contained in the im- 
mediate cxtension-fceling of the"' body (the “soul*’) Direction as such, the direction-essence, gives 
fisc to the mysterious animal sense of fight and left and also the vsgetabU characteristic of bclow-ccs 
above, earth to heaven The latter is a fact felt dream- wise, the former a truth of waking existence 
to be learned and therefore capable of being transmuted Both find expression in architecture, to 
wit, in the symmetry of the plan and the energy of the elevation, and it is only because of this that 
we specially distinguish in the “ architecture “ of the space around us the angle ^f in preference, 
for example, to that of Had not this been so, the conventional number of our “dimensions” 
would have been quite different. 

5 The want of perspective m children’s drawings is emphatically not paccpablc to^c children 
themselves. « 
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sensuous self-extension stiffen into rational tridimensionality. And it is only 
the city-mati of matured Cultures that really liV€S in this glaring wakefulness, 
and only for his thought that there is a Space wholly divorced from sensuous 
life, ** absolute/’ dead and alien to Time; and it exists not as a form of the 
mtuitivcly-perceiyed but as a form of the rationally-comprehended. There is 
GO manner of doubt that the ” space” which Kant saw all around him with 
such unconditional certainty when he was thinking out his theory, did not 
exist in anything like so rigorous a form for his Carohngian ancestors. Kant's 
greatness consists in his having created the idea of a ”form a fnony* but not in 
the application that he gave it. We have already seen that Time is not a ’ form 
of perception” nor for that matter a form at all — forms exist only in the 
extended — and that there is no possibility of defining it except as a counter- 
concept to Space. But there is the further question— does this word “space” 
exactly cover the formal content of the intuitively-perceived? And beyond all 
this there is the plain fact that the “form of perception” alters with distance. 

Every distant mountain range is “perceived” as a scenic plane. No one will 
pretend that he sees the moon as a body, for the eye it is a pure plane and it is ^ 

only by the aid of the telescope — i.c. when the distance is artificially reduced 
— that it progressively obtains a spatial form. Obviously, then, the “form 
of perception” is a function of distance. Moreover, when we reflect upon 
anything, we do not exactly remember the impressions that we received at 
the time, but “represent to ourselves” the picture of a space abstracted from 
them. But this representation may and does deceive us regscrding the living 
actuality- Kant let himself be misled; he should certainly not have permitted 
himself to distinguish between forms of perception and forms of ratiocina<- 
tion, iot his notion of Space in principle embraced both.^ 

Just as Kant marred the Time-problem by bringing it into relation with an 
essentially misunderstood arithmetic and — on that basis — dealing with a 
phantom sort of time that lacks the life-quality of direction and is therefore 
a mere spatial scheme, so also he marred the Space-problem by relating it to 
a common-place geometry. 

It befell that a few years after the completion of Kant’s main work Gauss 
discovered the first of the Non-Euclidean geometries. These, irreproachably 

1 His idea that the a pnm-nt$s of space was proved by and through the unconditional validity ' , 

of simple gcomctncal facts rests, as wc have already remarked, on* the all-too-popular noaon that V ^ 
mathematics arc cither geometry or arithmetic. Now, even in Kant*s time the mathematic of the 
West had got far beyond this naive scheme, which was a mere mutation of the Classical Modern 
geometry bases itsdf not on space but on multiply-infinitc number-manifolds — amongst which the 
three-dimensional is simply the undistinguished spcaal case — and within these groups investigates • 

functional formations with reference to their structure, that is, there is no longer any contact or even ^ 

possibihty of concact between any possible kind of scnsc-pcfccption and mathematical facts in the I 

domain of such extensions as these, and yet the demonstrability of the latter is in no wise impaired 
thereby Mathematics, then, are independent of the perceived, and the question now is, how much 
of this fandoms demonstrability of the forms of perception is left when the artificiality of fuxtapos- 
ing both in a supposedly single process of expcncncc has been rccogmzcd. r/ ' 
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demonstrated as regards their own internal validity, enable it to be proved that 
there arc several strictly mathematical kinds of three-dimensional extension, all 
of which are a prion certain, and none of which can be singled out to rank as 
the genuine “form of perception.” 

It was a grave, and in a contemporary of Euler and Lagrange an unpardon- 
able, error to postulate that the Classical school-geometry (for it was that 
which Kant always had in mind) was to be found reproduced in tSe forms of 
Nature around us. In moments of attentive observation at very short range, 
and in cases in which the relations considered are sufficiently small, the living 
impressions and the rules of customary geometry are certainly in approximate 
agreement. But the exact conformity asserted by philosophy can be demon- 
strated neither by the eye nor by measuring-instruments. Both these must 
always stop short at a certaen limit of accuracy which is very far indeed be- 
low that which would be necessary, say, for determining which of the Non- 
Euclidean geometries is the geometry of “empirical” Space.* On the large 
scales and for great distances, where the experience of depth completely domi- 
nates the perception-picture (for example, looking on a broad landscape as 
against a drawing) the form of perception is in fundamental contradiction with 
mathematics A glance down any avenue shows us that parallels meet at the 
horizon Western perspective and the otherwise quite different perspective 
of Chinese painting arc both alike based on this fact, and the connexion of 
these perspectives with the root-problems of their respective mathematics is 
unmistakable. 

Experiential Depth, in the infinite variety of its modes, eludes every sort 
of numerical definition. The whole of lyric poetry and music, the entire paint- 
ing of Egypt, China and the West by h)rpothcsis deny any strictly mathematical 
structure in space as felt and seen, and it is only because all modern philosophers 
have been destitute of the smallest understanding of painting that they have 
failed to note the contradiction. The "horizon” in and by which every visual 
image gradually passes into a definitive plane, is incapable of any mathematical 
treatment. Every stroke of a landscape painter’s brush refutes the assertions 
of conventional epistemology. 

As mathematical magnitudes abstract from life, the “three dimensions” 
have no natural limits. But when this proposition becomes entangled with the 
surface-and-depth of experienced impression, the original epistemological error 
leads to another, viz., that apprehended extension is also without limits, 
although in fact our vision only comprises the illuminated portion of space 
and stops at the light-limit of the particular moment, which may be the star- 
heavens or merely the bright atmosphere. The “visual” worId*is the totality 

* It IS true that a geomemcal theorem may be proved, or rather demonstrated, by means of a 
drawing. But the theorem is differently constituted in every kind of geometry, and thft being so, 
the drawing ceases to be a prmf of anything flvhatevcr. 
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of Ught-reststancesy since vision depends on the presence of radiated or reflected 
light. The Greeks took their stand on this and staged there It is the Western 
'world-feeling that has produced the idea of a iimitiess universe of space ~ a 
space of infinite star-systems and distances that far transcends all optical pos- 
sibilities — and this was a creation of the mmr vision, incapable of all actualx- 
2 ;ation through the eye, and, even as an idea, alien to and unachievable by the 
men of a dilfercntly-disposed Culture. 


IV 

The outcome, then, of Gauss's discovery, which completdj altered the course 
of modern mathematics,^ was the statement that there are severally equally 
valid structures of three-dimensional extension. That it should even be asked 
which of them corresponds to actual perception shows that the problem was 
not in the least comprehended. Mathematics, whether or not it employs visible 
images and representations as working conveniences, concerns itself with sys- 
tems that are entirely emancipated from life, time and distance, with form- 
worlds of pure numbers whose validity — not jact-joundatsm — is timeless 
and like everything else that is ‘‘known'* is known by causal logic and not 
experienced. 

With this, the difference between the living intuition-way and the mathe- 
matical form-language became manifest and the secret of spattal hcmnmg opened 
out. 

As becoming is the foundation of the become, continuous living history 
that of fulfilled dead nature, the organic that of the mechanical, destiny that 
of causal law and the causally-settled, so too dmcHon ts the ongm of extension* 
The secret of Life accomplishing itself which ts touched upon by the word Time forms the 
foundation of that which, as accomplished, is understood by (pt rather indicated to an 
mner feeling in us by") the word Space* Every extension that is actual has first been 
accomplished m and with an experience of depth, and what is primarily indi- 
cated by the word Time is just this process of extending, first sensuously (in the 
main, visually) and only later intellectually, into depth and distance, i.e., the 
step from the planar semi-impression to the macrocosmicaliy ordered world-pic- 
ture with its mysterious-manifest kinesis. We feel — and the feeling is what 
constitutes the state of all-round awareness in us — that we arc in an extension 
that encircles us; and it is only necessary to follow out this original impression 
that we have of the worldly to see that m reality there is only one true ‘ ‘ dimen- 
sion** of space, which is direction from one's self outwards into the distance, the 
“there** and the future, and that the abstract system of three dimensions is a 
mechanical representation and not a fact of life. By the depth-cxpcnencc sensa- 
tion is expanded into the world. We have seen already that the directedncss that 

^ So much so that Gauss said uothiag about his discovery uunl almost the cod of his hfc for 
icat of “the clamour of the Boeoctans.” • 
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IS m life wears the badge of tmvmzbthty ^ and there is something of this same 
hall-mark of Time in our instinctive tendency to feel the depth that is in the 
world uni“directionally also — vis;., from ourselves outwards, and never from 
the horizon inwards. The bodily mobility of man and beast is disposed m 
this sense. We move forward — towards the Future, nearing with every step 
not merely our aim but our old age — and we feel every backward look as a 
glance at something that is past, that has already become history ^ * 

If we can describe the basic form of the understood, viz , causality, as destiny 
become ngtd, we may similarly speak of spatial depth as a time become rigid. That 
which not only man but even the beast feels operative around him as destiny, 
he perceives by touching, looking, listening, scenting as movement, and under 
his intense scrutiny it stiffens and becomes causal. We feel that it is drawing 
towards spring and we feel inAadvance how the spring landscape expands around 
us, but we know that the earth as it moves in space revolves and that the duration 
of spring consists of ninety such revolutions of the earth, or days. Time gives 
birth to Space, but Space gives death to Time. 

Had Kant been more precise, he would, instead of speaking of the “two 
forms of perception,’* have called time the form of perception and space the 
form of the perceived, and then the connexion of the two would probably have 
revealed itself to him. The logician, mathematician, or scientist in his moments 
of intense thought, knows only the Become — which has been detached from 
the singular event by the very act of meditating upon it — and true systematic 
space — in which everything possesses the property of a mathematically- 
expressible “duration.” But it is just this that indicates to us how space is 
continuously “becoming.” While we gaze into the distance with our senses, 
It floats around us, but when we are startled, the alert eye sees a tense and rigid 
space This space is^ the principle of its existing at all is that it is, outside time 
and detached from it and from life In it duration, a piece of perished time, 
resides as a known property of things. And, as we know ourselves too as 
bemg in this space, we know that we also have a duration and a limit, of which 
the moving finger of our clock ceaselessly warns us. But the rigid Space itself 
is transient too — at the first relaxation of our intellectual tension it vanishes 
from the many-coloured spread of our world-around — and so it is a sign and 
symbol of the most elemental and potverful symbol^ of life itself 

For the involuntary and unqualified realization of depth, which dominates 
the consciousness with the force of an elemental event (simultaneously with the 
awakening of the inner lif e')ym2Lrks the frontier between child md . . . Man. The 
symbolic experience of depth is what is lacking in the child, who grasps at the 
moon and knows as yet no meaning in the outer world but, like the soul of 
primitive man, dawns in a dreamlike continuum of sensations (m traumhaftcr 

^ The distinction of right and left (see p. 169) is oniy concavahle as the outcome of this dirccted- 
ncss ID the disposiuons of the body. "‘In front has no mcamng whatever for the body of a piant. 
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Verbundenheit mit allcm Empfindungshaftea hindammert). Of course the child 
is not without experience of the extended, of a very simple kind, hut there is 
no mrld-prceptonj distance is felt, but it does not yet speak to the soul And 
with the souFs awakening, direction, too, first reaches living expression — 
Classical expressipn m steady adherence to the near-present and exclusion of 
the distant and future, Faustian in direction-energy which has an eye only for 
the most distant horizons; Chinese, m free hither-and-thither wandering that 
nevertheless goes to the goal, Egyptian in resolute march down the path once 
entered. Thus the Destiny-idea manifests itself m every line of a life. With it 
alone do we become members of a particular Culture, whose members arc con- 
nected by a common world-feeling and a common world-form derived from it* 

A deep identity unites the awakening of the sm/, its birth into clear existence 
in the name of a Culture, with the sudden realizaMon of distance and time, the 
htnh of its outer world through the symbol of extension; and thenceforth this 
symbol is and remains the pme symbol of that life, imparting to it its specific 
style and the historical form in which it progressively actualizes its inward 
possibilities. From the specific directedness is derived the specific prime- 
symbol of extension, namely, for the Classical world-view the neat, strictly 
limited, self-contained Body, for the Western infinitely wide and infinitely 
profound three-dimensional Space, for the Arabian the world as a Cavern. And 
therewith an old philosophical problem dissolves into nothmg this prime form 
of the world is mnate in so far as it is an original possession of the soul of that 
Culture which is expressed by our life as a whole, and acquired in so far that 
every individual soul re-enacts for itself that creative act and unfolds in early 
childhood the symbol of depth to which its existence is predestined, as the 
emerging butterfly unfolds its wings. The first comprehension of depth is an 
act of birth — the spiritual complement of the bodily.^ In it the Culture is bom 
out of its mother-landscape, and the act is repeated by every one of its individual 
souls throughout its life-course. This is what Plato — connecting it with an 
early Hellenic belief — called anamnesis. The definiteness of the world-form, 
which for each dawning soul suddenly ts^ derives meaning from Becoming* 
Kant the systematic, however, with his conception of the form a friori, would 
approach the interpretation of this very riddle from a dead result instead of 
along a living way. 

From now on, we shall consider the hnd of extension as the prime symbol of a 
Culture. From it we are to deduce the entire form-language of its actuality, its 
physiognomy as contrasted with the physiognomy of every other Culture and 
still more with the almost entire lack of physiognomy in primitive man*s 
world-aroundv For now the interpretation of depth rises to acts, to formative 
expression m works, to the trans-formmg of actuality, not now merely in order J 


1 It any not be out of place here to refer to the enormous importance attached m savage 
society to mtiuton-mes at adoic&ccncc. — Tr 9 . 
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to subserve necessities of life (as m the case of the animals) but above all to 
create a picture out of extensionai elements of all sorts (material, line, colour, 
tone, motion) — a picture, often, that re-emerges with power to charm after 
lost centuries in the world-picture of another Culture and tells new men of the 
way in which its authors understood the world. 

But the prime symbol does not actualize itself, it is operative through the 
form-sense of every man, every community, age and epoch and dmtates the 
style of every hfe-expression It is inherent in the form of the state, the religious 
myths and cults, the ethical ideals, the forms of painting and music and poetry, 
the fundamental notions of each science — but it is not presented by these. 
Consequently, it is not presentable by words, for language and words are them- 
selves dermd symbols. Every individual symbol tells of it, but only to the inner 
feelings, not to the understagdmg And when we say, as henceforth we shall 
say, that the prime-symbol of the Classical soul is the material and individual 
body, that of the Western pure infinite space, it must always be with the 
reservation that concepts cannot represent the inconceivable, and thus at the 
most a significative feelmg may be evoked by the sound of words. 

Infinite space is the ideal that the Western soul has always striven to find, 
and to see immediately actualized, in its world-around, and hence it is that the 
countless space-theories of the last centuries possess — over and above all osten- 
sible “results “ — a deep import as symptoms of a world-feelmg. In how far 
does unlimited extension underlie all objective things? There is hardly a single 
problem that hasl^een more earnestly pondered than this; it would almost seem 
as if every other world-question was dependent upon the one problem of the 
nature of space And is it not m fact so — for us^ And how, then, has it 
escaped notice that the whole Classical world never expended one word on it, 
and indeed did not even possess a word ^ by which the problem could be exactly 
outlined? Why had the great pre-Socratics nothing to say on it? Did they 
overlook in their world just that which appears to us the problem of all prob- 
lems? Ought we not, in fact, to have seen long ago that the answer is in the 
very fact of their silence? How is it that according to our deepest feeling the 
“world “ IS nothing but that world-of-space which is the true offspring of our 
depth-experience, and whose grand emptiness is corroborated by the star- 
systems lost in It? Could a “world” of this sense have been made even com- 
prehensible to a Classical thinker? In short, we suddenly discover that the 
“ eternal problem” that Kant, in the name of humanity, tackled with a passion 

^ Either in Greek or in Latin rh^os (=» locus) ratcans spot, locality, and also social position, 
X«pa C« spattum) means spacc-bctwccn, distance, rank, and also ground and soil (c g , rd Ik rjjs xdjpas, 
produce), t6 k^vop {vacuum) means quite unequivocally a hollow body, and the stress is cmphaacaJly 
on the envelope The literature of the Roman Imperial Age, which attempted to’render the Isllagtan 
world-feelmg through Classical words, was reduced to such clumsy versions as dpards r^iros (sen- 
sible world) or spattum mam C* endless space,'* but also “wide surface*’ — the toot of the word 
“spatium ’* means to swell or grow fat) In the true Classical literature, the idea not Scing thcr^ 
there was no necessity for a word to describe it. 
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that itself is symbolic, is a purely Western problem that simply does not arise 
in the intellects of other Cultures. 

What then was it that Classical man, whose insight into his own world- 
around was certainly not less piercing than ours, regarded as the prime problem 
of all being? It was the problem of apxVf material origin and foundation of 
all sensuously-perceptible things. If we grasp this we shall get close to the 
significance of the fact — not the fact of space, but the fact that made it a 
necessity of destiny for the space-problem to become the problem of the West- 
ern, and only the Western, souL^ This very spatiality (Raumhchkeit) that is 
the truest and sublimest element in the aspect of our universe, that absorbs into 
itself and begets out of itself the substantiality of all things. Classical humanity 
(which knows no word for, and therefore has no idea of, space) with one accord 
cuts out as the nonent, rd 6y^ that which is n^. The pathos of this denial 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The whole passion of the Classical soul is in this 
act of excluding by symbolic negation that which it would not feel as actual, 
that in which its own existence could not be expressed. A world of other colour 
suddenly confronts us here. The Classical statue in its splendid bodilmcss — 
all structure and expressive surfaces and no incorporeal amere-pensee whatsoever 
— contains without remainder all that Actuality is for the Classical eye The 
material, the optically definite, the comprehensible, the immediately present — 
this list exhausts the characteristics of this kind of extension. The Classical 
universe, the Cosmos or well-ordered aggregate of all near and completely view- 

1 It has not hitherto been seen that this fact is imphdt m EucKd*s famous parallel axiom 
(‘‘through a point only one parallel to a straight hnc is possible**)- 

This was the only one of the Classical theorems which remained unproved, and as wc know now, 
k IS incapable of proof. But it was just that which made it into a dogma (as opposed to any ex- 
perience) and thirefmtht metaphyskd centre and main girder of that geometrical system Everything 
else, axiom or postulate, is merely introductory or corollary to this. This one proposition is neces- 
sary and umvcrsaily-valid for the Qassical intellect, and yet not dedmthk. What docs this signify? 

It sigmfies that the statement is a symbol of the first rank It contains the structure of Classical 
corporeality. It is just this proposition, theoretically the weakest link m the Classical geometry 
(objections began to be raised to it as early as HcUemstic times), that reveals its soul, and it was just 
this proposition, self-evident within the himts of routine experience, that the Faustian number- 
thinking, derived from incorporeal spatial distances, fastened upon as the centre of doubt It is one 
of the deepest symbols of our being that we have opposed to the Euclidean geometry not one but 
seperal other geometries ail of which for us arc equally true and sclf-consistcnt. The specific tendency 
of the anti-Eudidcan group of geometries — m which there may be no parallel or two parallels or 
several parallels to a line through a point — lies in the fact that by their very plurality the corporeal 
sense of extension, which Euclid canonized by his principle, is entirely got nd of, for what they 
reject is that which all corporeal postulates but all spatial denies The question of which of the 
three Non-Euchdean geometnes is the “correct** one (ic, chat which undcflics actuality) — 
although Gauss himself gave it earnest considcracion — is in respect of world-feelmg entirely Gassi- 
cal and therefore it should not have been asked by a thinker of our sphere, Indeed it prevents us from 
seeing the true and deep meaning impliat m the plurality of these geomemes The spcaficaily 
Western symbol resides not in the reality of one or of another, but in the true plurality of equally 
possible geometries It is the ^roup of space-structures — in the abundance of which the dassicai 
system is amicrc particular case — that has dissolved the last rcstduam of the corporeal into the pure 
^acc-feelmg. 
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able things, is concluded by the corporeal vault of heaven. More there is 
not The need that is in as ro think of "‘space’* as being behind as well as 
before this shell was wholly absent from the Classical world-feeling The 
Stoics went so fat as to treat even properties and relations of things as * ‘ bodies. 
For Chrysippus, the Divine Pneuma is a “body,” for Demoerims seeing con- 
sists m our being penetrated by material particles of the things seen. The 
State IS a body whmh is made up of all the bodies of its citizens, the faw knows 
only corporeal persons and material things. And the feeling finds its last and 
noblest expression m the stone body of the Classical temple. The windowless 
interior is carefully concealed by the array of columns, but outside there is not 
one tiuly straight line to be found Every flight of steps has a slight sweep 
outward, every step relatively to the next. The pediment, the roof-ndge, the 
sides are all curved Every tolumn has a slight swell and none stand truly 
vertical or truly equidistant from one another. But swell and inclination and 
distance vary from the corners to the centres of the sides in a carefully toned-oif 
ratio, and so the whole corpus is given a something that swings mysterious 
about a centre The curvatures are so fine that to a certain extent they are 
invisible to the eye and only to be “sensed ” But it is just by these means that 
direction in depth is eliminated While the Gothic style soars, the Ionic hovers. 
The interior of the cathedral pulls up with primeval force, but the temple is 
laid down m majestic rest All this is equally true as relating to the Faustian 
and Apollmian Deity, and likewise of the fundamental ideas of the respective 
physics. To the "principles of position, material and form we have opposed 
those of straining movement, force and mass, and we have defined the last- 
named as a constant ratio between force and acceleration, nay, finally volatilized 
both in the purely spatial elements of capacity and intensity. It was an obligatory 
consequence also of this way of conceiving actuality that the instrumental 
music of the gre^t 18th-Century masters should emerge as a master-art — for it 
IS the only one of the arts whose form-world is inwardly related to the con- 
templative vision of pure space. In it, as opposed to the statues of Classical 
temple and forum, we have bodiless realms of tone, tone-intervals, tone-seas. 
The orchestra swells, breaks, and ebbs, it depicts distances, lights, shadows, 
storms, driving clouds, lightning flashes, colours ethcrealized and transcendent 
— think of the instrumentation of Gluck and Beethoven. “Contemporary,"' 
in our sense, with the Canon of Polycletus, the treatise in which the great 
sculptor laid down the strict rules of human faody-bmld which remained 
authoritative till beyond Lysippus, we find the strict canon (completed by 
Stamitz about 1740) of the sonata-movement of four elements which begins 
to relax in late-Beethoven quartets and symphonies and, finally, in the lonely, 
utterly infinitesimal tone-world of the “Tristan” music, frees itself from all 
earthly comprehensiMencss. This prime feeling of a loosing, Erlosung, solution, 
of the Soul m the Infinite, of a liber^ion from all material heaviness which the 
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highest moments of our music always awaken, sets free also the energy of depth 
that is m the Faustian soul, whereas the effect of the Classical art-work is to 
bind and to bound, and the body-feeling secures, brings back the eye from 
distance to a Near and Still that is saturated with beauty, 

V 

Each of the great Cultures, then, has arrived at a secret language of world- 
feeling that is only fully comprehensible by him whose soul belongs to that 
Culture. We must not deceive ourselves. Perhaps wc can read a little way 
into the Classical soul, because its form-language is almost the exact inversion 
of the Western; how far we have succeeded or can ever succeed is a question 
which necessarily forms the starting-point of all criticism of the Renaissance, 
and It IS a very difficult one. But when we are tola that probably (it is at best a 
doubtful venture to meditate upon so alien an expression of Being) the Indians 
conceived numbers which according to our ideas possessed neither value nor 
magnitude not relativity, and which only became positive and negative, great 
or small units in virtue of position, we have to admit that it is impossible for 
us exactly to re-experience what spiritually underlies this kind of number. For 
us, 3 IS always somethings be it positive or negative, for the Greeks it was un- 
conditionally a positive magnitude, -f 3 ; but for the Indian it indicates a possi- 
bility without existence, to which the word “something’’ is not yet applicable, 
outside both existence and non-existence which are properties to be introduced 
into it. +3, —3, 1, are thus emanating actualities of subordinate rank which 
reside in the mysterious substance (3) in some way that is entirely hidden from 
us. It takes a Brahmanic soul to perceive these numbers as self-evident, as ideal 
emblems of a self-complete world-form; to us they are as unintelligible as is the 
Brahman Nirvana, for which, as lying beyond life and death, sleep and wakmg, 
passion, compassion and dispassion and yet somehow actual, words entirely 
fail us. Only this spirituality could originate the grand conception of nothing- 
ness as a true number ^ i^eroy and even then this zero is the Indian zero for which 
existent and non-existent are equally external designations ^ 

Arabian thinkers of the ripest period — and they included minds of the very 
first order like Alfarabi and Alkabi — m controverting the ontology of Aris- 
totle, proved that the body as such did not necessarily assume space for existence, 
and deduced the essence of this space — the Arabian kind of extension, that is — ^ 
from the characteristic of “one’s being in a position/* 

^ This zero, which probably contains a suggestion of the Indian idea of extension — of that 
spatiality of the world that is treated in the Upanishads and is entirely alien to our space-consaous- 
ness — was of course wholly absent m the Classical By way of the Arabian raathcmatics (which 
completdy transformed its meaning) it reached the West, where it was only introduced in 1554 by 
Supcl, wit^ Its sense, moreover, again fundamentally changed, for it became the mean of and 
-I as a cut in a linear continuum, it was assimilated to the Western number- world in a wholly 
nn-Indian sense oinlaton, ^ 
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But this docs not prove that as against Aristotle and Kant they were in error 
or that their thinking was muddled (as we so readily say of what our own 
brains cannot take in). It shows that the Arabian spirit possessed other world- 
categories than our own. They could have rebutted Kant, or Kant them, with 
the same subtlety of proof — and both disputants would have remained con- 
vinced of the correctness of their respective standpoints. 

When we talk of space to-day, we are all thinking more or less fn the same 
style, just as we are all using the same languages and word-signs, whether we 
are considering mathematical space or physical space or the space of painting 
or that of actuality, although ail philosophizing that insists (as it must) upon 
putting an tdmttty of understanding in the place of such kinship of significance- 
feeling must remain somewhat questionable. But no Hellene or Egyptian or 
Chinaman could re-experience any part of those feelings of ours, and no art- 
work or thought-system could possibly convey to him unequivocally what 
‘'space'* means for us. Again, the prime conceptions originated in the quite 
differently constituted soul of the Greek, like dpx 4 > comprise the 

whole content of his world. But this world is differently constituted from ours. 
It is, for us, alien and remote. We may take these words of Greek and translate 
them by words of our own like “origin,** “matter*’ and “form,” but it is mere 
imitation, a feeble effort to penetrate into a world of feeling in which the finest 
and deepest elements, in spite of all we can do, remain dumb, it is as though 
one tried to set the Parthenon sculptures for a string quartet, or cast Voltaire’s 
God in bronze. The master-traits of thought, life and world-consciousness are 
as manifold and different as the features of individual men, in those respects 
as m others there are distinctions of “races** and “peoples,” and men are as 
unconscious of these distinctions as they are ignorant of whether “red” and 
“yellow” do or do not mean the same for others as for themselves. It is par- 
ticularly the common symbolic of language that nourishes the illusion of a 
homogeneous constitution of human inner-life and an identical world-form, 
in this respect the great thinkers of one and another Culture resemble the 
colour-blind in that each is unaware of his own condition and smiles at the 
errors of the rest. 

And now I draw the conclusions. There is a plurality of prime symbols. 
It IS the depth-experience through which the world becomes, through which 
perception expends itself to world Its signification is for the soul to which it 
belongs and only for that soul, and it is different in waking and dreaming, 
acceptance and scrutiny, as between young and old, townsmen and peasant, 
man and woman. It actualizes for every high Culture the possibility of form 
upon which that Culture’s existence rests and it does so of deep necessity. All 
fundamentals words like our mass, substance, material, thing, body, extension 
(and multitudes of words of the like order m other culture-tongues) are em- 
blems, obligatory and determined b> destiny, that out of the infinite abundance 
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of world-possibilities evoke in the name of the individual Culture those possi- 
bilities that alone are significant and therefore necessary for it None of them 
IS exactly transferable just as it is into the experiential living and knowing of 
another Culture. And none of these prime words ever recurs. The choue ofprme 
symbol in the moment of the Culture-soul’s awakening into self-consciousness 
on its own soil — a moment that for one who can read world-history thus 
contains something catastrophic — decides all. 

Culture, as the soul’s total expression ’’become” and perceptible in ges- 
tures and works, as its mortal transient body, obnoxious to law, num- 
ber and causality : 

As the historical drama, a picture in the whole picture of world- 
history: 

As the sum of grand emblems of life, feehng and understanding: 

— this IS the language through which alone a soul can tt,ll of wh*^t it undergoes. 

The macrocosm, too, is a property of the individiiai soul, 'we can ncvei know 
how it stands with the soul of another. That %vhich is implied by ’’mfmite 
space,” the space that “passeth all understanding,” w^hich is the creative 
interpretation of depth-experience proper and peculiar to us men of the West — 
the kind of extension that is nothingness to the Greeks, the Universe to us — 
dyes our world in a colour that the Classical, the Indian and the Egyptian souls 
had not on their palettes. One soul listens to the world-experience in A flat 
major, another in F minor; one apprehends it in the Euclidean spirit, another 
in the contrapuntal, a third in the Magian spirit. From the purest analytical 
Space and from Nirvana to the most somatic reality of Athens, there is a series 
of prime symbols each of which is capable of forming a complete woild out of 
itself. And, as the idea of the Babylonian or that of the Indian world was 
remote, strange and elusive for the men of the five or six Cultures that followed, 
so also the Western world will be mcomprchensibie to the men of Cultures 
yet unborn. 
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Henceforth we shall desigsiatc the soul of the Classical Culture, which chose 
the sensuously-present individual body as the ideal type of the extended, by the 
name (familiarized by Nietzsche) of the Aplhnian, In opposition to it we have 
the Fausnan soul, whose prime-symbol is pure and limitless space, and whose 
“body’* is the Western Culture that blossomed forth with the birth of the 
Romanesque style in the loth century in the Northern plain between the Elbe 
and the Tagus. The nude statue is Apollinian, the art of the fugue Faustian. 
Apollinian are* mechanical statics, the sensuous cult of the Olympian gods, 
the politically individual city-states of Greece, the doom of (Edipus and the 
phallus-symbol, Faustian are: Galileian dynamics, Catholic and Protestant 
dogmatics, the great dynasties of the Baroque with their cabinet diplomacy, 
the destiny of Lear and the Madonna-ideal from Dante’s Beatrice to the last 
line of Faust IL The painting that defines the individual body by contours 
is Apollinian, that which forms space by means of light and shade is Faustian — 
this is the difference between the fresco of Polygnotus and the oil painting of 
Rembrandt. The Apollinian existence is that of the Greek who describes his 
ego as soma and who lacks all idea of an inner development and therefore all 
real history, inward and outward; the Faustian is an existence which is kd 
with a deep consciousness and introspection of the ego, and a resolutely per- 
sonal culture evidenced in memoirs, reflections, retrospects and prospects and 
conscience. And in the time of Augustus, in the countries between Nile 
and Tigris, Black Sea and South Arabia, there appears — aloof but able to 
speak to us through forms borrowed, adopted and inherited — the Magian 
soul of the Arabian Culture with its algebra, astrology and alchemy, its 
mosaics and arabesques, its caliphates and mosques, and the sacraments and 
scriptures of the Persian, Jewish, Christian, “post-Classicai” and Manichsean 
religions 

“Space “ — speaking now in the Faustian idiom — is a spiritual something, 
rigidly distinct from the momentary sense-present, which could no»t be repre- 
sented in an Apollinian language,* whether Greek or Latin. But the created 
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exfresswn-space of the Apollinian arts is equally alien to ours. The tiny cella 
of the early-CIassical temple was a dumb dark nothingness, a structure (origin- 
ally) of perishable material, an envelope of the moment in contrast to the 
eternal vaults of Magian cupolas and Gothic naves, and the closed ranks of 
columns were expr^essly meant to convey that for the eye at any rare this body 
possessed no Inward. In no other Culture is the firm footing, the socket, so 
emphasized’; The Doric column botes into the ground, the vessels are always 
thought of from below upward (whereas those of the Renaissance float above 
their footing), and the sculpture-schools feel the stabilizing of their figures as 
their main problem. Hence m archaic works the legs are disproportionately 
emphasized, the foot is planted on the full sole, and if the drapery falls straight 
down, a part of the hem is removed to show that the foot is standing. The 
Classical relief is strictly stercometrically set on a plane, and there is an inter- 
space between the figures but no depth, A landscape of Claude Lorrain, on 
the contrary, is nothmg but space, every detail being made to subserve its illus- 
tration. All bodies m it possess an atmospheric and perspective meaning purely 
as carriers of light and shade. The extreme of this disembodiment of the world 
in the service of space is Impressionism, Given this world-feclmg, the Faustian 
soul in the springtime necessarily arrived at an architectural problem which 
had its centre of gravity m the spatial vaulting-over of vast, and from porch 
to choir dynamically deep, cathedrals. This last expressed its depth-experience. 
But with It was associated, in opposition to the cavernous Magian expression- 
space/ the element of a soaring into the broad universe. Magian roofing, 
whether it be cupola or barrel-vault or even the horizontal baulk of a basilica, 
cQvm m. Strzygowski ^ has very aptly described the architectural idea of 
Hagia Sophia as an introverted Gothic striving under a closed outer casing. On 
the other hand, in the cathedral of Florence the cupola croums the long Gothic 
body of 1367, and the same tendency rose m Bramante’s scheme for St. Peter’s 
to a veritable towenng-up, a magnificent “Excelsior/* that Michelangelo 
carried to completion with the dome that floats high and bright over the vast 
vaulting. To this sense of space the Classical opposes the symbol of the Doric 
penpteros, wholly corporeal and comprehensible in one glance. 

The Classical Culture begins, then, with a great rmunctatim. A rich, pic- 
torial, almost over-ripe art lay ready to its hand. But this toidd not become the 
expression of the young soul, and so from about 1100 b.c the harsh, narrow, and 
to our eyes scanty and barbaric, early-Doric geometrical style appears in opposi- 
tion to the Mmoan.^ For the three centuries which correspond to the flower- 
ing of our Gothic, there is no hint of an architecture, and it is only at about 
650B.C., “contemporarily** with Michelangelo’s transition into the Baroque, 

^ The word WhUngijuhl is Leo Frobemus’s (faideuma^ p 9z) (The Earif-Chrisuaa Church of 
the Nauvity^c Betblchcm [a.d 3x7] is bmlc over a natural cave — Tr.) 

^ Strzygowski's Vrsprmg d<r ChrtstUchm Kifchenhmst (1920^ p 8a 

* See Vd. H, p. 101 ct soq. * 
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that the Doric and Etruscan temple-type arises. All “Early*' art is religious, 
and this symbolic Negation is not less so than the Egyptian and the Gothic 
Affirmation The idea of burning the dead accords with the cult-site but not 
with the cult-building, and the Early Classical religion which conceals itself 
from us behind the solemn names of Calchas, Tiresias, Orpheus and (probably) 
Numa ^ possessed for its rites simply that which is left of an architectural idea 
when one has subtracted the architecture, viz., the sacred precinct. The original 
cult-plan IS thus the Etruscan templum, a sacred area merely staked off on the 
ground by the auguis with an impassable boundary and a propitious entrance 
on the East side,^ A “templum” was created where a rite was to be performed 
or where the representative of the state authority, senate or army, happened to 
be. It existed only for the duration of its use, and the spell was then removed. 
It was probably only about 700 b c that the Classical soul so far mastered itself 
as to represent this architectural Nothing in the sensible form of a built body. 
In the long run the Euclidean feeling proved stronger than the mere antipathy 
to duration 

Faustian architecture, on the contrary, begins on the grand scale simultane- 
ously with the first stirrings of a new piety (the Cluniac reform, c. 1000) and a 
new thought (the Eucharistic controversy between Berengai of Tours and 
Lanfranc 1050),® and proceeds at once to plans of gigantic intention, often 
enough, as in the case of Speyer, the whole community did not suffice to fill 
the cathedral/ and often again it proved impossible to complete the projected 
scheme. The passionate language of this architecture is that of the poems 
too.® Far apart as may seem the Christian hymnology of the south and the 
Eddas of the still heathen north, they arc alike in the implicit space-endlessness 
of prosody, rhythmic syntax and imagery. Read the Dm Ira together with 
the Voluspa,® which is little earlier; there is the same adamantine will to over- 

^ See Voi 11, pp 345 ct seq 

2 MuHer-Dccker, Dte Etrusker (1877), 11, pp ix8 ec seq Wissowa, Efltgion uni Kultus itr KSmer 

(1911), p 52.7 The oldest plan of Roma Quadrata was a “ templum ” whose hmits had nothing to 
do with the bmlding-vip of the city but were connected with sacral rules, as the significance of this 
preanct (the *' Pomoenum ”) in later times shows A “ templum,” too, was the Roman camp whose 
rectangular outline is visible to-day in many a Roman-founded town, it was the consecrated area 
within which the army felt itself under the protection of its gods, and originally had nothing what- 
ever to do with fortification, which is a product of HcUcnisac times (It may be added that Roman 
camps retained their ngidicy of outline even where obvious “military considerations” of ground, 
etc, must have suggested its modification. — Tr.) Most Roman stone- temples were not 

“templa” at all On the other hand, the early Greek rkn^vos of Homeric times must have had a 
similar significance 

3 The student may consult the arucies “Church History,” “ Monasticism,” “Eucharist” and 
other articles therein referred to in the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, XI Edition — Tr. 

4 Enghsh readers may remember that Cobbett (“Rural Rides,” passim) was so impressed with 
the spaciousness of Enghsh country churches as to formulate a theory that mediaeval England must 
have been more populous than modern England is — Tr 

® Cf my mtroducaon to Ernst Droem’s Gesan^e, p ix • 

® The oldest and most mystical of the p»cras of the “Elder Edda.” ■ — IK 
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come and break all resistances of the visible No rhythm ever imagined radiates 
immensities of space and distance as the old Northern does: 

Zum Unheil werden — noch allzulange 
Manner und Weibcr — zur Wck geboren 
Aber wir beidc *— biciben zusammeo 
Icb und Sigurd 

The accents of the Homeric hexameter are the soft rustle of a leaf in the 
midday sun, the rhythm of matur; but the ^'Stabreim/* like “potential energy’* 
in the world-pictures of modern physics, creates a tense restraint m the void 
without limits, distant night-storms above the highest peaks. In its swaying 
indefinitencss all words and things dissolve themselves — it is the dynamics, 
not the statics, of language The same applies to the grave rhythm of Media 
Pita in mofte sumus. Here is heralded the colour of Rembrandt and the instru- 
mentation of Beethoven — here mjimte solitude is felt as the home of the Faustian 
souL What is Valhalla? Unknown to the Germans of the Migrations and even 
to the Merovingian Age, it was conceived by the nascent Faustian soul. It was 
conceived, no doubt, under Classic-pagan and Arabian-Chnstian impressions, 
for the antique and the sacred writings, the rums and mosaics and miniatures, 
the cults and rites and dogmas of these past Cultures reached into the new life 
at all points. And yet, this Valhalla is something beyond all sensible actualities 
floating in remote, dim, Faustian regions. Olympus rests on the homely Greek 
soil, the Paradise of the Fathers is a magic garden somewhere in the Universe, 
but Valhalla is nowhere. Lost in the limitless, it appears with its inharmonious 
gods and heroes the supreme symbol of solitude. Siegfried, Parzeval, Tristan, 
Hamlet, Faust are the loneliest heroes in all the Cultures, Read the wondrous 
awakening of the inner life in Wolfram’s Parzeval. The longing for the woods, 
the mysterious compassion, the ineffable sense of forsakenness — it is all 
Faustian and only Faustian, Every one of us knows it. The motive returns 
with all its profundity in the Easter scene of Faust L 

“A longing pure and not to be desenbed 
drove me to wander over woods and fields, 
and in a mist of hot abundant tcar^ 

I felt a world anse and live for me " 

Of this world-experience neither Apollinian nor Magian man, neither Homer 
nor the Gospels, knows anything whatever. The climax of the poem of Wolf- 
ram, that wondrous Good Friday morning scene when the hero, at odds with 
God and with himself, meets the noble Gawan and resolves to go on pilgrimage 
to Tevresient, takes us to the heart of the Faustian religion. Here one can feel 
the mystery of the Eucharist which binds the communicant to a mystic com- 
pany, to a Church that alone can give bliss. In the myth of the Holy Grail 
and its Kiaights one can feel the inward necessity of the German-Northern 
Catholicism. In opposition to the Classical^sacrifices offered to individual gods 
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in separate temples, there is here the onensver-endtng sacrifice repeated everywhere 
and every day. This is the Faustian idea of the 9th-iith Centuries, the Edda 
time, foreshadowed by Anglo-Saxon missionaries like Winfried but only then 
ripened. The Cathedral, with its High Altar enclosing the accomplished 
miracle, is its expression in stone. ^ ^ 

The plurality of separate bodies which represents Cosmos for the Classical 
soul, requires a similar pantheon — hence the antique polytheism.* The single 
world-volume, be it conceived as cavern or as space, demands the single god of 
Magian or Western Christianity Athene or Apollo might be represented by a 
statue, but it is and has long been evident to our feeling that the Deity of the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation can only be “manifested” in the 
storm of an organ fugue or the solemn progress of cantata and mass. From the 
rich manifold of figures in. the Edda and contemporary legends of saints to 

Goethe our myth develops itself in steady opposition to the Classical m 

the one case a continuous disintegration of the divine that culminated in the 
early Empire in an impossible multitude of deities, in the other a process of 
simplification that led to the Deism of the i8th Century. 

The Magian hierarchy of heaven — angels, saints, persons of the Trinity 

has grown paler and paler, more and more disembodied, in the sphere of the 
Western pseudomorphosis,® supported though it was by the whole weight of 
Church authority, and even the Devil — the great adversary in the Gothic 
world-drama ® — has disappeared unnoticed from among the possibilities of 
the Faustian world-feeling Luther could still throw the inkpot at him, but he 
has been passed over in silence by perplexed Protestant theologians long ago. 
For the solitude of the Faustian soul agrees not at all with a duality of world 
powers. God himself is the All. About the end of the 17th Century this reli- 
giousness could no longer be limited to pictorial expression, and instrumental 
music came as its last and only form-language we may say that the Catholic 
faith is to the Protestant as an altar-piece is to an oratorio. But even the 
Germanic gods and heroes are surrounded by this rebuffing immensity and 
enigmatic gloom. They are steeped in music and in night, for daylight gives 
visual bounds and therefore shapes bodily things. Night eliminates body, day 
soul. Apollo and Athene have no souls. On Olympus rests the eternal light of 
the transparent southern day, and Apollo’s hour is high noon, when great Pan 
sleeps. But Valhalla is light-less, and even in the Eddas we can trace that deep 
midnight of Faust’s study-broodings, the midnight that is caught by Rem- 
brandt’s etchings and absorbs Beethoven’s tone colours. No Wotan or Baldur 
or Freya has “Euclidean” form. Of them, as of the Vedic gods of India, it can 
be said that they suffer not “any graven image or any likeness whatsoever”; 
and this impossibility carries an implicit recognition that eternal space, and not 
the corporeal copy — which levels them down, desecrates them, dqiics them 

‘ See Vd H, p. 558 et seq. * Se« Vol. II, pp. ^4I ct seq. « See Vol. II, p 354. 
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— is the supreme symbol. This is the deep-felt motive that underlies the 
iconoclastic storms in Islam and Byzantium (both^ be it noted, of the yth cen- 
tury), and the closely similar movement in out Protestant North. Was not 
Descartes’s creation of the ann-Euchdean analysis of space an icoooclasm? The 
Classical geometry handles a number-world of day, the function-theory is the 
genuine mathematic of night. 

r 

II 

That which is expressed by the soul of the West in its extraordinary wealth 
of media — words, tones, colours, pictorial perspectives, philosophical sys- 
tems, legends, the spaciousness of Gothic cathedrals and the formula of func- 
tions — namely its world-feeling, is expressed by the soul of Old Egypt (which 
was remote from all ambitions towards theory and literariness) almost exclu- 
sively by the immediate language of Stone. Instead of spinning word-subtieties 
around its form of extension, its ** space” and its “time,” instead of forming 
hypotheses and number-systems and dogmas, it set up its huge symbols in the 
landscape of the Nile in all silence Stone is the great emblem of the Timelcss- 
Become; space and death seem bound up in it “ Men have built for the dead,” 
says Bachofen in his autobiography, ” before they have built for the living, and 
even as a perishable wooden structure suffices for the span of time that is given 
to the living, so the housing of the dead for ever demands the solid stone of the 
earth The oldest cult is associated with the stone that marks the place of 
burial, the oldest templc-buildmg with the tomb-structure, the origins of art 
and decoration with the grave-ornament. Symbol has created itself in the 
graves. Thar which is thought and felt and silently prayed at the grave-side 
can be expressed by no word, but only hinted by the boding symbol that stands 
in unchanging grave repose.” The dead strive no more. They are no more 
Time, but only Space — something that stays (if indeed it stays at all) but does 
mt ripen towards a Future; and hence it is stone, the abiding stone, that ex- 
presses how the dead is mirrored in the waking consciousness of the living. 
The Faustian soul looks for an immortality to follow the bodily end, a sort of 
marriage with endless space, and it disembodies the stone in its Gothic thrust- 
system (contemporary, we may note, with the “consccutivcs” in Church 
music D till at last nothing remained visible but the indwelling depth- and 
height-energy of this self-extension. The ApoIIinian soul would have its dead 
burned, would sec them annihilated, and so it remained averse from stone build- 
ing throughout the early period of its Culture. The Egyptian soul saw itself 

moving down a narrow and inexorabiy-ptesenbed life-path to come at the 
end before the judges of the dead (“Book of the Dead,” cap. 115). That was 

^ This refers to the diaphomc chant of Church musk m the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The form of#i^his chant is supposed to have been an accompaoitnent of the ** plain chant” by voicea 
moving parallel to it at a fourth, fifth, or octave. — 
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Its Destmy-idea. The Egyptian’s existence is that of the traveller who follows 
one unchanging direction, and the whole form-language of his Culture is a 
translation into the sensible of this one theme And as we have taken endless 
space as the prime symbol of the North and hdy as that of the Classical, so we 
may take the word way as most intelligibly expressing that of the Egyptians. 
Strangely, and for Western thought almost incomprehensibly, the one element 
in extension that they emphasize is that of direction in depth. The tomb- 
temples of the Old Kingdom and especially the mighty pyramid-temples of the 
Fourth Dynasty represent, not a purposed organization of space such as we find 
in the mosque and the cathedral, but a rhythmically ordered sequence of spaces. 
The sacred way leads from the gate-building on the Nile through passages, 
halls, aicaded courts and pillared rooms that grow ever narrower and narrower, 
to the chamber of the dead,^ and similarly the Sun-temples of the Fifth Dynasty 
are not “buildings” but a path enclosed by mighty masonry ^ The reliefs and 
the paintings appear always as rows which with an impressive compulsion lead 
the beholder in a definite direction. The ram and sphinx avenues of the New 
Empire have the same object For the Egyptian, the depth-experience which 
governed his world-form was so emphatically directional that he comprehended 
space more or less as a continuous process of actualization. There is nothing 
rigid about distance as expressed here. The man must move, and so become 
himself a symbol of life, m order to enter into relation with the stone part of the 
symbolism. “Way” signifies both Destiny and third dimension. The grand 
wall-surfaces, reliefs, colonnades past which he moves are “length and 
breadth”, that is, mere perceptions of the senses, and it is the forward-driving 
life that extends them into “world,” Thus the Egyptian experienced space, 
we may say, in and by the processional march along its distinct elements, 
whereas the Greek who sacrificed outside the temple did not feel it and the man 
of our Gothic centuries praying in the cathedral let himself be immersed in the 
quiet infinity of it. And consequently the art of these Egyptians must aim at 
plane effects and nothing else, even when it is making use of solid means For 
the Egyptian, the pyramid over the king’s tomb is a tnangk, a huge, powerfully 
expressive plane that, whatever be the direction from which one approaches, 
closes off the “way” and commands the landscape. For him, the columns of 
the inner passages and courts, with their dark backgrounds, their dense array 
and their profusion of adornments, appear entirely as vertical strips which 
rhythmically accompany the march of the priests. Relief- work is — in utter 
contrast to the Classical — carefully restricted in one plane, in the course of 
development dated by the Third to the Fifth dynasties it diminishes from the 
thickness of a finger to that of a sheet of paper, and finally it is sunk in the 

^ Holschcr, Grahdcnhnal des Komgs ChepJ^ren, Borchafdt, Grabdenhmal des S^ahurt; Cutdus, Dte 
Antike Kanst, p. 45, m 

^ See Vol. II, p 341; Bofckardt, des Newosern; Ed. Mayer, Geschtchte des 

l,X5i. 
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plane. ^ The dommancc of the horizontal, the vertical and the right angle, and 
the avoidance of all foreshortening support the two-dimensional principle and 
serve to insulate this directional depth-experience which coincides with the 
way and the grave at its end. It is an art that admits of no deviation for the 
relief of the tense soul. 

Is not this an expression in the noblest language that it is possible to con- 
ceive of what all our space-theories would like to put into words? Is it not 
a metaphysic in stone by the side of which the written metaphysics of Kant 
seems but a helpless stammering? 

There is, however, another Culture that, different as it most fundamentally 
is from the Egyptian, yet found a closely-related prime symbol. This is the 
Chinese, with its intensely directional principle of the Tao.^ But whereas the 
Egyptian treads to the end a way that is prescribed for him with an inexorable 
necessity, the Chinaman wanders through his world, consequently, he is con- 
ducted to his god or his ancestral tomb not by ravines of stone, between faultless 
smooth walls, but by friendly Nature herself. Nowhere else has the landscape 
become so genuinely the material of the architecture. '*Here, on religious 
foundations, there has been developed a grand lawfulness and unity common to 
all building, which, combined with the strict maintenance of a north-south 
general axis, always holds together gate-buildings, side-buildings, courts and 
halls in the same homogeneous plan, and has led finally to so grandiose a plan- 
ning and such a command over ground and space that one is quite justified in 
saying that the artist builds and reckons with the landscape itself.** ® The 
temple is not a self-contained building but a lay-out, in which hills, water, 
trees, flowers, and stones m definite forms and dispositions are |ust as important 
as gates, walls, bridges and houses. This Culture is the only one in which the 
art of gardening is a grand religious art. There are gardens that ate reflections 
of particular Buddhist sects.'^ It is the architecture of the landscape, and only 
that, which explains the architecture of the buildings, with their flat extension 
and the emphasis laid on the roof as the really expressive element. And just as 
the devious ways through doors, over bridges, round hills and walls lead at last 
to the end, so the paintings take the beholder from detail to detail whereas 
Egyptian relief masterfully points him m the one set direction. "‘The whole 

^ Relief en aeux*’; compare H. Schafer, Von ^ypischr Kstnst (1919), I, p. 41. 

^ Sec Vol. n, pp. 350 ct seq 

» O Fischer, Chmmsch Landmalmi (19x1), p What makes Chinese — as also Indian — 
art so difficult a study for us is the fact that all works of the early periods (namely, those of the 
Hwangho region from 1300 to 800 b c. and of prc-Buddhist India) have vanished without a trace* 
But that which we now call “ Chinese art*' corresponds, say, to the art of Egypt from the Twentieth 
Dynasty onward, and the great schools of painting find their parallel in the sculpture schools of the 
Saite and Ptolemaic periods, in which an antiquarian preciosity takes the place of the living inward 
development that is no longer there. Thus from the examples of Egypt we arc able to tel! how faf 
it is pcrmisible to argue backwards to conclusions about the art of Ch6u and Vcdic 

* C. Glaser, Dfe Kstnsf Ostastmi (1920), p iSii" 
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picture IS not to be taken at once. Sequence in time presupposes a sequence of 
space-elements through which theieyc is to wander from one to the next/’ ^ 
Whereas the Egyptian architecture dominates the landscape, the Chinese es- 
pouses it. But m both cases it is direction in depth that maintains the becommg 
of space as a contmuously-present experience. 

Ill • 

All art IS expesston-langmge^ Moreover, in its very earliest essays — which 
extend far back into the animal world — it is that of one active existence speak- 
ing for Itself only, and it is unconscious of witnesses even though in the absence 
of such the impulse to expression would not come to utterance. Even in quite 
*Tate*' conditions we often see, instead of the combination of artist and specta- 
tor, a crowd of art-makers who M dance or mime or sing The idea of the 
“Chorus as sum total of persons present has never entirely vanished from 
art-history. It is only the higher art that becomes decisively an art “ before 
witnesses ’’ and especially (as Nietzsche somewhere remarks) before God as the 
supreme witness.^ 

This expression is either ornament or tmttaHon. Both are higher possibilities 
and their polarity to one another is hardly perceptible in the beginnings. Of 
the two, imitation is definitely the earlier and the closer to the producing race. 
Imitation is the outcome of a physiognomic idea of a second person with whom 
JOT which) the first is involuntarily induced into resonance of vital rhythm 
^mitschwingen in Lebenstakte), whereas ornament evidences an ego conscious 
j{ its own specific character. The former is widely spread in the animal world, 
^he latter almost peculiar to man. 

Imitation is born of the secret rhythm of all things cosmic. For the waking 
Dcing the One appears as discrete and extended; there is a Here and a There, a 
^roper and an Alien something, a Microcosm and a Macrocosm that are polar 
o one another in the sense-life, and what the rhythm of imitation does is to 
>ridge this dichotomy. Every religion is an effort of the waking soul to reach 
he powers of the world-around. And so too is Imitation, which in its most 
levoted moments is wholly religious, for it consists in an identity of inner 
Lctivity between the soul and body *‘here“ and the world-around “there** 
vhich, vibrating as one, become one. As a bird poises itself in the storm or a 
loat gives to the swaying waves, so our limbs take up an irresistible beat at the 
ound of march-music. Not less contagious is the imitation of another’s bearing 

1 Glaser, wf , p 43 * See Vol II, pp 135 ct seq. 

» The monologue-art of very lonely natures is also m reality a conversation with self tn the 
*€00(1 person. But it is only m the intellectuality of the megalopohtan stages that the impulse to 
Kpress IS overcome by the impulse to communicate (sec Vol H, p 135) which gives rise to that 
‘ndcncious art that seeks to instruct or convert or prove views of a politico-social or moral character, 
id provokes the antagonistic formula of ‘’Art for Art’s sake” — which is itself rather a^icw than 
discipline, though it docs at least serve to retail the primitive significance of arustic expression. 
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and movements, wherein children in particular excel. It leaches the superla- 
tive when we ‘ * let ourselves go ’ * in the common song or parade-march or dance 
that creates out of many units one unit of feeling and expression, a “we/* But 
a “ successful* ’ picture of a man or a landscape is also the outcome of a felt 
harmony of the pictorml motion with the secret swing and sway of the living 
opposite, and it is this actualizing of physiognomic rhythm that requires the 
executant to be an adept who can reveal the idea, the soul, of the alien in the 
play of Its surface In certain unreserved moments we are ail adepts of this sort, 
and in such moments, as we follow in an imperceptible rhythm the music and 
the play of facial expression, we suddenly look over the precipice and sec great 
secrets. The aim of all imitation is effective simulation, this means effective 
assimilation of ourselves into an alien something such a transposition and 
transubstantiation that the One lives henceforth in the Other that it describes 
or depicts — and it is able to awaken an intense feeling of unison over all the 
range from silent absorption and acquiescence to the most abandoned laughter 
and down into the last depths of the erotic, a unison which is inseparable from 
creative activity In this wise arose the popular circling-dances (for instance, 
the Bavarian Schuhflattkr was originally imitated from the courtship of the 
woodcocks) but this too is what Vasari means when he praises Cimabue and 
Giotto as the first who returned to the imitation of “Nature** — the Nature, 
that is, of springtime men, of which Meister Eckart said. “God flows out in all 
creatures, and therefore all created is God/* That which in this world-around 
presents itself to our contemplation — and therefore contains meaning for our 
feelings — as movement, we render by movement. Hence all imitation is in 
the broadest sense dramatic, drama is presented in the movement of the brush- 
stroke or the chisel, the melodic curve of the song, the tone of the recitation, 
the line of poetry, the description, the dance. But everything that we ex- 
penence with and in seeings and hearings is always an alien soul to which we 
are uniting ourselves. It is only at the stage of the Megalopolis that art, 
reasoned to pieces and de-spiritualized, goes over to naturalism as that term is 
understood nowadays, viz., imitation of the charm of visible appearances, of 
the stock of sensible characters that are capable of being scientifically fixed. 

Ornament detaches itself now from Imitation as something which does not 
follow the stream of life but rigidly faces it. Instead of physiognomic traits 
overheard in the alien being, wc have established motives, symbols, which are 
impressed upon it. The intention is no longer to pretend but to conjure. The 
“r* overwhelms the “Thou.** Imitation is only a speaking with means that 
are born of the moment and unreproduceable — but Ornament employs a Ian-- 
gnage emancipated from the speaking, a stock of forms that possesses duration 
and is not at the mercy of the mdividuai/ 

Onlf the Imng can be imitated, and it can be imitated only in movements, 
^ Sec Vol n, pp. 138 ct scq., aad Worricger, Mstraktim und Bmfnbrm^ pp. M ct 
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Dr It IS through these that it reveals itself to the senses of artists and spectators, 
o that extent, imitation belongs to Time and Direction. All the dancing and 
rawing and describing and portraying for eye and ear is irrevocably “direc- 
ional/’ and hence the highest possibilities of Imitation lie m the copying of 
destiny, be it m tones, verses, picture^or stage-scene ^ Ornament, on the con- 
rary, is something taken away from Time* it is pure extension, settled and 
table Whereas an imitation expresses something by accomplishing itself, orna- 
lent can only do so by presenting itself to the senses as a finished thing. It is 
►eing as such, wholly independent of origin. Every imitation possesses begin- 
ing and end, while an ornament possesses only duration, and therefore wc 
an only imitate the destiny of an individual (for instance, Antigone or Dcs- 
emona), while by an ornament or symbol only the generalized destiny-idea 
self can be represented (as, for example, that of the Classical world by die 
toic column) And the former presupposes a talent, while the latter calls for 
n acquirable knowledge as well. 

All strict arts have their grammar and syntax of form-language, with rules 
id laws, inward logic and tradition This is true not merely for the Doric 
ibm-temple and Gothic cottage-cathedral, for the carving-schools of Egypt ^ 
id Athens and the cathedral plastic of northern France, foi the painting- 
hools of the Classical world and those of Holland and the Rhine and Floience, 
It also for the fixed rules of the Skalds and Mmnesanger which were learned 
id practised as a craft (and dealt not merely with sentence and metre but also 
ith gesture and the choice of imagery ®), for the narration-technique of the 
edic, Homeric and Celto-Germanic Epos, for the composition and delivery of 
lc Gothic sermon (both vernacular and Latin), and for the orators’ prose ^ in 
e Classical, and for the rules of French drama. In the ornamentation of an 
, t-wofk IS reflected the inviolable causality of the macrocosm as the man of 
1 e particular kind sees and comprehends it. Both have system Each is pene- 
1 ated with the religious side of life — fear and love ® A genuine symbol can 
] stil fear or can set free from fear, the ’ ‘ right ’ ’ emancipates and the ‘ ‘ wrong ’ ’ 
] itts and depresses. The imitative side of the arts, on the contrary, stands 
i Dser to the real race-feelings of hate and love, out of which arises the opposi- 

^ Imitation, being life, is past in the very* moment of accomplishment The curtain falls, and it 
I »scs either into oblivion or, if the product is a durable artifact, into art-history Of the songs and 
< Qccs of old Cultures nothing remains, of their pictures and poems little And c\en this little con- 
1 ns, substantially, onlv the ornamental side of the original imitation. Of a grand d-ania there 
1 Qams only the text, not the image and the sound, of a poem only the words, not the recital, and of 
i their music the notes at most, not the tone-colours of the instruments The essential is irrevocably 
I ac, and every “reproduction’' is m reality something new and different 

* For the workshop of Thorhraes at Tell-cI-Amarna, sec Mmedun^en der Deutschen Qtunt-QcsdU 
j aft. No 5Z, pp x 8 ct scq. 

* K Burdach, Deutsche Kenaessame, p. ii The pictorial art of the Gothic period also has its 

« tet typism and symbolism. ^ 

* E. Norden, Anteke Kunst-prosa, pp 8 et scq 

« Sec Vol II, p 313 
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tion of ugly and beautiful. This is in relation only with the living, of which the 
inner rhythm repels us or draws us into phase with it, whether it be that of the 
sunset-cloud or that of the tense breath of the machine. An imitation is beau- 
tiful, an ornament significant^ and therein lies the difference between direction 
and extension, cHrganic and inorganic logic, life and death. That which we 
think beautiful is ** worth copying.” Easily it swings with us and draws us on 
to imitate, to join in the singing, to repeat. Our hearts beat higher, our limbs 
twitch, and we arc stirred till our spirits overflow. But as it belongs to Time, 

It ”has its time.” A symbol endures, but everything beautiful vanishes with 
the life-pulsation of the man, the class, the people or the race that feels it as a 
specific beauty in the general cosmic rhythm.^ The “beauty” that Classical 
sculpture and poetry contained for Classical eyes is something different from 
the beauty that they contain for ours — something extinguished irrecoverably 
with the Classical soul — while what we regard as beautiful in it is some- 
thing that only exists for us Not only is that which is beautiful for one kind 
of man neutral or ugly for another — e g., the whole of our music for the 
Chinese, or Mexican sculpture for us For one and the same hfe the accustomed, 
the habitual, owing to the very fact of its possessing duration, cannot possess 
beauty. 

And now for the first time we can see the opposition between these two sides 
of every art in all its depth. Imitation spiritualisies and quickens, ornament 
enchants and kills. The one becomes, the other is. And therefore the one is 
allied to love and, above all — in songs and not and dance — to the sexual 
lovcy which turns existence to face the future, and the other to care of the past, 
to recollection ^ and to the funerary. The beautiful is longingly pursued, the 
significant instils dread, and there is no deeper contrast than that between the 
house of the living and the house of the dead ^ The peasant's cottage ^ and its 
derivative the country noble's hall, the fenced town and the castle are man- 
sions of life, unconscious expressions of circling blood, that no art produced 
and no art can alter. The idea of the family appears in the plan of the proto- 
house, the inner form of the stock in the plan of its villages — which after 
many a century and many a change of occupation still show what race it 
was that founded them^ — the hfe of a nation and its social ordering in the i 
plan (not the elevation or silhouette) of the city.® On the other hand, Orna- 
mentation of the high order develops itself on the stiff symbols of death, 

^ The translation is so far a paraphrase here that it is desirable to reproduce the German original : 

Alics Schonc vergcht mit dem LcbcnspuJsschlag (dessen) dcr cs aus dem kosmischcn Takt hcraus ( 
als solchcs empfindet. * * 

* Hence the omanxcntal character of saipt. j ’ 

* Sec p 1 88 « Sec Vol 11, p. 104. 

* E g , the Slavonic roond-^villages and Teutonic street-villages cast of the Elbe Similarly, ^ 
conclusiogs can be drawn as to many of the events of the Homeric age from the distribution of round ^ 
and rectangular buildings tn ancient Italy. 

» $ec Vol. II, p 109. • ; 
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the urn, the sarcophagus, the stele and the temple of the dead,^ and beyond 
these in gods' temples and cathedrals whtch are Ornament through and through^ 
not the expressions of a race but the language of a world-view. They are 
pure art through and through — just what the castle and the cottage are 
not. 2 • 

For cottage and castle are buddings in which art, and, specifically, imitative 
art, is made and done^ the home of Vedic, Homeric and Germanic epos, of the 
songs of heroes, the dance of boors and that of lords and ladies, of the min- 
strel's lay. The cathedral, on the other hand, is art, and, moreover, the only 
art by which nothing is imitated, it alone is pure tension of persistent forms, 
pure three-dimensional logic that expresses itself in edges and surfaces and 
volumes. But the art of villages and castles is derived from the inclina- 
tions of the moment, from the laughter and high spirit of feasts and games, 
and to such a degree is it dependent on Time, so much is it a thing of 
occasion, that the troubadour obtains his very name from finding, while 
Improvisation — as we see in the Tzigane music to-day — is nothing but 
race manifesting itself to alien senses under the influence of the hour. To 
this free creative power all spiritual art opposes the strict school in which 
the individual — in the hymn as in the work of building and carving — is 
the servant of a logic of timeless forms, and so in all Cultures the seat of 
Its style-history is in its early cult architecture In the castle it is the life 
and not the structure that possesses style. In the town the plan is an image 
of the destinies of a people, whereas the silhouette of emergent spires and 
cupolas tells of the logic in the builders* world-pcturcy of the ‘‘first and last 
things'* of their universe. 

In the architecture of the living, stone serves a worldly purposey but in the 
architecture of the cult it is a symbol.^ Nothing has injured the history of the 
great architectures so much as the fact that it has been regarded as the history 
of architectural techniques instead of as that of architectural ideas which took 
their technical expression-means as and where they found them. It has been 
just the same with the history of musical instruments,^ which also were de- 
veloped on a foundation of tone-language. Whether the groin and the flying 
buttress and the squmch-cupola were imagined specially for the great archi- 
tectures or were expedients that lay more or less ready to hand and were taken 
into use, is for art-history a matter of as little importance as the question of 
whether, technically, stringed instruments originated in Arabia or in Celtic 
Britain. It may be that the Doric column was, as a matter of workmanship, 
borrowed from the Egyptian temples of the New Empire, or the late-Roman 
domical construction from the Etruscans, or the Florentine court from the 
North- African Moors. Nevertheless the Doric peripteros, the Pantheon, and 

^ See p. 167. * See Vol. II, pp i4X ct scq. • 

» See p, 1x8. « * See p. 6x, 
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the Palazzo Farnese belong to wholly different worlds — they subserve the 
artistic expression of the prime-symbol m three different Cultures. 

IV 

In every springtime, consequently, there are two definitely ornamental and 
non-imitative arts, that of building and that of decoration In the longing and 
pregnant centuries before it, elemental expression belongs exclusively to Orna- 
mentation in the narrow sense The Carolingian period is represented only by 
Its ornament, as its architecture, for want of the Iiiea, stands between the styles. 
And similarly, as a matter of art-history, it is immaterial that no buildings of 
the Mycenxan age have survived.^ But with the dawn of the gieat Culture, 
architecture as ornament comes into being suddenly and with such a force of ex- 
pression that for a century mere decoration-as-such shrinks away from it m 
awe. The spaces, surfaces and edges of stone speak alone. The tomb of Cheph- 
ten is the culmination of mathematical simplicity — everjrwhere right angles, 
squares and rectangular pillars, nowhere adornment, inscription or desinence 
— and it is only after some generations have passed that Relief ventures to in- 
fringe the solemn magic of those spaces and the strain begins to be eased. And 
the noble Romanesque of Westphalia-Saxony (Hildesheim, Gernrode, Paulin- 
zella, Paderborn), of Southern France and of the Normans (Norwich and 
Peterborough) managed to render the whole sense of the world with indescrib- 
able power and dignity in one line, one capital, one arch. 

When the form-world of the springtime is at its highest, and not before, the 
ordained relation is that architecture is lord and ornament is vassal. And the 
word “ ornament’* is to be taken here m the widest possible sense. Even con- 
ventionally, it covers the Classical umt-motive with its quiet poised symmetry 
or meander supplement, the spun surface of arabesque and the not dissimilar sur- 
face-patterning of Mayan art, and the “Thunder-pattern” ^ and others of the 
early Chou period which prove once again the landscape basis of the old 
Chinese architecture without a doubt. But the warrior figures of Dipylon vases 
are also conceived in the spirit of ornament, and so, in a far higher degree still, 
are the statuary groups of Gothic cathedrals. “The figures were composed pillar- 
wise from the spectator, the figures of the pillar being, with reference to the spec- 
tator, ranked upon one another like rhythmic figures in a symphony that soars 
heavenward and expands its sounds in every direction.” ^ And besides draper- 
ies, gestures, and figure-types, even the structure of the hymn-strophe and the 
parallel motion of the parts in church music arc ornament in the service of the 

^ The same applies to the architecture of Thmitc Egypt and to the Sclcucid-Pcrsian sun and fire 
temples of the pre-Christian area. 

* The combination of scrolls and “Greek keys’* with the Dragon or other emblem of storm- 
power. — Tf. 

* Dverik, Ideahsmm und Naewahsimss m der get. Skulptm Mahm Qlfst. Zeitsekrift^ x^iS, 

pp. 44 et seq.). , 
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all-ruhng architectural idea ^ The spell of the great Ornamentation remains 
unbroken till m the beginning of a “late"’ period architecture falls into a group 
of CIVIC and worldly special arts that unceasingly devote themselves to pleasing 
and clever imitation and become tpso facto personal. To Imitation and Orna- 
ment the same applies that has been said already of time and space Time gives 
birth to space, but space gives death to time ^ In the beginning, rigid symbol- 
ism had petrified everything alive, the Gothic statue was not permitted to be a 
living body, but was simply a set of lines disposed m human form. But now 
Ornament loses all its sacred rigour and becomes more and more decoration 
for the architectural setting of a polite and mannered life It was purely as this, 
namely as a beaunfj/mg element, that Renaissance taste was adopted by the 
courtly and patiician world of the North (and by it aloneO- Ornament meant 
something quite different in the Egyptian Old Kingdom from what it meant m 
the Middle, in the geometric period from what it meant in the Hellenistic, at 
the end of the nth Century from w'hat it meant at the end of Louis XIV’s reign. 
And architecture too becomes pictorial and makes music, and its forms seem 
always to be trying to imitate something in the picture of the world-around. 
From the Ionic capital we proceed to the Corinthian, and from Vignola through 
Bernini to the Rococo 

At the last, when Civilisation sets m, true ornament and, with it, great art 
as a whole are extinguished. The transition consists — m every Culture — in 
Classicism and Romanticism of one sort or another, the former being a senti- 
mental regard for an Ornamentation (rules, laws, types) that has long been 
archaic and soulless, and the latter a sentimental Imitation, not of life, but of an 
older Imitation In the place of architectural style we find architectural taste. 
Methods of painting and mannerisms of writing, old forms and new, home and 
foreign, come and go with the fashion. The inward necessity is no longer there, 
there are no longer "'schools,** for everyone selects what and where it pleases 
him to select. Art becomes craft-art (Kunstgewerbe) in all its branches — architec- 
ture and music, poetry and drama — and m the end we have a pictorial and 
literary stock-in-trade which is destitute of any deeper significance and is em- 
ployed according to taste This final or industrial form of Ornament — no 
longer historical, no longer in the condition of “becoming** — we have before 
us not only in the patterns of oriental carpets, Persian and Indian metal work, 

1 And, finally, ornament in the highest sense includes script ^ and with it, the Book, which is the 
true associate of the cult-buildmg, and as an art-work always appears and disappears with it, (Sec 
Vol n, pp. iSx ct seq , pp x 98 et seq ) In writing, it is understanding as distinct from intuition 
that attains to form it is not essences that those signs symbolize but notions abstracted therefrom 
by words, and as for the speech-habituated human intellect rigid space is the presented objective, 
the writing of a Culture is (after its stone-buildmg) the purest of all expressions of its prime-symboL 
It IS quite impossible to understand the history of Arabesque if we leave the mnumcrablc Arabian 
scripts out of consideration, and it is no less impossible to separate Egyptian and Chinese scylc- 
history from the history of the corresponding virriting-sigas and their arrangement and ^plication 

2 Sec p. 173 • 
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Chxaese porcelain, but also in Egyptian (and Babylonian) art as the Greeks and 
Romans met it. The Mmoan art of Crete is pure craft-art, a northern outlier of 
Egyptian post-Hyksos taste, and its “contemporary,” Heilenistic-Roman art 
from about the time of Scipio and Hannibal, similarly subserves the habit of 
comfort and the play of intellect. From the richly-decorated entablature of the 
Forum of Nerva in Rome to the later provincial ceramics in the West, we can 
trace the same steady formation of an unalterable craft-art that we find in the 
Egyptian and the Islamic worlds, and that we have to presume in India after 
Buddha and in China after Confucius. 

V 

Now, Cathedral and Pyramid-temple are different in spite of their deep in- 
ward kinship, and it is precisely m these differences that we seize the mighty 
phenomenon of the Faustian soul, whose depth-impulse refuses to be bound in 
the prime symbol of a way, and from its earliest beginnings strives to transcend 
every optical limitation. Can anything be more alien to the Egyptian concep- 
tion of the State — whose tendency we may describe as a noble sobriety — 
than the political ambitions of the great Saxon, Franconian and Hohenstaufen 
Emperors, who came to grief because they overleapt all political actualities and 
for whom the recognition of any bounds would have been a betrayal of the idea 
of their rulership^ Here the prime symbol of infinite space, with all its in- 
describable power, entered the field of active political existence Beside the 
figures of the Ottos, Conrad II, Henry VI and Frederick II stand the Viking- 
Norinans, conquerors of Russia, Greenland, England, Sicily and almost of 
Constantinople; and the great popes, Gregory VII and Innocent III — all of 
whom alike aimed at making their visible spheres of influence coincident with 
the whole known world This is what distinguishes the heroes of the Grail and 
Arthurian and Siegfried sagas, ever roaming in the infinite, from the heroes of 
Homer with their geographically modest horizon, and the Crusades, that took 
men from the Elbe and the Loire to the limits of the known world, from the 
historical events upon which the Classical soul built the “Iliad” and which 
from the style of that soul we may safely assume to have been local, bounded, 
and completely appreciable. 

The Doric soul actualized the symbol of the corporally-prcsent individual 
thing, while deliberately rejecting all big and far-reaching creations, and it is 
for this very good reason that the first post-Mycen^ean period has bequeathed 
nothing to our archaeologists. The expression to which this soul finally attained 
was the Doric temple with its purely outward effectiveness, set upon the land- 
scape as a massive image but denying and artistically disregarding the space 
within as the that which was held to be incapable of existence. The 

ranked oolumns of the Egyptians carried the roof of a hall. The Greek in bor- 
rowing the motive invested it with a meaning proper to himself • he turned 
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the architectural type mside out like a glove, The outer column-sets arc, m a 
sense, relics of a denied interior.^ 

The Magian and the Faustian souls, on the contrary, built high Their 
dream-images became concrete as vaultings above significant inner-spaces, 
structural anticipations respectively of the mathematic of algebra and that of 
analysis In the style that radiated from Burgundy and Flanders rib-vaulting 
with its lunettes and flying buttresses emancipated the contained space from the 
sense-appreciable surface ^ bounding it In the Magian interior “the window is 
merely a negative component, a utihty-form in no wise yet developed into an 
art-form — to put it crudely, nothing but a hole in the wall ‘ ® When windows 
were in practice indispensable, they were for the sake of artistic impression 
concealed by galleries as in the Eastern basilica ^ The window as architectun^ on 
the other hand, is peculiar to the Faustian soul and the most significant symbol 
of Its depth-experience. In it can be felt the will to emerge from the interior 
into the boundless The same will that is immanent in contrapuntal music was 
native to these vaultings. The incorporeal world of this music was and re- 
mained that of the first Gothic, and even when, much later, polyphonic music 
rose to such heights as those of the Matthew Passion, the Eroica, and Tristan 
and Parsifal, it became of invrard necessity cathedral-like and returned to its 
home, the stone language of the Crusade-time To get rid of every trace of 
Classical corporeality, there was brought to bear the full force of a deeply 
significant Ornamentation, which defies the delimiting power of stone with its 
weirdly impressive transformations of vegetal, animal and human bodies (St. 
Pierre in Moissac), which dissolves all its lines into melodies and variations on 
a theme, all its fagades into many-voiced fugues, and all the bodilincss of its 
statuary into a music of drapery-folds. It is this spirituality that gave their 
deep meaning to the gigantic glass-expanses of our cathedral-windows with 
their polychrome, translucent and therefore wholly bodiless, painting — an art that 
has never and nowhere repeated itself and forms the completest contrast that 
can be imagined to the Classical fresco. It is perhaps in the Sainte-Chapelle at 
Fans that this emancipation from bodiliness is most evident. Here the stone 
practically vanishes in the gleam of the glass. Whereas the fresco-pamting is 
co-material with the wall on and with which it has grown and its colour is 
effective as material, here we have colours dependent on no carrying surface 

1 Certainly the Greeks at the time when they advanced from the Anca: to the Pcriptcros were 
under the mighty influence of the Egyptian jrt'/ryj-columns — it was at this time that their sculpture 
in the round, indisputably following Egyptian models, freed itself from the relief manner which 
still clings to the Apollo figures But this does not alter the fact that the motive of the Classical 
column and the Classical application of the rank-prmcipic were wholly and peculiarly Classical 

* The surface of the space-volume itself, not that of the stone Dvorak, Rist Ztschr , 1918, 
pp. 17 ct seq 

* Dehio, Gesch dcr deutschm Kstnst, I, p 16 

^ For descriptions and illustrations of types of Doming and Vaulting, see the article Vault in 
Ency.Brit,XIEd. — Tf. * 
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but as free in space as organ notes, and shapes poised in the infinite. Compare 
with the Faustian spirit of these churches — almost wall-Iess, loftily vaulted, 
irradiated with many-coloured light, aspiring from nave to choir — the Ara- 
bian (that is, the Early-Christian Byzantine) cupola-church The pendentive 
cupola, that seems to float on high above the basilica or the octagon, was 
indeed also a victory over the principle of natural gravity which the Classical 
expressed in architrave and column, it, too, was a defiance of architectural body , 
of ’‘exterior/' But the very absence of an exterior emphasaes the more the 
unbroken coherence of the wall that shuts in the Cavern and allows no look and 
no hope to emerge from it. An ingeniously confusing interpenetration of 
spherical and polygonal forms, a load so placed upon a stone drum that it 
seems to hover weightless on high, yet closing the interior without outlet, all 
structural lines concealed, vague light admitted, through a small opening m 
the heart of the dome but only the more inexorably to emphasize the wailmg“in 
— such are the characters that we see in the masterpieces of this art, S. Vitale 
111 Ravenna, Hagia Sophia m Constantinople, and the Dome of the Rock ^ m 
Jerusalem. Where the Egyptian puts reliefs that with their flat planes studi- 
ously avoid any foreshortening suggestive of lateral depth, where the Gothic 
architects put their pictures of glass to draw in the world of space without, 
the Magian clothes his walls with sparkling, predominantly golden, mosaics 
and arabesques and so drowns his cavern in that unreal, fairy-tale light which 
for Northerners is always so seductive in Moorish art. 

VI 

The phenomenon of the great style, then, is an emanation from the essence 
of the Macrocosm, from the prime-symbol of a great culture. No one who can 
appreciate the connotation of the word sufficiently to see that it designates not 
a form-aggregate but a form-history, will try to aline the fragmentary and 
chaotic art-utterances of primitive mankind with the comprehensive certainty 
of a style that consistently develops over centuries. Only the art of great 
Cultures, the art that has ceased to be only art and has begun to be an effective 
unit of expression and significance, possesses style. 

The organic history of a style comprises a ‘'pre — /’ a “non — " and a 
“post — /’ The bull tablet of the First Dynasty of Egypt ® is not yet “Egyp- 
tian.” Not till the Third Dynasty do the works acquire a style — but then they 
do so suddenly and very definitely. Similarly the Carolingian period stands 
between-s tyles. ' * We see different forms touched on and explored , but nothing 
of inwardly necessary expression. The creator of the Aachen Minstei “ thinks 

^ ** Mosque of Omar *’ — Tr. 

* H Schafer, Von Ai^^pmeher Kmst, I, pp 15 ct seq. 

(The bulls are shown in Fig. 18 m the article in the Encydopacdlia Bntannica, XI Edition, 

VoL XX, pp. 65-^6. — Tr.) ^ 
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surely and builds surely, but does not feel surely/* ^ The Manetikirche in the 
Castle of Wurzburg (c. 700) has its counterpart in Salonika (St. George), and 
the Church of St. Germigny des Pres (c 800) with its cupolas and horseshoe 
niches IS almost a mosque For the whole of West Europe the period 850-950 
IS almost a blank. And just so to-day Russian art stands bet.ween two styles 
The primitive wooden architecture with its steep eight-sided tent-roof (which 
extends from Norway to Manchuria) is impressed with Byzantine motives from 
over the Danube and Armenian-Persian from over the Caucasus. We can cer- 
tainly feel an “elective afEnity*’ between the Russian and the Magian souls, 
but as yet the prime symbol of Russia, the plane without limit ^ finds no sure 
expression either in religion or in architecture. The church roof emerges, hill- 
ockwise, but little from the landscape and on it sit the tent-roofs whose points 
are coifed with the “ kokoshniks ’* that suppress and would abolish the upward 
tendency. They neither tower up like the Gothic belfry nor enclose like the 
mosque-cupola, but sit^ thereby emphasizing the honzontahty of the building, 
which IS meant to be regarded merely from the outside When about 1760 the 
Synod forbade the tent roofs and prescribed the orthodox onion-cupoJas, the 
heavy cupolas were set upon slender cylinders, of which there may be any 
number ® and which sit on the roof-plane/ It is not yet a style, only the 
promise of a style that will awaken when the real Russian religion awakens. 

In the Faustian West, this awakening happened shortly before a . d , 1000. 
In one moment, the Romanesque style was there. Instead of the fluid organiza- 
tion of space on an insecure ground plan, there was, suddenly, a strict dynamic 
of space From the very beginning, inner and outer construction were placed in 
a fixed relation, the wall was penetrated by the form-language and the form 
worked into the wall in a way that no other Culture has ever imagined. From 
the very beginning the window and the belfry were invested with their mean- 
ings. The form was irrevocably assigned. Only its development remained to 
be worked out 

The Egyptian style began with another such creative act, just as unconscious, 
just as full of symbolic force The prime symbol of the Way came into being 
suddenly with the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty (2.930 b c ), The world- 
creating depth-experience of this soul gets its substance from the direction- 
factor Itself. Spatial depth as stiffened Time, distance, death, Destiny itself 

^ FrankI, Baukunst des MiPtelalters (1918), pp 16 ec seq 

® Sec Vol 11 , pp 361 ec seq Th^ lack of any vertical tendency m the Russian lifc*fccling is 
perceptible also in the saga-figure of Ilya Murometz (see Vol II, p X3i) The Russian has not the 
smallest relation with a Bather'Qod. Hts ethos is not a hiial but purely a fraternal Ionc, radiating in 
all directions along the human plane Christ, even, is conceived as a Brother The Faustian, wholly 
vertical, tendency to stnVe up to fulfilment is to the real Russian an incomprehensible pretension 
The same absence of all vertical tendency ofeservabZrin Russian ideas of the state and property 

» The cemetery church of Kisbi has^xi, 

* J Grabar, "History of Russian Aye ** (Russia;^* I-HI. Ehasberg, Baii^t»st (1911}, 

Introductioa ^ ^ Z 
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dominate the expression, and the merely sensuous dimensions of length and 
breadth become an escorting plane which restricts and prescribes the Way of 
destiny. The Egyptian flat-relief, which is designed to be seen at close quarters 
and arranged serially so as to compel the beholder to pass along the wall-planes 
in the prescribed* direction, appears with similar suddenness about the begin- 
ning of the Fifth Dynasty.^ The still later avenues of sphinxes and statues and 
the rock“*and terrace-temples constantly intensify that tendency towards the 
one distance that the world of Egyptian mankind knows, the grave. Observe 
how soon the colonnades of the early period come to be systems of huge, 
close-set pillars that screen off all side-view. This is something that has never 
reproduced itself in any other architecture. 

The grandeur of this style appears to us as rigid and unchanging. And cer- 
tainly It stands beyond the passion which is ever seeking and fearing and so 
imparts to subordinate characters a quality of restless personal movement in the 
flow of the centuries But, vice versa, we cannot doubt that to an Egyptian the 
Faustian style (which es our style, from earliest Romanesque to Rococo and 
Empire) would with its unresting persistent search for a Something, appear far 
more uniform than we can imagine. It follows, we must not forget, from the 
conception of style that we are working on here, that Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo are only stages of one and the same style^ in 
which It IS naturally the variable that we and the constant that men of other 
eyes remark. In actual fact, the inner unity of the Northern Renaissance is 
shown in innumerable reconstructions of Romanesque work in Baroque and of 
late Gothic work in Rococo that are not m the least startling. In peasant art, 
Gothic and Baroque have been identical, and the streets of old towns with their 
pure harmony of all sorts of gables and facades (wherein definite attributions 
to Romanesque or Gothic Renaissance or Baroque or Rococo are often quite 
impossible) show that the family resemblance between the members is far 
greater than they themselves realize. 

The Egyptian style was purely architectural, and remained so till the Egyp- 
tian soul was extinguished. It is the only one in which Ornamentation as a 
decorative supplement to architecture is entirely absent. It allowed of no diver- 
gence into arts of entertainment, no display-painting, no busts, no secular 
music. In the Ionic phase, the centre of gravity of the Classical style shifted 
from architecture to an independent plastic art, in that of the Baroque the style 
of the West passed into music, whose form-language in its turn ruled the entire 
building art of the i8th Century; in the Arabian world, after Justinian and 


1 The disposition of Egyptian and that of Western history are so clear as to admit of comparison ^ 

being earned right down into the details, and-tt “vvohld be well worth the expert’s while to carry out , 
such an investigation. The Fourth Dynasw,3lrarbt thcjs^nct Pyramid style, b c X93o*-i75o (Cheops, h 
Chcphrcn\ corresponds to the Romanesque <580-1100), the Fifth Dynasty (1750-16x5, Sahu-r6) 

*0 the cany Gothic (iioor-iijo), and -die Sjxth |>yAasty,4)riine of the archaic portraiture (1615- * 
1475, Phiops I and 11), to the mature G&dnc'pf 113^1400. 'f . 
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^hosroes-Nushirvan, Arabesque dissolved all the forms of aichitccture, paint- 
ng and sculpture into style-impressions that nowadays we should consider as 
:raft-art But in Egypt the sovereignty of architecture remained unchallenged, 
t merely softened its language a little. In the chambers of the pyramid-temple 
)f the Fourth Dynasty (Pyramid of Chephren) there are unadorned angular 
ullars In the buildings of the Fifth (Pyramid of Sahu-re) the plant-column 
nakes its appearance Lotus and papyrus branches turned into stone arise 
rigantic out of a pavement of transparent alabaster that represents water, 
ncloscd by purple walls. The ceiling is adorned with birds and stars. The 
acred way from the gate-buildings to the tomb-chamber, the picture of life, is 
stream — it is the Nile itself become one with the prime-symbol of direc- 
ion. The spirit of the mother-landscape unites with the soul that has sprung 
rom It. 

In China, in lieu of the awe-inspiring pylon with its massy wall and narrow 
ntrance, we have the “ Spint-wall ’ ' (yin-pi) that conceals the way in. The 
.hinaman slips into life and thereafter follows the Tao of life’s path; as the 
hie valley is to the up-and-down landscape of the Hwang Ho, so is the stone- 
nclosed temple-way to the mazy paths of Chinese garden-architecture. And 
list so, in some mysterious fashion, the Euclidean existence is linked with the 
lultitude of little islands and promontories of the AEgcan, and the passion- 
te Western, roving in the infinite, with the broad plains of Franconia and 
burgundy and Saxony. 


VII 

The Egyptian style is the expression of a bran soul. The rigour and force of 
Egyptian man himself never felt and never asserted. He dared all, but said 
othing. In Gothic and Baroque, on the contrary, the triumph over heaviness 
ecame a perfectly conscious motive of the form-language. The drama of 
hakespeare deals openly with the desperate conflict of will and world. Classi- 
d man, again, was weak in the face of the ‘‘powers ” The Ka$ap(ns of fear 
nd pity, the rekef and recovery of the Apollinian soul in the moment of the 
€ptTr 4 T€m was, according to Aristotle, the effect deliberately aimed at in 
.ttic tragedy. As the Greek spectator watched someone whom he knew (for every- 
ne knew the myth and its heroes and lived in them) senselessly maltreated by 
irtune, without any conceivable possibility of resistance to the Powers, and 
iw him go under with splendid mien, defiant, heroic, his own Euclidean soul 
jcperienced a marvellous uplifting If life was worthless, at any rate the grand 
mure in losing it was not so. The Greek willed nothing and dared nothing, 
ut he found a stirring beauty m endurmg Even the earlier figures of Odysseus 
le patient, and, above all, Achilles the archetype of Greek manhood, have 
lis characteristic quality The morale of the Cynics, that of the Stojps, that 
f Epicurus, the common Greek ideals of and drapaffa, Diogenes 
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devoting himself to Qetjopla in a tub — all this is masked cowardice in the face 
of grave matters and responsibilities, and different indeed from the pride of the 
Egyptian soul. Apoilinian man goes below ground out of life’s way, even to 
the point of suicide, which m tins Culture alone (if we ignore certain related In- 
dian ideals) ranked as a high ethical act and was treated with the solemnity of 
a ritual symbol ^ The Dionysiac intoxication seems a sort of furious drowning 
of uneasinesses that to the Egyptian soul were utterly unknown. And con- 
sequently the Greek Culture is that of the small, the easy, the simple. Its 
technique is, compared with Egyptian or Babylonian, a clever nullity.^ No 
ornamentation shows such a poverty of invention as theirs, and their stock of 
sculptural positions and attitudes could be counted on one’s fingers. “In its 
poverty of forms, which is conspicuous even allowing that at the beginning of 
Its development it may have been better off than it was later, the Done style 
pivoted everything on proportions and on measure.” ^ Yet, even so, what 
adroitness in avoiding! The Greek architecture with its commensuration of 
load and support and its peculiar smallness of scale suggests a persistent 
evasion of difficult architectural problems that on the Nile and, later, in the 
high North were literally looked for, which moreover were known and cer- 
tainly not burked in the Mycenaean age. The Egyptian loved the strong 
stone of immense buddings, it was in keeping with his self-consciousness that 
he should choose only the hardest for his task. But the Greek avoided it; his 
architecture first set itself small tasks, then ceased altogether. If we survey it 
as a whole, and then compare it with the totality of Egyptian or Mexican 
or even, for that matter. Western architecture, we are astounded at the feeble 
development of the style. A few variations of the Doric temple and it was 
exhausted. It was already closed off about 400 when the Corinthian capital 
was invented, and everything subsequent to this was merely modification of 
what existed. 

The result of this was an almost bodily standardiisation of form-types and 
style-species. One might choose between them, but never overstep their strict 
limits — that would have been in some sort an admission of an infinity of 
possibilities. There were three orders of columns and a definite disposition of 
the architrave corresponding to each; to deal with the difficulty (considered, 
as early as Vitruvius, as a conflict) which the alternation of triglyphs and 
metopes produced at the corners, the nearest intercolumniations were narrowed 
— no one thought of imagining new forms to suit the case If greater dimen- 
sions were desired, the requirements were met by superposition, juxtaposition; 
etc., of additional dements. Thus the Colosseum possesses three rings, the 
Didymatum of Miletus three rows of columns in front, and the FrieJsc of the 

^ That which differentiates the Japanese harakiri from this suicide is its intensely puiposefiil 
and (so t 0 put it) active and demonstrative character. — TV. * Sec Vol II, p. ^2.6. 

» Kddcwcy-Puchstein, Du ^tch. Tmpd m Untef^bdm und I, p. aaS, 
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Plants of Pergamum an endless succession of individual and unconnected 
lotives. Similarly with the style-species of prose and the types of lyric poetiy, 
arrativc and tragedy. Universally, the expenditure of powers on the basic 
>rm is restricted to the minimum and the creative energy of the artist directed 
> detail-fineness. It is a statical treatment of static genera, *and it stands in 
le sharpest possible contrast to the dynamic fertility of the Faustian with 
s ceaseless creation of new types and domains of form. 

VIII 

We are now able to sec the orgamsm in a great style-course. Here, as in 
- many other matters, Goethe was the first to whom vision came. In his 
Winckelmann’* he says of Velleius Paterculus: ‘*with his standpoint, it was 
] )t given to him to see all art as a living thing that must have an incon- 

j icuous beginning, a slow growth, a brilliant moment of fulfilment and a 
^ adual decline like every other organic being, though it is presented in a set 
( individuals ” This sentence contains the entire morphology of art-history. 

[ yles do not follow one another like waves or pulse-beats. It is not the per- 
i nality or will or brain of the artist that makes the style, but the style that 
] Jikes the tj/fe of the artist. The style, like the Culture, is a prime phenomenon 
3 the strictest Goethian sense, be it the style of art or religion or thought, or 
\ e style of life itself. It is, as ^‘Nature** is, an ever-new experience of waking 
3 m, his alter ego and mirror-image m the world-around. And therefore m 
t e general historical picture of a Culture there can be but one style, the style 
i the Culture, The error has Iain in treating mere style-phases — Romanesque, 

< )thic, Baroque, Rococo, Empire — as if they were styles on the same level 
i units of quite another order such as the Egyptian, the Chinese (or even a 
* prehistoric style Gothic and Baroque are simply the youth and age of one 

1 d the same vessel of forms, the style of the West as ripening and ripened. 
^ hat has been wanting in our art-research has been detachment, freedom from 
j ^possessions, and the will to abstract Saving ourselves trouble, we have 
c Lssed any and every form-domain that makes a strong impression upon us as 

2 * style/’ and it need hardly be said that our insight has been led astray still 
f thcr by the Ancient-Medi^eval-Modern scheme. But in reality, even a 
t Lstcrpiece of strictest Renaissance like the court of the Palazzo Farnese is 
1 mitely nearer to the arcade-porch of St. Patroclus m Soest, the interior of 
t 5 Magdeburg cathedral, and the staircases of South-German castles of the 
1 h Century than it is to the Temple of Paestum or to the Erechtheum. The 
s ne relation exists between Done and Ionic, and hence Ionic columns can be as 
c nplctely combined with Doric building forms as late Gothic is with early 
I roque in St Lorenz at Nurnberg, or late Romanesque with late Baroque 
i] the beautiful upper part of the West choir at Mainz. And our eyes have 

rcely yet learned to distinguish ^^ithin the Egyptian style the Old King- 
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dom arid Middle Empire elements corresponding to Done and Gothic youth 
and to Ionic and Baroque maturity, because from the Twelfth Dynasty these 
elements interpenetrate m all harmony in the fotm-language of all the greater 
works. 

The task before art-history is to write the comparative biographies of the gnat 
styles y all of which as organisms of the same genus possess structurally cognate 
life histories. 

In the beginning there is the timid, despondent, naked expression of a 
newly-awakened soul which is still seeking for a relation between itself and 
the world that, though its proper creation, yet is presented as alien and un- 
friendly. There is the child*s fearfulness in Bishop Bernward’s building at 
Hildesheim, in the Early-Christian catacomb-painting, and m the pillar-halls 
of the Egyptian Fourth Dynasty. A February of art, a deep presentiment of 
a coming wealth of forms, an immense suppressed tension, lies over the land- 
scape that, still wholly rustic, is adorning itself with the first strongholds and 
townlcts. Then follows the joyous mounting into the high Gothic, into the 
Constantmian age with its pillared basilicas and its domical churches, into the 
relief-ornament of the Fifth-Dynasty temple. Bemg is understood, a sacred 
form-language has been completely mastered and radiates its glory, and the 
Style ripens into a majestic symbolism of directional depth and of Destiny. 
But fervent youth comes to an end, and contradictions arise within the soul 
itself. The Renaissance, the Dionysiac-musical hostility to Apollinian Doric, 
the Byzantine of 450 that looks to Alexandria and away from the overjoyed 
art of Antioch, indicate a moment of resistance, of effective or ineffective 
impulse to destroy what has been acquired. It is very difficult to elucidate 
this moment, and an attempt to do so would be out of place here. 

And now it is the manhood of the style-history that comes on. The Culture 
IS changing into the intellectuality of the great cities that will now dominate 
the country-side, and pan passu the style is becoming intellectualized also. 
The grand symbolism withers, the not of superhuman forms dies down, milder 
and more worldly arts drive out the great art of developed stone. Even in 
Egypt sculpture and fresco are emboldened to lighter movement The artist 
appears, and * * plans ’ ’ what formerly grew out of the soil . Once more existence 
becomes self-conscious and now, detached from the land and the dream and the 
mystery, stands questioning, and wrestles for an expression of its new duty — 
as at the beginning of Baroque when Michelangelo, in wild discontent and 
lacking against the limitations of his art, piles up the dome of St. Peter’s — in 
the age of Justinian I which built Hagia Sophia and the mosaic-decked domed 
r basilicas of Ravenna — at the beginning of that Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt 
fjtichithe Greeks condensed under the name of Sesostris — and at the decisive 
Hellas (c. 600} whose architecture probably, nay certainly, expressed 
|$.cchocd for us in its grandahild ^Eschylus 
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Then comes the gleaming autumn of the style. Once more the soul depicts 
its happiness, this time conscious of self-completion. The '‘return to Nature’* 
which already thinkers and poets — Rousseau, Gorgias and their “contempo- 
raries” in the other Cultures — begin to feel and to proclaim, reveals itself in 
the form-world of the arts as a sensitive longing and f resentment of the end. A 
perfectly clear intellect, joyous urbanity, the sorrow of a parting — these are 
the colours of these last Culture-decades of which Talleyrand was fo remark 
later “Qm n’a pas v6cu avant 1789 ne connait pas la douceur de vivre.” So it 
was, too, with the free, sunny and superfine art of Egypt under Sesostris HI 
(c. 1850 Bx.) and the brief moments of satiated happiness that produced 
the varied splendour of Pericles’s Acropolis and the works of Zeuxis and 
Phidias A thousand years later again, m the age of the Ommaiyads, we 
meet it in the glad fairyland of Moorish architecture with its fragile col- 
umns and horseshoe arches that seem to melt into air in an iridescence of 
arabesques and stalactites A thousand years more, and we see it in the 
music of Haydn and Mozart, in Dresden shepherdesses, in the pictures of Wat- 
teau and Guardi, and the works of German master-builders at Dresden, 
Potsdam, Wurzburg and Vienna. 

Then the style fades out. The form-language of the Erechtheum and 
the Dresden Zwinger, honeycombed with intellect, fragile, ready for self- 
destruction, IS followed by the flat and senile Classicism that we find in the 
Hellenistic megalopolis, the Byzantium of 900 and the “Empire” modes of the 
North. The end is a sunset reflected in forms revived for a moment by pedant 
or by eclectic — semi-earnestness and doubtful genuineness dominate the world 
of the arts We to-day arc in this condition — playing a tedious game with 
dead forms to keep up the illusion of a living art. 

IX 

No one has yet perceived that Arabian art is a single phenomenon. It is an 
idea that can only take shape when we have ceased to be deceived by the crust 
which overlaid the young East with post-Classical art-excrcises that, whether 
they were imitation-antique or chose their elements from proper or alien sources 
at Will, were in any case long past all inward life, when we have discovered 
that Early Christian art, together with every really living element in “late- 
Roman,” is in fact the springtime of the Arahim style; and when we see the 
epoch of Justinian I as exactly on a par with the Spanish-Venctian Baroque that 
ruled Europe in the great days of Charles V or Philip II, and the palaces of 
Byzantium and their magnificent battle-pictures and pageant-scenes — the van- 
ished glories that inspired the pens of cour tly literati like Procopius — on a par 
with the palaces of early Baroque in Madrid, Vienna and Rome and the great 
decorative-painting of Rubens and Tintoretto. This Arabian style ejnbraces 
the entire first millennium of our era. It thus stands at a critical position in 
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the picture of a general history of and its organic connectedness has 

been imperceptible under the erroneous conventions thereof.^ 

Strange and — if these studies have given us the eye for things latent — 
moving It is to see how this young Soul, held in bondage to the intellect of the 
Classical and, abpve all, to the political omnipotence of Rome, dares not rouse 
itself into freedom but humbly subjects itself to obsolete value-forms and tries 
to be content with Greek language, Greek ideas and Greek art-elements. De- 
vout acceptance of the powers of the strong day is present in every young 
Culture and is the sign of its youth — witness the humility of Gothic man in 
his pious high-arched spaces with their pillar-statuary and their light-filled 
pictures in glass, the high tension of the Egyptian soul in the midst of its 
world of pyramids, lotus-columns and relief-lined halls. But in this instance 
there is the additional element of an intellectual prostration before forms really 
dead but supposedly eternaL Yet in spite of all, the taking-over and continu- 
ance of these forms came to nothing. Involuntarily, unobserved, not supported 
by an inherent pride as Gothic was, but felt, there in Roman Syria, almost as 
a lamentable come-down, a whole new form-world grew up Under a mask of 
Graeco-Roman conventions, it filled even Rome itself The master-masons of 
the Pantheon and the Imperial Fora were Synans. In no other example is the 
primitive force of a young soul so manifest as here, where it has to make its 
own world by sheer conquest 

In this as in every other Culture, Spring seeks to express its spirituality in 
a new ornamentation and, above all, in religious architecture as the sublime 
form of that ornamentation. But of all this rich form-world the only part 
that (till recently) has been taken into account has been the Western edge of it, 
which consequently has been assumed to be the true home and habitat of Magxan 
style-history. In reality, in matters of style as in those of religion, science 
and social-political life, what we find there is only an irradiation from outside 
the Eastern border of the Empire.^ Ricgl ^ and Strzygowski ^ have discovered 
this, but if we are to go further and arrive at a conspectus of the development 
of Arabian art we have to shed many philological and religious prepossessions. 
The misfortune is that our art-research, although it no longer recogniaies the 
religious frontiers, nevertheless unconsciously assumes them. For there is in 
reality no such thing as a Late-Classical nor an Eafly-Christian nor yet an 
Islamic art m the sense of an art proper to each of those faiths and evolved by 
the community of believers as such. On the contrary, the totality of these 
religions — from Armenia to Southern Arabia and Axum, and from Persia to 
Byisantium and Alexandria — possess a broad uniformity of artistic expression 


^ Sec VoL II, Chapter III ® Sec VoL II, pp X40 et seq, 

Stdfrtffj^en, Grundia^e etner Geschtchte der Ofnammttk (1893) S ^atromtsch Kunstmdustnt C1901) 
(191:0). Dte hldittdi Kumr des Osms AUm-lrm Du Baukunst der 
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that overrides the contradictions of detail ^ All these religions, the Christian, 
the Jewish, the Persian, the Manich^an, the Syncretic,^ possessed cult-buildings 
and (at any rate m their script) an Ornamentation of the first rank; and however 
different the items of their dogmas, they are all pervaded by an homogeneous 
religiousness and express it in a homogeneous symbolism of depth-experience. 
There is something m the basilicas of Christianity, Hellenistic, Hejiirew and 
Baal-cults, and in the Mithr^um,^ the Mazdaist fire-temple and the Mosque, 
that tells of a like spirituality it is the Cavem-feding. 

It becomes therefore the bounden duty of research to seek to establish the 
hitherto completely neglected architecture of the South-Arabian and Persian 
temple, the Syrian and the Mesopotamian synagogue, the cult-buildings of 
Eastern Asia Minor and even Abyssinia; ^ and in respect of Christianity to 
investigate no longer merely the Pauline West but also the Nestorian East that 
stretched from the Euphrates to China, where the old records significantly call 
Its buildings ‘ ‘ Persian temples. ’ ’ If in all this building practically nothing has, 
so far, forced itself specially upon our notice, it is fair to suppose that both 
the advance of Christianity first and that of Islam later could change the religion 
of a place of worship without contradicting its plan and style. We know that 
this is the case with Late Classical temples: but how many of the churches in 
Armenia may once have been fire-temples? 

The artistic centre of this Culture was very definitely — as Strzygowski 
has observed — in the triangle of cities Edessa, Nisibis, Amida. To the west- 
ward of It IS the domain of the Late-Classical “Pseudomorphosis,’* the 
Pauline Christianity that conquered in the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon,® 
Western Judaism and the cults of Syncretism. The archtuctural type of the Pseudo- 
morphosts^ both for Jew and Gentile, is the Basilica.^ It employs the means of 
the Classical to express the opposite thereof, and is unable to free itself from 
these means — that is the essence and the tragedy of **Pseudomorphosis.*' 
The more ‘^ClassicaU’ Syncretism modifies a cult that is resident in a Euclidean 
place into one which is professed hy a community of indefinite estate, the more the 
interior of the temple gains in importance over the exterior without needing 
to change either plan or roof or columns very much. The space-feeling is 

1 These contradictioas of detail arc not greater, after all, than those between Doric, Attic and 
Etruscan art, and certainly less than those which existed about 1450 between Florentine Renaissance, 
North French, Spanish and East-German (brick) Gothic. 

® See Vol n, pp 304 ct seq 

8 For a brief description of the components of a Mithrscum, the student may be referred to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, XI Edition, art Mithras (Section H). — Tr, 

^ The oldest Christian designs m the Empire of Axum undoubtedly agree with the pagan work 
of the Sabaeans 

8 Sec Vol n, pp 243 ct seq ® Sec Vol II, pp 3x6 ct seq 

^ Kohl & Watsiingcr, Anttkc Syna^ogen m GaltUa (1916)* Baal-shrmes in Palmyr^ Baalbek 
and many other localities arc basilicas some o{thcm arc older than Christianity and many of them 
were later taken over into Christian use. 
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different, but not — at first — the means of expressing it. In the pagan relig- 
ious architecture of the Imperial Age there is a perceptible — though never 
yet perceived — movement from the wholly corporeal Augustan temple, in 
which the cella is the architectural expression of nothmgmss^ to one in which 
the interior <?»^possesses meaning. Finally the external picture of the Perip- 
tcros of the Doric is transferred to the four inside walls Columns ranked in 
front of a windowless wall are a denial of space beyond — that is, for the 
Classical beholder, of space within, and for the Magian, of space without. 
It IS therefore a question of minor importance whether the entire space is 
covered in as in the Basilica proper, or only the sanctuary as in the Sun~tcmple 
of Baalbek with the great forecourt,^ which later becomes a standing element of 
the mosque and is probably of South Arabian origin.^ That the Nave originates 
in a court surrounded by hails is suggested not only by the special development 
of the basilica-type m the East Syrian steppe (particularly Hauran) but also 
by the basic disposition of porch, nave and choir as stages leading to the altar 
— for the aisles (originally the sidc-halls of the court) end blind, and only the 
nave proper corresponds with the apse. This basic meaning is very evident in 
St. Paul at Rome, albeit the Pseudomorphosis (inversion of the Classical 
temple) dictated the technical means, viz., column and architrave. How sym- 
bolic IS the Christian reconstruction of the Temple of Aphrodisias in Caria, m 
which the cella within the columns is abolished and replaced by a new wall 
outside them.^ 

Outside the domain of the '‘Pseudomorphosis,” on the contrary, the cavern- 
feeling was free to develop its own form-language, and here therefore it is ths^ 
definite roof that is emphasised (whereas in the other domain the protest against 
the Classical feeling led merely to the development of an mtenor). When and 
where the various possibilities of dome, cupola, barrel-vaulting, rib-vaulting, 
came into existence as technical methods is, as we have already said, a matter 
of no significance. What is of decisive importance is the fact that about the 
time of Christ’s birth and the rise of the new world-feeling, the new space- 
symbolism must have begun to make use of these forms and to develop them 
further in expressiveness. It will very likely come to be shown that the fire- 
temples and synagogues of Mesopotamia (and possibly also the temples of 
Athtar in Southern Arabia) were originally cupola-buildings * Certainly the 
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pagan marna-templc at Ga 2 ;a was so, and long before Paulme Christianity took 
possession of these forms tinder Constantine, builders of Eastern origin had 
introduced them, as novelties to please the taste of the Megalopolitans, into 
all parts of the Roman Empire. In Rome itself, Apollodorus of Damascus was 
employed under Trajan for the vaulting of the temple of Venus and Rome/* 
and the domed chambers of the Baths of Caracalla and the so-called “Minerva 
Medica** of Gallienu5*s time were bmlt by Syrians. But the masterpiece, the 
earliest of all Mosques^ is the Pantheon as rebuilt by Hadrian. Here, without 
a doubt, the emperor was imitating, for the satisfaction of his own taste, 
cult-buildmgs that he had seen m the East.^ 

The architecture of the central-dome, in which the Magian world-feeling 
achieved its purest expression, extended beyond the limits of the Roman Em- 
pire For the Nestonan Christianity that extended from Armenia even into 
China It was the only form, as it was also for the Mamchseans and the Maz- 
daists, and it also impressed itself victoriously upon the Basilica of the West 
when the Pseudomorphosis began to crumble and the last cults of Syncretism 
to die out. In Southern France — where there were Manich^ean sects even as 
late as the Crusades — the form of the East was domesticated. Under Justinian, 
the interpenetration of the two produced the domical basilica of Byzantium 
and Ravenna. The pure basilica was pushed into the Germanic West, there to 
be transformed by the energy of the Faustian depth-impulse into the cathedral 
The domed basilica, again, spread from Byzantium and Armenia into Russia, 
where it came by slow degrees to be felt as an element of exterior architecture 
belonging to a symbolism concentrated in the roof. But in the Arabian world 
Islam, the heir of Monophysite and Nestonan Christianity and of the Jews and 
the Persians, carried the development through to the end. When it turned 
Hagia Sophia into a mosque it only resumed possession of an old property. 
Islamic domical building followed Mazdaist and Nestorian along the same 
tracks to Shan-tung and to India Mosques grew up in the far West in Spam 
and Sicily, where, moreover, the style appears rather in its East-Aramasan- 
Persian than in its We$t-Arama:an-Syrian mode.^ And while Venice looked 
to Byzantium and Ravenna (St. Mark), the brilliant age of the Norman- 
Hohenstaufen rule in Palermo taught the cities of the Italian west coast, and 
even Florence, to admire and to imitate these Moorish buildings. More than 

^ Neither technically nor in point of spacc-fecling has this piece of purely inptrm architecture 
any connexion whatever with Etruscan round-bmldings (Altmann, Du ttal 1906 ') 

With the cupolas of Hadrian’s Villa at Tibur (Tivoli), 'on the contrary, its affinity is evident 

^ Probably synagogues of domical type reached these regions, and also Morocco* long before 
Islam, through the missionary enterprise of Mesopotamian Judaism (see Vol II, p X53), which was 
closely allied m matters of taste to Persia. The Judaism of the Pseudomorphosis, on the contrary, 
built basilicas, its Roman catacombs show that artistically it was entirely on a par with Western 
Christianity. Of the two, it is the Judaeo-Pcrsian style coming from Spam that has become the 
pattern for the synagogues of the West — a point that has hitherto entirely escaped thc*%ioticc of 
art-rcscatch * 
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one of the motives that the Renaissance thought were Classical — c.g., the 
court surrounded by halls and the union of column and arch — really origi- 
nated thus. 

What IS true as regards architecture is even more so as regards ornamenta- 
tiOQj which in the Arabian world very early overcame all figure-representation 
and swallowed it up in itself Then, as “arabesque/' it advanced to meet, to 
charm ahH to mislead the young art-iiitention of the West. 

The early-Christian-Late-Classicai art of the Pseudomorphosis shows the 
same ornament-j/«j'-figure mixture of the inherited “alien'* and the inborn 
** proper “ as does the Carolingian-Eariy Romanesque of (especially) Southern 
France and Upper Italy In the one case Hellenistic intermingles with Early- 
Magian, in the other Mauro-Byzantine with Faustian The researcher has to 
examine line after line and ornament after ornament to detect the form-feeling 
which differentiates the one stratum from the other. In every architrave, m 
every friexe, there is to be found a secret battle between the conscious old and 
the unconscious, but victorious, new motives One is confounded by this 
general interpenetration of the Late-Hellenistic and the Early-Arabian form- 
senses, as one sees it for example, in Roman portrait-busts (here it is often 
only in the treatment of the hair that the new way of expression is manifested); 
in the acanthus-shoots which show — often on one and the same frieze — 
chisel-work and drill-work side by side, in the sarcophagi of the 3 rd Century 
in which a childlike feeling of the Giotto and Pisano character is entangled 
with a certain late and megalopolitan Naturalism that reminds one more or 
less of David or Carstens, and in buildings such as the Basilica of Maxentms ^ 
and many parts of the Baths and the Imperial Fora that are still very Classical 
in conception. 

Nevertheless, the Arabian soul was cheated of its maturity — like a young 
tree that is hindered and stunted m its growth by a fallen old giant of the 
forest. Here there was no brillant instant felt and expenenced as such^ like that 
of outs in which, simultaneously with the Crusades, the wooden beams of the 
Cathedral roof locked themselves into rib-vaulting and an interior was made to 
actualize and fulfil the idea of infinite space. The political creation of Diocle- 
tian was shattered in its glory upon the fact that, standing as he did on Classical 
ground, he had to accept the whole mass of the administrative tradition of 
Urbs Roma, this sufficed to reduce his work to a mere reform of obsolete con- 
ditions. And yet he was the first of the Caliphs. With him, the idea of the 
Arabian State emerges clearly into the light It is Diocletian's dispensation, 
together with that of the Sassamds which preceded it somewhat and served 
in all respects as its model, that gives us the first notion of the ideal that ought 
to have gone on to fulfilment here. But so it was in all things. To this very 
4ay*wc;;. admire as last creations of the Classical — because we cannot or will 
' , ^ Gcacrally^ calkd the Basilica of Constantine.'' — Tr. 
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not regard them otherwise — the thought of Plotinus and Marcus Aurelius, 
the cults of Isis, Mithras and the Sun~God, the Diophantine mathematics and, 
lastly, the whole of the art which streamed towards us from the Eastern marches 
of the Roman Empire and for which Antioch and Alexandria were merely 
■points d*appm • 

This alone is sufficient to explain the intense vehemence with which the 
Arabian Culture, when released at length from artistic as from other fetters, 
flung Itself upon all the lands that had inwardly belonged to it for centuries 
past* It IS the sign of a soul that feels itself m a hurry, that notes in fear the 
first symptoms of old age before it has had youth. This emancipation of Magian 
mankind is without a parallel Syria is conquered, or rather delivered^ m 634. 
Damascus falls in 637, Ctesiphon in 637. In 641 Egypt and India are reached, 
in 647 Carthage, in 676 Samarkand, in 710 Spam And m 73x the Arabs stood 
before Pans Into these few years was compressed the whole sum of saved-up 
passions, postponed hopes, reserved deeds, that in the slow maturing of other 
Cultures suffice to fill the history of centuries. The Crusaders before Jerusalem, 
the Hohenstaufen in Sicily, the Hansa in the Baltic, the Teutonic Knights in 
the Slavonic East, the Spaniards in America, the Portuguese in the East Indies, 
the Empire of Charles V on which the sun never set, the beginnings of England’s 
colonial power under Cromwell — the equivalent of all this was shot out in 
om discharge that carried the Arabs to Spam and France, India and Turkestan. 

True, all Cultures (the Egyptian, the Mexican and the Chinese excepted) 
have grown up under the tutelage of some older Culture. Each of the form- 
worlds shows certain alien traits. Thus, the Faustian soul of the Gothic, 
already predisposed to reverence by the Arabian origin of Christianity, grasped 
at the treasures of Late-Arabian art. An unmistakably Southern, one might 
even say an Arabian, Gothic wove itself over the fagades of the Burgundian and 
Provengal cathedrals, dominated with a magic of stone the outward language 
of Strassburg Minster, and fought a silent battle in statues and porches, fabric- 
patterns, carvings and metalwork — and not less in the intricate figures of scho- 
lastic philosophy and in that intensely Western symbol, the Grail legend^ — 
with the Nordic prime-feeling of Vtktng Gothic that rules the interior of the 
Magdeburg Cathedral, the points of Freiburg Minster and the mysticism of 
Meister Eckart, More than once the pointed arch threatens to burst its re- 
straining line and to transform itself into the horseshoe arch of Moorish- 
Norman architecture. 

So also the Apollinian art of the Doric spring — whose first efforts are 
practically lost to us — doubtless took over Egyptian elements to a very large 
extent, and by and through these came to its own proper symbolism. 

^ The Grail legend contains, besides old Celtic, well-marked Arabian elements, but where 
Wolfram von Eschenbach goes beyond his model Chrcsticn de Troyes, his Parzival is cnftrcly Fads- 
tian. (Sec articles Crad and Ferceval^ Ency XI Ed. — Tr 
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But the Magiaa soul of the Pseudomorphosis had not the courage to appro- 
priate alien means without ytddmg to thm. And this is why the physiognomic 
of the Magian soul has still so much to disclose to the questcr. 

X 

e 

The idea of the Macrocosm, then, which presents itself in the style-problem 
as simplified and capable of treatment, poses a multitude of tasks for the future 
to tackle. To make the form-world of the arts available as a means of pene- 
trating the spirituality of entire Cultures — by handling it in a thoroughly 
physiognomic and symbolic spirit — is an undertaking that has not hitherto 
got beyond speculations of which the inadequacy is obvious We are hardly 
as yet aware that there may be a psychology of the metaphysical bases of all 
great architectures. We have no idea what there is to discover in the change 
of meaning that a form of pure extension undergoes when it is taken over into 
another Culture The history of the column has never yet been written, nor 
have we any notion of the deeply symbolic significances that reside in the means 
and the instruments of art. 

Consider mosaic. In Hellenic times it was made up of pieces of marble, 
it was opaque and corporeal-Euciidean (c.g., the famous Battle of Issus at 
Naples), and it adorned the floor. But with the awakening of the Arabian 
soul It came to be built up of pieces of glass and set in fused gold, and it simply 
covered the walls and roofs of the domed basilica. This Early- Arabian Mosaic- 
picturing corresponds exactly, as to phase, with the glass-picturing of Gothic 
cathedrals, both being ‘"early"’ arts ancillary to religious architectures. The 
one by letting in the light enlarges the church-space into world-space, while 
the other transforms it into the magic, gold-shimmering sphere which bears 
men away from earthly actuality into the visions of Plotinus, Origen, the 
Manichaeans, the Gnostics and the Fathers, and the Apocalyptic poems- 

Consider, again, the beautiful notion of uniting the round arch and the column; 
this again is a Syrian, if not a North- Arabian, creation of the third (or ‘‘high 
Gothic”) century.^ The revolutionary importance of this motive, which is 
specifically Magian, has never m the least degree been recognised, on the con- 
trary, It has always been assumed to be Classical, and for most of us indeed it 
is even representatively Classical. The Egyptians ignored any deep relation 
between the roof and the column, the latter was for them a plant-column, and 
represented not stoutness but growth. Classical man, in his turn, for whom 
the monolithic column was the mightiest symbol of Euclidean existence — all 
body, all unity, all steadiness — connected it, in the strictest proportions of 
vertical and horizontal, of strength and load, with his architrave. But here, 

^ The rciatjon of column and arch spintuallf corresponds to that of wall and cupola, and the 
iHtcrpositKm of the drum between the rectangle and the dome occurs * 'simultaneously** with that of 
the impost between the column and the arch. « 
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in this union of arch and column which the Renaissance in its tragicomic 
deludedncss admired as expressly Classical (though it was a notion that the 
Classical neither possessed not could possess), the bodily principle of load and 
inertia is rejected and the arch is made to spring clear and open out of the 
slender column. The idea actualized here is at once a liberatiqn from ail earth- 
gravity and a capture of space, and between this element and that of the dome 
which soars free but yet encloses the great ‘‘cavern,’' there is the deep relation 
of like meaning The one and the other are eminently and powerfully Magian, 
and they come to their logical fulfilment in the “Rococo” stage of Moorish 
mosques and castles, wherein ethereally delicate columns — often growing out 
of, rather than based on, the ground — seem to be empowered by some secret 
magic to carry a whole world of innumerable notched arcs, gleaming ornaments, 
stalactites, and vaultings saturated with colours The full importance of this 
basic form of Arabian architecture may be expressed by saying that the com- 
bination of column and architrave is the Classical, that of column and round 
arch the Arabian, and that of pillar and pointed arch the Faustian Leitmotiv. 

Take, further, the history of the Acanthus motive.^ In the form m which it 
appears, for example, on the Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, it is one of 
the most distinctive in Classical ornamentation It has body, it is and remains 
individual, and its structure is capable of being taken m at one glance But 
already it appears heavier and richer in the ornament of the Imperial Fora 
(Nervals, Trajan’s) and that of the temple of Mars Ultor, the organic dis- 
position has become so complicated that, as a rule, it requires to be studied, 
and the tendency to fill up the surfaces appears. In Byzantine art — of which 
Riegl thirty years ago noticed the “latent Saracenic character “ though he had 
no suspicion of the connexion brought to light here — the acanthus leaf was 
broken up into endless tendril-work which (as in Hagia Sophia) is disposed 
quite inorganically over whole surfaces. To the Classical motive are added the 
old-Arama^an vine and palm leaves, which have already played a part in Jewish 
ornamentation The interlaced borders of “Late-Roman” mosaic pavements 
and sarcophagus-edges, and even geometrical plane-patterns are introduced, 
and finally, throughout the Persian-Anatolian world, mobility and bt^amm 
culminate in the Arabesque. This is the genuine Magian motive — anti-plastic 
to the last degree, hostile to the pictorial and to the bodily alike. Itself bodi- 
less, It disembodies the object over which its endless richness of web is drawn. 
A masterpiece of this kind — a piece of architecture completely opened out 
into Ornamentation — is the facade of the Castle of Mashetta in Moab built 
by the Ghassanids.^ The craft-art of Byzantine-Islamic style (hitherto called 
Lombard, Frankish, Celtic or Old-Nordic) which invaded the whole youthful 

^ A Riegl, Sttlfragm (1893), pp. X48 cc seq , xyx et seq, 

2 The Ghassamd Kingdom flourished in the extreme North-west of Arabia during the sisjfh 
century of our reckoning. Its people were essentially Arab, and probably came from thc^outh, and 
an outlying cousinry inhabited Medina la the time of the Prophet Tr 
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West and dominated the CaroUngian Empire, was largely practised by Oriental 
craftsmen or imported as patterns for our own weavers, metal-workers and 
armourers*^ Ravenna, Lucca, Venice, Granada, Palermo were the efficient 
centres of this then highly-civilized form-language; in the year looo, when 
in the North the forms of a new Culture were already being developed and 
established, Italy was still entirely dominated by it. 

Take, lastly, the changed point of view towards the human body. With 
the victory of the Arabian world-feeling, men's conception of it underwent a 
complete revolution. In almost every Roman head of the period Ioo-“^50 that 
the Vatican Collection contains, one may perceive the opposition of Apollinian 
and Magian feeling, and of muscular position and 'Took" as different bases of 
expression Even in Rome itself, since Hadrian, the sculptor made constant 
use of the drill, an instrument which was wholly repugnant to the Euclidean 
feeling towards stone — for whereas the chisel brings out the limiting surfaces 
and ipsa facto affirms the corporeal and material nature of the marble block, the 
drill, in breaking the surfaces and creating effects of light and shade, denies it, 
and accordingly the sculptors, be they Christian or "pagan," lose the old 
feeling for the phenomenon of the naked body. One has only to look at the 
shallow and empty Antinous statues — and yet these were quite definitely 
‘‘Classical." Here it is only the head that is physiognomically of interest — 
as It never is in Attic sculpture The drapery is given quite a new meaning, 
and simply dominates the whole appearance. The consul-statues in the Capi- 
toline Museum ^ are conspicuous examples. The pupils are bored, and the eyes 
look into the distance, so that the whole expression of the work lies no longer 
in Its body but in that Magian principle of the " Pneuma " which Neo-Platomsm 
and the decisions of the Church Councils, Mithraism and Mazdaism alike 
presume in man. 

The pagan "Father" lamblichus, about 300, wrote a book concerning 
statues of gods in which the divine is substantially present and working upon 
the beholder.® Against this idea of the image — an idea of the Pseudo- 
morphosis — the East and the South rose in a storm of iconoclasm, and the 
sources of this iconoclasm lay in a conception of artistic creation that is nearly 
impossible for us to understand. 

^ Dehio, Gesch der dmpschm KumP, I, pp. 16 ct seq 

^ WulfF, Altthrtstl -by^ant Kunst, pp. 153 et seq 

® See Vol II, p, 315, Geffckcn, Dsr Ausgan^ dis inech-rom Hadentums (192x3), p 113. 
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I 

The dearest type of symbolic expression that the world-feelmg of higher 
mankind has found for itself is (if wc except the mathematical-scientific domain 
of presentation and the symbolism of its basic ideas) that of the arts of form/ 
of which the number is legion. And wtth these arts m count mustc in its many 
and very dissimilar kinds, had these been brought within the domain of art- 
historical research instead of being put in a class apart from that of the pictorial^ 
plastic arts, we should have progressed very much further in our understanding 
the import of this evolution towards an end For the formative impulse that 
s at work in the wordless ^ arts can never be understood until we come to regard 
he distinction between optical and acoustic means as only a superficial one. To 
alk of the art of the eye and the art of the ear takes us no further. It is not 
uch things that divide one art from another. Only the 19th Century could 
o over-estimate the influence of -physiological conditions as to apply it to 
xpression, conception or communion. A ** singing’* picture of Claude Lorram 
of Watteau does not really address itself to the bodily eye any more than 
he space-straining music since Bach addresses itself to the bodily ear. The 

^ hldendm Kunste The expression is a standard one in German, but unfamiliar in English 
^fdmarily, however, “die bildcnden Kunstc*’ (shaping arts, arts of form) arc contrasted with die 
•denden Kunste (speaking arts) — music, as giving utterance rather than spatial form to thmgs, 
ting counted among the latter — Tn 

* As soon as the word, which is a ttansmission-agent of the understanding, comes to be used as 
ic expression-agent of an art, the waking consciousness ceases to express or to take in a thing 
itcgraily Not to mention the read word of higher Cultures — the medium of literature proper — ' 

\ ren the spoken word, when used in any artificial sense, separates hearing from understanding, for 

ic ordinary meaning of the word also takes a hand in the process and, as this art grows m power, 
le wordless arts themselves arrive at expression-methods in which the motives are joined to word- 
I canmgs Thus arises the Alkg^ary, or motive that signifies a toord, as in Baroque sculpture after 

/ Tnmi. So, too, painting very often develops into a sort of painting-writing, as m Byzantium after 

" e second Nicenc Council C7S7) which took from the artist his freedom of choice and arrangement 

us also is what distinguishes the arias of Gluck, in which the melody grew up out of the meaning 
f the libretto, from those of Alessandro Scarlatti, in which the texts arc in themselves of no sig- 

ficance and mostly serve to carry the voices. The high-Gothic counterpoint of the 13th Cen- 
I ry IS entirely free from any connexion with words it is a pure archtPecture 0} human vo$m in whiSh 

. ?^cral texts, Latin and vernacular, sacred and secular, were sung together. 
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Classical relation between art-work and sense-organ — of which we so often 
and so erroneously remind ourselves here — is something quite different from, 
something far simpler and more material than ours. We read *' Othello’' and 
“Faust" and we study orchestral scores — that is, we change one sense-agency 
for another in order to let the undiluted spirit of these works take effect upon 
us. Here there is always an appeal from the outer senses to the “inner," to 
the truly Faustian and wholly un-CIassical power of imagination. Only thus 
can we understand Shakespeare’s ceaseless change of scene as against the Clas- 
sical unity of place. In extreme cases indeed, for instance in that of “Faust" 
itself, no representation of the work (that is, of its full content) is physically 
possible. But in music too — in the unaccompanied “A capella" of the Pales- 
trina style as well as a farHon in the Passions of Heinrich Schiitz, in the fugues 
of Bach, in the last quartets of Beethoven, and in “Tristan" — we livuigly 
experience behind the sensuous impressions a whole world of others. And it is 
only through these latter that all the fullness and depth of the work begins to 
be present to us, and it is only mediately — through the images of blond, 
brown, dusky and golden colours, of sunsets and distant ranked mountain- 
summits, of storms and spring landscapes, of foundered cities and strange faces 
which harmony conjures up for us — that it tells us something of itself. It 
is not an incident that Beethoven wrote his last works when he was deaf — 
deafness merely released him from the last fetters. For this music, sight and 
hearing equally are bridges into the soul and nothing more. To the Greek this 
visionary kind of artistic enjoyment was utterly alien. He felt the marble 
with his eye, and the thick tones of an aulos moved him almost corporally. 
For him, eye and ear are the receivers of the whole of the impression that he 
wished to receive. But for us this had ceased to be true even at the stage of 
Gothic. 

In the actual, tones are something extended, limited and numerable just 
as lines and colours are, harmony, melody, rhyme and rhythm no less so than 
perspective, proportion, chiaroscuro and outline The distance separating two 
kinds of painting can be infinitely greater than that separating the painting 
and the music of a period Considered in relation to a statue of Myron, the 
art of a Poussin landscape is the same as that of a contemporary chamber- 
cantata; that of Rembrandt as that of the organ works of Buxtehude, Pachelbel 
and Bach, that of Guardi as that of the Mozart opera — the form-language 
is so nearly identical that the difference between optical and acoustic means 
is negligible. 

The importance which the “science of art" has always attached to a time- 
less and conceptual delimitation of the individual art-spheres only proves that 
the fundamentals of the problem have not been attacked. Arts are living units, 
and the^ living is incapable of being dissected. The first act of the learned 
pedant has always been to partition the infinitely wide domain into provinces 
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determined by perfectly superficial criteria of medium and technique and to 
endow these provinces with eternal validity and immutable (!) form-principles. 
Thus he separated ‘‘Music” and “Painting,” “Music” and “Drama,” “Paint- 
ing ’ ' and * * Sculpture. ' * And then he proceeded to define “ the ” art of Painting, 
“the” art of Sculpture, and so on. But in fact the technical form-language is 
no more than the mask of the real work. Style is not what the shallow Semper 

worthy contemporary of Darwin and materialism — supposed if to be, the 
product of material, technique, and purpose. It is the very opposite of this, 
something inaccessible to art-reason, a revelation of the metaphysical order, 
a mysterious “must,” a Destiny. With the material boundaries of the different 
arts It has no concern whatever. 

To classify the arts according to the character of the sense-impression, then, 
IS to pervert the problem of form in its very enunciation. For how is it possible 
to predicate a genus ‘ ‘ Sculpture ” of so general a character as to admit of general 
laws being evolved from it? What zs “Sculpture?” 

Take painting again There is no such thing as “//&<?” art of Painting, 
and anyone who compares a drawing of Raphael, effected by outline, with 
one of Titian, effected by flecks of light and shade, without feeling that they 
belong to two different arts, any one who does not realize a dissimilarity of 
essence between the works of Giotto or Mantegna — relief, created by brush- 
stroke — and those of Vermeer or Goya — music, created on coloured canvas — 
such a one will never grasp the deeper questions. As for the frescoes of Polyg- 
notus and the mosaics of Ravenna, there is not even the similarity of technical 
means to bring them withm the alleged genus, and what is there in common 
between an etching and the art of Fra Angelico, or a proto-Connthian vase- 
painting and a Gothic cathedral-window, or the reliefs of Egypt and those of 
“he Parthenon? 

If an art has boundaries at all — boundaries of its soul-becomc-form — they 
ire historical and not technical or physiological boundaries.^ An art is an 
>rganism, not a system. There is no art-genus that runs through all the cen- 
uries and all the Cultures. Even where (as m the case of the Renaissance} 
upposed technical traditions momentarily deceive us into a belief in the eternal 
alidity of antique art-laws, there is at bottom entire discrepance. There is 
othmg in Greek and Roman art that stands in any relation whatever to the 
;»rm-language of a Donatello statue or a painting of Signorelli or a fagade of 
lichelangclo. Inwardly^ the Quattrocento is related to the contemporary 
rothic and to nothing else. The fact of the archaic Greek Apollo-type being 
influenced ’ ' by Egyptian portraiture, or early Tuscan representation by Etrus- 

^ Our pedantic method has given us an art-history that excludes music-history; and while the 
\t has become a normal element of higher education, the ocher has remained an affair solely for the 
pert, It IS just as though one tried to write a history of Greece without taking Sparta irup accouifft, 
le result is a theory of ‘"‘Art*’ that is a pious fraud 
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can tomb-pamting, implies precisely what is implied by that of Bach’s writing 
a fugue upon an alien theme — he shows what he can express with it. Every 
individual art — Chinese landscape or Egyptian plastic or Gothic counterpoint 

— is men existent i and departs with its soul and its symbolism never to return. 

• 

II 

With tbis, the notion of Form opens out immensely. Not only the tech- 
nical instrument, not only the form-language, but also the choice of art-genus 
Itself IS seen to be an expression-means. What the creation of a masterpiece 
means for an individual artist — the “Night Watch” for Rembrandt or the 
“Meistersinger” for Wagner-— that the creation of a species of art, compre- 
hended as such, means for the life-history of a Culture. It is epochal. Apart 
from the merest externals, each such art is an individual organism without 
predecessor or successor. Its theory, technique and convention all belong to 
its character, and contain nothing of eternal or universal validity. When one 
of these arts is born, when it is spent, whether it dies or is transmuted into 
another, why this or that art is dominant in or absent from a particular Culture 

— all these are questions of Form in the highest sense, just as is that other 
question of why individual painters and musicians unconsciously avoid certain 
shades and harmonics or, on the contrary, show preferences so marked that 
authorship-attributions can be based on them. 

The importance of these groups of questions has not yet been recognized 
by theory, even by that of the present day. And yet it is precisely from this 
side, the side of their physiognomic, that the arts are accessible to the under- 
standing Hitherto it has been supposed — without the slightest examination 
of the weighty questions that the supposition involves — that the several 
“arts” specified in the conventional classification-scheme (the validity of 
which is assumed) are all possible at ail times and places, and the absence of 
one or another of them in particular cases is attributed to the accidental lack 
of creative personalities or impelling circumstances or discriminating patrons 
to guide “art” on its “way.” Here we have what I call a transference of the 
causality-principle from the world of the become to that of the becoming. 
Having no eye for the perfectly diiferent logic and necessity of the Living, for 
Destiny and the inevitableness and mi^ue occurrence of its expression-possibilities, 
men had recourse to tangible and obvious “causes” for the building of their 
art-history, which thus came to consist of a senes of events of only superficial 
concordance. 

I have already, in the earliest pages of this work, exposed the shallowness 
of the notion of a linear progression of “mankind” through the stages of 
“ancient,” “mediaeval” and “modern,” a notion that has made us blind to 
the truc4iistory and structure of higher Cultures. The history of art is a con- 
spicuous case in point. Having assumed as self-evident the existence of a 
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number of constant and well-defined provinces of art, one proceeded to order 
the history of these several provinces according to the — equally self-evident 
— scheme of ancient-mediaeval-modern, to the exclusion, of course, of Indian 
and East-Asiatic art, of the art of Axum and Saba, of the Sassanids and of 
Russia, which if not omitted altogether were at best relegated to appendices. 
It occurred to no one that such results argued unsoundness in the method, the 
scheme was there, demanded facts, and must at any price be fed with them. 
And so a futile up-and-down course was stolidly traced out. Static times were 
described as natural pauses,*’ it was called ’’decline” when some great art 
in reality died, and “renaissance” where an eye really free from prepossessions 
would have seen another art being born in another landscape to express another 
humanity. Even to-day we are still taught that the Renaissance was a rebirth 
of the Classical. And the conclusion was drawn that it is possible and right 
to take up arts that are found weak or even dead (in this respect the present 
IS a veritable battle-field) and set them going again by conscious reformation- 
program or forced “revival.” 

And yet it is precisely in this problem of the end, the impressively sudden 
end, of a great art — the end of the Attic drama in Euripides, of Florentine 
sculpture with Michelangelo, of instrumental music in Liszt, Wagner and 
Bruckner — that the organic character of these arts is most evident If wc 
look closely enough we shall have no difficulty in convincing ourselves that 
no one art of any greatness has ever been “reborn.” 

Of the Pyramid style nothing passed over into the Doric Nothing connects 
the Classical temple with the basilica of the Middle East, for the mere taking 
over of the Classical column as a structural member, though to a superficial 
observer it seems a fact of the first importance, weighs no more in reality than 
Goethe’s employment of the old mythology in the “Classical Walpurgis 
tSfight” scene of “Faust.” To believe genuinely in a rebirth of Classical art, 
3r any Classical art, in the Western 15 th Century requires a rare stretch of the 
magination. And that a great art may die not merely with the Culture but 
vithin It, we may see from the fate of music in the Classical world ^ Possibili- 
ics of great music there must have been in the Doric springtime — how other- 
vise can we account for the importance of old-fashioned Sparta in the eyes of 
uch musicians as there were later (for Terpander, Thaletas and Aleman were 
ffective there when elsewhere the statuary art was merely infantile)? — and 
et the Late-Classical world refrained. In just the same fashion everything 
hat the Magian Culture had attempted in the way of frontal portraiture, deep 
?licf and mosaic finally succumbed before the Arabesque; and everything of the 
lastic that had sprung up in the shade of Gothic cathedrals at Chartres, Reims, 

amberg, Naumburg, in the Nurnfaerg of Peter Vischcr and the Florence of 

<• * 

^ This sentence is not m the original. It has been inserted, and the following sentence modihed, 
t the sake of clarity. — Tr. 
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Verrocchio, vanished before the oil-painting of Venice and the instrumental 
music of the Baroque. 


Ill 

The temple of Poseidon at P^estum and the Minster of Ulm, works of the 
ripest Doric and the ripest Gothic, differ preciself as the Euclidean geometry 
of bodily bounding-surfaces differs from the analytical geometry of the position 
of points in space referred to spatial axes All Classical building begins from 
the outside, all Western from the inside The Arabian also begins with the 
inside, but it stays there There is one and only one soul, the Faustian, that 
craves for a style which drives through walls into the limitless universe of 
space and makes both the exterior and the interior of the building complemen- 
tary images of one and the same world-feeling. The exterior of the basilica 
and the domical building may be a field for omamentatton^ but architecture it is 
not. The impression that meets the beholder as he approaches is that of some- 
thing shielding, something that hides a secret. The formJanguage in the 
cavern-twilight exists for the faithful only — that is the factor common to 
the highest examples of the style and to the simplest Mithrxa and Catacombs, 
the prime powerful utterance of a new soul. Now, as soon as the Germanic 
spirit takes possession of the basilical type, there begins a wondrous mutation 
of all structural parts, as to both position and significance. Here in the Faus- 
tian North the outer form of the building, be it cathedral or mere dwelling- 
house, begins to be brought into relation with the meaning that governs the 
arrangement of the interior, a meaning undisclosed in the mosque and non- 
existent in the temple. The Faustian building has a visage and not merely a 
fagade (whereas the front of a petipteros is, after all, only one of four sides and 
the centre-domed building in principle has not even a front) and with this 
visage, this head, is associated an articulated trunk that draws itself out 
through the broad plain like the cathedral at Speyer, or erects itself to the 
heavens like the innumerable spires of the original design of Reims. The 
motive of the facade, which greets the beholder and tells him the inner meaning 
of the house, dominates not only individual major buildings but also the whole 
aspect of our streets, squares and towns with their characteristic wealth of 
windows.^ 

The great architecture of the early period is ever the mother of ail following 
arts, it determines the choice of them and the spirit of them Accordingly, we 
find that the history of the Classical shaping art is one untiring effort to ac- 
complish one single ideal, viz., the conquest of the free-standing human body 

^ See Vol II, p no The aspect of the streets of Old Egypt may have hecn very similar to this, 
if we caa draw conclusions from tessefx discovered in Cnossus (sec H Bossert, Ak Kraa (1911), T. 
1^). And^hc Pylon is an undoubted and genuine facade (Such tessene, bearing pictures of win- 
dowed houses, arc illustrated in Art, ABgcan Cwih%0ttm” Ency Brit., XI Edition, Vol I, p. 151^ 
plate IV. fig 
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as the vessel of the pure real present. The temple of the naked body was to it 
what the cathedral of voices was to the Faustian from earliest counterpoint 
to the orchestral writing of the i8th Century We have faded hitherto to 
understand the emotional force of this secular tendency of the Apollmian, 
because we have not felt how the purely maperzaly soulless body (for the Temple 
of the Body, too, has no “interior the object which archaic relief, 

Corinthian painting on clay, and Attic fresco were all striving to obtain until 
Polycletus and Phidias showed how to achieve it in full. We have, with a 
wonderful blindness, assumed this kind of sculpture as both authoritative 
and universally possible, asm fact, “the art of sculpture.** We have written 
Its history as one concerned with all peoples and periods, and even to-day 
our sculptors, under the influence of unproved Renaissance doctrines, speak 
of the naked human body as the noblest and most genuine object of “the” 
art of sculpture Yet in reality this statue-art, the art of the naked body 
standing free upon its footing and appreciable from all sides alike, existed in 
the Classical and the Classical only, for it was that Culture alone which 
quite decisively refused to transcend sense-limits in favour of space. The 
Egyptian statue is always meant to be seen from the front — it is a variant 
of plane-relief. And the seemingly Classically-conceived statues of the Renais- 
sance (we are astounded, as soon as it occurs to us to count them, to find 
how few of them there are 0 nothing but a semi-Gothic reminiscence. 

The evolution of this rigorously non-spattal art occupies the three centuries 
from 650 to 350, a period extending from the completion of the Done and the 
>imultancous appearance of a tendency to free the figures from the Egyptian 
imitation of frontalness ® to the coming of the Hellenistic and its illusion- 
Daintmg which closed-off the grand style. This sculpture will never be rightly 
ippreciated until it is regarded as the last and highest Classical, as springing 
tom a plane art, first obeying and then overcoming the fresco. No doubt the technical 
)rigm can be traced to experiments in figure-wise treatment of the pristine 
olumn, or the plates that served to cover the temple wall,® and no doubt there 
re here and there imitations of Egyptian works (seated figures of Miletus), 
Ithough very few Greek artists can ever have seen one ^ But as a form-ideal 
he statue goes back through relief to the archaic clay-painting in which 
"esco also originated. Relief, like fresco, is tied to the bodily wall. All this 
:ulpture right down to Myron may be considered as relief detached from the 

^ Ghiberti has not outgrown the Gothic, nor has even Donatello, and already in Michelangelo 
1C feeling IS Baroque, 1 e , musical 

^ The struggle to jfix the problem is visible in the senes of Apollo-hgurcs.” See Dconna, La 
Rollons archaiquts (1909) 

3 Woermann, Geschtebte dtr Kunst, I (19x5), p. The first tendency is seen in the 
mtan Hera of Chcramucs and the persistent turning of columns into caryatids, the second 
the Delian figure dedicated to Artemis by Nicandra, with its relation to the oldest mctopc- 
:haique • * 

* Miletus was in a particular relation with Egypt through Naucratis — Tr. 
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plane. In the end, the figure is treated as a self-contained body apart from the 
mass of the building, but it remains essentially a silhouette in front of a wall.^ 
Direction m depth is excluded, and the work is spread out frontally before the 
beholder Even the Marsyas of Myron can be copied upon vases or coins without 
much trouble or appreciable foreshortenings.^ Consequently, of the two major 
“late” arts after 650, fresco definitely has the priority The small stock of 
types is always to be found first m vase-figuring, which is often exactly par- 
alleled by quite late sculptures. We know that the Centaur group of the West 
pediment at Olympia was worked out from a painting. On the ^Egina temple, 
the advance from the West to the East pediment is an advance from the fresco- 
character to the body-character The change is completed about 460 with 
Polycictus, and thenceforward plastic groups become the model for strict paint- 
ing." But It is from Lysippus that the wholly cubic and “ all-ways” treatment 
becomes thoroughly veristic and yields “fact.” Till then, even in the case of 
Praxiteles, we have still a lateral or planar development of the subject, with a 
clear outline that is only fully effective in respect of one or two standpoints. 
But an undeviating testimony to the picture-origin of independent sculpture is 
the practice of poiychroming the marble — a practice unknown to the Renais- 
sance and to Classicism, which would have felt it as barbaric ^ — and we may 
say the same of the gold-and-ivory statuary and the enamel overlaying of 
bronze, a metal which already possesses a shining golden tone of its own. 

IV 

The corresponding stage of Western art occupies the three centuries 1500- 
1800, between the end of late Gothic and the decay of Rococo which marks the 
end of the great Faustian style. In this period, conformably to the persistent 
growth into consciousness of the will to spatial transcendence, it is instrumental 
music that develops into the ruling art. At the beginning, in the 17th Century, 
music uses the characteristic tone-colours of the instruments, and the contrasts 
of strings and wind, human voices and instrumental voices, as means where- 
with to pamt. Its (quite unconscious) ambition is to parallel the great masters 
from Titian to Velasquez and Rembrandt. It makes pictures (in the sonata 
from Gabrieli [d. i6ix] to Corelh [d. 1713] every movement shows a theme 
embellished with graces and set upon the background of a iasso connnuo)^ 
paints heroic landscapes (in the pastoral cantata), and draws a portrait in 
lines of melody (in Monteverdc’s “Lament of Ariadne,” 1608). With the 
German masters, all this goes. Painting can take music no further. Music 
becomes itself absolute: it is music that (quite unconsciously again) dominates 

^ Most of the works arc pediment-groups or metopes. But even the Apollo-figurcs and the 
Maidens of the Acropolis could not have stood free 
^ * V. Sails, llimst der Grtechen pp. 47, 98 ct scq. 

® The'^dccisivc preference of the wbac stone is itself significant of the 9ppsm<m of Renaissance 
to Classical feeling 
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bc>th pamtmg and architecture in the i8th Century And, ever more and more 
decisively, sculpture fades out from among the deeper possibilities of this 
form-world. 

What distinguishes painting as it was before, from painting as it was after, 
the shift from Florence to Venice — or, to put it more definitely, what sepa- 
rates the painting of Raphael and that of Titian as two entirely distinct arts — 
IS that the plastic spirit of the one associates painting with relief/while the 
musical spirit of the other works in a technique of visible brush-strokes and 
atmospheric depth-effects that is akin to the chromatic of string and wind 
choruses. It is an opposition and not a transition that we have before us, and 
the recognition of the fact is vital to our understanding of the orgamsm of these 
arts. Here, if anywhere, we have to guard against the abstract hypothesis of 
“eternal art-laws.’* Painting** is a mere word Gothic glass-pain ting was 
an element of Gothic architecture, the servant of its strict symbolism just as 
the Egyptian and the Arabian and every other art in this stage was the servant 
of the stone-language Draped figures were built up as cathedrals were. Their 
folds were an omamentatton of extreme sincerity and severe expressiveness. To 
criticke their “stiffness** from a naturalistic-imitative point of view is to miss 
the point entirely. 

Similarly “music** is a mere word Some music there has been everywhere 
and always, even before any genuine Culture, even among the beasts. But the 
serious music of the Classical was nothing but a -plastic for the ear. The tetra- 
chords, chromatic and enharmonic, have a structural and not a harmonic 
meaning ^ but this is the very difference between body and space. This music 
was single-voiced. The few instruments that it employed were all developed 
in respect of capacity for tone-plastic, and naturally therefore it rejected the 
Egyptian harp, an instrument that was probably akin in tone-colour to the 
harpischord. But, above all, the melody — like Classical verse from Homer 
to Hadrian’s time — was treated quantitatively and not accentually, that is, 
the syllables, their bodies and their extent ^ decided the rhythm. The few frag- 
ments that remain suffice to show us that the sensuous charm of this art is 
something outside our comprehension, but this very fact should cause us also 

^ All Greek scales arc capable of reduction to ‘‘tetrachords” or four-note scales of which the 
form E — note — note — A is typical In the diatonic the unspecified mner notes arc F, G, in the 
chromatic they arc F, F sharp, and m the enharmonic they arc E half-sharp, F Thus, the chromatic 
and enharmonic scales do not provide additional notes as the modem chromatic docs, but simply 
displace the inner members of the scale downwards, altering the proportionate distances between 
the same given total In Faustian music, on the contrary, the meaning of “enharmonic” is simply 
ftlattonal It is applied to a change, say from A flat to G sharp The difecncc between these two 
IS not a quarter-tone but a “ very small” interval (theory and practice do not even agree as to which 
note is the higher, and in tempered instruments with standardized scales the physical difference 
IS eliminated altogether). While a note is being sounded, even without any physical change in k. 
Its harmonic co-ordinates (i c , substantially, the key of the harmogy) may alter, so thatlicnccfottb 
the note, from A fiat, has become G sharp — Tr. 
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to reconsider our ideas as to the impressions purposed and achieved by the 
statuary and the fresco, for we do not and cannot experience the charm that 
these exercised upon the Greek eye. 

Equally incomprehensible to us is Chinese music in which, according to 
educated Chinese*, we are never able to distinguish gay from grave ^ Vice 
versa, to the Chinese all the music of the West without distinction is march- 
music. Such is the impression that the rhythmic dynamic of our life makes upon 
the accentless Tao of the Chinese soul, and, indeed, the impression that our 
entire Culture makes upon an alien humanity — the directional energy of our 
church-naves and our storeyed facades, the depth-perspectives of our pictures, 
the march of our tragedy and narrative, not to mention our technics and the 
whole course of our private and public life. We ourselves have accent m out 
blood and therefore do not notice it. But when our rhythm is juxtaposed with 
that of an alien life, we find the discordance intolerable. 

Arabian music, again, is quite another world. Hitherto we have only 
observed it through the medium of the Pseudomorphosis, as represented by 
Byzantine hymns and Jewish psalmody, and even these we know only in so 
far as they have penetrated to the churches of the far West as antiphons, rc- 
sponsorial psalmody and Ambrosian chants.^ But it is self-evident that not 
only the religious west of Edcssa (the syncretic cults, especially Syrian sun- 
worship, the Gnostic and the Mandasan) but also those to the cast (Mazdaists, 
Manichxans, Mithraists, the synagogues of Irak and in due course the Nesto- 
rian Christians) must have possessed a sacred music of the same style; that side 
by side with this a gay secular music developed (above all, amongst the South- 
Arabian and Sassanid chivalry ®); and that both found their culmination in the 
Moorish style that reigned from Spam to Persia. 

Out of all this wealth, the Faustian soul borrowed only some few church- 
forms and, moreover, m borrowing them, it instantly transformed them root 
and branch (loth Century, Hucbald, Guido d'Arezzo). Melodic accent and 
beat produced the ** march/* and polyphony (like the rime of contemporary 
poetry) the image of endless space. To understand this, we have to distinguish 
between the imitative ^ and the ornamental sides of music, and although 
owing to the fleeting nature of all tone-creations ® our knowledge is limited to 
the musical history of our own West, yet this is quite sufficient to reveal that 
duality of development which is one of the master-keys of all art-history. 

* In the same way the whole of Russian music appears to us infinitely mournful, but real Rus- 
sians assure us that it is not at all so for themselves 

^ Sec articles under these headings m Grove's "Dictionary of Music/’ — Tr. 

® See VoL II, p 2.38 

^ In Baroque music the word "imitation" means something quite different from this, viz , 
the exact repetition of a motive in a new colouring (starting from a different note of the 
sq^e) ^ 

For all that survives performance is the notes, and these speak only to one who still knows and 
can manage the tone and technique of the cxprcssion-mcans appropriate to them 
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The one is soul, landscape, feeling, the other strict form, style, school. West 
Europe has an ornamental mustc of the grand style (corresponding to the full 
plastic of the Classical) which is associated with the architectural history of 
the cathedral, which is closely akin to Scholasticism and Mysticism, and which 
finds Its laws in the motherland of high Gothic between Spiue and Scheldt. 
Counterpoint developed simultaneously with the flying-buttress system, and 
Its source was the “Romanesque** style of the Fauxbourdon and the Discant 
with their simple parallel and contrary motion ^ It is an architecture of human 
voices and, like the statuary-group and the glass-pain tings, is only conceivable 
in the setting of these stone vaultings. With them it is a high art of space, of 
that space to which Nicolas of Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, gave mathematical 
meaning by the introduction of co-ordinates. ^ Thu is the genuine “rmascita” 
and “reformatio’* as Joachim of FI oris saw it at the end of the nth Century ® 
— the birth of a new soul mirrored in the form-language of a new art. 

Along with this there came into being in castle and village a secular mtta- 
the music, that of troubadours, Mmnesangcr and minstrels. As “ars nova’* 
this travelled from the courts of Provence to the palaces of Tuscan patricians 
about 1300, the time of Dante and Petrarch. It consisted of simple melodies 
that appealed to the heart with their major and minor, of can2:oni, madrigals 
and caccias, and it included also a type of galante operetta (Adam de la Hale’s 
“Robin and Marion”) After 1400, these forms give rise to forms of collec- 
tive singing — the rondeau and the ballade. All this is “art” for a public ^ 
Scenes are painted from life, scenes of love, hunting, chivalry. The point 
of It IS in the melodic inventiveness, instead of in the symbolism of its linear 
progress. 

Thus, musically as otherwise, the castle and the cathedral are distinct. The 
cathedral u music and the castle makes music. The one begins with theory, the 
other with impromptu* it is the distinction between waking consciousness 
and living existence, between the spiritual and the knightly singer. Imitation 
stands nearest to life and direction and therefore begins with melody, while 
the symbolism of counterpoint belongs to extension and through polyphony 
signifies infinite space The result was, on the one side, a store of “eternal” 
rules and, on the other, an inexhaustible fund of folk-melodies on which even 
the 1 8th Century was still drawing. The same contrast reveals itself, artisti- 
cally, in the c/^^rr-opposition of Renaissance and Reformation.® The courtly 
taste of Florence was antipathetic to the spirit of counterpoint; the evolution 

^ Sec articles Fauxbourdon^ Dtseant and Otmt in Grove’s “Dictionary' of Music -^Tf 

® Note that Oresme was a contemporary of Machault and Philippe dc Vitry, m whose generation 
the rules and prohibitions of strict counterpoint were definitively established. 

® See p Ip and Voi II, p 357 

* Even the first great troubadour, Guilhcm of Poitiers, though a reigning sovereign, made it his 
ambition to be regarded as a “professional,” as wc should say. — Tr, ^ ^ 

8 See also Vol. 11 , p 365. 
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of strict musical form from the Motet to the four-voice Mass through Dun- 
staple, Bmchois and Dufay (c. 1430) proceeded wholly within the magic circle 
of Gothic architecture From Fra Angelico to Michelangelo the great Nether- 
landers ruled alone in ornamental music. Lorenzo de* Medici found no one in 
Florence who understood the strict style, and had to send for Dufay. And while 
in this region Leonardo and Raphael were painting, in the north Okeghem 
(d. 1495) ^and school and Josquin dcs Pr^s (d. 15x1) brought the formal 
polyphony of human voices to the height of fulfilment. 

The transition into the **Late” age was heralded in Rome and Venice. 
With Baroque the leadership in music passes to Italy. But at the same time 
architecture ceases to be the ruling art and there is formed a group of Faustian 
special-arts m which oil-painting occupies the central place. About 1560 the 
empire of the human voice comes to an end in the a capfella style of Pales- 
trina and Orlando Lasso (both d. 1594). Its powers could no longer express 
the passionate drive into the infinite, and it made way for the chorus of in- 
struments, wind and string And thereupon Venice produced Titian-music, 
the new madrigal that in its flow and ebb follows the sense of the text The 
music of the Gothic is architectural and vocal, that of the Baroque pictorial 
and instrumental. The one builds, the other operates by means of motives. 
For all the arts have become urban and therefore secular. We pass from super- 
personal Form to the personal expression of the Master, and shortly before 
1600 Italy produces the basso continm which requires virtuosi and not pious 
participants. 

Thenceforward, the great task was to extend the tone-corpus into the 
infinity, or rather to resolve it into an infinite space of tone. Gothic had developed 
the instruments into families of definite timbre. But the new-born ** orchestra** 
no longer observes limitations imposed by the human voice, but treats it as a 
voice to be combined with other voices — at the same moment as our mathe- 
matic proceeds from the geometrical analysis of Fermat to the purely functional 
analysis of Descartes.^ In Zarlino‘s Harmony*’ (1553) appears a genuine 
perspective of pure tonal space. Wc begin to distinguish between ornamental 
and fundamental instruments. Melody and embellishment join to produce the 
Motive, and this in development leads to the rebirth of counterpoint in the 
form of the fugal style, of which Frcscobaldi was the first master and Bach 
the culmination. To the vocal masses and motets the Baroque opposes its 
grand, orchestrally-conccived forms of the oratorio (Canssimi), the cantata 
(Viadana) and the opera (Monteverde). Whether a bass melody be set 
against upper voices, or upper voices be concerted against one another upon 
a background of basso contmuoy always sound-worlds of characteristic expres- 
sion-quality work reciprocally upon one another in the infinity of tonal space, 
supporting, intensifying, raising, illuminating, threatening, overshadowing — 

i See p. 74 * 
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a music all of interplay, scarcely intelligible save through ideas of contempo- 
rary Analysis 

From out of these forms of the early Baroque there proceeded, m the 17th 
Century, the sonata-like forms of suite, symphony and concerto grosso The 
inner structure and the sequence of movements, the thcmatic*working-our and 
modulation became more and more firmly established. And thus was reached 
the great, immensely dynamic, form m which music — now completely bodiless 
— was raised by Corelli and Handel and Bach to be the ruling art of the West. 
When Newton and Leibniz, about 1670, discovered the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
the fugal style was fulfilled. And when, about 1740, Euler began the definitive 
formulation of functional Analysis, Stamitz and his generation were discover- 
ing the last and ripest form of musical ornamentation, the four-part movement ^ 
as vehicle of pure and unlimited motion. For, at that time, there was still 
this one step to be taken. The theme of the fugue is,” that of the new sonata- 
movement “becomes,** and the issue of its working out is in the one case a 
picture, in the other a drama. Instead of a senes of pictures we get a cyclic 
succession,^ and the real source of this tone-language was in the possibilities, 
realized at last, of our deepest and most intimate kind of music — the music of 
the strings. Certain it is that the violin is the noblest of all instruments that 
the Faustian soul has imagined and trained for the expression of its last secrets, 
and certain it is, too, that it is in string quartets and violin sonatas that it has 
experienced its most transcendent and most holy moments of full illumination. 
Here, m chamhr--mustc^ WuUm art as a whoU reaches its highest point. Here our 
prime symbol of endless space is expressed as completely as the Spearman of 
Polycletus expresses that of intense bodiliness. When one of those ineffably 
yearning violm-mclodies wanders through the spaces expanded around it by 
the orchestration of Tartini or Nardini, Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven, we know 
ourselves in the presence of an art beside which that of the Acropolis is alone 
worthy to be set 

With this, the Faustian music becomes dominant among the Faustian arts. 
It banishes the plastic of the statue and tolerates only the minor art — an entirely 
musical, refined, un-Classical and counter-Renaissancc art — of porcelain, which 
(as a discovery of the West} is contemporary with the rise of chamber-music to 
full effectiveness. Whereas the statuary of Gothic is through-and-through 
architectural ornamentation, human espalier-work, that of the Rococo re- 
markably excmpUfiics the pseudo-plastic that results from entire subjection to 
the form-language of music, and shows to what a degree the technique govern- 

^ A movement m sonata form consists essentially of (a) First Subject, C^) Second Subject (In an 
allied key), (c) Working-out, or free development of the themes grouped under (<#) and (^), and 
(d} Recapitulation, in which the two subjects arc repeated in the key of the tonic 

The English usage is to consider (a) and (^) with the bridge or modulation connecting them, jo 
gether as the “Ejcposition,*’ and the form is consequently designated three-part.*’ Xf. 

* Einstein, Geseh. der Mustk, p. 67. 
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of strict musical form from, the Motet to the four-voice Mass through Dun- 
staple, Binchois and Dufay (c. 1430) proceeded wholly within the magic circle 
of Gothic architecture. From Fra Angelico to Michelangelo the great Nether- 
landers ruled alone in ornamental music. Lorenzo de* Medici found no one in 
Florence who understood the strict style, and had to send for Dufay. And while 
in this region Leonardo and Raphael were painting, in the north Okeghem 
(d. 1495) *and his school and Josqum des PrAs (d. 15x1) brought the formal 
polyphony of human voices to the height of fulfilment. 

The transition into the ''Late'’ age was heralded m Rome and Venice. 
With Baroque the leadership in music passes to Italy. But at the same time 
architecture ceases to be the ruling art and there is formed a group of Faustian 
special-arts in which oil-painting occupies the central place. About 1560 the 
empire of the human voice comes to an end in the a cappella style of Pales- 
trina and Orlando Lasso (both d. 1594). Its powers could no longer express 
the passionate drive into the infinite, and it made way for the chorus of in- 
struments, wind and string And thereupon Venice produced Titian-music, 
the new madrigal that m its flow and ebb follows the sense of the text. The 
music of the Gothic is architectural and vocal, that of the Baroque pictorial 
and instrumental. The one builds, the other operates by means of motives. 
For ail the arts have become urban and therefore secular. We pass from super- 
personal Form to the personal expression of the Master, and shortly before 
1600 Italy produces the basso cent mm which requires virtuosi and not pious 
participants. 

Thenceforward, the great task was to extend the tone-corpus into the 
infinity, or rather to resolve it mto an infinite space of tone. Gothic had developed 
the instruments into families of definite timbre. But the new-born * * orchestra 
no longer observes limitations imposed by the human voice, but treats it as a 
voice to be combined with other voices — at the same moment as our mathe- 
matic proceeds from the geometrical analysis of Fermat to the purely functional 
analysis of Descartes.^ In Zarlino's "Harmony’’ (1558) appears a genuine 
perspective of pure tonal space. We begin to distinguish between ornamental 
and fundamental instruments. Melody and embellishment join to produce the 
Motive, and this in development leads to the rebirth of counterpoint m the 
form of the fugal style, of which Frcscobaldi was the first master and Bach 
the culmination. To the vocal masses and motets the Baroque opposes its 
grand, orchestrally-conceived forms of the oratorio (Canssimi), the cantata 
(Viadana) and the opera (Monteverdc). Whether a bass melody be set 
against upper voices, or upper voices be concerted against one another upon 
a background of basso contmua, always sound-worlds of characteristic expres- 
sion-quality work reciprocally upon one another m the infinity of tonal space, 
supporting, intensifying, raising, illuminating, threatening, overshadowing — 

i Stc p. 74* 
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a music all of interplay, scarcely intelligible save thiough ideas of contempo- 
rary Analysis 

From out of these forms of the early Baroque there proceeded, in the 17th 
Century, the sonata-like forms of suite, symphony and concerto grosso. The 
inner structure and the sequence of movements, the thematic*workmg“Our and 
modulation became more and more firmly established. And thus was reached 
the great, immensely dynamic, form m which music — now completely bodiless 
— was raised by Corelli and Handel and Bach to be the ruling art of the West. 
When Newton and Leibniz, about 1670, discovered the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
the fugal style was fulfilled And when, about 1740, Euler began the definitive 
formulation of functional Analysis, Stamitz and his generation were discover- 
ing the last and ripest form of musical ornamentation, the four-part movement ^ 
as vehicle of pure and unlimited motion. For, at that time, there was still 
this one step to be taken. The theme of the fugue ** is,’' that of the new sonata- 
movement “becomes/* and the issue of its working out is in the one case a 
picture, in the other a drama. Instead of a series of pictures we get a cyclic 
succession,^ and the real source of this tone-language was in the possibilities, 
realized at last, of our deepest and most intimate kind of music ' — the music of 
the strings Certain it is that the violin is the noblest of all instruments that 
the Faustian soul has imagined and trained for the expression of its last secrets, 
and certain it is, too, that it is in string quartets and vioJm sonatas that it has 
experienced its most transcendent and most holy moments of full illumination. 
Here, m chamber-music. Western art as a whole reaches its highest point. Here our 
prime symbol of endless space is expressed as completely as the Spearman of 
Polycietus expresses that of intense bodiliness When one of those ineffably 
yearning vioim-melodies wanders through the spaces expanded around it by 
the orchestration of Tartini or Nardim, Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven, we know 
ourselves in the presence of an art beside which that of the Acropolis is alone 
worthy to be set. 

With this, the Faustian music becomes dominant among the Faustian arts. 
It banishes the plastic of the statue and tolerates only themmor art — an entirely 
musical, refined, un-Classical and counter-Renaissance art — of porcelain, which 
(as a discovery of the West) is contemporary with the rise of chamber-music to 
full effectiveness. Whereas the statuary of Gothic is through-and-through 
architectural ornamentation, human espalier-work, that of the Rococo re- 
markably exemplifies the pseudo-plastic that results from entire subjection to 
the form-language of music, and shows to what a degree the technique govero- 

1 A movement in sonata form consists essentially of (a) Hrst Subject, (h) Second Subject (m an 
allied Icey), (j) Working-out, or free development of the themes grouped under (a) and ( 0 » and 
(d) Recapitulation, in vi^hich the two subjects arc repeated in the key of the tonic* 

The English usage is to consider (rf) and (^) with the bridge or modulation connecting thcm,jfO> 
gether as the “Exposition/* and the form is consequently designated “thrcc-parc.*' — * If. 

^ Einstein, Gmb. dtr Mustk, p 67- 
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ing the presented foreground can be in contradiction with the real expression- 
language that IS hidden behind it Compare Coysevox^s ^ (1686) crouching 
Venus in the Louvre with its Classical prototype m the Vatican — in the one 
plastic IS understudying music> in the other plastic is itself* Terms like *‘stac« 
catOj” “accelerahdo/* ** andante’* and “allegro” best describe the kind of 
movements that we have here, the flow of the lines, the fluidity m the being of 
the stone itself which like the porcelain has more or less lost its fine compact- 
ness* Hence our feeling that the granular marble is out of keeping. Hence, too, 
the wholly un-Classical tendency to work with reference to effects of light and 
shade. This is quite in conformity with the principles of oii-painting from 
Titian onwards* That which in the i8th Century is called “colour” in an etch- 
ing, a drawing, or a sculpture-group really signifies music. Music dominates 
the painting of Watteau and Fragonard and the art of Gobelins and pastels, 
and since then, have we not acquired the habit of speaking of colour-tones or 
tone-colours? And do not the very w'ords imply a recognition of a final 
gmtity between the two arts, superficially dissimilar as they are? And are not 
these same words perfectly meaningless as applied to any and every Classical 
art? But music did not stop there, it transmuted also the architecture of Ber- 
nini’s Baroque into accord with its own spirit, and made of it Rococo, a style 
of transcendent ornamentation upon which lights (or rather “tones”) play 
to dissolve ceilings, walls and everything else constructional and actual into 
polyphonies and harmonies, with architectural trills and cadences and runs to 
complete the identification of the form-language of these halls and galleries 
with that of the music imagined for them. Dresden and Vienna are the homes 
of this late and soon-extinguished fairyland of vmhle chamber music, of 
curved furniture and mirror-halls, and shepherdesses in verse and porcelain. 
It is the final brilliant autumn with which the Western soul completes the 
expression of its high style. And in the Vienna of the Congress-time it faded 
and died. 


V 

The Art of the Renaissance, considered from this particular one of its many 
aspects,^ IS a revolt agamst the spirit of the Faustian forest-music of counterpoint, 
which at that time was preparing to vassalize the whole form-language of the 
Western Culture It was the logical consequence of the open assertion of this 
will in matured Gothic. It never disavowed its origin and it maintained the 
character of a simple counter-movement; necessarily therefore it remained de- 
pendent upon the forms of the original movement, and represented simply the 
effect of these upon a hesitant soul. Hence, it was without true depth, either 

o ^ Coy^Yox lived 1640-17x0. Much of the embclhshincnt and statuary of Versaiiics is his work. 
— Tn 

* See VoL 11 , pp. 357 ct scq., 365 et scq. 
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ideal or phenomenal. As to the first, we have only to think of the bursting 
passion with which the Gothic world-feeling discharged itself upon the whole 
Western landscape, and we shall see at once what sort of a movement it was 
that the handful of select spirits — scholars, artists and humanists — initiated 
about 1410.^ In the first the issue was one of life and deatlj for a new-born 
soul, m the second it was a point of — taste. The Gothic gripped life m its 
entirety, penetrated its most hidden corners. It created new men and a new 
world. From the idea of Catholicism to the state-theory of the Holy Roman 
Emperors, from the knightly tourney to the new city-form, from cathedral 
to cottage, from language-building to the village maiden’s bridal attire, from 
oil-painting to the Spieimann’s song, everything is hall-marked with the stamp 
of one and the same symbolism. But the Renaissance, when it had mastered 
some arts of word and picture, had shot its bolt. It altered the ways of thought 
and the life-feeling of West Europe not one whit. It could penetrate as far as 
costume and gesture, but the roots of life it could not touch — even in Italy 
the world-outlook of the Baroque is essentially a continuation of the Gothic.^ 
It produced no wholly great personality between Dante and Michelangelo, 
each of whom had one foot outside its limits And as for the other — phe- 
nomenal or manifested depth — the Renaissance never touched the people, even 
in Florence itself The man for whom they had cars was Savonarola — a phe- 
nomenon of quite another spiritual order and one which begins to be compre- 
hensible when we discern the fact that, all the time, the deep under-currents 
are steadily flowing on towards the Gothic-musical Baroque The Renaissance 
as an anti-Gothic movement and a reaction against the spirit of polyphonic 
music has its Classical equivalent in the Dionysiac movement. This was a re- 
action against Doric and against the scuIptural-ApolIinian world-feeling It 
did not “originate” in the Thracian Dionysus-cult, but merely took this up as 
a weapon against and counter-symbol to the Olympian religion, precisely as in 
Florence the cult of the antique was called in for the justification and confirma- 
tion of a feeling already there. The period of the great protest was the 7th 
Century in Greece and (therefore) the 15th in West Europe. In both cases we have 
in reality an outbreak of deep-seated discordances in the Culture, which physi- 
ognomically dominates a whole epoch of its history and especially of its artistic 
world — in other words, a stand that the soul attempts to make against the 
Destiny that at last it comprehends. The inwardly recalcitrant forces — Faust's 
second Soul that would separate stself from the other — are striving to deflect the 

^ It was not merely national-Italiafl (for that Italian Gothic was also), it was purely Florentine, 
and even within Florence the ideal of one class of society That which is called Renaissance in the 
Trecento has its centre in Provence and particularly m the papal court at Avignon, and is nothing 
whatever but the southern type of chivalry, that which prevailed in Spam and Upper Italy and was 
so strongly influenced by the Moorish pohtc society of Spam and Sialy 

* Renaissance Ornament is merely embellishment and self-conscious “art*‘-invcntiv<s»css Itf4s 
only with the frank and outspoken Baroque that wc return to the necessities of high symbolism. 
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sense of the Culture, to repudiate, to get rid of or to evade its inexorable neces- 
sity, It stands anxious in presence of the call to accomplish its historical fate 
in Ionic and Baroque. This anxiety fastened itself in Greece to the Dionysus- 
cult with its musical, demateriali 2 :ing, body-squandering orgasm, and in the 
Renaissance to the tradition of the Antique and its cult of the bodily-plastic 
tradition In each case, the alien expression-means was brought m consciously 
and delibSfately, in order that the force of a directly-opposite form-language 
should provide the suppressed feelings with a weight and a pathos of their 
own, and so enable them to stand against the stream ~ m Greece the stream 
which flowed from Homer and the Geometrical to Phidias, in the West 
that which flowed from the Gothic cathedrals, through Rembrandt, to 
Beethoven. 

It follows from the very character of a counter-movement that it is far easier 
for it to define what it is opposing than what it is aiming at. This is the diffi- 
culty of all Renaissance research. In the Gothic (and the Done) it is fust the 
opposite — men are contending for something, not against it — but Renais- 
sance art IS nothing more nor less than anti-Gothic art Renaissance music, 
too, IS a contradiction in itself, the music of the Mediccan court was the 
Southern French “ars nova,” that of the Florentine Duomo was the Low- 
Gcrman counterpoint, both alike essentially Gothic and the property of the 
whole West, 

The view that is customarily taken of the Renaissance is a very clear instance 
of how readily the proclaimed intentions of a movement may be mistaken for 
its deeper meaning. Since Burckhardt,^ criticism has controverted every indi- 
ndual proposition that the leading spirits of the age pur forward as to their 
own tendencies — and yet, this done, it has continued to use the word Renais- 
sance substantially in the former sense. Certainly, one is conscious at once in 
passing to the south of the Alps of a marked dissimilarity in architecture in 
particular and in the look of the arts in general. But the very obviousness of 
the conclusion that the impression prompts should have led us to distrust it 
and to ask ourselves, instead, whether the supposed distinction of Gothic and 
'‘antique” was not in reality merely a difference between Northern and Southern 
aspects of one and the same form-world. Plenty of things in Spain give the 
impression of being “Classical” merely because they are Southern, and if a 
layman were confronted with the great cloister of S. Maria Novella or the fa(;ade 
of the Palazzo Strozzi in Florence and asked to say if these were “Gothic” he 
would certainly guess wrong. Otherwise, the sharp change of spirit ought to 
have set in not beyond the Alps but only beyond the Apennines, for Tuscany 
is artistically an island in Italian Italy. Upper Italy belong.^ entirely to a 
Byzantine-tintcd Gothic, Siena in particular is a genuine monument of the 

^ jaerb Burckhardt, Die Citlettr dir Kenatssance in Italtm, (An English tractslanon was published 
ia 1878. — Tf.) 
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count er-Kenaissance, and Rome is already the home of Baroque. But, in fact, it 
IS the change of landscape that coincides with the change of feeling. 

In the actual birth of the Gothic style Italy had indeed no inward share. 
At the epoch of 1000 the country was still absolutely under the domination of 
By2:antine taste in the East and Moorish taste m the South. When Gothic 
first took root here it was the mature Gothic, and it implanted itself with an 
intensity and force for which we look in vain in any of the great Renaissance 
creations — think of the “ Stabat Mater,” the ”Dies Irse,” Catharine of Siena, 
Giotto and Simone Martini ^ At the same time, it was lighted from the South 
and Its strangeness was, as it were, softened in acclimatization. That which 
It suppressed or expelled was not, as has been supposed, some lingering strains 
of the Classical but purely the Byzantine-rw^^-Saracen form-language that ap- 
pealed to the senses in familiar everyday life — in the buildings of Ravenna 
and Venice but even more in the ornament of the fabrics, vessels and arras 
imported from the East. 

If the Renaissance had been a ” renewal” (whatever that may mean) of 
the Classical world-feelmg, then, surely, would it not have had to replace the 
symbol of embraced and rhythmically-ordered space by that of closed structural 
body'^ But there was never any question of this. On the contrary, the Renais- 
sance practised wholly and exclusively an architecture of space prescribed for 
it by Gothic, from which it differed only in that in lieu of the Northern “Sturm 
und Drang** it breathed the clear equable calm of the sunny, care-free and un- 
questioning South, It produced no new building-idea, and the extent of its 
architectural achievement might almost be reduced to facades and courtyards. 

Now, this focussing of expressible effort upon the street-front of a house or 
the side of a cloister — many-windowed and ever significant of the spirit within 
— is characteristic of the Gothic (and deeply akin to its art of portraiture); 
and the cloistered courtyard itself is, from the Sun- temple of Baalbek to the 
Court of the Lions in the Alhambra, as genuinely Arabian And in the midst 
of this art the Poseidon temple of Passtum, all body, stands lonely and un- 
related* no one saw it, no one attempted to copy it. Equally un-Attic is the 
Florentine sculpture, for Attic is free plastic, ” in the round** in the full sense of 
the words, whereas every Florentine statue feels behind it the ghost of the niche 
into which the Gothic sculptor had built its real ancestors In the relation of 
figure to background and in the build of the body, the masters of the “Kings’ 
heads” at Chartres and the masters of the ‘’George’* choir at Bamberg exhibit 
the same interpenetradon of “Antique** and Gothic expression-means that wc 
have, neither intensified nor contradicted, in the manner of Giovanni Pisano 
and Ghiberti and even Verrocchio. 

If wc take away from the models of the Renaissance all elements that 
originated later than the Roman Imperial Age — that is to say, those belonging 
to the Magian form-world — nothing is left. Even from Latc-Roman archi- 
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tecture itself all elements derived from the great days of Hellas had one by one 
vanished. Most conclusive of all, though, is that motive which actually 
dominates the Renaissance, which because of its Southern-ness we regard as the 
noblest of the Renaissance characters, \it , the association of round-arch and 
column. This association, no doubt, is very un-Gothic, but in the Classical 
style it simply does not exist, and m fact it represents the leitmotif of the 
Magian architecture that originated in Syria. 

But It was just then that the South received from the North those decisive 
impulses which helped it first of all to emancipate itself entirely from Byzantium 
and then to step from Gothic into Baroque. In the region comprised between 
Amsterdam, Koln and Pans ^ — the counter~pole to Tuscany in the style- 
history of our culture — counterpoint and oil-painting had been created in 
association with the Gothic architecture. Thence Dufay in 1418 and Whilaert 
in 1516 came to the Papal Chapel, and m 15x7 the latter founded that Venetian 
school which was decisive of Baroque music. The successor of Willaert was 
de Rore of Antwerp. A Florentine commissioned Hugo van der Goes to exe- 
cute the Portmari altar for Santa Maria Nuova, and Memlinc to paint a Last 
Judgment. And over and above this, numerous pictures (especially Low- 
Countries portraits) were acquired and exercised an enormous influence. In 
1450 Rogier van der Weyden himself came to Florence, where his art was both 
admired and imitated. In 1470 Justus van Gent introduced oil-painting to 
Umbria, and Antonello da Messina brought what he had learned in the Nether- 
lands to Venice. How much '‘Dutch** and how little “Classical** there is 
in the pictures of Filippino Lippi, Ghirlandaio and Botticelli and especially 
in the engravings of Pollaiulo^ Or in Leonardo himself Even to-day critics 
hardly care to admit the full extent of the influence exercised by the Gothic 
North upon the architecture, music, painting and plastic of the Renaissance.^ 
It was just then, too, that Nicolaus Cusanus, Cardinal and Bishop of Brixen 
(1401-1464), brought into mathematics the “ infinitesimal’* principle, that 
contrapuntal method of number which he reached by deduction from the idea of 
God as Infinite Being. It was from Nicholas of Cusa that Leibniz received the 
decisive impulse that led him to work out his differential calculus; and thus 
was forged the weapon with which dynamic, Baroque, Newtonian, physics 
definitely overcame the static idea characteristic of the Southern physics that 
reaches a hand to Archimedes and is still effective even in Galileo. 

The high period of the Renaissance is a moment of apparent expulsion of 
music from Faustian art. And in fact, for a few decades, in the only area where 
Classical and Western landscapes touched, Florence did uphold ~ with one 

^ laclusive of Paris itself. Even as late as the fifteenth century Flemish was as much spoken there 
as French, and the architectural appearance of the city m its oldest parts connects it with Bruges and 
Gl^cnt and^not with Troyes and Poitiers. 

* A.Schmarsow, GoUk mderKmatssance (1911), B. Haendkc, Der msdefL Etnfluss auf dte Malmt 
Toskana^Umbruns Qdjmatshfte fur Kunstwmensck 
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grand effort that was essentially metaphysical and essentially defensive — an 
image of the Classical so convincing that, although its deeper characters were 
without exception mere anti-Gothic, it lasted beyond Goethe and, if not for 
our criticism, yet for our feelings, is valid to this day. The Florence of Lorenzo 
dc’ Medici and the Rome of Leo the Tenth — that is w’^hat for us the Classical 

an eternal goal of most secret longing, the only deliverance from our heavy 
hearts and limit upon our horizon. And it is this because, and only because. 
It is anti-Gothic So clean-^cut is the opposition of Apollinian and Faustian 
spirituality. 

But let there be no mistake as to the extent of this illusion In Florence men 
practiced fresco and relief in contradiction of Gothic glass-paintmg and Byzan- 
tine gold-ground mosaic This was the one moment in the history of the West 
when sculpture ranked as the paramount art. The dominant elements m the 
picture are the poised bodies, the ordered groups, the structural side of archi- 
tecture The backgrounds possess no intrinsic value, merely serving to fill up 
between and behind the self-sufficient present of the foreground-figures. For 
a while here, painting is actually under the domination of plastic, Verrocchio, 
Pollaiuolo and Botticelli were goldsmiths Yet, all the same, these frescoes 
have nothing of the spirit of Polygnotus in them. Examine a collection of 
Classical painted vases — not in individual specimens or copies (which would 
give the wrong idea) but in the mass, for this is the one species of Classical art 
in which originals are plentiful enough to impress us effectively with the tvdl 
that is behind the art. In the light of such a study, the utter un-Classicalness 
of the Renaissance-spirit leaps to the eye. The great achievement of Giotto and 
Masaccio in creating a fresco-art is only apparenHy a revival of the Apollinian 
way of feeling, but the depth-experience and idea of extension that underlies 
it is not the Apollinian unspatial and self-contained body but the GotJnc field 
(Bildraum). However recessive the backgrounds are, they exist. Yet here 
again there was the fullness of light, the clarity of atmosphere, the great 
noon-calm, of the South, dynamic space was changed in Tuscany, and only in 
Tuscany, to the static space of which Piero della Francesca was the master. 
Though fields of space were painted, they were put, not as an existence un- 
bounded and like music ever striving into the depths, but as sensuously definable. 
Space was given a sort of bodiliness and order in plane layers, and drawing, 
sharpness of outline, definition of surface were studied with a cafe that seem- 
ingly approached the Hellenic ideal Yet there was always this difference, 
that Florence depicted space pcrspectively as singular in contrast with things 
as plural, whereas Athens presented things as separate singulars in contrast 
to general nothingness. And in proportion as the surge of the Renaissance 
smoothed down, the hardness of this tendency receded, from Masaccio’s frescoes 
in the Brancacci Chapel to Raphael’s in the Vatican Stanze, until the afumaiv 
of Leonardo, the melting of the edges into the background, brings a musical 
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ideal in place of the relief-ideal into painting. The hidden dynamic is equally 
unmistakable m the sculpture of Florence — it would be perfectly hopeless to 
look for an Attic companion for Verrocchio’s equestrian statue.^ This art was 
a mask, a mode of the taste of an elite, and sometimes a comedy — though 
never was comedy more gallantly played out. The indescribable inward purity 
of Gothic form often causes us to forget what an excess of native strength and 
depth It possessed Gothic, it must be repeated again, is the only foundation of 
the Renaissance. The Renaissance never even touched the real Classical, let 
alone understood it or “revived** it. The consciousness of the Florentine 
elite, wholly under literary influences, fashioned the deceptive name to posi- 
tivize the negative element of the movement — thereby demonstrating how 
little such currents arc aware of their own nature. There is not a single one 
of their great works that the contemporaries of Pericles, or even those of Caesar, 
would not have rejected as utterly alien. Their palace courtyards are Moorish 
courtyards, and their round arches on slender pillars are of Syrian origin 
Cimabue taught his century to imitate with the brush the art of Byzantine 
mosaic. Of the two famous domical buildings of the Renaissance, the domed 
cathedral of Florence is a masterpiece of late Gothic, and St Peter*s is one of 
early Baroque. When Michelangelo set himself to build the latter as the 
“Pantheon towering over the Basilica of Maxentius,*' he was naming two 
buildings of the purest early Arabian style. And ornament — is there indeed 
a genuine Renaissance ornamentation? Certainly there is nothing comparable 
in symbolic force with the ornamentation of Gothic. But what is the prov- 
enance of that gay and elegant embellishment which has a real inward unity 
of Its own and has captivated all Europe? There is a great difference between the 
home of a “taste” and the home of the expression-means that it employs: one 
finds a great deal that is Northern in the early Florentine motives of Pisano, 
Maiano, Ghiberti and Della Quercia. We have to distinguish in all these 
chancels, tombs, niches and porches between the outward and transferable 
forms (the Ionic column itself is doubly a transfer, for it originated in Egypt) 
and the spirit of the form-language that uses them as means and signs. (Me 
Classical element or item is equivalent to another so long as something un- 
Classical is being expressed — significance lies not in the thing but in the way 
in which it is used. But even in Donatello such motives are far fewer than in 
mature Baroque. As for a strict Classical capital, no such thing is to be found. 

And yet, at moments, Renaissance art succeeded in achieving something 
wonderful that music conl^ not reproduce — a feeling for the bliss of perfect 
nmmus, for pure, restful and hherattng space-elfects, bright and tidy and free 
from the passionate movement of Gothic and Baroque. It is not Classical, 
but It IS a dream of Classical existence, the only dream of the Faustian soul in 
which at was able to forget itself. 

^ The colossal statue of Bartolommeo CoUconc at Venice. — ' Tf» 
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VI 

And now, with the i6th Century, the decisive epochal turn begins fur West- 
ern painting. The trusteeship of architecture m the North and that of sculpture 
in Italy expire, and painting becomes polyphonic, "picturesque,” infinity- 
seeking. The colours become tones The art of the brush claims kinship with 
the style of cantata and madrigal. The technique of oils becomes the basis of 
an art that means to conquer sface and to dissolve things in that space. With 
Leonardo and Giorgione begins Impressionism. 

In the actual picture there is transvaluation of all the elements. The back- 
ground, hitherto casually put in, regarded as a fill-up and, as space, almost 
shuffled out of sight, gains a preponderant importance. A development sets 
in that IS paralleled in no other Culture, not even m the Chinese which in many 
other respects is so near to ours. The background as symbol of the infinite 
conquers the sense-pet ceptible foreground, and at last (herein lies the distinc- 
tion between the depicting and the delineating styles) the depth-experience of 
the Faustian soul is captured m the kinesis of a picture. The space-relief of 
Mantegna s plane layers dissolves in Tintoretto into directional energy, and 
there emerges in the picture the great symbol of an unlimited space-universe 
which comprises the individual things within itself as incidentals — the hort'^ 
Xpn Now, that a landscape painting should have a horizon has always seemed 
so self-evident to us that we have never asked ourselves the important question: 
Is there always a horizon, and if not, when not and why not? In fact, there is 
not a hint of it, either in Egyptian relief or m Byzantine mosaic or in vase- 
paintings and frescoes of the Classical age, or even in those of the Hellenistic 
m Spite of its spatial treatment of foregrounds. This line, in the unreal vapour 
of which heaven and earth melt, the sum and potent symbol of the far, contains 
the painter’s version of the "infinitesimal” principle. It is out of the remote- 
ness of this horizon that the mustc of the picture flows, and for this reason the 
great landscape-painters of Holland paint only backgrounds and atmospheres, 
just as for the contrary reason " anti-musical ” masters like Signorelli and 
especially Mantegna, paint only foregrounds and "reliefs.” It is in the horizon, 
then, that Music triumphs over Plastic, the fassion of extension over its sub- 
stance, It IS not too much to say that no picture by Rembrandt has a foreground 
at all. In the North, the home of counterpoint, a deep understanding of the 
meaning of horizons and high-lighted distances is found very early, while in 
the South the flat conclusive gold-background of the Arabic-Byzantine picture 
long remained supreme. The first definite emergence of the pure space-feeling 
is in the Books of Hours of the Duke of Berry (that at Chantilly and that at 
Turin) about 1416. Thereafter, slowly and surely, it conquers the Picture. 

The same symbolic meaning attaches to clouds Classical art conceals itsalf 
with them no more than with horizons, and the painter of the Renaissance 
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treats them with a certain playful superficiality. But very early the Gothic 
looked at its cloud-masses, and through them, with the long sight of mysticism, 
and the Venetians (Giorgione and Paolo Veronese above all) discovered the 
full magic of the cloud-world, of the thousand-tinted Being that fills the 
heavens with itsfsheets and wisps and mountains. Grunewald and the Nether- 
landers heightened its significance to the level of tragedy. El Greco brought 
the grand art of cloud-symbolism to Spam. 

It was at the same time that along with oil-pamtmg and counterpoint the 
art of gardens ripened Here, expressed on the canvas of Nature itself by ex- 
tended pools, brick walls, avenues, vistas and galleries, is the same tendency 
that IS represented in painting by the effort towards the linear perspective that 
the early Flemish artists felt to be the basic problem of their art and Brunel- 
Jesco, Alberti and Piero della Francesca formulated We may take it that it 
was not entirely a coincidence that this formulation of perspective, this mathe- 
matical consecration of the picture (whether landscape or interior) as a field 
limited at the sides but immensely increased in depth, was propounded just 
at this particular moment. It was the proclamation of the Prime-Symbol. 
The point at which the perspective lines coalesce is at infinity. It was just 
because it avoided infinity and rejected distance that Classical painting pos- 
sessed no perspective. Consequently the Park, the deliberate manipulation of 
Nature so as to obtain space and distance effects, is an impossibility in Classical 
art Neither in Athens nor in Rome proper was there a garden-art: it was only 
the Imperial Age that gratified its taste with ground-schemes of Eastern origin, 
and a glance at any of the plans of those “ gardens that have been preserved ^ is 
enough to show the shortness of their range and the emphasis of their bounds. 
And yet the first garden-theorist of the West, L. B. Alberti, was laying down 
the relation of the surroundings to the house (that is, to the spectators in it) 
as early as 1450, and from his projects to the parks of the Ludovisi and Albani 
villas,^ we can see the importance of the perspective view into distance be- 
coming ever greater and greater. In France, after Francis I (Fontainebleau) 
the long narrow lake is an additional feature having the same meaning. 

The most significant element in the Western garden-art is thus the fomt de 
vue of the great Rococo park, upon which all its avenues and clipped-hcdge 
walks open and from which vision may travel out to lose itself m the distances. 
This element is wanting even in the Chinese garden-art. But it is exactly 
matched by some of the silver-bright distance-pictures of the pastoral music 
of that age (in Couperin for example). It is the point de vue that gives us the 
key to a real understanding of this remarkable mode of making nature itself 

^ Svoboda, Kommhe und Komamsche PalasU (1919), Rostowzcw, Pompaamxche Landschaftm und 
Kmisehe Vtllm (K^m mztf , 1904). 

* En’^irons of Rome They date fioin the late 17th aad the mid-i8ch ceatarics respectively, the 
gardens of the V. Ludovisi were laid out by Lc N6trc — Tf. 
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speak the form-language of a human symbolism It is in principle akin to the 
dissolution of finite number-pictures into infinite senes in our mathematic: 
as the remainder-expression ^ reveals the ultimate meaning of the series, so 
the glimpse into the boundless is what, in the garden, reveals to a Faustian 
soul the meaning of Nature. It was we and not the Hellenes *or the men of the 
high Renaissance that prized and sought out high mountain tops for the sake 
of the limitless range of vision that they afford This is a Faustian craving — 
to be alone with endless space. The great achievement of Le N6tre and the land- 
scape-gardeners of Northern France, beginning with Fouquet’s epoch-making 
creation of Vaux-le-Vicomte, was that they were able to render this symbol 
With such high emphasis. Compare the Renaissance park of the Medicean 
age — capable of being taken m, gay, cosy, well-rounded — with these parks 
in which all the water-works, statue-rows, hedges and labyrinths are instinct 
with the suggestion of long range. It is the Destiny of Western oil-painting 
told over again in a bit of garden-history. 

But the feeling for long range is at the same time one for history. At a 
distance, space becomes time and the horizon signifies the future The Baroque 
fark is the park of the Late season, of the approaching end, of the falling leaf. 
A Renaissance park is meant for the summer and the noonday. It is timeless, 
and nothing in its form-language reminds us of mortality. It is perspective 
that begins to awaken a premonition of something passing, fugitive and final. 
The very words of distance possess, in the lyric poetry of all Western languages, 
a plaintive autumnal accent that one looks for in vain in the Greek and Latin. It 
IS there in Macpherson*s “ Ossian'* and Holderlin, and in Nietzsche’s Dionysus- 
Dithyrambs, and lastly in Baudelaire, Verlaine, George and Droem. The Late 
poetry of the withering garden avenues, the unending lines in the streets of a 
megalopolis, the ranks of pillars in a cathedral, the peak in a distant mountain 
chain — all tell us that the depth-experience which constitutes our space- 
world for us IS in the last analysis our inward certainty of a Destiny, of a 
prescribed direction, of tme, of the irrevocable. Here, in the experience of 
horizon as future, we become directly and surely conscious of the identity of 
Time with the ** third dimension’’ of that experienced space which is living 
self-extension. And in these last days we are imprinting upon the plan of out 
megalopolitan streets the same dircctionaJ-dcstiny character that the 17th 
Century imprinted upon the Park of Versailles. We lay our streets as long 
arrow-flights into remote distance, regardless even of preserving old and 
histone parts of our towns (for the symbolism of these is not now prepo- 
tent m us), whereas a megalopolis of the Classical world studiously main- 
tained in Its extension that tangle of crooked lanes that enabled Apollinian 
man to feel himself a body in the midst of bodies.^ Herein, as always, 

^ That IS, the expression for the sum of a convergent senes beyond any specified term! — Tr. 

* Sec Vol. II, pp 117 ct scq. 
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practical requirements, so called, are merely the mask of a profound inward 
compulsion. 

With the rise of perspective, then, the deeper form and full metaphysical 
Significance of the picture comes to be concentrated upon the horizon. In 
Renaissance art i!he painter had stated and the beholder had accepted the con- 
tents of the picture for what they were, as self-sufficient and co-extcnsive with 
the title. But henceforth the contents became a means^ the mere vehicle of a 
meaning that was beyond the possibility of verbal expression. With Mantegna 
or Signorelli the pencil sketch could have stood as the picture, without being 
carried out in colour — in some cases, indeed, we can only regret that the artist 
did not stop at the cartoon. In the statue-like sketch, colour is a mere supple- 
ment Titian, on the other hand, could be told by Michelangelo that he did 
not know how to draw. The ‘'object/* i.c., that which could be exactly fixed 
by the drawn outline, the near and material, had in fact lost its artistic actual- 
ity; but, as the theory of art was still dominated by Renaissance impressions, 
there arose thereupon that strange and interminable conflict concerning the 
“form** and the “content** of an art-work. Mis-enunciation of the question 
has concealed its real and deep significance from us. The first point for con- 
sideration should have been whether painting was to be conceived of plastically 
or musically, as a static of things or as a dynamic of space (for in this lies the 
essence of the opposition between fresco and oil technique), and the second 
point, the opposition of Classical and Faustian world-feeling. Outlines define 
the material, while colour-tones interpret space. ^ But the picture of the first 
order belongs to directly sensible nature — it narrates. Space, on the contrary, 
is by its very essence transcendent and addresses itself to our imaginative powers, 
and in an art that is under its suzerainty, the narrative element enfeebles and 
obscures the more profound tendency. Hence it is that the theorist, able to feci 
the secret disharmony but misunderstanding it, clings to the superficial opposi- 
tion of content and form. The problem is purely a Western one, and reveals 
most strikingly the complete inversion in the significance of pictorial elements 
that took place when the Renaissance closed down and instrumental music of 
the grand style came to the front. For the Classical mind no problem of form 
and content in this sense could exist, in an Attic statue the two are completely 
identical and identified m the human body. 

The case of Baroque painting is further complicated by the fact that it in- 
volves an opposition of ordinary popular feeling and the finer sensibility. 
Everything Euclidean and tangible is also popular, and the genuinely popular 
art is therefore the Classical, It is very largely the feeling of this popular char- 

i In Classical pamtmg, light and shadow were first consistently employed by Zeuxis, but (tniy 
for the shading of the thing itself, for the purpose of freeing the modelling of the body painted from the 
r^tnction of the relief-manner, i e , without any reference to the relation of shadows to the ttm of 
day. But^ even with the earliest of the Ncthcrlanders light and shade arc already cokur-mes and 
affected by atmosphere. 
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acter m it that constitutes its indescribable charm for the Faustian intellects 
that have to fight for self-expression, to win their world by hard wrestling. For 
us, the contemplation of Classical art and its intention is pure refreshment: here 
nothing needs to be struggled for, everything offers itself freely. And something 
of the same sort was achieved by the anti-Gothic tendency of Florence. Raphael 
IS, in many sides of his creativeness, distinctly popular But Rembrandt is not, 
cannot be, so. From Titian painting becomes more and more esoteric? So, too, 
poetry. So, too, music And the Gothic pr se had been esoteric from its very 
beginnings — witness Dante and Wolfram The masses of Okeghem and 
Palestrina, or of Bach for that matter, were never intelligible to the average 
member of the congregation. Ordinary people are bored by Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, and regard music generally as something for which one is or is not in 
the mood. A certain degree of interest in these matters has been induced by 
concert room and gallery since the age of enlightenment invented the phrase 
** art for all.’* But Faustian art is not, and by very essence cannot be, ’’for all ” 
If modern painting has ceased to appeal to any but a small (and ever decreasing) 
circle of connoisseurs, it is because it has turned away from the painting of 
things that the man in the street can understand. It has transferred the prop- 
erty of actuality from contents to space — the space through which alone, 
according to Kant, things are» And with that a difficult metaphysical element 
has entered into painting, and this element does not give itself away to the lay- 
man. For Phidias, on the contrary, the word ’’lay ” would have had no mean- 
ing. His sculpture appealed entirely to the bodily and not to the spiritual eye. 
An art without space is a pnon unphthsophicaL 

VII 

With this is connected an important principle of composition In a picture it 
is possible to set the things inorganically above one another or side by side or 
behind one another without any emphasis of perspective or interrelation, 1 e., 
without insisting upon the dependence of their actuality upon the structure of 
space which does not necessarily mean that this dependence is denied. Primi- 
tive men and children draw thus, before their depth-experience has brought the 
scnse-impressions of their world more or less into fundamental order. But this 
order differs in the different Cultures according to the prime symbols of these 
Culmres. The sort of perspective composition that is so self-evident to us is a 
particular case, and it is neither recognized nor intended in the painting of any 
other Culture. Egyptian art chose to represent simultaneous events m super** 
posed ranks, thereby eliminating the third dimension from the look of the 
picture. The Apollinian art placed figures and groups separately, with a de- 
liberate avoidance of space-and-time relations in the plane of repfesentation, 
Polygnotus’s frescoes in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi are a cefebrated 
instance of this. There is no background to connect the individual scenes — 
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for such a background would have been a challenge to the principle that things 
alone arc actual and space non-existent. The pediment of the ^gina temple, 
the procession of gods on the Frangois Vase and the Frieze of the Giants of 
Pergamum are all composed as meander-syntheses of separate and interchange- 
able motives, Without organic character. It is only with the Hellenistic age 
(the Telephus Frieze of the altar of Pergamum is the earliest example that has 
been preserved) that the un-CIassical motive of the consistent series comes into 
existence. In this respect, as in others, the feeling of the Renaissance was truly 
Gothic. It did indeed carry group-composition to such a pitch of perfection 
that its work remains the pattern for all following ages But the order of it all 
proceeded out of space. In the last analysis, it was a silent music of colour- 
illumined extension that created within itself hght-resistances^ which the under- 
standing eye could grasp as things and as existence, and could set marching 
with an invisible swing and rhythm out into the distance. And with this 
spatial ordering, with its unremarked substitution of air- and light-pcrspcctive 
for line-perspective, the Renaissance was already, m essence, defeated. 

And now from the end of the Renaissance in Orlando Lasso and Palestrina 
fight up to Wagner, from Titian right up to Manet and Maries and Leibl, 
great musicians and great painters followed close upon one another while the 
plastic art sank into entire insignificance. Oil-painting and instrumental music 
evolve organically towards aims that were comprehended in the Gothic and 
achieved in the Baroque. Both arts — Faustian m the highest sense — are with- 
in those limits fr/me phenomena. They have a soul, a physiognomy and therefore 
a history. And in this they are alone. All that sculpture could thenceforward 
achieve was a few beautiful incidental pieces in the shadow of painting, garden- 
art, or architecture. The art of the West had no real need of them. There was 
no longer a stjfk of plastic in the sense that there were styles of painting or 
music. No consistent tradition or necessary unity links the works of Maderna, 
Goujon, Puget and Schliitcr. Even Leonardo begins to despise the chisel out- 
right: at most he will admit the bronze cast, and that on account of its pic- 
torial advantages. Therein he diifers from Michelangelo, for whom the marble 
block was still the true element. And yet even Michelangelo in his old age 
could no longer succeed with the plastic, and none of the later sculptors arc 
great in the sense that Rembrandt and Bach arc great. There were clever and 
tasteful performances no doubt, but not one single wori of the same order as the 
"‘Night Watch** or the “Matthew Passion,** nothing that expresses, as these 
express, the whole depth of a whole mankind. This art had fallen out of the 
destiny of the Culture. Its speech meant nothing now. What there is in a 
Rembrandt portrait simply cannot be tendered in a bust. Now and then a 
sculptor of power arises, like Bernini or the masters of the contemporary Spanish 
school,*of Pigallc or Rodin (none of whom, naturally, transcended the decora- 
tive and attamed the level of grand symbolism), but such an artist is always 
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visibly either a belated imitator of the Renaissance like Thorwaldsen, a dis- 
guised painter like Houdon or Rodin, an architect like Bernini and Schliiter or 
a decorator like Coysevox. And his very appearance on the scene only shows 
the more clearly that this art, incapable of carrying the Faustian burden, has no 
longer a mission — and therefore no longer a soul or a life-history of specific 
style-development — in the Faustian world. In the Classical world, cor- 
respondingly, music was the art that failed. Beginning with proba 1 >Iy quite 
important advances in the earliest Done, it had to give way m the ripe centuries 
of Ionic (650-350) to the two truly Apollinian arts, sculpture and fresco, re- 
nouncing harmony and polyphony, it had to renounce therewith any pretensions 
to organic development as a higher art. 

VIII 

The strict style in Classical painting limited its palette to yellow, red, black 
and white This singular fact was observed long ago, and, since the explanation 
was only sought for in superficial and definitely material causes, wild hypothe- 
ses were brought forward to account for it, e.g , a supposed colour-blindness m 
the Greeks. Even Nietzsche discussed this (Morgenrote, 416). 

But why did this painting in its great days avotd blue and even blue-green, 
and only begin the gamut of permissible tones at greenish-yellow and bluish- 
red? It is not that the ancient artists did not know of blue and its effect. The 
metopes of many temples had blue backgrounds so that they should appear deep 
in contrast with the trigiyphs, and trade-pamting used all the colours that were 
technically available. There are authentic blue horses in archaic Acropolis 
work and Etruscan tomb-painting, and a bright blue colouring of the hair 
was quite common. The ban upon it in the higher art was, without a doubt, 
imposed upon the Euclidean soul by its prime symbol. 

Blue and green are the colours of the heavens, the sea, the fruitful plain, 
the shadow of the Southern noon, the evening, the remote mountains. 
They are essentially atmospheric and not substantial colours. They are edd^ 
they disembody, and they evoke impressions of expanse and distance and 
boundlessness. 

For this reason they were kept out of the frescoes of Polygnotus. And for 
this reason also, an * * infinitesimar * bluc-to-grecn is the space-creating element 
throughout the history of our perspective oil-painting, from the Venetians 
right into the 19th Century; it is the basic and supremely important tone which 
supports the ensemble of the intended colour-effect, as the iasso contmuo supports 
the orchestra, whereas the warm yellow and red tones are put on sparingly and 
in dependence upon this basic tone. It is not the full, gorgeous and famtUat 
green that Raphael and Outer sometimes — and seldom at that — use for 
draperies, but an indefinite blue-green of a thousand nuances into white and 
grey and brown; something deeply musical, into which (notably m Gobelin 
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tapestry) the whole atmosphere is plunged. That quality which we have 
named aerial perspective in contrast to linear — and might also have called 
Baroque perspective m contrast to Renaissance — rests almost exclusively upon 
this , We find it with more and more intense depth-eifect in Leonardo, Guercmo, 
Albani in the cai5e of Italy, and in Ruysdael and Hobbema in that of Holland, 
but, above all, in the great French painters, from Poussin and Claude Lorrain 
and Watfeau to Corot, Blue, equally a perspective colour, always stands in 
relation to the dark, the uniilumined, the unactual. It does not press m on us, 
it pulls us out into the remote. An ‘‘enchanting nothingness’* Goethe calls it 
in his Farbenkhre. 

Blue and green are transcendent, spiritual, non-sensuous colours. They are 
missing in the strict Attic fresco and therefore dommant m oil-painting. Yellow 
and red, the Classical colours, are the colours of the material, the near, the 
full-blooded. Red is the characteristic colour of sexuality — hence it is the 
only colour that works upon the beasts It matches best the Phallus-symbol 
— and therefore the statue and the Doric column — but it is pure blue that 
etherealizes the Madonna’s mantle This relation of the colours has established 
Itself in every great school as a deep-felt necessity. Violet, a red succumb- 
ing to blue, IS the colour of women no longer fruitful and of priests living in 
celibacy. 

Yellow and red are the popular colours, the colours of the crowd, of children, 
of women, and of savages. Amongst the Venetians and the Spaniards high 
personages affected a splendid black or blue, with an unconscious sense of the 
aloofness inherent in these colours. For red and yellow, the Apollmtan^ Euch- 
dean-polypJmstic colours^ belong to the foreground even in respect of social life; 
they are meet for the noisy hearty market-days and holidays, the naive imme- 
diateness of a life subject to the blind chances of the Classical Fatum^ the point- 
existence. But blue and green “ the Faustian, monotheistic colours — are 
those of loneliness, of care, of a present that is related to a past and a future, 
of destiny as the dispensation governing the universe from within. 

The relation of Shakespearian destiny to space and of Sophoclean to the in- 
dividual body has already been stated in an earlier chapter. All the genuinely 
transcendent Cultures — that is all whose prime-symbol requires the overcoming 
of the apparent, the life of struggle and not that of acceptance — have the same 
metaphysical inclination to space as to blues and blacks. There are profound 
observations on the connexion between ideas of space and the meaning of colour 
in Goethe’s studies of “entoptic colours” in the atmosphere; the symbolism 
that IS enunciated by him in the Farbenlehre and that which we have deduced 
here from the ideas of Space and Destiny are in complete agreement. 

The most significant use of dusky green as the colour of destiny is Griine- 
wald’sftThe indescribable power of space in his nights is equalled only by Rem- 
brandt’s. And the thought suggests itself here, is it possible to say that his 
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bluish-green, the colour m which the interior of a great cathedral is so often 
clothed, IS the specificailf Catholic colour? — it being understood that we mean 
by “Catholic'’ strictly the Faustian Christianity (with the Eucharist as its 
centre) that was founded in the Lateran Council of 1115 anti fulfilled in the 
Council of Trent* This colour with its silent grandeur is as •remote from the 
resplendent gold-ground of Early Chris tian-Byzan cine pictures as it is from 
the gay, loquacious “pagan*' colours of the painted Hellenic te&ples and 
statues. It IS to be noted that the effect of this colour, entirely unlike that of 
yellow and red, depends upon work being exhibited indoors Classical painting 
IS emphatically a public art, Western just as emphatically a studio-art. The 
whole of our great oil-painting, from Leonardo to the end of the i8th Century, 
IS not meant for the bright light of day Here once more we meet the same 
opposition as that between chamber-music and the free-standing statue. The 
climatic explanation of the difference is merely superficial, the example of 
Egyptian painting would suffice to disprove it if disproof were necessary at all. 
Infinite space meant for Classical feeling complete nothingness, and the use of 
blue and green, with their powers of dissolving the near and creating the far, 
would have been a challenge to the absolutism of the foreground and its unit- 
bodies, and therefore to the very meaning and intent of Apollinian art. To the 
Apollmian eye, pictures in the colours of Watteau would have been destitute 
of all essence, things of almost inexpressible emptiness and untruth. By these 
colours the visually-perceived light-reflecting surface of the picture is made 
effectively to render, not circumscribed things, but circumambient space. And 
that IS why they are missing in Greece and dominant in the West. 

IX 

Arabian art brought the Magian world-feeling to expression by means of 
the gold ground of its mosaics and pictures. Something of the uncanny wizardry 
of this, and by implication of its symbolic purpose, is known to us through 
the mosaics of Ravenna, in the work of the Early Rhenish and especially North 
Italian masters who were still entirely under the influence of Lombardo- 
Byzantine models, and last but not least in the Gothic book-illustrations of 
which the archetypes were the Byzantine purple codices. 

In this instance we can study the soul of three Cultures working upon very 
similar tasks in very dissimilar ways. The Apollmian Culture recognized as 
actual only that which was immediately present in time and place — and thus 
it repudiated the background as pictorial element The Faustian strove through 
all sensuous barriers towards infinity — and it projected the centre of gravity 
of the pictorial idea into the distance by means of perspective. The Magian 
felt all happening as an expression of mysterious powers that filled the world- 
cavern with their spiritual substance — and it shut off the depicted scene with 
a gold background, that is, by something that stood beyond and outside all 
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nature-colours Gold is not a colour As compared with simple yellow, it 
produces a complicated sense-impression, through the metallic, diffuse reful- 
gence that IS generated by its glowing surface Colours — whether coloured 
substance incorporated with the smoothed wall-face (fresco) or pigment ap- 
plied with the brush — are natural. But the metallic gleam, which is practi- 
cally never found in natural conditions, is unearthly ^ It recalls impressively 
the othef symbols of the Culture, Alchemy and Kabbala, the Philosophers* 
Stone, the Holy Scriptures, the Arabesque, the inner form of the tales of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” The gleaming gold takes away from the scene, 
the life and the body their substantial being. Everything that was taught in 
the circle of Plotinus or by the Gnostics as to the nature of things, their in- 
dependence of space, their accidental causes — notions paradoxical and almost 
unintelligible to our world-feeling — is implicit also in the symbolism of this 
mysterious hieratic background The nature of bodies was a principal subject 
of controversy amongst Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists, as it was later 
in the schools of Baghdad and Basra. Suhrawardi distinguishes extension, as 
the primary existence of the body, from width and height and depth as its acci- 
dents. Na22:am pronounced against the corporeal substantiality and space-fill- 
ing character of the atom. These and the like were the metaphysical notions 
that, from Philo and Paul to the last great names of the Islamic philosophy, 
manifested the Arabian world-fcelmg. They played a decisive part m the dis- 
putes of the Councils upon the substantiality of Christ.^ And thus the gold 
background possesses, in the iconography of the Western Church, an explicit 
dogmatic significance. It is an express assertion of the existence and activity of 
the divine spirit. It represents the Arabian form of the Christian world-con- 
sciousness, and with such a deep appropriateness that for a thousand years this 
treatment of the background was held to be the only one metaphysically — and 
even ethically — possible and seemly in representations of the Christian legend 
When ** natural” backgrounds, with their blue-green heavens, far horizons and 
depth perspective, began to appear in early Gothic, they had at first the appear- 
ance of something profane and worldly. The change of dogma that they implied 
was, if not acknowledged, at any rate felt, witness the tapestry backgrounds 
with which the real depth of space was covered up by a pious awe that disguised 
what It dared not exhibit We have seen how just at this time, when the 
FausHan (German-Catholic) Christianity attained to consciousness of itself 
through the institution of the sacrament of Contrition — a new religion in the 
old garb — the tendency to perspective, colour, and the mastering of aerial 

^ The brilliant phsb of the stone in Egyptian art has a deep symbolic significance of much the 
same kind. Its effect is to dcmatedahzc the statue by causirg the eye to glide along its exterior 
Hellas on the contrary manifests, by its progress from “Poros" stone, through Naxian, to the 
translucent Parian and Pentclic marbles, how determined it is that the look shall sink right into the 
m'&tcrial ^scncc of the body 

2 See Voi II, pp 314 ct scq. 
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space m the art o£ the Franciscans ^ transformed the whole meaning of 
painting. 

The Christianity of the West is related to that of the East as the symbol of 
perspective to the symbol of gold-ground — and the final schism took place 
almost at the same moment in Church and in Art. The land^ape-background 
of the depicted scene and the dynamic infiniteness of God were comprehended at 
the same moment, and, simultaneously with the gold ground of tlie sacred 
picture, there vanished from the Councils of the West that Magian, ontological 
problem of Godhead which had so passionately agitated Nicma, Ephesus, 
Chalccdon and all the Councils of the East. 

X 

The Venetians discovered, and introduced into oil-painting as a space- 
forming and quasi-musical motive, the handwriting of the vtsthU brush-stroke. 
The Florentine masters had never at any time challenged the fashion — would- 
be Classical and yet m Gothic employ — of smoothing out all turns of the 
brush so as to produce pure, cleanly-outlined and even colour-surfaces. In 
consequence, their pictures have a certain air of beings something felt, un- 
mistakably, as the opposite of the inherent monon-<\\xAitj of the Gothic 
expression-means that were storming in from over the Alps. The 15th-Century 
manner of applying colour is a denial of past and future. It is only in the 
brushwork, which remains permanently visible and, in a way, perennially 
fresh, that the historical feeling comes out Our desire is to see m the work of 
the painter not merely something that has become but something that is becoming. 
And this IS precisely what the Renaissance wanted to avoid. A piece of Peru- 
gino drapery tells us nothing of its artistic origin, it is ready-made, given, 
simply present. But the individual brush-strokes — first met with as a com- 
plete new form-language in the later work of Titian — are accents of a per- 
sonal temperament, characteristic in the orchestra-colours of Monteverde, 
melodically-flowing as a contemporary Venetian madrigal streaks and dabs, 
immediately juxtaposed, cross one another, cover one another, entangle one 
another, and bring unending movement into the plain element of colour. Just 
so the geometrical Analysis of the time made its objects become instead of being. 
Every painting has in its execution a history and docs not disguise it, and a 
Faustian who stands before it feels that he too has a spiritual evolution. Before 
any great landscape by a Baroque master, the one word ‘ ‘ historical ’ ’ is enough 
to make us feel that there is a meaning in it wholly alien to the meaning of an 
Attic statue. As other melody, so also this of the restless outlineless brush- 
stroke is part of the dynamic stability of the universe of eternal Becomingy 
directional Time, and Destiny. The opposition of painting-style and drawing- 

^ The life and teaching of St Francis were, morally and aesthetically alike, the cenS'es of m- 
spiration for Cimabuc, Giotto and the Italian Gothic generally. — Tr. 
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style is but a particular aspect of the general opposition of historical and 
ahistoncal form, of assertion and denial of inner development, of eternity and 
instantaneity. A Classical art-work is an event, a Western is a deed The one 
symbolizes the here-and-now point, the other the living course. And the 
physiognomy oPthis script of the brush — an ornamentation that is entirely 
new, infinitely rich and personal, and peculiar to the Western Culture — is 
purely anli simply mustcaL It is no mere conceit to compare the allegro feroce oi 
Frans Hals with the andante con moto of Van Dyck, or the minor of Gueremo 
with the major of Velasquez Henceforward the notion oitemfo is comprised in 
the execution of a painting and steadily reminds us that this art is the art of a 
soul which, in contrast to the Classical, forgets nothing and will let nothing be 
forgotten that once was. The aery web of brush-strokes immediately dissolves 
the sensible surface of things. Contours melt into chiaroscuro The beholder 
has to stand a very long way back to obtain any corporeal impression out of 
our coloured space values, and even so it is always the chromatic and active 
air itself that gives birth to the things. 

At the same time with this, there appeared in Western painting another sym- 
bol of highest significance, which subdued more and more the actuality of 
all colour — the “studio-brown** (atelierbraun). This was unknown to the 
early Florentines and the older Flemish and Rhenish masters alike. Pacher, 
Diirer, Holbein, passionately strong as their tendency towards spatial depth 
seems, are quite without it, and its reign begins only with the last years of the 
i6th Century. This brown does not repudiate its descent from the “infioi- 
tesimar* greens of Leonardo’s, Schongauer’s and Grunewald’s backgrounds, 
but it possesses a mightier power over things than they, and it carries the battle 
of Space against Matter to a decisive close. It even prevails over the more 
primitive linear perspective, which is unable to shake off its Renaissance asso- 
ciation with architectural motives. Between it and the Impressionist technique 
of the visible brush-stroke there is an enduring and deeply suggestive connexion. 
Both in the end dissolve the tangible existences of the sense-world — the world 
of moments and foregrounds — into atmospheric semblances. Line disappears 
jfrom the tone-picture. The Magian gold-ground had only dreamed of a mysne 
power that controlled and at will could thrust aside the laws governing cor- 
poreal existence within the world-cavern. But the brown of these pictures 
opened a prospect into an infinity of pure forms. And therefore its discovery 
marks for the Western style a culmination in the process of its becoming. As 
contrasted with the preceding green^ this colour has something Protestant in it* It antic- I 
ipatcs the hyperbolic ^ Northern pantheism of the i8th Century which the ^ 
Archangels voice in the Prologue of Goethe’s *‘Faust.” ^ The atmosphere of f 
Lear and the atmosphere of Macbeth arc akin to it. The contemporary striving f 

1 Dcr nordischc im Greozeniose schwcifcade FaothasBias. 

^ Oil the following page is a translation of this chonis. — Tr. ''f 
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of instrumental music towards freer and ever freer chromatics (dc Rote, Luca 
Marenzio) and towards the formation of bodies of tone by means of string and 
wind choruses corresponds exactly with the new tendency of oil-painting to 
create ptcPonal chromatics out of pure colours, by means of these unlimited brown 
shadings and the contrast-effect of immediately juxtaposed colour-strokes* 
Thereafter both the arts spread through their worlds of tones and colours — 
colour-tones and tone-colours — an atmosphere of the purest spatiality, which 
enveloped and rendered, no longer body — the human being as a shape — but 
the soul unconfined And thus was attained the inwardness that in the deepest 
works of Rembrandt and of Beethoven is able to unlock the last secrets them- 
selves — the inwardness which Apollinian man had sought with his strictly 
somatic art to keep at bay 

From now onward, the old foreground-colours yellow and red — the 
Classical tones — are employed more and more rarely and always as deliberate 
contrasts to the distances and depths that they are meant to set off and emphasize 
(Vermeer in particular, besides of course Rembrandt) This atmospheric brown, 
which was entirely alien to the Renaissance, is the unrealest colour that there 
is It IS the one major colour that does not extst tn the rambotv* There is white 
light, and yellow and green, and red and other light of the most entire purity. 
But a pure brown light is outside the possibilities of the Nature that we know. 
All the greenish-brown, silvery, moist brown, and deep gold tones that appear 
in their splendid variety with Giorgione, grow bolder and bolder in the great 
Dutch painters and lose themselves towards the end of the i8th Century, have 
the common quality that they strip nature of her tangible actuality. They con- 
tain, therefore, what is almost a religious profession of faith; we feel that here 
we are not very far from Port Royal, from Leibniz. With Consiable on the 
other hand — who is the founder of the painting of Cmli^atton — it is a differ- 
ent will that seeks expression, and the very brown that he had learnt from the 
Dutch meant to him not what it had meant to them — Destiny, God, the mean- 
ing of life — but simply romance, sensibility, yearning for something that was 
gone, memorial of the great past of the dying art. In the last German masters too 


kaphael The Sun outsmgs the brother-spheres 
in olden rivalry of song, 
and thunder-girt pursues the years 
the preordain^ path along 
rTis from his face the angels gam 
their strength, but scan it no one may 
Thought is outranged and Works remain 
sublime as on Creation-Day 

Gakrid And, swift beyond desenption, flies 
the circling scene of land and sea, 
in altcrnance of Paradise 

with dark and awful Mystery. 

The ocean swings, the billows sway, 
back from the clifF the waves are hurled. 
But cliff and waves alike obey 

the mightier movement of the World 


M-tchofl And storms arise and swell and ebb 

o^er sea and mountain, lake and field, 
in wild contention weave a web 
of forces purposed though concealed 
The lightning is thy flaming sword, 
the thunder veils thee on thy way, 
yet ever spare thy envoys. Lord, 
the gentle changing of thy day. 

Th Thuf Tls from thy face the angels gam 

their strength, but scan it no one may 
Beyond all thought thy Works remain 
aublimc as on Creation-Day. 
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' — Lessing, Marees, Spitzweg, Diez, Leibl ^ — whose belated art is a romantic I 
retrospect, an epilogue, the brown tones appear simply a,s a precious heirloom. 
Unwilling in their hearts to part with this last relic of the great style, they ^ 
preferred to set themselves against the evident tendency of their generation — ^ 

the soulless and soul-killing generation of plezn-atr and Haeckel. Rightly 
understood (as it has never yet been), this battle of Rembrandt-brown and the 
phm-mr of the new school is simply one more case of the hopeless resistance put 
up by soul against intellect and Culture against Civilization, of the opposition 
of symbolic necessary art and megalopolitan applied*' art which affects 
building and painting and sculpture and poetry alike. Regarded thus, the 
significance of the brown becomes manifest enough. When it dies, an entire 
Culture dies with it. 

It was the masters who were inwardly greatest — Rembrandt above all — 
who best understood this colour. It is the enigmatic brown of his most telling 
work, and its origin is in the deep lights of Gothic church-windows and the 
twilight of the high-vaulted Gothic nave. And the gold tone of the great 
Venetians — Titian, Veronese, Palma, Giorgione — is always reminding us of 
that old perished Northern art of glass painting of which they themselves know 
almost nothing. Here also the Renaissance with its deliberate bodilmcss of 
colour is seen as merely an episode, an event of the very self-conscious surface, 
and not a product of the underlying Faustian instinct of the Western soul, 
whereas this luminous gold-brown of the Venetian painting links Gothic and 
Baroque, the art of the old glass-painting and the dark music of Beethoven. J 
And It coincides precisely m time with the establishment of the Baroque style 
of colour-music by the work of the Nethcrlandcrs Willaert and Cyprian de Rorc, 
the elder Gabrieli, and the Venetian music-school which they founded* 

Brown, then, became the characteristic colour of the soul^ and more particu- 
larly of a historically-disposed soul. Nietzsche has, I think, spoken somewhere | 
of the “brown** music of Bizet, but the adjective is far more appropriate to the 
music which Beethoven wrote for strings ^ and to the orchestration that even 
as late as Bruckner so often fills space with a browny-goldcn expanse of tone. 

All other colours arc relegated to ancillary functions — thus the bright yellow 

^ His portrait of Frau Gedon, all steeped la brown, is the last Old-Master portrast of the West, 

It IS painted entirely m the style of the past 

* The strings in the Orchestra represent, as a class, the colours of the distance The bluish green 
of Watteau is found already in the Neapolitan hd canto of about 1700, in Couperin, in Mozart and 
Haydn; and the brown of the Dutch in Corelli, Handel and Beethoven. The woodwind, too, calls 
up illumined distances Yellow and red, on the other hand, the colours of nearness, the popular | 

colours, arc associated with the brass timbre, the effect of which is corporeal often to the point of | 

vulgarity. The tone of an old fiddle is entirely bodiless It is worth remarking^ that the Greek music, 
insignificcnt as it is, underwent an evolution from the Dorian lyre to the Ionian flute (aulos and i 
syrinx) and that even m the time of Pericles strict Dorians blamed this as an enervating and lowering ^ 
tendency. 

(Thc*horn is an exception, and is always treated as an exception, to the brass generally. Its place 
is with the woodwind, and its colours are those of the distance. — Tr.) 
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and the vermihoti of Vermeer intrude with the spatial almost as though from 
another world and with an emphasis that is truly metaphysical, and the 
yellow-green and blood-red lights of Rembrandt seem at most to play with the 
symbolism of space. In Rubens, on the contrary — brilliant performer but no 
thinker — the brown is almost destitute of idea, a shadow-colour. (In him and 
in Watteau, the “Catholic*' blue-green disputes precedence with the brown.) 
All this shows how any particular means may, in the hands of men^ of inward 
depth, become a symbol for the evocation of such high transcendence as that of 
the Rembrandt landscape, while for other great masters it may be merely a 
serviceable technical expedient — or in other words that (as we have already 
seen) technical “form," in the theoretical sense of something opposed to 
“content," has nothing whatever to do with the real and true form of a great 
work. 

I have called brown a historical colour. By this is meant that it makes the 
atmosphere of the pictured space signify dircctcdness and future^ and over- 
powers the assertiveness of any instantaneous element that may be represented. 
The other colours of distance have also this significance, and they lead to an 
important, considerable and distinctly bizarre extension of the Western sym- 
bolism The Hellenes had in the end come to prefer bronze and even gilt- 
bronze to the painted marble, the better to express (by the radiance of this 
phenomenon against a deep blue sky) the idea of the individualness of any 
and every corporeal thing. ^ Now, when the Renaissance dug these statues up, 
It found them black and green with the patina of many centuries The histone 
spirit, with its piety and longing, fastened on to this — and from that time 
forth our form-feeling has canonized this black and green of distance. To-day 
our eye finds it indispensable to the enjoyment of a bronze — an ironical illus- 
tration of the fact that this whole species of art is something that no longer 
concerns us a$ such. What does a cathedral dome or a bronze figure mean to 
us without the patina which transmutes the short-range brilliance into the 
tone of remoteness of time and place? Have we not got to the point of arti- 
ficially producing this patina? ^ 

But even more than this is involved in the ennoblement of decay to the 
level of an art-means of independent significance. That a Greek would have 
regarded the formation of patina as the ruin of the work, we can hardly doubt. 
It IS not merely that the colour green, on account of its “ distant** quality, was 
avoided by him on spiritual grounds. Patina is a symbol of mortality and hcncc 
related in a remarkable way to the symbols of timc-mcasurcmcnt and the 

^ The use of gold m this way, vir., to add brilliancy to bodies standing freely m the open, has 
nothing in common with its employment in Magian art to provide glittering backgrounds for figures 
seen m dim interiors 

* The Chinese also attach enormous importance to the patinas of their old bronzes, whifh, owjng 
to the different alloys used and the strong chemical characters of the soil, arc of infinite variety and 
natural intricacy They too, in later phases, have come to the production of artificial patina — Tr. 
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funeral nte. We have already in an earlier chapter discussed the wistful regard 
of the Faustian soul for ruins and evidences of the distant past, its proneness to 
the collection of antiquities and manuscripts and coins, to pilgrimages to the 
Forum Romanum and to Pompeii, to excavations and philological studies, 
which appears as* early as the time of Petrarch. When would it have occurred 
to a Greek to bother himself with the ruins of Cnossus or Tiryns? ^ Every Greek 
knew his ‘ ‘ Iliad * ' but not one ever thought of digging up the hill of Troy. We, 
on the contrary, are moved by a secret piety to preserve the aqueducts of the 
Campagna, the Etruscan tombs, the rums of Luxor and Katnak, the crumbling 
castles of the Rhine, the Roman Limes, Hersfeld and Pauhnzclla from becoming 
mere rubbish — but we keep them as rmns, feelmg in some subtle way that re- 
construction would deprive them of something, indefinable in terms, that can 
never be reproduced.^ Nothing was further from the Classical mind than this 
reverence for the weather-beaten evidences of a once and a formerly. It cleared 
out of sight everything that did not speak of the present; never was the old 
preserved because it was old. After the Persians had destroyed old Athens, the 
citizens threw columns, statues, reliefs, broken or not, over the Acropolis wall, 
in order to start afresh with a clean slate — and the resultant scrap-heaps have 
been our richest sources for the art of the 6th Centuiy. Their action was quite 
in keeping with the style of a Culture that raised cremation to the rank of a 
major symbol and refused with scorn to bind daily life to a chronology. Ouf 
choice has been, as usual, the opposite. The heroic landscape of the Claude 
Lorrain type is inconceivable without ruins. The English park with its atmos- 
pheric suggestion, which supplanted the French about 1750 and abandoned 
the great perspective idea of the latter in favour of the “Nature*' of Addison, 
Pope and sensibility, introduced into its stock of motives perhaps the most 
astonishing bizatrerie ever perpetrated, the artificial rmn^ in order to deepen 
the historical character in the presented landscape.^ The Egyptian Culture 
restored the works of its early period, but it would never have ventured to bmld 
rums as the symbols of the past. Again, it is not the Classical statue, but the 
Classical torso that we really love. It has had a destiny: something suggestive 
of the past as past envelops it, and our imagination delights to fill the empty 

1 Pausanias, it should be observed, was neither by date nor by origin a Greek — Tn 

® places, as you stand on it, the great towered and embattled oiccmte produces an illusion* 
it looks as if it were still equipped and defended One vivid challenge at any rate it flmgs down 
before you, it compels you to make up your mind on the matter of restoration. For myself, I have no 
hesitation; I prefer in every case the ruined, however ruined, to the reconstructed however splen- 
did, , . . After that, I am hcc to say that the restoration of Carcassonne is a splendid achievement 
(Henry James, “A Little Tour m France,*’ xxiii ) Yet if ever there was a reconstruction carried out 
with piety and scholarship as well as skill, it was Viollet-le-Duc's reconstruction of these old town- 
wails. — Tr 

® Home, an English philosopher of the i8th Century, declared in a lecture on English parks that 
Gothic rqps represented the triumph of tim om pwtr. Classical rums that of barbarism over taste 
It was that age that first discovered the beauty of the ruin-studdcd Rhine, which was thenceforward 
the hutofk river of the Germans, 
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space ot missing limbs with the pulse and swing of invisible lines A good 
restoration — and the secret charm of endless possibilities is all gone. 1 ven- 
ture to maintain that it is only by' way of this transposzUon into the musical that 
the remains of Classical sculpture can really reach us. The green bronze, the 
blackened marble, the fragments of a figure abolish for our ulnet eye the limi- 
tations of time and space. “Picturesque"' this has been called — the brand- 
new statue and building and the too-well-groomed park are not picturesque 

and the word is just to this extent, that the deep meaning of this weather- 
ing IS the same as that of the studio-brown But, at bottom, what both express 
IS the spirit of instrumental music. Would the Spearman of Polycletus, stand- 
ing before us in flashing bronze and with enamel eyes and gilded hair, affect 
us as it does in the state of blackened age? Would not the Vatican torso of 
Heracles lose its mighty impressiveness if, one fine day, the missing parts were 
discovered and replaced^ And would not the towers and domes of our old 
Cities lose their deep metaphysical charm if they were sheathed in new copper? 
Age, for us as for the Egyptian, ennobles all things For Classical man, it 
depreciates them 

Lastly, consider Western tragedy, observe how the same feeling leads it to 
prefer “historicar* material — meaning thereby not so much demonstrably 
actual or even possible, but remote and crusted subjects That which the Faustian 
soul wanted, and must have, could not be expressed by any event of purely 
momentary meaning, lacking in distance of time or place, or by a tragic art 
of the Classical kind, or by a timeless myth. Our tragedies, consequently, are 
tragedies of the past and of the future — the latter category, in which men yet 
to be are shown as carriers of a Destiny, is represented in a certain sense by 
“Faust/" “Peer Gynt” and the “Gotterdammerung."" But tragedies of the 
present we have not^ apart from the trivial social drama of the 15th Century.^ 
If Shakespeare wanted on occasion to express anything of importance in the 
present, he at least removed the scene of it to some foreign land — Italy for 
preference — in which he had never been, and German poets likewise take 
England or France — always for the sake of getting rid of that nearness of time 
and place which the Attic drama emphasized even in the case of a mythological 
subject. 

1 English readers will very' likely chink of the case of Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” with its 
extreme contrast of the chcapiy-satincal present-day scene and the noble and tragic scenes of far past 
and far future — Tf, 
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MUSIC AND PLASTIC 
II 

ACT 1 AND PORTflAiT 
1 

The Classical has been characterized as a culture of the Body and the Northern 
as a culture of the Spirit, and not without a certain amhe-pensh of disprizing 
the one in favour of the other. Though it was mainly in trivialities that 
Renaissance taste made its contrasts between Classical and Modern, Pagan and 
Christian, yet even this might have led to decisive discoveries if ody men 
had seen how to get behind formula to origins. 

If the environment of a man (whatever else it may be) is with respect to him 
a macrocosm with respect to a microcosm, an immense aggregate of symbols, 
then the man himself, in so far as he belongs to the fabric of actuality, in so 
far as he is phenomenal, must be comprised in the general symbolism. But, in 
the impress of him made upon men like himself, what is it that possesses the 
force of Symbol, viz , the capacity of summing within itself and intelligibly 
presenting the essence of that man and the signification of his being? Art gives 
the answer. 

But this answer is necessarily different in different Cultures. As each lives 
differently, so each is diffeiently impressed by Life. For the mode of human 
imagining — metaphysical, ethical, artistic imagining alike — it is more than 
important, it is determinant that the individual feels himself as a body amongst 
bodies or, on the contrary, as a centre in endless space, that he subtilizes his 
ego into lone distinctness or, on the contrary, regards it as substantially part of 
the general consensus, that the directional character is asserted or, on the con- 
trary, denied in the rhythm and course of his life. In all these ways the prime- 
symbol of the great Culture comes to manifestation: this is indeed a world- 
feeling, but the life-ideal conforms to it. From the Classical ideal followed 
unreserved acceptance of the sensuous instant, from the Western a not less 
passionate wrestle to overcome it. The Apollinian soul. Euclidean and point- 
formed, felt the empirical visible body as the complete expression of its own 
way of being, the Faustian, roving into all distances, found this expression not 
in person, aS>ixa, but in personality, character, call it what you will. ‘‘SouF' for 
the real Hellene was in last analysis the foim of his body — and thus Aristotle 

1 The word Akt means ’*posc” and, m art language/ ‘nude ** In this work it must be understood 
in a widened connotation — vk , as expressing the instancancous-bccomc as against the hktoricajlr- 
becoming, the presentation in the perfect as against the imperfect sense, the act as against the action. 
It has therefore been retained, ‘'nude" however being substituted m certain cases 
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defined it “Body** for Faustian man was the vessel of the soul — and thus 
Goethe felt it 

But the result of this is that Culture and Culture difiFer very greatly in their 
selection and formation of their humane arts. While Gluck expresses the woe 
of Armida by a melody combined with drear gnawing tones in the instrumental 
accompaniment, the same is achieved in Pergamene sculptures by making every 
muscle speak. The Hellenistic portraiture tries to draw a spiritual type m the 
structure of its heads In China the heads of the Saints of Ling-yan-si tell of a 
wholly personal inner life by their look and the play of the corners of the 
mouth 

The Classical tendency towards making the body the sole spokesman is 
emphatically not the result of any carnal overload in the race (to the man of 
{rw(^po<rwT; wantonness was not permitted h was not^ as Nietzsche thought, 
an orgiastic joy of untrammelled energy and perfervid passion. This sort of 
thing IS much nearer to the ideals of Germanic-Christian or of Indian chivalry 
What Apollinian man and Apollmian art can claim as their very own is simply 
the apotheosis of the bodily phenomenon^ taking the word perfectly literally — > 
the rhythmic proportioning of limbs and harmonious build of muscles. This 
is not Pagan as against Christian, it is Attic as against Baroque, for it was 
Baroque mankind (Christian or unbeliever, monk or rationalist) that first 
utterly put away the cult of the palpable awjua, carrying its alienation indeed to 
the extremes of bodily uncleanliness that prevailed in the entourage of 
Louis XIV, 2 whose full wigs and lacc cuffs and buckled shoes covered up Body 
with a whole web of ornament 

Thus the Classical plastic art, after liberating the form completely from 
the actual or imaginary back-wall and setting it up in the open, free and 
unrelated, to be seen as a body among bodies, moved on logically till 
the naked body became its only subject. And, moreover, it is unlike every 
other kind of sculpture recorded in art-history in that its treatment of 
the bounding surfaces of this body is anatomically convincing Here is the 
Euclidean world-principle carried to the extreme,* any envelope whatever 
would have been in contradiction, however slightly, with the Apollinian 
phenomenon, would have indicated, however timidly, the existence of the 
circum-space. 

In this art, what is ornamental in the high sense resides entirely in the pro- 
portions of the structure ^ and the equivalence of the axes in rcsp<?ct of support 
and load. Standing, sitting, lying down but always self-secure, the body has, 

1 One need only contrast the Greek artist with Rubens and Rabelais 

* Of whom one of his mistfcsscs remarked that he “ smelt hkc a carcass'' (qu'il puait cotmne unc 
charogne). Note also how the musician generally has a reputation for uncleanliness. 

3 From the solemn canon of Polyclctus to the elegance of Lysippus the same process of lightening 
is |omg &a in the body-build as that which brought the column from the Doric to the Corinthian 
order. The Euclidean feeling was beginning to relax. 
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ike the peripteros, no interior, that is, no ‘‘soul." The significance of the 
rnuscle-reiicf, carried out absolutely m the round, is the same as that of the self- 
:losing array of the columns, both contain the whoU of the form-language of 
the work 

It was a strictly metaphysical reason, the need of a supre^r^c life-symbol for 
themselves, that brought the later Hellenes to this art, which under ail the 
consummate achievement is a narrow one. It is not true that this ’language 
of the outer surface is the completest, or the most natural, or even the most 
obvious mode of representing the human being. Quite the contrary. If the 
Renaissance, with its ardent theory and its immense misconception of its own 
tendency, had not continued to dominate our judgment — long after the plastic 
art Itself had become entirely alien to our inner soul — we should not have 
waited till to-day to observe this distinctive character of the Attic style. No 
Egyptian or Chinese sculptor ever dreamed of using external anatomy to ex- 
press his meaning. In Gothic image-work a language of the muscles is unheard 
of. The human tracery that clothes the mighty Gothic framework with a web 
of countless figures and reliefs (Chartres cathedral has more than tm thousand 
such) IS not merely ornament, as early as about iioo it is employed for the 
expression of schemes and purposes far grander than even the grandest of Clas- 
sical plastic For these masses of figures constitute a tragic unit. Here, by the 
North even earlier than by Dante, the historical feeling of the Faustian soul — 
of which the deep sacrament of Contrition is the spiritual expression and the 
rite of Confession the grave teacher — is intensified to the tragic fullness of a 
world-drama. That which Joachim of Floris, at this very time, was seeing in 
his Apulian cell — the picture of the world, not as Cosmos, but as a Divine 
History and succession of three world-ages ^ — the craftsmen were expressing 
at Reims, Amiens and Paris in serial presentation of it from the Fall to the Last 
Judgment. Each of the scenes, each of the great symbolic figures, had its sig- 
nificant place in the sacred edifice, each its r 61 c m the immense world-poem. 
Then, too, each individual man came to feel how his life-course was fitted as 
ornament in the plan of Divine history, and to experience this personal connex- 
ion with it in the forms of Contrition and Confession. And thus these bodies of 
stone are not mere servants of the architecture. They have a deep and particular 
meaning of their own, the same meaning as the memorial-tomb brings to expres- 
sion with ever-increasing intensity from the Royal Tombs of St Denis onward; 
they speak of a prsonality. Just as Classical man properly meant, with his 
perfected working-out of superficial body (for all the anatomical aspiration of 
the Greek artist comes to that in the end), to exhaust the whole essence of the 
living phenomenon in and by the rendering of its bounding surfaces, so Faustian 
man no less logically found the most genuine, the only exhaustive, expres- 
sion of his Iife-feehng in the Portrait. The Hellenic treatment of the^^ude-Tis 

^ See p. 19. — Tn 
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the great exceptional case, in this and in this only has it led to an aft of the 
high order. ^ 

Aa and Portrait have never hitherto been felt as constituting an opposition, 
and consequently the full significance of their appearances in art-history has 
never been appreciated. And yet it is in the conflict of these two form-ideals 
that the contrast of two worlds is first manifested m full. There, on the one 
hand, an'" existence is made to show itself in the composition of the exterior 
structure, here, on the other hand, the human interior, the Soul, is made to 
speak of itself, as the interior of a church speaks to us through its fagade or 
face. A mosque had no face, and consequently the Iconoclastic movement of 
the Moslems and the Pauiicians — which under Leo III spread to Byzantium 
and beyond — necessarily drove the portrait-element quite out of the arts of 
form, so that thenceforward they possessed only a fixed stock of human ara- 
besques. In Egypt the face of the statue was equivalent to the pylon, the face 
of the temple-plan, it was a mighty emergence out of the srone-mass of the 
body, as we see in the Hyksos Sphinx ** of Tams and the portrait of Amenem- 
het III. In China the face is like a landscape, full of wrinkles and little signs 
that mean something. But, for us, the portrait is mustoah The look, the play 
of the mouth, the pose of head and hands — these things are a fugue of the 
subtlest meaning, a composition of many voices that sounds to the understand- 
ing beholder. 

But in order to grasp the significance of the portraiture of the West more 
specifically in contrast with that of Egypt and that of China, we have to con- 
sider the deep change in the language of the West that began in Merovingian 
times to foreshadow the dawn of a new life-feeling. This change extended 
eq^ually over the old German and the vulgar Latin, but it affected only the 
tongues spoken in the countries of the coming Culture (for instance, Norwegian 
and Spanish, but not Rumanian) The change would be inexplicable if we were 
to regard merely the spirit of these languages and their “influence'* of one upon 
anotW, the explanation is in the spirit of the mankind that raised a mere way 
of using words to the level of a symbol. Instead of sum^ Gothic m, wc say 
self hifty I am^ je sms; instead of fectstt^ we say pu habes faepum^ Pu as du babes 
gitdn; and again, dat un homme^ man hat. This has hitherto been a riddle * 
because families of languages were considered as beings, but the mystery is 
solved when we discover in the idiom the reflection of a soul. The Faustian 
soul is here beginning to remould for its own use grammatical material of the 
most varied provenance. The coming of this specific “ T ' is the first dawning of 

' In other countries, c.g., old Egypt and Japan (to anticipate a particularly foolish and shallow 
assertion), the sight of naked men was a far more ordinary and commonplace thing than it was m 
Athens, but the Japanese art-lover feds emphasiird nudity as ridiculous and vulgar. The nude is 
deleted (as for that matter it is in the “Adam and Evc“ of Bamberg Cathedral), but merely as sm 
objfect v!^thout any significance of potential whatsoever 

^ * Kiugc, Diutseki Spaebpseb, (1510), pp. lox ct scq. 
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hat personality-idea which was so much later to create the sacrament of 
:ontrition and personal absolution. This “ego habeo factum,’' the insertion of 
he auxiliaries “have’* and “be” between a doer and a deed, in lieu of the 
‘feci” which expresses activated body, replaces the world of bodies by one of 
unctions between centres of force, the static syntax by a dynamic. And this 
‘T’ and “Thou” is the key to Gothic portraiture. A Hellenistic portrait is 
he type of an attitude — a confession it is not, either to the creator of it or to 
he understanding spectator. But our portraits depict something sm genens, 
>nce occurring and never recurring, a life-history expressed in a moment, a 
vorid-centre for which everything else is worid-around, exactly as the gram- 
natical subject “ 1 ” becomes the centre of force m the Faustian sentence. 

It has been shown how the experience of the extended has its origin in the 
living dmcHon^ ttme, destiny. In the perfected “being” of the all-round nude 
body the depth-experience has been cut away, but the “look” of a portrait 
leads this experience into the supersensuous infinite. Therefore the Ancient art 
IS an art of the near and tangible and timeless, it prefers motives of brief, brief- 
est, pause between two movements, the last moment before Myron’s athlete 
throws the discus, or the first moment after Paeonius’s Nike has alighted from 
the air, when the swing of the body is ending and the streaming draperies have 
not yet fallen — attitudes devoid equally of duration and of direction, disen- 
gaged from future and from past “ Veni, vidi, vici” is just such another atti- 
tude. But in “I — came, I — saw, I — conquered” there is a becoming each 
time in the very build of the sentence. 

The depth-experience is a becoming and effects a become, signifies time and 
evokes space, is at once cosmic and historical. Living direction marches to the 
horizon as to the future. As early as 1x30 the Madonna of the St Anne entrance 
of Notre-Dame dreams of this future: so, later, the Cologne “Madonna with 
the Bean-blossom” of Meister Wilhelm. Long before the Moses of Michel- 
angelo, the Moses of Klaus Sluter’s well in the Chartreuse of Dijon meditates 
on destiny, and even the Sibyls of the Sistine Chapel are forestalled by those of 
Giovanni Pisano in Sant’ Andrea at Pistoia (1300). And, lastly, there are the 
figures on the Gothic tombs — * how they rest from the long journey of Destiny 
and how completely they contrast with the timeless grave and gay that is repre- 
sented on the stelae of Attic cemeteries.^ The Western portraiture is endless in 
every sense, for it begins to wake out of the stone from about ixoo and it has 
become completely music in the 17th Century. It takes its man not as a mere 
centre of the World-as-Nature which as phenomenon receives shape and signi- 
ficance from his being, but, above all, as a centre of the World-as-History. 
The Classical statue is a piece of present “Nature” and nothing besides. The 
Classical poetry is statuary in verse. Herein is the root of our feeling that 
ascribes to the Greek an unreserved devotion to Nature. We shall never ca- 
1 A Conze, I>t$ Attmhm Grabrehefs (1853 etc ). 
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tirely shake off the idea that the Gothic style as compared with the Greek is 
unnatural/* Of course it is, for it is more than Nature, only we arc unneces- 
sarily loath to realize that it is a deficiency in the Greek that our feeling has 
detected. The Western form-language is richer — portraiture belongs to Na- 
ture and to history. A tomb by one of those great Netherianders who worked 
on the Royal graves of St. Denis from ix6o, a portrait by Holbein or Titian or 
Rembrandt or Goya, is a hografhy^ and a self-portrait is a historical confession 
To make one’s confession is not to avow an act but to lay before the Judge the 
inner history of that act. The act is patent, its roots the personal secret. When 
the Protestant or the Freethinker opposes auricular confession, it never occurs 
to him that he is rejecting merely the outward form of the idea and not the idea 
itself. He declines to confess to the priest, but he confesses to himself, to a 
friend, or to all and sundry. The whole of Northern poetry is one outspoken 
confession So are the portrait of Rembrandt and the music of Beethoven. 
What Raphael and Calderon and Haydn told to the priests, these men put into 
the language of their works One who is forced to be silent because the great- 
ness of form that can take in even the ultimate things has been denied him . . . 
goes under like Holderlin. Western man lives in the consciousness of his becom- 
ing and his eyes are constantly upon past and future. The Greek lives point- 
wise, ahistoncally, somatically. No Greek would have been capable of a 
genuine self-criticism. As the phenomenon of the nude statue is the com- 
pletely ahistoric copy of a man, so the Western self-portrait is the exact 
equivalent of the ‘*Werther** or “Tasso*' autobiography. To the Classical 
both are equally and wholly alien. There is nothing so impersonal as Greek 
art, that Scopas or Polyclctus should make an image of himself is something 
quite inconceivable. 

Looking at the work of Phidias, of Polyclctus, or of any master later than 
the Persian Wats, do we not see m the doming of the brow, the lips, the set of 
the nose, the blind eyes, the expression of entirely non-personal, plantlike, 
soulless vitality? And may we not ask ourselves whether this is the form- 
language that IS capable even of hinting at an inner experience? Michelangelo 
devoted himself with all passion to the study of anatomy, but the phenomenal 
body that he works out is always the expression of the activity of all bones, 
smews and organs of the mstde; without deliberate intention, the living that is 
under the skin comes out in the phenomenon. It is a physiognomy, and not a 
system, of muscles that he calls to life. But this means at once that the per- 
sonal destiny and not the material body has become the starting-point of the 
form-feeling. There is more psychology (and less “Nature’*) in the arm of one 
of his Slaves ^ than there is in the whole head of Praxiteles’s Hermes ^ Myron*s 

^ louvre. Replicas of the pair to the Vict aod Alb Museuin, Londoo. — Tr 

® Ol^pia — the only unquestioned original that we have from the ‘‘great age/’ Refctcoccs 
would be superfluous, for few, if any. Classical works arc better or more widely known. — Tr. 
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)iscoboIus,^ on the other hand, renders the extenor form purely as itself, wi th- 
at relation of any sort to the inner organs, let alone to any “soul ” One has 
nly to take the best work of this period and compare it with the old Egyptian 
tatues, say the Village Sheikh*’ ^ King Phiops (Pepi), or again with 
)onatello’s “David,” ® to understand at once what it means to recognize a 
)ody purely with reference to its material boundaries Everything m a head 
hat might allow something intimate or spiritual to become phenomenal the 
jreeks (and markedly this same Myron) most carefully avoid. Once this 
haracteristic has struck us, the best heads of the great age sooner or later begin 
o pall. Seen in the perspective of our world-feclmg, they are stupid and dull, 
vanting m the biographical element, devoid of any destmy. It was not out of 
:aprice that that age objected so strongly to votive images The statues of 
Olympian victors are representatives of a fighting attitude. Right down to 
Lysippus there is not one single character-head, but only masks. Again, con- 
sidering the figure as a whole, with what skill the Greeks avoid giving any 
impression that the head is the favoured part of the body> That is why these 
heads are so small, so un-significant m their pose, so un-thoroughly modelled. 
Always they are formed as a part of the body like arms and legs, never as the seat 
and symbol of an “I.” 

At last, even, we come to regard the feminine (not to say effeminate) look 
of many of these heads of the 5 th, and still more of the 4th, Centuries ^ as the 

— no doubt unintentional — outcome of an effort to get rid of personal char- 
acter entirely* We should probably be justified in concluding that the ideal 
facial type of this art — which was certainly not an art for the people, as the 
later naturalistic portrait-sculpture at once shows — was arrived at by reject- 
ing all elements of an individual or historical character; that is, by steadily 
narrowing down the field of view to the pure Euclidean 

The portraiture of the great age of Baroque, on the contrary, applies to 
historical distance all those means of pictorial counterpoint that we already 
know as the fabric of their spatial distance — the brown-dipped atmosphere, 
the perspective, the dynamic brush-stroke, the quivering colour-tones and lights 

— and with their aid succeeds in treating body as something intrinsically non- 
matenal, as the highly expressive envelope of a space-commanding ego (This 
problem the fresco-technique, Euclidean that it is, is powerless to solve ) The 
whole painting has only one theme, a soul Observe the rendering of the hands 

^ Of the several copies that have survived, all imperfectly preserved, that la the Palazzo Massimi 
IS accounted the best. The restoration which, once seen, convinces, is Professor Furtwangler's 
(shown in Ency Bnt , XI Ed , article Greek Art, fig, 68) — Tr, 

2 A cast of this is m the British Museum (illustrated in the Museum Guide to Egypt. Antiq., 
pi XXI), — Tr 

® In the Bargello, Florence. Replica in Vict and Alb Museum, London — ' Tr 

* The "'Apollo with the lyre” at Munich was admired by Winckelmann and his time as a Muse. 
Till quite recently a head of Athene (a copy of Praxiteles) at Bologna passed as chat of a^gcncrll. 
Such errors would be entirely impossible in dealing with a physiognomic art, c.g , Baroque 
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and the brow in Rembrandt (e.g , in the etching of Burgomaster Six or the por- 
trait of an architect at Cassel), and again, even so late, in Mar6cs and Leibl ^ 
— spiritual to the point of dcmateriaUzmg them, visionary, lyrical. Compare 
them with the hand and brow of an Apollo or a Poseidon of the Periclcan age! 

The Gochic,*too, had deeply and sincerely felt this It had draped body, 
not for Its own sake but for the sake of developing m the ornament of the 
drapery a form-language consonant with the language of the head and the hands 
in a fugue of Life So, too, with the relations of the voices in counterpoint and, 
in Baroque, those of the *‘conrinuo'’ to the upper voices of the orchestra. In 
Rembrandt there is always interplay of bass melody m the costume and motives 
in the head. 

Like the Gothic draped figure, the old Egyptian statue denies the intrinsic 
importance of body. As the former, by treating the clothing in a purely orna- 
mental fashion, reinforces the expressiveness of head and hands, so the latter, 
with a grandeur of idea never since equalled (at any rate m sculpture), holds 
the body — as it holds a pyramid or an obelisk — to a mathematical scheme 
and confines the personal clement to the head. The fall of draperies was meant 
in Athens to reveal the sense of the body, in the North to conceal it, in the one 
case the fabric becomes body, in the other it becomes music And from this 
deep contrast springs the silent battle that goes on in high-Renaissance work 
between the consciously-intended and the unconsciously-insistent ideals of the 
artist, a battle in which the first — anti-Gothic — often wins the superficial, 
but the second — Gothic becoming Baroque — invariably wins the funda- 
mental victory. 


II 

The opposition of ApolHnian and Faustian ideals of Humanity may now be 
stated concisely. Act and Portrait are to one another as body and space, instant 
and history, foreground and background, Euclidean and analytical number, 
proportion and relation. The Statue is rooted in the ground. Music (and the 
Western portrait u music, soul woven of colour-tones) invades and pervades 
space without limit. The fresco-painting is tied to the wall, trained on it, but 
the oil-pain tmg, the picture” on canvas or board or other table, is free from 
limitations of place. The Apollinian form-language reveals only the become, 
the Faustian shows above all a becoming. 

It IS for this reason that child-portraits and family groups are amongst the < 
finest and most intimately right achievements of the Western art. In the Attic , 
sculpture this motive is entirely absent, and although in Hellenistic times the 
playful motive of the Cupid or Putto came into favour, it was expressly as a 
being different from the other beings and not at all as a person growing or be- 
coming. The child links past and future. In every art of human representation ^ 
^ In his portrait of Frau Gedon, already alluded to, p. 
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lat has a claim to symbolic import, it signifies duration in the midst of phe- 
omenal change, the endlessness of Life. But the Classical Life exhausted it- 
df in the completeness of the moment. The individual shut his eyes to time- 
istances, he comprehended in his thought the men like himself whom he saw 
round him, but not the coming generations, and therefore thefe has never been 
a art that so emphatically ignored the intimate repiesentation of children as 
he Greek art did. Consider the multitude of chiid-figures that our* own art 
,as produced from early Gothic to dying Rococo — and m the Renaissance 
bove all — and find if you can in Classical art right down to Alexander one 
vork of importance that intentionally sets by the side of the worked-out body 
>f man or woman any child-element with existence still before it. 

Endless Becoming is comprehended m the idea of Motherhood, Woman as 
vlother ts Time and u Destiny. Just as the mysterious act of depth-experience 
ashions, out of sensation, extension and world, so through motherhood the 
>odily man is made an individual member of this world, in which thereupon 
le has a Destiny. All symbols of Time and Distance are also symbols of ma- 
ternity. Can IS the root-feeling of future, and all care is motherly. It expresses 
itself in the formation and the idea of Family and State and in the principle of 
[nheritance which underlies both Care may be either affirmed or denied — 
one can live care-filled or care-free. Similarly, Time may be looked at m the 
light of eternity or in the light of the instant, and the drama of begetting and 
bearing, or the drama of the nursing mother with her child, may be chosen as 
the symbol of Life to be made apprehensible by ail the means of art. India 
and the Classical took the first alternative, Egypt and the West the second.^ 
There is something of pure unrelated present in the Phallus and the Lmgam, 
and in the phenomenon of the Done column and the Attic statue as w^elL 
But the nursing Mother points into the future, and she is just the figure that 
IS entirely missing in the Classical art She could not possibly be rendered 
in the style of Phidias. One feels that this form is opposed to the sense of 
the phenomenon. 

But in the religious art of the West, the representation of Motherhood is the 
noblest of all tasks. As Gothic dawns, the Theotokos of the Byzantine changes 
into the Mater Dolorosa, the Mother of God. In German mythology she ap- 
pears (doubtless from Carolingian times only) as Frigga and Frau Holle. The 
same feeling comes out in beautiful Minnesinger fancies like Lady Sun, Lady 
World, Lady Love. The whole panorama of early Gothic mankind is pervaded 
by something maternal, something caring and patient, and Gcrmanic-Cathoiic 
Christianity — when it had ripened into full consciousness of itself and in one 
impulse settled its sacraments and created its Gothic Style — placed not the 
suffering Redeemer but the suffering Mother in the centre of its world-picture. About 
1x50, in the great epic of statuary of Reims Cathedral, the principal plac^in 
1 See p. 136 and also Vok II, p. 354. 
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centre of the main porch, which in the cathedrals of Pans and Amiens was still 
that of Christ, was assigned to the Madonna, and it was about this time, too, 
that the Tuscan school at Arezzo and Siena (Guido da Siena) began to infuse a 
suggestion of mother-love into the conventional Byzantine Theotokos. And 
after that the Madonnas of Raphael led the way to the purely human type of 
the Baroque, the mother m the sweetheart — Ophelia, Gretchen — whose 
secret reveals itself in the glorious close of Faust 11 and in its fusion with the 
early Gothic Mary 

As against these types, the imagination of the Greeks conceived goddesses 
who are either Amazons like Athene or het^ras like Aphrodite. In the root- 
feeling which produced the Classical type of womanhood, £rmdulncss has a 
vegetal character — m this connexion as in others the word cr%a exhaustively 
expresses the meaning of the phenomenon. Think of the masterpieces of this 
art, the three mighty female bodies of the East Pediment of the Parthenon/ and 
compare with them that noblest image of a mother, RaphaeFs Sistinc Madonna 
In the latter, all bodilmess has disappeared. She is all distance and space The 
Helen of the “Iliad,** compared with Kriemhiid, the motherly comrade of 
Siegfried, is a courtesan, while Antigone and Clytxmnestra are Amazons. 
How strangely even iEschylus passes over in silence the mother-tragic m Cly- 
tasmnestra^ The figure of Medea is nothing less than the mythic mverse of the 
Faustian “Mater Dolorosa’*, her tragic is not one of future or children, it is 
with her lover, the symbol of wholly-present life, that her universe collapses 
Kriemhiid revenges her unborn children — it is tins future that has been mur- 
dered in her — but Medea revenges only a past happiness. When the Classical 
sculpture, lau art that it is/ arrives at secularizing ^ the pictures of the god, 
it creates the antique ideal of female form in a Cnidian Aphrodite — merely a 
very beautiful object, not a character or an ego but a piece of Nature. And in 
the end Praxiteles finds the hardihood to represent a goddess entirely naked. 
This innovation met with severe criticism, for it was felt to be a sign of the 
decline of the Classical world-fecling, suitable as it was to erotic symbolism, it 

^ The so-called “Three Fates" in the British Museum — Tr. 

® The Orphic springtime contemplaUs the Gods and docs not see them. See Vol II, p 545. 

3 There was indeed a beginning of this in the aristocratic epic of Homer — so nearly a km to the 
courtly narrative art of Boccaccio But throughout the Classical age strictly religious people felt 
It as a profanation, the worship that shines through the Homeric poems is quite without idolatry, 
and a further proof is the anger of thinkers who, like Heraclitus and Plato, were m dose touch with 
the temple tradition It will occur to the student that the unrestricted handling of even the highest 
divinities in this very late art is not unlike the theatrical Catholicism of Rossini and Lisist, which 
IS already foreshadowed in Corelli and Hindcl and had, earlier even, almost Jed to the condemnation 
of Church music m 1564 

(The event alluded to m the last line is the dispute in and after the Council of Trent as to the 
nature and conduct of Church music If Wagner's suggestion that Pope Marcellus II tried to exclude 
It altogether is exaggerated, it is certain at least that the complaints were deep and powerful, and 
tEat th^T^^uncil found it necessary to forbid "unworthy music in the house of God" and to brmg the 
subject under the disciplinary control of the Bishops — Tr ) 
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vas m sharp contradiction with the dignity of the older Greek religion But 
‘xactly then, too, a portrait-art ventured to show itself, simultaneously with 
he invention of a form that has never since been forgotten, the bust, Un- 
brtunately (here as elsewhere) art-research has made the mistake of discovering 
in this the “beginnings’* of “the” portrait. In reality, vAiercas a Gothic 
visage speaks of an individual destiny, and even an Egyptian — in spite of the 
rigid formalism of the figure — has the recognizable traits of the individual 
person (since otherwise it could not serve as dwelling for the higher soul of the 
dead, his Ka), the Greeks developed a taste for typical representations just as 
the contemporary comedy produced standard men and situations, to which any 
names whatever could be affixed. The “portrait” is distinguishable not by 
personal traits but by the label only. This is the general custom amongst 
children and primitive men, and it is connected with name-magic. The name 
serves to capture some essence of what is named and to bind it as an ob- 
ject which thereupon becomes specific for every beholder. The statues of the 
Tyrannicides,^ the (Etruscan) statues of Kings in the Capitol and the “iconic” 
portraits of victors at Olympia must have been portraits of this sort, viz., not 
likenesses but figures with names. But now, in the later phase, there was an 
additional factor — the tendency of the time towards genre arid applied art, 
which produced also the Corinthian column. What the sculptors worked out 
was the types of life’s stage, the which we mistranslate by character but 
which is really the kinds and modes of public behaviour and attitude, thus there 
IS “the” grave Commander, “the” tragic poet, “the” passion-torn actor, 
“the” absorbed philospher. Here is the real key to the understanding of the 
celebrated Hellenistic portraiture, for which the quite unjustifiable claim has 
been set up that its products are expressions of a deep spiritual life. It is not of 
much moment whether the work bears the name of someone long dead — the 
Sophocles ^ was sculptured about 340 — or of a living man like the Pericles of 
Cresilas.® It was only in the 4th Century that Demetrius of Alopeke began to 
emphasize individual traits in the external bmld of the man and Lysistratus the 
brother of Lysippus to copy (as PImy tells us) a plaster-of-paris cast of the 
subject’s face without much subsequent modification. And how little such 
portraiture is portraiture in Rembrandt’s sense should surely have been obvious 
to anyone. The soul is missing The brilliant fidelity of Roman busts especially 
has been mistaken for physiognomic depth. But what really distinguishes the 
higher work from this craftsman’s and virtuoso’s work is an intention that is 
the precise opposite of the artistic intention of a Marees or a Lcibl That is, 
in such work the important and significant is not brough out, it is put m. An 

^ Harmodius and Anstogiton At Naples. Illustrated in Ency Bnt XI cd , article Gntk Art, 
fig 50 Cast in British Museum — Tr 

* The famous statue now in the Latcran Museum, Rome — Tr, » ? 

^ See foot-note, p 130 An antique copy is in the British Museum — Tr 
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example of this is seen in the Demosthenes statue/ the artist of which possibly 
saw the orator m life. Here the particulars of the body-surface are emphasized, 
perhaps over-emphasized (“true to Nature, “ they called this then), but into 
the disposition so conceived he works the character-type of the Serious Orator 
which we meet igam on different bases m the portraits of i^lschmes and Lysias 
at Naples. That is truth to life, undoubtedly, but it is truth to life as Classical 
man felt It, typical and impersonal. We have contemplated the result with 
out eyes, and have accordingly misunderstood it. 

Ill 

In the oil-paintmg age that followed the end of the Renaissance, the depth 
of an artist can be accurately measured by the content of his portraits. To this 
rule there is hardly an exception. All forms in the picture (whether single, 
or in scenes, groups or masses) ® arc fundamentally felt as portraits, whether 
they are meant to be so or not is immaterial, for the individual painter has no 
choice in the matter Nothing is more instructive than to observe how under 
the hands of a real Faustian man even the Act transforms itself into a portrait- 
study ^ Take two German masters like Lucas Cranach and Tilmann Ricmen- 
schneider who were untouched by any theory and (in contrast to Durer, whose 
inclination to aesthetic subtlety made him pliant before alien tendencies) 
worked in unqualified naivete. They seldom depict the Act, and when they do 
so, they show themselves entirely unable to concentrate their expression on the 
immediately-present plane-specified bodihness. The meaning of the human 
phenomenon, and therefore of the representation of it, remains entirely in the 
head, and is consistently physiognomical rather than anatomical. And the 
same may be said of Durer’s Lucrezia, notwithstanding his Italian studies and 
the quite opposite intention A Faustian act is a contradiction in itself — 
hence the character-heads that we so often see on feeble act-representations (as 
far back as the Job of old French cathedral-sculpture) and hence also the labori- 
ous, forced, equivocal character that arouses our dislike in too manifest efforts 
to placate the Classical ideal — sacrifices offered up not fay the soul but by the 
cultivated understanding. In the whole of painting after Leonardo there is not 
one important or distinctive work that derives its meaning from the Euclidean 
being of the nude body. It is mere incomprehension to quote Rubens here, and 
to compare his unbridled dynamism of swelling bodies m any respect whatever 
with the art of Praxiteles and even Scopas. It is owing precisely to his splendid 
sensuality that he is so far from the staUc of Signorelli’s bodies. If there ever 
was an artist who could put a maximum of “becoming” into the beauty of 

^ la the Vatican Museum — Tr> 

* Even the landscape of the Baroque develops from composed backgrounds to portraits of 
de^nitc tocaiirtcs, representations of the soul of these localities which arc thus endowed with facis* 

* It could be said of Hellenistic portrait art that it followed exactly the opposite course 
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naked bodies, who could treat bodily floridness hismicdly and convey the 
(utterly un-Hellenic) idea of an inexhaustible outflowing from within, ir was 
Rubens. Compare the horse's head from the Parthenon pediment ^ with his 
horses' heads in the Battle of the Amazons,^ and the deep metaphysical contrast 
between the two conceptions of the same phenomenal clemedt is felt at once. 
In Rubens (recalling once more the characteristic opposition of Apollinian and 
Faustian mathematics) the body is not magnitude but relation. What matters 
IS not the regimen of its external structure but the fullness of life that streams 
out of It and the stride of its life along the road from youth to age, where the 
Last Judgment that turns bodies into flames takes up the motive and intertwines 
it in the quivering web of active space. Such a synthesis is entirely un-Classical; 
but even nymphs, when it is Corot who paints them, are likewise shapes 
ready to dissolve into colour-patches reflecting endless space. Such was not the 
intention of the Classical artist when he depicted the Act 
At the same time, the Greek form-'ideal — the self-contained unit of being 
expressed in sculpture — has equally to be distinguished from that of the 
merely beautiful bodies on which painters from Giorgione to Boucher were 
always exercising their cleverness, which are fleshly still-ltfe, genre-work 
expressing merely a certain gay sensuousness (e.g., “Rubens’s wife m a fur 
cloak/’ 0 and in contrast with the high ethical significance of the Classical 
Act have almost no symbolic force/ Magnificent as these men’s painting is, 
therefore, they have not succeeded in reaching the highest levels either of 
portraiture or of space-representation in landscape. Their brown and their 
green and their perspective lack “religiousness,’' future, Destiny. They arc 
masters only in the domain of demmtary form, and when it has actualized this 
their art is exhausted. It is they who constitute the substance-element in the 
development-history of a great art. But when a great artist pressed on beyond 
them to a form that was to be capable of embracing the whole meaning of the 
world, he had necessarily to push to perfection the treatment of the nude 
body if his world was the Classical, and not to do so if it was our North. 
Rembrandt never once painted an Act, in this foreground sense, and if 
Leonardo, Titian, Velasquez (and, among moderns, Menzel, Leibl, Mattes 
and Manet) did so at all, it was very rarely; and even then, so to say, they 
painted bodies as landscapes The portrait is ever the touchstone ^ 

But no one would ever judge masters like Signorelli, Mantegna, Botticelli 
or even Verrocchio, by the quality of their portraits. The equestrian statue of 

^ British Museum — Tr * Pinakothck, Munich — Tr, 

« Art Gallery, Vienna — Tr. 

4 Nothing more clearly displays the decadence of Western art since the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury than its absurd mass-wise rendering of nudes, the deeper meaning of study of the nude and the 
importance of the motive have been entirely forgotten 

6 By chat test Rubens, and, among moderns, especially Feuerbach and Bocklin, lose, while 
Goya, Daumier, and, in Germany, Oldach, Wasmann Rayski and many another almost*forgoAcn 
artist of the earlier 19th Century, gam. And Marccs passes to the rank of the very greatest 
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Can Grande Lof 1330 is in a fat higher sense a portrait than the Bartolommeo 
Colleoni is; and Raphael's portraits (the best of which c.g , Pope Julius II were 
done under the influence of the Venetian Sebastian del Piombo), could be 
ignored altogether in an appreciation of his creative work It is only with 
Leonardo that the portrait begins to count seriously. Between fresco-tech- 
nique and oil-painting there is a subtle opposition. In fact, Giovanm Bellini's 
"Doge"XLoredano) ^ is the first great oxl-portrait. Here too the character of 
the Renaissance as a protest against the Faustian spirit of the West betrays 
itself. The episode of Florence amounts to an attempt to replace the Portrait 
of the Gothic style (as distinct from the “ ideal *’ portrait of late-Classical art, 
which was well known through the Caesar-busts) by the Act as human symbol. 
Logically, therefore, the entire art of the Renaissance should be wanting in the 
physiognomic traits. And yet the strong undercurrent of Faustian art-wiil kept 
alive, not only in the smaller towns and schools of middle Italy, but also in the 
instincts of the great masters themselves, a Gothic tradition that was never 
interrupted. Nay, the physiognomic of Gothic art even made itself master of 
the Southern nude body, alien as this clement was Its creations are not bodies 
that speak to us through static definition of their bounding surfaces. What 
we see is a dumb-show that spreads from the face over all parts of the body, and 
the appreciative eye detects in this very nudity of Tuscany a deep identity with 
the drapery of the Gothic. Both are envelopes, neither a limitation The re- 
clining nude figures of Michelangelo in the Medici chapel are wholly and 
entirely the visage and the utterance of a soul But, above all, every head, 
painted or modelled, became of itself a portrait, even when the heads were of 
gods or saints. The whole of the portrait-work of A. Rossellino, Donatello, 
Benedetto de Maiano, Mino da Fiesole, stands so near in spirit to that of 
Van Eyck, Memlinc and the Early Rhenish masters as to be often indistinguish- 
able from theirs. There is not and there cannot be, I maintain, any genuine 
Renaissance portraiture, that is, a portraiture in which just that artistic senti- 
ment which differentiates the Court of the Palazzo Strozzi from the Loggia dei 
Lanzi and Perugmo from Cimabue applies itself to the rendering of a visage. 
In architecture, little as the new work was Apollinian in spirit, it was possible 
to create anti-Gothically, but in portraiture — no. It was too specifically 
Faustian a symbol. Michelangelo declined the task: passionately devoted as 
he was to his pursuit of a plastic ideal, he would have considered it an abdi- 
cation to busy himself with portraiture. His Brutus bust is as little of a por- 
trait as his de' Medici, whereas Botticelli's portrait of the latter is actual, 
and frankly Gothic to boot Michelangelo’s heads are allegories in the style 
of dawning Baroque, and their resemblance even to Hellenistic work is only 
superficial. And however highly we may value the Uzzano bust of Donatello ® 

^ ^ To®bs of the Scaligcrs, Verooa — Tf, * National Gallery, London — T#*. 

» Musco Nazionalc, Fibrcncc. — Jr. 
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— which IS perhaps the most important achievement of that age and that 
circle — it will be admitted that by the side of the portraits of the Venetians 
it hardly counts. 

It IS well worth noting that this overcoming of, or at least this desire to 
overcome, the Gothic Portrait with the Classical Act — theldecply historical 
and biographical form by the completely ahistoric — appears simultaneously 
With, and m association with, a decline in the capacity for self-examination and 
artistic confession m the Goethian sense. The true Renaissance man did not 
know what spiritual development meant. He managed to live entirely out- 
wardly, and this was the great good fortune and success of the Quattrocento. 
Between Dante’s ** Vita Nuova” and Michelangelo’s sonnets there is no poetic 
confession, no self-portrait of the high order. The Renaissance artist and 
humanist is the one single type of Western man for whom the word ’‘loneli- 
ness** remained unmeaning His life accomplished its course in the light of a 
courtly existence. His feelings and impressions were all public, and he had 
neither secret discontents nor reserves, while the life of the great contemporary 
Netherlandcrs, on the contrary, moved on in the shadow of their works. Is it 
perhaps permissible to add that it was because of this that that ocher symbol of 
histone distance, duration, care and ponderation, the State^ also disappeared 
from the purview of the Renaissance, between Dante and Michelangelo? In 
“fickle Florence*’ — whose great men one and all were cruelly maltreated and 
whose incapacity for political creation seems, by the side of other Western 
state-forms, to border on sheer hz^arrerte — and, more generally, wherever the 
anti-Gothic (which in this connexion means anti-dynastic) spirit displayed 
Itself vigorously in art and public life, the State made way for a truly Hellenic 
sorriness of Mcdicis, Sforzas, Borgias, Malatestas, and waste republics. Only 
that city where sculpture gained m foothold, where the Southern music was 
at home, where Gothic and Baroque joined hands in Giovanni Bellini and the 
Renaissance remained an affair of occasional dilettantism, had an art of por- 
traiture and therewith a subtle diplomacy and a will to political duration — 
Venice. 


IV 

The Renaissance was born of defiance, and therefore it lacked depth, width 
and soreness of creative instinct. It is the one and only epoch which was more 
consistent in theory than in performance and — in sharp contrast to Gothic and 
Baroque — the only one m which theoretically-formulated intention preceded 
(often enough surpassed) the ability to perform. But the fact that the individ- 
ual arts were forced to become satellites of a Classicist sculpture could not in 
the last analysis alter the essence of them, and could only impoverish their 
store of inward possibilities. For natures of medium size, the Renaissance 
theme was not too big, it was attractive indeed from its very plainness, and 
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wc miss consequently that Gothic wrestling with overpowering imprecise prob- 
lems which distinguishes the Rhenish and Flemish schools. The seductive ease 
and clarity of the Renaissance rests very largely upon evasion — the evasion of 
deeper reluctances by the aid of speciously simple rule* To men of the inward- 
ness of Memimc'or the power of Grunewald such conditions as those of the 
Tuscan form-world would have been fatal. They could not have developed 
their strength in and through but only against it. Seeing as we do no weak- 
ness m the form of the Renaissance masters, we are very prone to overrate their 
humanity. In Gothic, and again in Baroque, an entirely great artist was ful- 
filling his art in deepening and completing its language, but in Renaissance he 
was necessarily only destroying it. 

So It was m the cases of Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo, the only 
really great men of Italy after Dante. Is it not curious that between the mas- 
ters of the Gothic — who were nothing but silent workers in their art and yet 
achieved the very highest that could be achieved within its convention and its 
field — and the Venetians and Dutch of 1600 — who again were purely workers 
— there should be these three men who were not ‘'sculptors’* or ‘'painters” 
but thinkers^ and thinkers who of necessity busied themselves not merely with 
all the available means of artistic expression but with a thousand other things 
besides, ever restless and dissatisfied, in their effort to get at the real essence 
and aim of their being> Does it not mean — that m the Renaissance they could 
not “find themselves”? Each in his own fashion, each under his own tragic 
illusion, these three giants strove to be “Classical” in the Mcdicean sense, and 
yet It was they themselves who in one and another way — Raphael in respect 
of the line, Leonardo in respect of the surface, Michelangelo in respect of the 
body — shattered the dream. In them the misguided soul is^ finding its way 
back to Its Faustian starting-points. What they intended was to substitute pro- 
portion for relation, drawing for hght-and-air eiffect, Euclidean body for pure 
space But neither they nor others of their time produced a Euclidean-static 
sculpture — for that was possible once only, in Athens. In all their work one 
feels a secret music, in all their forms the movement-quality and the tending into 
distances and depths. They are on the way, not to Phidias but to Palestrina, 
and they have come thither not from Roman rums but from the still music of 
the cathedral. Raphael thawed the Florentine fresco, and Michelangelo the 
statue, and Leonardo dreamed already of Rembrandt and Bach. The higher and 
more conscientious the effort to actualize the ideas of the age, the more in- 
tangible it became. 

Gothic and Baroque, however, are something that w, while Renaissance is 
only an ideal, unattainable like all ideals, that floats over the will of a period. 
Giotto is a Gothic, and Titian ts a Baroque, artist Michelangelo would he a 
Renaissance artist, but fails. Visibly, the plastic in him, for all its ambitious- 
ncss, is overpowered by the pictorial spirit — and a pictorial spirit, too, in 
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which the Northern space-perspcctivc is implicit Even as sooa as X510 the 
beautiful proportion, the pure rule — that is, the conscious Classical — arc 
felt as frigid and formal. The cornice which he put on to Sangallo’s purely 
** Classical'' fagade of the Palazzo Farnese was no doubt, from the strictly 
Renaissance standpoint, a disfigurement, but he himself and'^many with him 
felt it to be far superior to the achievements of Greeks and Romans. 

As Petrarch was the first, so Michelangelo was the last Florentine who gave 
himself up passionately to the Antique. But it was no longer an entire devotion. 
The Franciscan Christianity of Fra Angelico, with its subtle gentleness and its 
quiet, reflective piety — to which the Southern refinement of ripe Renaissance 
work owes far more than has been supposed ^ — came now to its end. The 
majestic spirit of the Counter-Reformation, massive, animated, gorgeous, lives 
already m Michelangelo. There is something in Renaissance work which at 
the time passed for being “ Classical" but is really only a deliberately noble 
dress for the Christian-German world-feelmg; as we have already mentioned, 
the combination of round-arch and pillar, that favourite Florentiae motive, was 
of Syrian origin. But compare the pseudo-Cormthian column of the 15 th Cen- 
tury with the columns of a real Roman ruin — remembering that these rums 
were known and on the spot^ Michelangelo alone would tolerate no half-and- 
half. Clarity he wanted and he would have. The question of form was for him 
a religious matter, for him (and only for him) it was all or nothing. And this 
IS the explanation of the lonely fearful wrestlings of this man, surely the un- 
happiest figure in our art; of the fragmentary, the tortured, the unsatisfied, the 
tembde in his forms that frightened his contemporaries, The one half of his 
nature drew him towards the Classical and therefore to sculpture — we all 
know the effect produced upon him by the recently-discovered Laocoon No 
man ever made a more honest effort than he did to find a way with the chisel 
into a buried world. Everything that he created he meant sculpturally — sculp- 
turally, that IS, in a sense of the word that he and he alone stood for. "The 
world, presented in the great Pan," the element which Goethe meant to render 
when he brought Helena into the Second Part of Faust, the Apollinian world in 
all Its powerful sensuous corporal presence — that was what Michelangelo was 
striving with all his might to capture and to fix in artistic being when he was 
painting the Sistinc ceiling. Every resource of fresco — the big contours, the 
vast surfaces, the immense nearness of naked shapes, the materiality of colour 

It is the same “noble simplicity and quiet greatness “ — to speak in the language of the 
German Classicists — that produces such an impression of the antique m the Romanesque of Hilde- 
shcim, Gernrode, Paulinzella and Hcrsfcld The ruined cloisters of PauliniEclla, in fact, have much 
of what Bruneilcsco so many centuries later strove to obtain in his palace-courts But the basic feel- 
ing that underlies these creations is not something which we got from the Classical, but something 
that we projected on to our own notion of Classical being. And our own notion of peace is one of an 
peace Wc feel the “Rest in God “ to be an txpamt of quietude. All Florentine work, in so 
far as surencss docs not turn into the Gothic challenge of Verrocchio, is characterized by^this fil- 
ing, with which Attic has nothing whatever in common. 
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— was here for the last time strained to the utmost to liberate the paganism, 
the high-Renaissance paganism, that was in him* But his second soul, the 
soul of Gothic-Christian Dante and of the music of great expanses, is pulling 
in the opposite sense; his scheme for the ensemble is manifestly metaphysical m 
spirit* ^ 

His was the last effort, repeated again and again, to put the entirety of the 
artist-personality into the language of stone. But the Euclidean material 
failed him. His attitude to it was not that of the Greek. In the very character 
of its being the chiselled statue contradicts the world-feekng that tries to find 
something by, and not to possess something in, its art-works. For Phidias, 
marble is the cosmic stuff that is crying for form. The story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea expresses the very essence of that art. But for Michelangelo marble 
was the foe to be subdued, the prison out of which he must deliver his idea as 
Siegfried delivered Brunhilde. Everyone knows his way of setting to work 
He did not approach the rough block coolly from every aspect of the intended 
form, but attacked it with a passionate frontal attack, hewing into it as though 
into space, cutting away the material layer by layer and driving deeper and 
deeper until his form emerged, while the members slowly developed themselves 
out of the quarry. Never perhaps has there been a more open expression of 
world-dread in the presence of the become — Death — of the will to overpower 
and capture it in vibrant form. There is no other aitist of the West whose rela- 
tion to the stone has been that of Michelangelo — at once so intimate and so 
violently masterful. It is his symbol of Death. In it dwells the hostile princi- 
ple that his daemonic nature is always striving to overpower, whether he is 
cutting statues or piling great buildings out of it ^ He is the one sculptor of his 
age who dealt only with marble. Bronze, as cast, allows the modeller to com- 
promise with pictorial tendencies, and it appealed therefore to other Renaissance 
artists and to the softer Greeks. The Giant stood aloof from it. 

The instantaneous bodily posture was what the Classical sculptor created, 
and of this Faustian man was incapable. It is here just as it is in the matter of 

1 It has never been sufficiently noticed that the few sculptors who came after Michelangelo 
had no more than a mere workaday relation with marble But we see at once that it is so when wc 
think of the deeply intimate relation -sOf great musicians to their favourite instruments. The story 
of Tartini’s violin, which shattered itself to pieces on the death of the master — and there arc a 
hundred such stories — is the Faustian counterpart of the Pygmalion legend. Consider, too, E T. 
A Hoffmann’s ’’Johannes Krcisler the Kapellmeister”, he is a figure worthy to stand by the side 
of Faust, Werthcr and Don Juan To sec his symbolic significance and the inward necessity of him, 
we have only to compare him with the theatrical paintcr-charactcrs in the works of contemporary 
Eomanticists, who arc not in any relation whatever with the idea of Painting. As the fate of 19th- 
f entury art-romances shows — a painter cannot be made to stand for the destiny of Faustian art 

(E, T A, Hotoann, the strange many-sided genius wfio was at once musician, caricaturist, 
novelist, critic, wit, able public official and wmcbibber, at one time m his career wrote m the char- 
acter of ’’Johannes Kreisler ” See his Fantasmtuch tn Callots Mamer md. Ver Kaur also Thomas 
C?rlylcV” Miscellanies ” and the biographical sketches of Hoffmann m Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and the Ency Brit. — Ta) 
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love, in which Faustian man discovers, not primarily the act of union between 
man and woman, bur the great love of Dante and beyond that the caring 
Mother Michelangelo's erotic — which is that of Beethoven also — is as un- 
Classical as it is possible to be. It stands sub speu aumttaus and not under that 
of sense and the moment. He produced acts — a sacrifice to the Hellenic idol 
— but the soul in them denies or overmasters the visible form. He wills in- 
finity as the Greek willed proportion and rule, he embraces past anJ future as 
the Greek embraced present The Classical eye absorbs plastic form into itself, 
but Michelangelo saw with the spiritual eye and broke through the for eground- 
language of immediate sensuousness. And inevitably, m the long run, he 
destroyed the conditions for this art Marble became too trivial for his will- 
to~form He ceased to be sculptor and turned architect. In full old age, when 
he was producing only wild fragments like the Rondamni Madonna and hardly 
cutting his figures out of the rough at all, the mustcal tendency of his artistry 
broke through In the end the impulse towards contrapuntal form was no 
longer to be repressed and, dissatisfied through and through with the art upon 
which he had spent his life, yet dominated still by the unquenchable will to 
self-expression, he shattcreed the canon of Renaissance architecture and created 
the Roman Baroque. For relations of material and form he substituted the con- 
test of force and mass. He grouped the columns in sheaves or else pushed them 
away into niches He broke up the storeys with huge pilasters and gave the 
fagade a sort of surging and thrusting quality. Measure yielded to melody, 
the static to the dynamic And thus Faustian music enlisted in its service the 
chief of all the other arts. 

With Michelangelo the history of Western sculpture is at an end. What of 
it there was after him was mere misunderstandings or reminiscences. His real 
heir was Palestrma, 

Leonardo speaks another language. In essentials his spirit reached forward 
into the following century, and he was in nowise bound, as Michelangelo was 
bound by every tic of heart, to the Tuscan ideal He alone had neither the 
ambition to be sculptor nor the ambition to be architect. It was a strange illu- 
sion of the Renaissance that the Hellenic feeling and the Hellenic cult of the 
exterior structure could be got at by way of anatomical studies. But when 
Leonardo studied anatomy it was not, as in Michelangelo's case, foreground 
anatomy, the topography of human surfaces, studied for the sake of plastic, but 
physiology studied for the inward secrets. While Michelangelo tried to force the 
whole meaning of human existence into the language of the living body, 
Leonardo's studies show the exact opposite. His much-admired sfumato is the 
first sign of the repudiation of corporeal bounds, m the name of spacs^ and as 
such It IS the starting-point of Impressionism. Leonardo begins with the 
inside, the spiritual space within us, and not with the considered de&itiom 
line, and when he ends (that is, if he ends at all and docs not leave the picture 
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unfinished), the substance of colour lies like a mere breathing over the real 
structure of the picture, which is something incorporeal and indescribable. 
Raphael’s paintings fall into planes in which he disposes his well-ordered 
groups, and he closes off the whole with a well-proportioned background. 
But Leonardo kdows only one space, wide and eternal, and his figures, as it 
were, float therein. The one puts inside a frame a sum of individual near things, 
the other'^a portion cut out of the infinite. 

Leonardo discovered the emulation of the blood. It was no Renaissance spirit 
that brought him to that — on the contrary, the whole course of his thought 
took him right outside the conceptions of his age. Neither Michelangelo nor 
Raphael could have done it, for their painter’s anatomy looks only at the form 
and position, not the function, of the parts. In mathematical language, it is 
stereometry as against analysis. Did not the Renaissance find it quite sufficient 
preparation for great painted scenes to study corpses, suppressing the becoming 
in favour of the become and calling on the dead to make Classical drapafla 
accessible to Northern creative energy? But Leonardo investigated the life in 
the body as Rubens did, and not the body-in-itself as Signorelli did. His 
discovery was contemporary with that of Columbus, and the two have a deep 
affinity, for they signify the victory of the infinite over the material limitedness 
of the tangibly present. Would a Greek ever have concerned himself with 
questions like theirs? The Greeks inquired as little into the interior of their 
own organi2:ation as they sought for the sources of the Nile, these were prob- 
lems that might have jeopardized the Euclidean constitution of their beih|^l 
The Baroque, on the other hand, is truly the period of the great discoveries. The 
very word ‘ ‘ discovery * ’ has something bluntly un-Classical in it. Classical man 
took good care not to take the cover, the material wrapping, off anything 
cosmic, but to do pst this is the most characteristic impulse of a Faustian na- 
ture The discoveries of the New World, the circulation of the blood, and the 


Copetnican universe were achieved almost simultaneously and, at bottom, arc 
completely equivalent; and the discovery of gunpowder (that is, the long-range 
weapon 0 ^^nd of printing (the long-range script) were little earlier. 

' Leonardo was a discoverer through-and-through, and discovery was the 
in one word of his whole nature. Brush, chisel, dissecting-knife, pencil 
'A, for calculating and compasses for drawing — all were for him of equal import- 
They were for him what the Manner’s Compass was for Columbus. 
\Wbcn Raphael completes with colour the sharp-drawn outline he asserts the 

M Although gunpowder js much older than the Baroque, its application m real earnest to long- 
firc-axms was only accomplished during the iSth Century It cannot be said that there 
's|, any uebmeal reason why loo years should have elapsed between the first use of powder m 
'"^opcMi warfare and the first effective soldier's fire-arm No careful student of this period of 
V ^saShtary history can fail to be struck with this fact — the significance of which, not being technical, 
I be Qilturai Much the same could be said of printing, which, so far as concerns technical fac- 
; ttught just as well have been invented in the loth as in the 15th Century. — Tf. 
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corporeal phenomenon in every brush-stroke, but Leonardo, in his red-chalk 
sketches and his backgrounds reveals aerial secrets with every line. He was 
the first, too, who set his mind to work on aviation To fly, to free one's self 
from earth, to lose one’s self in the expanse of the universe — is not this 
ambition Faustian in the highest degree? Is it not in fact '*the fulfilment of 
our dreams? Has it never been observed how the Christian legend became in 
Western painting a glorious transfiguration of this motive? All the pictured 
ascents into heaven and falls into hell, the divine figures floating above the 
clouds, the blissful detachment of angels and saints, the insistent emphasis 
upon freedom from earth’s heaviness, are emblems of soul-flight, peculiar to 
the art of the Faustian, utterly remote from that of the Byzantine. 

V 

The transformation of Renaissance fresco-painting into Venetian oil-painting 
is a matter of spmtual history We have to appreciate very delicate and subtle 
traits to discern the process of change. In almost every picture from Masaccio’s 
“Peter and the Tribute Money” in the Brancacci Chapel, through the soaring 
background that Piero della Francesca gave to the figures of Fedengo and 
Battista of Urbmo,^ to Perugmo’s “ Christ Giving the Keys,”^ the fresco manner 
IS contending with the invasive new form, though Raphael’s artistic develop- 
ment in the course of his work on the Vatican “stanze” is almost the only case 
in which we can see comprehensively the change that is going on. The Floren- 
tine fresco aims at actuality m individual things and produces a sum of such 
things in an architectonic setting. Oil-painting, on the other hand, sees and 
handles with ever-growing sureness extension as a whole, and treats all objects 
only as representatives thereof. The Faustian world-feeling created the new 
technique that it wanted. It rejected the drawing style, as, from Oresme’s time, 
^o-ordinate geometry rejected it. It transformed the linear perspective asso- 
ciated with the architectural motive into a purely aerial perspective rendered 
by imponderable gradations of tone. But the condition of Renaissance art 
generally — its inability either to understand its own deeper tendencies or to 
make good its anti-Gothic principle — made the transition an obscure and 
difficult process. Each artist followed the trend in a way of his own* One 
painted in oils on the bare wall, and thereby condemned his work to perish 
(Leonardo’s ‘'Last Supper”). Another painted pictures as if they were wall- 
frescoes (Michelangelo). Some ventured, some guessed, some fell by the w^ay, , , 
some shied It was, as always, the struggle between hand and soul, betvv^)h,^‘4| y' 
eye and instrument, between the form willed by the artist and the form wi^^^ if » 
by time — the struggle between Plastic and Music. . , 

In the light of this, we can at last understand that gigantic effort of f 
oardo, the cartoon of the “Adoration of the Magi” in the UffizL It is 
^ Ulfizi, Florence. — Tr * Sisnnc Chapel, Rome. — TV. 
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fanciest piece of artistic daring in the Renaissance. Nothing like it was even 
imagined till Rembrandt. Transcending all optical measures, everything then 
tailed drawing, outline, composition and grouping, he pushes fearlessly on to 
challenge eternal space, everything bodily floats like the planets in the Coper* 
mean system andf'the tones of a Bach organ-fugue in the dimness of old churches. 
In the technical possibilities of the time, so dynamic an image of distance could 
only remain a torso. 

In the Sistine Madonna, which is the very summation of the Renaissance, 
Raphael causes the outline to draw into itself the entire content of the work. 
It is the last grand hm of Western art Already (and it is this that makes Ra* 
phael the least intelligible of Renaissance artists) convention is strained 
almost to breaking-point by the intensity of inward feeling. He did not indeed 
wrestle with problems. He had not even an inkling of them. But he brought 
art to the brink where it could no longer shirk the plunge, and he lived to 
achieve the utmost possibilities withm its form-world. The ordinary person 
who thinks him flat simply fails to realize what ts going on in his scheme. Look 
again, reader, at the hackneyed Madonna. Have you ever noticed the little 
dawn-cloudlets, transforming themselves into baby heads, that surround the 
soaring central figure? — these are the multitudes of the unborn that the Ma* 
donna is drawing into Life. We meet these light clouds again, with the same 
meaning, in the wondrous finale of Faust 11.^ It is just that which does not 
charm in Raphael, his sublime unpopularity, that betrays the inner victory over 
the Renaissance-feelmg in him. We do understand Perugino at a glance, we 
merely think wc understand Raphael. His very line — that drawing-character 
that at first sight seems so Classical — is something that floats in space, su- 
pernal, Beethoven-like. In this work Raphael is the least obvious of all artists, 
less obvious even than Michelangelo, whose intention is manifest through all 
the fragmentariness of his works. In Fra Bartolommeo the material bounding- 
line is still entirely dominant. It is all foreground, and the whole sense of 
the work is exhaustively rendered by the definition of bodies. But in Raphael 
line has become silent, expectant, veiled, waiting in an extremity of tension 
for dissolution into the infinite, into space and music. 

Leonardo ts already over the frontier. The Adoration of the Magi ts already 
music. It is not a casual but a deeply significant circumstance that in this work, 
as also in his St. Jerome,® he did not go beyond the brown underpainting, the 
“Rembrandt** stage, the atmospheric brown of the following century Fot 
him, entire fullness and clearness of intention was attained with the work in 
that state, and one step into the domain of colour (for that domain was still 
under the metaphysical limitations of the fresco style) would have destroyed 
the soul of what he had created. Feeling, in all its depth, the symbolism of 
which x>iLpainting was later to be the vehicle, he was afraid of the fresco 
1 ** Doctor Manilas.’' — Tr. * Vatican. — Tf. 
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“slickness’' (Fertigkcit) that must have ruined his idea. His studies for this 
painting show how close was his relation to the Rembrandt ttchmi — an art 
whose home was also that of the art (unknown to Florence) of counterpoint. 
Only it was reserved for the Venetians, who stood outside the Florentine 
conventions, to achieve what he strove for here, to fashion a colour-world 
subserving space instead of things. 

For this reason, too, Leonardo (after innumerable attempts) cfccided to 
leave the Christ-head in the “Last Supper “ unfinished The men of his time 
' were not even ripe for portraiture as Rembrandt understood the word, the 
magistral buildmg-up of a soul-history out of dynamic brush-strokes and lights 
and tones. But only Leonardo was great enough to experience this limitation 
as a Destiny, Others merely set themselves to paint heads (in the modes pre- 
scribed by their respective schools) but Leonardo — the first, here, to make the 
hands also speak, and that with a physiognomic maestria — had an infinitely 
wider purpose His soul was lost afar in the future, though his mortal part, 
his eye and hand, obeyed the spirit of the age. Assuredly he was the freest of 
the three great ones. From much of that which Michelangelo’s powerful nature 
vainly wrestled with, he was already remote. Problems of chemistry, geometri- 
cal analysis, physiology (Goethe’s “living Nature” was also Leonardo’s), the 
technique of fire-arms — all were familiar to him. Deeper than Durer, bolder 
than Titian, more comprehensive than any single man of his time, he was 
essentially the arttsp of torsos ^ Michelangelo the belated sculptor was so, too, 
but in another sense, while in Goethe’s day that which had been unattainable 
for the painter of the Last Supper had already been reached and overpassed. 
Michelangelo strove to force life once more into a dead form-world, Leonardo 
felt a new form-world in the future, Goethe divined that there could be no new 
form-worlds more. Between the first and the last of these men lie the ripe 
centuries of the Faustian Culture. 


VI 

It remains now to deal with the major characters of Western art during the 
phase of accomplishment. In this we may observe the deep necessity of all 
history at work. We have learned to understand arts as prime phenomena. 
We no longer look to the operations of cause and effect to give unity to the 
story of development. Instead, we have set up the idea of the Destiny of an 
art, and admitted arts to be organisms of the Culture, organisms which arc born 
ripen, age and for ever die. 

When the Renaissance — its last illusion — closes, the Western soul has 
come to the ripe consciousness of its own strength and possibilities. It has 
chosen its arts. As a “late” period, the Baroque knows, just as the Ionic had 

^ In Renaissance work the' finished product is often quite dcprcssingly complete. Ilic abtocc 
of ** infinity’* is palpable No secrets, no discoveries 
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known, what the form-language of its arts has to mean. From being a philo- 
sophical religion, art has to be a religious philosophy. Great masters come for- 
ward in the place of anonymous schools. At the culmination of every Culture 
wc have the spectacle of a splendid group of great arts^ well-ordered and linked 
as a unit by the ilnity of the prime symbol underlying them all. The Apolhman 
group, to which belong vase-pain ting, fresco relief, the architecture of ranked 
columns, *the Attic drama and the dance, centres upon the naked statue. The 
Faustian group forms itself round the ideal of pure spatial infinity and its centre 
of gravity is instrumental music. From this centre, fine threads radiate out into 
all spiritual form-languages and weave our infinitesimal mathematic, our 
dynamic physics, the propaganda of Jesuits and the power of our famous slogan 
of ** progress,” the modern machine-technique, credit economics and the 
dynastic-diplomatic State — all into one immense totality of spiritual expres- 
sion. Beginning with the inward rhythm of the cathedral and ending with 
Wagner’s ^Tristan” and ”Parsifal,” the artistic conquest of endless space 
deploys its full forces from about 1550. Plastic is dying with Michelangelo m 
Rome )ust when planimetry, dominant hitherto, is becoming the least im- 
portant branch of our mathematic. At the same time, Venice is producing 
Zarlino’s theories of harmony and counterpoint (1558) and the practical method 
of the basso contmuo — a perspective and an analysis of the world of sound — 
and this music’s sister, the Northern mathematic of the Calculus, is beginning 
to mount. 

Oil-painting and instrumental music, the arts of space, are now entering into 
their kingdom. So also — consequently, we say — the two essentially material 
and Euclidean arts of the Classical Culture, vi2 , the all-round statue and the 
strictly planar fresco, attain to their primacy at the corresponding date of 
c, 600 B.c, And further, in the one and in the other case, it is the painting that 
ripens first. For in either kind painting on the plane is a less ambitious and more 
accessible art than modelling in solid or composing m immaterial extension. 
The period i55o-’i65o belongs as completely to oil-pamting as fresco and vase- 
.painting belong to the 6th Century b c. The symbolism of space and of body, 
expressed in the one case by perspective and in the other by proportion, are only 
indicated and not immediately displayed by pictorial arts. These arts, which 
can only in each case produce their respective prime-symbols (1 e , their possi- 
bilities in the extended) as illusions on a painted surface, arc capable indeed of 
denoting and evoking the ideal — Classical or Western, as the case may be — 
but they are not capable of fulfilling it, they appear therefore m the path of the 
*Tatc” Culture as the ledges before the last summit. The nearer the grand 
style comes to its point of fulfilment, the more decisive the tendency to an 
ornamental language of inexorable clarity of symbolism. The group of great 
arts is further simplified. About 1670, )ust when Newton and Leibniz were 
discovering the Differential Calculus, oii-painting had reached the limit of its 
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possibilities. Its last great masters were dead or dying — Velasques: 1660, 
Poussin 1665, Franz Hals 1666, Rembrandt 1669, Vermeer 1675, Mutillo, 
Ruysdael and Claude Lorrain i6Sz — and one has only to name the few succes- 
sors of any importance (Watteau, Hogarth, Tiepolo) to feel at once the descent, 
the end, of an art. In this time also, the great forms of pctonal music expired, 
Heinrich Schutz died in 167^, Carissimi in 1674, and Purcell in 1695 — the last 
great masters of the Cantata, who had played around image-themes with 
infinite variety of vocal and instrumental colour and had painted veritable 
pictures of fine landscape and grand legend-scene. With Lully (1687) the 
heart of the heroic Baroque opera of Montevetde ceased to beat. It was 
the same with the old '‘classical’* sonata for orchestra, organ and string 
trio, which was a development of image-themes in the fugal style. There- 
after, the forms become those of final maturity, the concerto grosso, the 
suite, and the three-part sonata for solo instruments. Music frees itself from 
the relics of bodiliness inherent in the human voice and becomes absolute. 
The theme is no longer an image but a pregnant function, existent only 
m and by its own evolution, for the fugal style as Bach practised it can 
only be regarded as a ceaseless process of differentiation and integration. The 
victory of pure music over painting stands recorded in the Passions which 
Heinrich Schutz composed in his old age — - the visible dawn of the new form- 
language — in the sonatas of Dall’Abaco and Corelli, the oratorios of Handel 
and the Baroque polyphony of Bach. Henceforth this music is the Faustian 
art, and Watteau may fairly be described as a painter-Couperin, Tiepolo as a 
painter-Handel. 

In the Classical world the corresponding change occurred about 460, when 
Polygnotus, the last of the great fresco-painters, ceded the inheritance of the 
grand style to Polycletus and free sculpture m the round. Till then — as late 
even as Polygnotus*s contemporaries Myron and the masters of the Olympia 
pediment — the form-language of a purely planar art had dominated that of 
statuary also, for, just as painting had developed its form more and more to- 
wards the ideal of the silhouette oj colour with internal drawing superposed — to such 
an extent that at last there was almost no difference between the painted relief 
and the flat picture — so also the sculptor had regarded the frontal outline as 
it presented itself to the beholder as the true symbol of the Ethos, the cultural 
type, that he meant his figure to represent. The field of the temple-pediment 
constitutes a picture^ seen from the proper distance, it makes exactly the same 
impression as its contemporary the red-figure vase-painting. In Polycletus’s 
generation the monumental wall-painting gives place to the board-picture, 
the “picture” proper, in tempera or wax — a clear indication that the great 
style has gone to reside elsewhere. The ambition of Apollodorus’s shadow 
painting was not in any sense what we call chiaroscuro and atm^^sphcTe, 
but sheer modelling m the round in the sculptor’s sense, and of I&uxis 
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Aristotle says expressly that his work lacked Ethos ” Thus, this newer 
Classical painting with its cleverness and human charm is the equivalent o£ 
our 18th-Century work. Both lacked the inner greatness and both tried by 
force of virtuosity to speak in the language of that single and final Art 
which in each case stood for ornamentation in the higher sense. Hence 
Polycletus and Phidias aline themselves with Bach and Handel, as the 
Western masters liberated strict musical form from the executive methods of 
the Painting, so the Greek masters finally delivered the statue from the asso- 
ciations of the Relief 

And With this full plastic and this full music the two Cultures reach their 
respective ends A pure symbolism of mathematical rigour had become pos- 
sible. Polycletus could produce his ** canon” of the proportions of the human 
body, and his contemporary Bach the ‘‘Kunst der Fuge*' and "Wohltem- 
periertes Klavier.” In the two arts that ensued, we have the last perfection of 
achievement that pure form saturated with meaning can give. Compare the 
tone-body of Faustian instrumental music, and within that system again the 
body of the strings (in Bach, too, the virtual unity of the winds), with the 
bodies of Attic statuary. Compare the meaning of the word * ‘ figure ’ ’ to Haydn 
with Its meaning to Praxiteles. In the one case it is the figure of a rhythmic mo- 
tive in a web of voices, in the other the figure of an athlete. But in both cases 
the notion comes from mathematics and it is made plain that the aim thus 
finally attained is a union of the artistic and the mathematical spirit, for analy- 
sis like music, and Euclidean geometry like plastic, have both come to full 
comprehension of their tasks and the ultimate meaning of their respective 
number-languages. The mathematics of beauty and the beauty of mathematics 
are henceforth inseparable. The unending space of tone and the all-round body 
of marble or bronze arc immediate interpretations of the extended They belong 
to number-as-relation and to number-as-measure. In fresco and in oil-painting, 
in the laws of proportion and those of perspective, the mathematical is only 
indicated, but the two final arts are mathematics, and on these peaks Apollinian 
art and Faustian art are seen entire. 

With the exit of fresco and oil-painting, the great masters of absolute plastic 
and absolute music file on to the stage, man after man, Polycletus is followed 
by Phidias, Pxonius, Alcamcnes, Scopas, Praxiteles, Lysippus. Behind Bach 
and Handel come Gluck, Stamitz, the younger Bachs, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven — in their hands an armoury of wonderful and now long-forgotten 
instruments, a whole magician*s world created by the discovering and inventing 
spirit of the West in the hope of getting more and more tones and timbres for 
the service and enhancement of musical expression — in their winds an abun- 
dance of grand, solemn, ornate, dainty, ironic, laughing and sobbing forms of 
perfectly regular structure, forms that no one now understands. In those days, 
in 18th-Century Germany especially, there was actually and cflFcctively a Cul- 
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tun of Musk that suffused all Life. Its type was HofFmaun’s Kapellmeister 
Kreislcr To-day it is hardly even a memory. 

And with the i8th Century, too, architecture died at last, submerged and 
choked in the music of Rococo. On that last wonderful fragile growth of the 
Western architecture criticism has blown mercilessly, failing to realize that its 
origin IS in the spirit of the fugue and that its non-proporcion and non-form, its 
evanescence and instability and sparkle, its destruction of surface and visual 
order, arc nothing else than a victory of tones and melodies over lines and 
walls, the triumph of pure space over material, of absolute becoming over the 
become. They are no longer buildings, these abbeys and castles and churches 
with their flowing facades and porches and gingerbread** courts and their 
splendid staircases, galleries, salons and cabinets; they arc sonatas, minuets, 
madrigals m stone, chamber-music m stucco, marble, ivory and fine woods, 
cantilene of volutes and cartouches, cadences of fliers and copings. The Dresden 
Zwmger is the most completely musical piece in all the world *s architecture, 
with an ornamentation like the tone of an old violin, an allegro fugttm for small 
orchestra. 

Germany produced the great musicians and therefore also the great architects 
of this century (Poppelmann, Schiuter, Bahr, Neumann, Fischer von Erlach, 
Dinzenhofer). In oil-painting she played no part at all: in instrumental music, 
on the contrary, hers was the principal r6Ie. 

VII 

There is a word, “Impressionism,** which only came into general use in 
Manet’s time (and then, originally, as a word of contempt like Baroque and 
Rococo) but very happily summarizes the special quality of the Faustian way of 
art that has evolved from oil-painting. But, as we ordinarily speak of it, the 
idea has neither the width nor the depth of meaning that it ought to have, we 
regard it as a sequel to or derivative of the old age of an art which, in fact, 
belongs to it entirely and from first to last What is the imitation of an “im- 
pression”? Something purely Western, something related to the idea of 
Baroque and even to the unconscious purposes of Gothic architecture and 
diametrically opposed to the deliberate aims of the Renaissance. Does it not 
signify the tendency — the dccply-nccessary tendency of a waking conscious- 
ness to feel pure endless space as the supreme and unqualified actuality, and all 
sense-images as secondary and conditioned actualities “within it” ? A tendency 
that can manifest itself in artistic creations, but has a thousand other outlets 
besides. Does not Kant’s formula “space as a pton form of perception** sound 
like a slogan for the whole movement that began with Leonardo? Impression- 
ism is the inverse of the Euclidean world-feeling It tries to get as far as possible 
from the language of plastic and as near as possible to that of music. Th^ effect 
that is made upon us by things that receive and reflect light 1$ made not because 
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the things are there but as though they ‘'in themselves** are not there. The 
things are not even bodies, but light-rcsistances in space, and their illusive 
density is to be unmasked by the brush-stroke. What is received and rendered 
is the mpession of such resistances, which are tacitly evaluated as simple func- 
tions of a transcendent extension. The artist's inner eye penetrates the body, 
breaks the spell of its material bounding surfaces and sacrifices it to the majesty 
of Space, And with this impression, under its influence, he feels an endless 
movement-quality in the sensuous element that is in utter contrast to the statu- 
esque “Ataraxia** of the fresco Therefore, there was not and could not be 
any Hellenic impressionism, if there is one art that must exclude it on principle, 
It IS Classical sculpture. 

Impressionism is the comprehensive expression of a world-feeling, and it 
must obviously therefore permeate the whole physiognomy of our “Late** 
Culture. There is an impressionistic mathematic, which frankly and with in- 
tent transcends all optical limitations. It is Analysis, as developed after 
Newton and Leibniiz, and to it belong the visionary images of number-** bodies,** 
aggregates, and the multidimensional geometry. There is again an impression- 
istic physics which “sees** in lieu of bodies systems of mass-points — units 
that are evidently no more than constant relations between variable efficients. 
There arc impressionistic ethics, tragedy, and logic, and even (m Pietism) an 
impressionistic Christianity. 

Be the artist painter or musician, his art consists in creating with a few 
strokes or spots or tones an image of inexhaustible content, a microcosm meet 
for the eyes or cars of Faustian man, that is, in laying the actuality of infinite 
space under enchantment by fleeting and incorporeal indications of something 
objective which, so to say, forces that actuality to become phenomenal. The 
daring of these arts of moving the immobile has no parallel Right from the 
later work of Titian to Corot and Menzcl, matter quivers and flows like a solu- 
tion under the mysterious pressure of brush-stroke and broken colours and 
lights. It was in pursuit of the same object that Baroque music became “ the- 
matic** instead of melodic and — reinforcing the “theme** with every expedi- 
ent of harmonic charm, instrumental colour, rhythm, and tempo — developed 
the tone-picture from the imitative piece of Titian's day to the leitmotiv-fabric 
of Wagner, and captured a whole new world of feeling and experience. When 
German music was at its culmination, this art penetrated also into lyric poetry 
(German lyric, that is, for in French it is impossible) and gave rise to a whole 
series of tiny masterpieces, from Goethe’s “Urfaust** to Holderlin’s last poems 
— passages of a few lines apiece, which have never yet been noticed, let alone 
collected, but include nevertheless whole worlds of experience and feeling. On 
a small scale, it continually repeats the achievements of Copernicus and Colum- 
bus. No other Culture possesses an ornament-language of such d’^namical im- 
pressiveness relatively to the means it employs. Every point or stroke of colour, 
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ever7 scarce-audible tone releases some surprising charm and continually feeds 
the imagination with fresh elements of space-creating energy. In Masaccio 
and Piero della Francesca we have actual bodies bathed in air. Then Leonardo, 
the first, discovers the transitions of attnosphenc light and dark, the soft edges, 
the outlines that merge in the depth, the domains of light and shade m which 
the individual figures are inseparably involved. Finally, in Rembrandt, objects 
dissolve into mere coloured impressions, and forms lose their specific* human- 
ness and become collocations of strokes and patches that tell as elements of a 
passionate depth-rhythm. Distance, so treated, comes to signify Future, for 
what Impressionism seizes and holds is by hypothesis a unique and never- 
recurring instant, not a landscape m bang but a fleeting moment of the histoty 
thereof Just as in a Rembrandt portrait it is not the anatomical relief of the 
head that is rendered, but the second visage in it that is confessed, )ust as the art 
of his brush-stroke captures not the eye but the look, not the brow but the 
experience, not the lips but the sensuousness, so also the impressionist picture 
in general presents to the beholder not the Nature of the foreground but again 
a second visage^ the look and soul of the landscape Whether we take the 
Catholic-heroic landscape of Claude Lorram, the “paysage intime” of Corot, 
the sea and river-banks and villages of Cuyp and Van Goyen, we find always a 
portrait in the physiognomic sense, something uniquely-occurring, unforeseen, 
brought to light for the first and last time In this love of the character and 
physiognomy in landscape — just the motive that was unthinkable in fresco 
art and permanently barred to the Classical — the art of portraiture widens 
from the immediately human to the mediately human, to the representation of 
the world as a part of the ego or the self-world in which the painter paints him- 
self and the beholder sees himself. For the expansion of Nature into Distance 
reflects a Destiny. In this art of tragic, daemonic, laughing and weeping land- 
scapes there is something of which the naan of another Culture has no idea and 
for which he has no organ. Anyone who in the presence of this form-world 
talks of Hellenistic illusion-painting must be unable to distinguish between an 
ornamentation of the highest order and a soulless imitation, an ape-mimicry 
of the obvious. If Lysippus said (as Pliny tells us he said) that he represented 
men as they appeared to him, his ambition was that of a child, of a layman, of 
a savage, not that of an artist. The great style, the meaning, the deep necessity, 
are absent; even the cave-dwellers of the stone age painted thus. In reality, 
the Hellenistic painters could do more when they chose. Even so late, the wall- 
pamtings of Pompeii and the “Odyssey landscapes in Rome contain a symhok 
In each case it is a group of bodies that is rendered — rocks, trees, even “the Sea"' 
as a body among bodies! There is no depth, but only superposition. Of course, 
of the objects represented one or several had necessarily to be furthest away (or 
rather least near^ but this is a mere technical servitude without the remotest 
affinity to the illumined supernal distances of Faustian art. 
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I have said that oil-paintmg faded out at the end of the 17th Centufy, when 
one after another all its great masters died, and the question will naturally, 
therefore, be asked — is Impressionism (in the current narrow sense) a creation 
of the 19th Century? Has painting lived, after all, two centuries more? Is it 
still existing? But we must not be deceived by appearances . Not only was there 
a dead space between Rembrandt and Delacroix or Constable — for when we 
think of the living art of high symbolism that was Rembrandt’s the purely 
decorative artists of the i8th Century do not count — but, further, that which 
began with Delacroix and Constable was, notwithstanding all technical con- 
tinuity, something quite different from that which had ended with Rembrandt. 
The new episode of painting that in the 19th Century (i.e., beyond the 1800 
frontier and in ** Civilization”) has succeeded in awakening some illusion of a 
great culture of painting, has itself chosen the word Pkm-mr (Fretkcht) to 
designate its special characteristic. The very designation suffices to show the 
significance of the fleeting phenomenon that it is. It implies the conscious, 
intellectual, cold-blooded rejection of that for which a sudden wit invented the 
name ” brown sauce,” but which the great masters had, as we know, regarded 
as the one truly metaphysical colour. On it had been built the painting-oulture 
of the schools, and especially the Dutch school, that had vanished irretrievably 
in the Rococo. This brown, the symbol of a spatial infinity, which had for 
Faustian mankind created a spiritual something out of a mere canvas, now came 
to be regarded, quite suddenly, as an offence to Nature. What had happened? 
Was it not simply this, that the soul for which this supernal colour was some- 
thing religious, the sign of wistfulness, the whole meaning of “Living Nature,” 
had quietly slipped away? The materialism of a Western cosmopolis blew into 
the ashes and rekindled this curious brief flicker — a brief flicker of two genera- 
tions, for with the generation of Manet all was ended again. I have (as the 
reader will recall) characterized the noble green of Grunewald and Claude and 
Giorgione as the Catholic space-colour and the transcendent brown of Rem- 
brandt as the colour of the Protestant world-feeling. On the other hand, 
Plem-atr and its new colour scale stand for irrehgion.^ From the spheres of 
Beethoven and the stellar expanses of Kant, Impressionism has come down 
again to the crust of the earth. Its space is cognized, not experienced, seen, not 
contemplated; there is tunedness m it, but not Destiny. It is the mechanical 
object of physics and not the felt world of the pastorale that Courbet and Manet 
give us in their landscapes. Rousseau’s tragically correct prophecy of a ” return 

^ Hence the impossibility of achieving a genuinely religious painting on plcin-air principles. 
The world-feeling that underlies it is so throughly irreligious, so worthless for any but a ** religion 
of reason " so-called, that every one of its efforts in that direction, even with the noblest intentions 
COhdcjlPuvis dc Chavannes), strikes us as hollow and false One instant of plcin-air treatment 
suffices to secularize the interior of a church and degrade it into a showroom. 
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to Nature fulfils itself in this dying art — the senile, too, return to Nature 
day by day. The modern artist is a workman, not a creator. He sets unbroken 
spectrum-colours side by side. The subtle script, the dance of brush-strokes, 
give way to crude commonplaces, pilings and mixings and daubmgs of points, 
squares, broad inorganic masses. The whitewasher’s brush and the trowel ap- 
pear in the painter’s equipment, the oil-pnming of the canvas is brought into 
the scheme of execution and in places left bare. It is a risky art, meticulous, 
cold, diseased — an art for over-developed nerves, but scientific to the last 
degree, energetic in everything that relates to the conquest of technical ob- 
stacles, acutely assertive of programme. It is the “satyric pendant” of the 
’ great age of oil-painting that stretches from Leonardo to Rembrandt, it could 
only be at home in the Pans of Baudelaire Corot’s silvern landscapes, with 
their grey-greens and browns, dream still of the spiritual of the Old Masters, 
but Courbet and Manet conquer bare physical space, ” factual” space. The 
meditative discoverer represented by Leonardo gives way to the painting 
experimentalist Corot, the eternal child, French but not Parisian, finds his 
transcendent landscapes anywhere and everywhere, Courbet, Manet, Cezanne, 
portray over and over again, painfully, laboriously, soullessly, the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, the bank of the Seme at Argenteuil, or that remarkable valley 
near Arles. Rembrandt’s mighty landscapes lie essentially in the universe, 
Manet’s near a railway station The plem-air painters, true megalopolitans, 
obtain as it were specimens of the music of space from the least agitated 
sources of Spam and Holland — from Velasquez, Goya, Hobbema, Franz Hals 
— in order (with the aid of English landscapists and, later, the Japanese, 
“ highbrows” all) to restate it m empirical and scientific terms It is natural 
science as opposed to nature experience, head against heart, knowledge in 
contrast to faith. 

In Germany it was otherwise. Whereas in France it was a matter of closing- 
ofF the great school, in Germany it was a case of catching up with it. For in the 
picturesque style, as practised from Rottmann, Wasmann, K D Friedrich and 
Runge to Marees and Leibl, an unbroken evolution is the very basis of tech- 
nique, and even a new-style school requires a closed tradition behind it. Herein 
lies the weakness and the strength of the last German painters. Whereas the 
French possessed a continuous tradition of their own from early Baroque to 
Chardin and Corot, whereas there was living connexion between Claude Lor- 
rain and Corot, Rubens and Delacroix, all the great Germans of the i8th Cen- 
tury had been musmans. After Beethoven this music, without change of inward 
essence, was diverted (one of the modalities of the German Romantic move- 
ment) back into painting And it was in painting that it flowered longest and 
bore Its kindliest fruits, for the portraits and landscapes of these men are suf- 
fused with a secret wistful music, and there is a breath of Eichcndoi^ and 
Morike left even m Thoma and Bocklin. But a foreign teacher had to be asked 
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to supply that which was lacking in the native tradition, and so these painters 
one and ail went to Paris, where they studied and copied the old masters of 
1670. So also did Manet and his circle* But there was this difference, that the 
Frenchmen found in these studies only reminiscences of something that had been 
in their art for many generations, whereas the Germans received fresh and 
wholly different impressions. The result was that, in the 19th Century, the 
German arts of form (other than music) were a phenomenon out of season — 
hasty, anxious, confused, puzzled as to both aim and means There was indeed 
no time to be lost. The level that German music or French painting had taken 
centuries to attain had to be made good by German painting in two generations. 
The expiring art demanded its last phase, and this phase had to be reached by a 
vertiginous race through the whole past. Hence the unsteadiness, in every- 
thing pertaining to form, of high Faustian natures like Marees and Bocklin, 
an unsteadiness that in German music with its sure tradition (think of Bruck- 
ner) would have been impossible. The art of the French Impressionists was too 
explicit in its programme and correspondingly too poor in soul to expose them 
to such a tragedy. German literature, on the contrary, was in the same condi- 
tion as German painting, from Goethe’s time, every major work was intended 
to found something and obliged to conclude something. Just as Kleist felt in 
himself both Shakespeare and Stendhal, and laboured desperately, altering and 
discarding without end and without result, to forge two centuries of psycho- 
logical art into a unit, just as Hebbel tried to squeeze all the problems from 
Hamlet to Rosmersholm into one dramatic type, so Metizel, Leibl, and Maries 
sought to force the old and new models — Rembrandt, Claude, Van Goycn, and 
Watteau, Delacroix, Courbet and Manet — into a single form. While the little 
early interiors of Menzel anticipated all the discoveries of the Manet circle and 
I>ibl not seldom succeeded where Courbet tried and failed, their pictures renew 
the metaphysical browns and greens of the Old Masters and are fully expressive 
of an inward experience. Menzel actually re-experienced and reawakened some- 
thing of Prussian Rococo, Maries something of Rubens, Leibl in his 'Trau 
Gedon” something of Rembrandt’s protraiture Moreover, the studio-brown 
of the 17th Century had had by its side a second art, the intensely Faustian art 
of etching. In this, as m the other, Rembrandt is the greatest master of all 
time; this, like the other, has something Protestant in it that puts it in a quite 
different category from the work of the Southern Catholic painters of b)ue- 
green atmospheres and the Gobelm tapestries. And Leibl, the last artist in the 
brown, was the last great etcher whose plates possess that Rembrandtesque 
infinity that contains and reveals secrets without end In Marees, lastly, there 
was all the mighty intention of the great Baroque style, but, though Gericault 
and Daumier were not too belated to capture it in positive form, he — lacking 
just ^at strength that a tradition would have given him — was unable to 
force it into the world of painter’s actuality. 
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IX 

The last of the Faustian arts died in ** Tristan ” This work is the giant 
keystone of Western music. Painting achieved nothing like this as a finale — 
on the contrary, the effect of Manet, Menzel and Lcibl, with their combination 
of “free light “ and resurrected old-master styles, is weak. 

“Contemporaneously,’* in our sense, Apolllnian art came to its end in Per- 
gamene sculpture. Pergamum is the counterpart of Bayreuth, The famous altar 
itself,^ indeed, is later, and probably not the most important work of the epoch 
at that; we have to assume a century (33o~^lo b c.) of development now lost 
in oblivion. Nevertheless, all Nietzsche’s charges against Wagner and Bay- 
reuth, the “Ring” and “Parsifal” — decadence, theatricalness and the like 
— could have been levelled in the same words at the Pergamene sculpture. A 
masterpiece of this sculpture — a veritable ”Ring” — has come down to us 
in the Gigantomachia frieze of the great altar. Here is the same theatrical note, 
the same use of motives from ancient discredited mythology as pomts d'appm^ 
the same ruthless bombardment of the nerves, and also (though the lack of 
inner power cannot altogether be concealed) the same fully self-conscious force 
and towering greatness. To this art the Farnese Bull and the older model of 
the Laocoon group certainly belong. 

The symptom of decline in creative power is the fact that to produce some- 
thing round and complete the artist now requires to be emancipated from form 
and proportion Its most obvious, though not its most significant, manifesta- 
tion is the taste for the gigantic. Here size is not, as in the Gothic and the 
Pyramid styles, the expression of inward greatness, but the dissimulation of its 
a’-'sence. This swaggering in spectous dimensions is common to all nascent 
Civilizations — we find it in the Zeus altar of Pergamum, the Helios of Chares 
called the “Colossus of Rhodes,” the architecture of the Roman Imperial Age, 
the New Empire work in Egypt, the American skyscraper of to-day. But what 
is far more indicative is the arbitrariness and immoderateness that tramples on 
and shatters the conventions of centuries. In Bayreuth and in Pergamum, it 
was the superpersonal Rule, the absolute mathematic of Form, the Destiny 
immanent in the quietly-matured language of a great art, that was found to be 
intolerable. The way from Polycletus to Lysippus and from Lysippus to the 
sculptors of the groups of Gauls ^ is paralleled by the way from Bach, by Bee- 
thoven, to Wagner. The earlier artists felt themselves masters, the later uneasy 
slaves, of the great form. While even Praxiteles and Haydn were able to speak 
freely and gaily within the limits of the strictest canon, Lysippus and Bee- 
thoven could only produce by straining their voices. The sign of all living art, 

1 State Museum, Berlin — Tr, 

* I c , the "giants” of the great frieze, who were in fact Galatians playing the part. This 
Gigantomachia, a programme-work like the Ring, represented a situation, as the Ring tcpiwscntcd 
characters, under mythological labels. — Tr. 
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the pure harmony of “will/* “must*’ and “can/* the self-evidence of the aim, 
the un-seif-consciousness of the execution, the unity of the art and the Culture 
— all that IS past and gone. In Corot and Tiepolo, Mozart and Cimarosa, there 
IS still a real mastery of the mothcr-tongue After them, the process of mutila- 
tion begins, but no one is conscious of it because no one now can speak it 
fluently. Once upon a time, Freedom and Necessity were identical; but now 
what is^nderstood by freedom is in fact indiscipline. In the time of Rembrandt 
or Bach the “failures” that we know only too well were quite unthinkable. 
The Destiny of the form lay in the race or the school, not in the private ten- 
dencies of the individual Under the spell of a great tradition full achievement 
IS possible even to a minor artist, because the living art brings him m touch 
with his task and the task with him To-day, these artists can no longer per- 
form what they intend, for intellectual operations are a poor substitute for the 
trained instinct that has died out. All of them have experienced this. Mar6es 
was unable to complete any of his great schemes. Leibl could not bring him- 
self to let his late pictures go, and worked over them again and again to such 
an extent that they became cold and hard Cezanne and Renoir left work of 
the best quality unfinished because, strive as they would, they could do no more. 
Manet was exhausted after he had painted thirty pictures, and his “Shooting 
of the Emperor Maximilian,” in spite of the immense care that is visible in every 
Item of the picture and the studies for it, hardly achieved as much as Goya 
managed without effort in its prototype the “shootings of the 3rd of May.** 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart and a thousand obscure musicians of the i8th Century 
could rapidly turn out the most finished work as a matter of routine, but Wag- 
ner knew full well that he could only reach the heights by concentrating all his 
energy upon “getting the last ounce” out of the best moments of his artistic 
endowment. 

Between Wagner and Manet there is a deep relationship, which is not, in- 
deed, obvious to everyone but which Baudelaire with his unerring flair for the 
decadent detected at once. For the Impressionists, the end and the culmination 
of art was the conjuring up of a world in space out of strokes and patches of 
colour, and this was just what Wagner achieved with three bars. A whole 
world of soul could crowd into these three bars. Colours of starry midnight, 
of sweeping clouds, of autumn, of the day dawning in fear and sorrow, sudden 
glimpses of sunlit distances, world-fear, impending doom, despair and its fierce 
effort, hopeless hope — all these impressions which no composer before him 
had thought it possible to catch, he could paint with entire distinctness in the 
few tones of a motive. Here the contrast of Western music with Greek plastic 
has reached its maximum. Everything merges in bodiless infinity, no longer 
even does a linear melody wrestle itself clear of the vague tone-masses that in 
grange surgings challenge an imaginary space. The motive comes up out of 
dark terrible deeps. It is flooded for an instant by a flash of hard bright sun. 
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Then, suddenly, it is so close upon us that we shrink. It laughs, it coaxes, it 
threatens, and anon it vanishes into the domain of the strings, only to return 
again out of endless distances, faintly modified and in the voice of a single 
oboe, to pour out a fresh cornucopia of spiritual colours. Whatever this is, it 
is neither painting nor music, in any sense of these words that attaches to 
previous work in the strict style. Rossini was asked once what he thought 
of the music of the ‘‘Huguenots”; “Music?” he replied “1 heard "nothing 
resembling it.” Many a time must this judgment have been passed at Athens 
on the new painting of the Asiatic and Sicyoman schools, and opinions not 
very different must have been current in Egyptian Thebes with regard to the 
art of Cnossus and Tell-el-Amarna. 

All that Nietzsche says of Wagner is applicable, also, to Manet. Ostensibly 
a return to the elemental, to Nature, as against contemplation-painting On- 
haltsmalerei) and abstract music, their art really signifies a concession to the 
barbarism of the Megalopolis, the beginning of dissolution sensibly manifested 
in a mixture of brutality and refinement As a step, it is necessarily the last 
step An artificial art has no further organic future, it is the mark of the end. 

And the bitter conclusion is that it is all irretrievably over with the arts of 
form of the West The crisis of the 19th Century was the death-struggle. Like 
the Apollinian, the Egyptian and every other, the Faustian art dies of senility, 
having actualized its inward possibilities and fulfilled its mission within the 
course of its Culture 

What IS practised as art to-day — be it music afn^r Wagner or painting after 
Cdzanne, Leibl and Menzel — is impotence and falsehood. Look where one will, 
can one find the great personalities that would justify the claim that there is 
still an art of determinate necessity^ Look where one will, can one find the 
self-evidently necessary task that awaits such an artist? We go through all the 
exhibitions, the concerts, the theatres, and find only industrious cobblers and 
noisy fools, who delight to produce something for the market, something that 
will “catch on” with a public for whom art and music and drama have long 
ceased to be spiritual necessities. At what a level of inward and outward 
dignity stand to-day that which is called art and those who are called artists! 
In the shareholders’ meeting of any limited company, or in the technical staff 
of any first-rate engineering works there is more intelligence, taste, character 
and capacity than in the whole music and painting of present-day Europe. 
There have always been, for one great artist, a hundred superfluities who prac- 
tised art, but so long as a great tradition (and therefore great art) endured even 
these achieved something worthy. We can forgive this hundred for existing, 
for in the ensemble of the tradition they were the footing for the individual 
great man. But to-day we have only these superfluities, and ten thousand of 
them, working art “for a living” (as if that were a justification 0 * Onc,ji:hing 
is quite certain, that to-day every single art-school could be shut down without 
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art being aflfected in the slightest. Wc can learn all we wish to know about 
the art-clamour which a megalopolis sets up in order to forget that its art is 
dead from the Alexandria of the year zoo. There, as here in our world-cities, 
we find a pursuit of illusions of artistic progress, of personal peculiarity, of 
“ the new style/' of “ unsuspected possibilities/' theoretical babble, pretentious 
fashionable artists, weight-lifters with cardboard dumb-bells — the “Literary 
Man “ in the Poet's place, the unabashed farce of Expressionism which the art- 
trade has organized as a “phase of art-history," thinking and feeling and form- 
ing as industrial art. Alexandria, too, had problem-dramatists and box-office 
artists whom it preferred to Sophocles, and painters who invented new tenden- 
cies and successfully bluffed their public. What do we possess to-day as “art”? 
A faked music, filled with artificial noisiness of massed instruments, a faked 
painting, full of idiotic, exotic and showcard effects, that every ten years or so 
concocts out of the form-wealth of millennia some new “style” which is in 
fact no style at all since everyone does as he pleases, a lymg plastic that steals 
from Assyria, Egypt and Mexico indifferently. Yet this and only this, the taste 
of the “man of the world,” can be accepted as the expression and sign of the 
age; everything else, everything that “sticks to” old ideals, is for provincial 
consumption. 

The grand Ornamentation of the past has become as truly a dead language as 
Sanskrit or Church Latin, ^ Instead of its symbolism being honoured and 
obeyed, its mummy, its legacies of perfected forms, ate put into the pot anyhow, 
and recast in wholly inorganic forms. Every modern age holds change to he 
development, and puts revivals and fusions of old styles in the place of real be- 
coming. Alexandria also had its Pre-Raphaelite comedians with their vases, 
chairs, pictures and theories, its symbolists, naturalists and expressionists. 
The fashion at Rome was now Grxco-Asiatic, now Gr^eco-Egyptian, now 
(after Praxiteles) neo-Attic. The relief of the XIXth Dynasty — the modern 
age in the Egyptian Culture — that covered the monstrous, meaningless, in- 
organic walls, statues and columns, seems like a sheer parody of the art of the 
Old Kingdom. The Ptolemaic Horus-templc of Edfu is quite unsurpassed in the 
way of vacuous eclecticism ~ so far, for we are only at the beginning of our 
own development m this line, showy and assertive as the style of our streets 
and squares already is. 

In due course, even the strength to wish for change fades out. Rameses the 
Great — so soon — appropriated to himself buildings of his predecessors by 
cutting out their names and inserting his own in the inscriptions. It was the 
same consciousness of artistic impotence that led Constantine to adorn his 
triumphal arch m Rome with sculptures taken from other buildings, but 
Classical craftsmanship had set to work long before Constantine — - as early, 

fag:, as 150 — on the business of copying old masterpieces, not because these 
^ See Vol n, pp. 138 ct scq. 
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were understood and appreciated in the least, but because no one was any longer 
capable of producing originals. It must not be forgotten that these copyists 
were the arUsts of their time, their work therefore (done in one style or another 
according to the moment’s fashion) represent the maximum of preative power 
then available. All the Roman portrait statues, male and female, go back for 
posture and mien to a very few Hellenic types, these, copied more or less true to 
style, served for torsos, while the heads were executed as ’‘Likenesses” by 
simple craftsmen who possessed the knack. The famous statue of Augustus in 
armour, for example, is based on the Spearman of Polycletus, just as — to name 
the first harbingers of the same phase in our own world — Lenbach rests upon 
Rembrandt and Makart upon Rubens, For 1500 years (Amasis I to Cleopatra) 
Egypticism piled portrait on portrait in the same way. Instead of the steady 
development that the great age had pursued through the Old and Middle King- 
doms, we find fashions that change according to the taste of this or that dynasty. 
Amongst the discoveries at Turfan ate relics of Indian dramas, contemporary 
with the birth of Christ, which are similar in all respects to the Kalidasa of a 
later century. Chinese painting as we know it shows not an evolution but an 
up-and-down of fashions for more than a thousand years on end, and this 
unsteadiness must have set m as early as the Han period. The final result is that 
endless industrious repetition of a stock of fixed forms which we see to-day in 
Indian, Chinese, and Arabian-Persian art. Pictures and fabrics, verses and 
vessels, furniture, dramas and musical compositions — all is patternwork ^ 
We cease to be able to date anything within centuries, let alone decades, 
by the language of its ornamentation So it has been in the Last Act of all 
Cultures. 


^ See pp. 197 ct seq 
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ON THE FORM OF THE SOUL 
I 

Every professed philospher is forced to believe, without serious examination, 
in the existence of a Something that in his opinion is capable of being handled 
by the reason, for his whole spiritual existence depends on the possibility of 
such a Something For every logician and psychologist, therefore, however 
sceptical he may be, there is a point at which criticism falls silent and faith 
begins, a point at which even the strictest analytical thinker must cease to em- 
ploy his method — the point, namely, at which analysis is confronted with 
Itself and with the question of whether its problem is soluble or even exists at 
alL The proposition “it is possible by thought to establish the forms of 
thought “ was not doubted by Kant, dubious as it may appear to the unphilo- 
sophicaL The proposition “there is a soul, the structure of which is scientif- 
ically accessible, and that which I determine, by critical dissection of conscious 
existence-acts into the form of psychic elements, functions, and complexes, ts 
my soul “ IS a proposition that no psychologist has doubted hitherto. And yet 
it IS just here that his strongest doubts should have arisen. Is an abstract science 
of the spiritual possible at all? Is that which one finds on this path identical 
with that which one is seeking? Why has psychology — meaning thereby not 
knowledge of men and experience of life but scientific psychology — always been 
the shallowest and most worthless of the disciplines of philosophy, a field so 
empty that it has been left entirely to mediocre minds and barren systematists? 
The reason is not far to seek. It is the misfortune of “experimentaF’ psy- 
chology that It does not even possess an object as the word is understood in any 
and every scientific technique. Its searches and solutions are fights with 
shadows and ghosts. What is it — the Soul? If the mere reason could give an 
answer to that question, the science would be ah tmtio unnecessary. 

Of the thousands of psychologists of to-day not one can give an actual 
analysis or definition of “the“ Will — or of regret, anxiety, jealousy, disposi- 
tion, artistic intention. Naturally, since only the systematic can be dissected, 
and we can only define notions by notions. No subtleties of intellcctual*play 
with notional distinctions, no plausible observations of connexions between 
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sensuous-corporeal states and inward processes'* touch that which is in ques- 
tion here Will — this is no notion, but a name, a prime-word like God, a sign 
for something of which we have an immediate inward certainty but which we 
are for ever unable to describe. 

We arc dealing here with something eternally inaccessible to learned inves- 
tigation. It IS not for nothing that every language presents a baffling com- 
plexity of labels for the spiritual, warning us thereby that it is something not 
susceptible of theoretical synthesis or systematic ordering. Here there is noth- 
ing for us to order. Critical (i e , literally, separating) methods apply only to 
the world-as-Nature. It would be easier to break up a theme of Beethoven 
with dissccting-knife or acid than to break up the soul by methods of abstract 
thought Nature-knowledge and man-knowledge have neither aims nor ways 
m common. The primitive man experiences ** soul/* first in other men and then 
in himself, as a Numen^ just as he knows numina of the outer world, and de- 
velops his impressions in mythological form. His words for these things arc 
symbols, sounds, not descriptive of the indescribable but indicative of it for 
him who hath ears to hear. They evoke images, hkenesses (m the sense of 
Faust II) — the only language of spiritual intercourse that man has discovered 
to this day. Rembrandt can reveal something of his soul, to those who are in 
inward kinship with him, by way of a self-portrait or a landscape, and to 
Goethe “a god gave it to say what he suffered.’* Certain ineffable stirrings 
of soul can be imparted by one man to the sensibility of another man through 
a look, two bars of a melody, an almost imperceptible movement. That is the 
real language of souls, and it remains incomprehensible to the outsider. The 
word as utterance, as poetic element, may establish the link, but the word as 
notion, as element of scientific prose, never. 

^^Soul,” for the man who has advanced from mere living and feeling to the 
alert and observant state, is an image derived from quite primary experiences of 
life and death. It is as old as thought, i e., as the articulate separation of 
thinking (thinking-over) from seeing We see the world around us, and since 
every free-moving being must for its own safety understand that world, the 
accumulating daily detail of technical and empirical experience becomes a 
stock of permanent data which man, as soon as he is proficient in speech, col- ^ 
Iccuintozxi image oiwh^t he understands. This is the Wofld-as-Nature.^ What ^ 
IS not environment we do not see, but we do divine “ its ” presence in ourselves 
and in others, and by virtue of its ” physiognomic impressive power it evokes 
in us the anxiety and the desire to know, and thus arises the meditated or . 
pondered mage of a counterworld which is our mode of visualizing that which f, 
remains eternally alien to the physical eye. The image of the soul is mythic T 
and remains objective in the field of spiritual religion so long as the image of 
Nature IS contemplated in the spirit of religion, and it transforms itself into a if; 

1 Scepp. 55ctscq. f 
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scientific notion and becomes objective in the field of scientific criticism as soon 
as ‘ ‘ Nature ' ’ comes to be observed critically. As * ‘ Time ’ * is a counter-concept ^ 
to space, so the **sour* is a counterworld to ‘’Nature** and therefore variable 
m dependence upon the notion of Nature as this stands from moment to mo- 
ment, It has been shown how * ‘ Time * ’ arose, out of the feeling of the direction- 
quality possessed by ever-mobile Life, as a conceptual mgative to a positive 
magnitude, as an incarnation of that which is not extension^ and that all the 
** properties’* of Time, by the cool analysis of which the philosophers believe 
they can solve the problem of Time, have been gradually formed and ordered 
m the intellect as inverses to the properties of space In exactly the same way, 
the notion of the spiritual has come into being as the inverse and negative of the 
notion of the worlds the spatial notion of polarity assisting (“outward ’’-“in- 
ward”) and the terms being suitably transvalued. Evety psychology is a counter- 
physics. 

To attempt to get an “exact” science out of the ever-my$tcrious soul is 
futile. But the late-period City must needs have abstract thinking and it 
forces the “physicist of the inner world” to elucidate a fictitious world by 
ever more fictions, notions by more notions. He transmutes the non-extended 
into the extended, builds up a system as “cause” for something that is only 
manifested physiognomicaliy, and comes to believe that in this system he has 
the structure of “ the “ soul before his eyes. But the very words that he selects, 
in all the Cultures, to notify to others the results of his intellectual labours 
betray him. He talks of functions, feeling-complexes, mainsprings, thresholds 
of consciousness, course, breadth, intensity and parallelism m spiritual proc- 
esses. All these are words proper to the mode of representation that Natural 
Science employs. “The Will is related to objects” is a spatial image pure 
and simple. “Conscious” and “unconscious” are only too obviously deriv- 
atives of “above-ground” and “below-ground ” In modern theories of the 
Will we meet with all the vocabulary of electro-dynamics Will-functions 
and thought-functions are spoken of in just the same way as the function 
of a system of forces. To analyse a feeling means to set up a representative 
Silhouette in its place and then to treat this silhouette mathematically and 
by definition, partition, and measurement. Ail soul-examination of this stamp, 
however remarkable as a study of cerebral anatomy, is penetrated with the 
mechanical notion of locality, and works without knowing it under imagi- 
nary co-ordinates in an imaginary space. The “pure” psychologist is quite 
unaware that he is copying the physicist, but it is not at all surprising that 
the naivest methods of experimental psychology give dcpressingly orthodox 
results. Bram-paths and association-threads, as modes of representation, 
conform entirely to an optical scheme — the “course” of the will or the 
feeling; both deal with cognate spatial phantoms. It does not make mu^h dif- 

^ See p. 1x6. 
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fcrcncc whether I define some psychic capacity conceptually or the correspond- 
ing brain-region graphically. Scientific psychology has worked out for itself 
a complete system of images, in which it moves with entire conviction. Every 
individual pronouncement of every individual psychologist proves on examina- 
tion to be merely a variation of this system conformable to the style of outer- 
world science of the day. 

Clear thought, emancipated from all connexion with seeing, presupposes 
as its organ a culture-language, which is created by the soul of the Culture as 
a part supporting other parts of its expression, ^ and presently this language 
Itself creates a “Nature” of word-meanings, a linguistic cosmos within which 
abstract notions, judgments and conclusions — representations of number, 
causality, motion — can lead a mechanically determinate existence. At any 
particular time, therefore, the current image of the soul is a function of the 
current language and its inner symbolism. All the Western, Faustian, languages 
possess the notion of Will. This mythical entity manifested itself, simultane- 
ously in all, in that transformation of the verb ^ which decisively differentiated 
our tongues from the Classical tongues and therefore our soul from the Classical 
soul. When “ego habeo factum” replaced “feci,” a new numen of the inner 
world spoke. And at the same time, under specific label, there appeared in the 
scientific soul-pictures of all the Western psychologies the figure of the Will, 
of a well-rounded capacity of which the definition may be formulated in dif- 
ferent ways by different schools, but the existence is unquestionable. 


n 

I maintain, then, that scientific psychology (and, it may be added, the 
psychology of the same kind that we all unconsciously practise when we try 
to “figure to ourselves” the stirrings of our own or others' souls) has, in its 
inability to discover or even to approach the essence of the soul, simply added 
one more to the symbols that collectively make up the Macrocosm of the 
culture-man. Like everything else that is no longer becoming but become, it 
has put a mechanism in place of an organism. We miss in its picture that which 
fills out feeling of life (and should surely be “ soul ” if anything is) the Destiny- 
quality, the necessary directedness of existence, the possibility that life in its 
course actualizes. I do not believe that the word “Destiny” figures in any 
psychological system whatsoever — and we know that nothing in the world 
could be more remote from actual lifc-expcnence and knowledge of men than 

^ Pfiinitivc languages afford no foundations for abstract ordered thought. But at the beginning 
of every Culture an inner change takes place in the language that makes it adequate for carrying the 
highest symbolic tasks of the ensuing cultural development. Thus it was Simultaneously with the 
Rmanesiue style that English and German arose out of the Teutonic languages of the Frankish period, 
and French, Italian and Spanish out of the " lingua rustica” of the old Homan provinces — languages 
ottdenf^al metaphysical content though so dissimilar m origin. 

* Seep* 
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a system without such elements Associations, apperceptions, affections, mo- 
tives, thought, feeling, will — all are dead mechanisms, the mere topography 
of which constitutes the insignificant total of our “ soul-sciencc/ * One looked 
for Life and one found an ornamental pattern of notions. And the soul re- 
mained what it was, something that could neither be thought nor represented, 
the secret, the ever-becoming, the pure experience. 

This magmaty soul-body (let it be called so outright for the first time) is 
never anything but the exact mirror-imagc of the form in which the matured 
culturc-man looks on his outer world. In the one as in the other, the depth- 
experience actualities the extension-world.^ Alike out of the perception of the 
outside and the conception of the inside, the secret that is hinted at in the 
root-word Time creates Space. The soul-image like the world-image has its 
directional depth, its horizon, and its boundedness or its unboundedness. An 
‘‘inner eye” sees, an “inner ear” hears. There exists a distinct idea of 
an inner order, and this inner order like the outer wears the badge of causal 
necessity 

This being so, everything that has been said in this work regarding the 
phenomenon of the high Cultures combines to demand an immensely wider 
and richer sort of soul-study than anything worked upon so far. For everything 
that our present-day psychologist has to tell us — and here we refer not only to 
the systematic science but also in the wider sense to the physiognomic knowl- 
edge of men — relates to the present condition of the Western soul, and not, as 
hitherto gratuitously assumed, to “the human soul“ at large. 

A soul-image is never anything but the image of one quite definite soul. 
No observer can ever step outside the conditions and the limitations of his 
time and circle, and whatever it may be that he “knows” or “cognizes,** the 
very cognition itself involves in all cases choice, direction and inner form, and 
is therefore ab tmuo an expression of his proper soul. The primitive himself 
appropriates a soul-image out of facts of hs own life as subjected to the form- 
ative working of the basic experiences of waking consciousness (distinction 
of ego and world, of ego and tu) and those of being (distinction of body and 
soul, sense-life and reflection, sex-life and sentiment). And as it is thoughtful 
men who think upon these matters, an inner numen (Spirit, Logos, Ka, Ruach) 
always arises as an opposite to the rest. But the dispositions and relations of 
this numen in the individual case, and the conception that is formed of the 
spiritual elements — layers of forces or substances, unity or polarity or plu- 
rality — mark the thinker from the outset as a part of his own specific Culture* 
When, therefore, one convinces one's self that one knows the soul of an alien 
Culture from its workings in actuality, the soul-image underlying the knowl- 
edge is really one's own soul-image. In this wise new experiences are readily 
assimilated into the system that is already there, and it is not sm^riskig 

* See p. 171. 
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that in the end one comes to believe that one has discovered forms of eternal 
validity. 

In reality, every Culture possesses its own systematic psychology just as it 
possesses its ov^n style of knowledge of men and experience of life, and just as 
even each separate stage the age of Scholasticism, that of the Sophists, that 
of Enlightenment — forms special ideas of number and thought and Nature 
that pertain to itself only, so even each separate century mirrors itself in a soul- 
image of Its own. The best judge of men m the Western world goes wrong 
when he tries to understand a Japanese, and vice versa. But the man of learn- 
ing goes equally wrong when he tries to translate basic words of Arabic or 
Greek by basic words of his own tongue “Nephesh'* is not “animus*" and 
“atman** is not “soul/* and what we consistently discover under our label 
“will** Classical man did not find in his soul-picture at alL 

Taking one thing with another, it is no longer possible to doubt the immense 
importance of the individual soul-images that have severally arisen in the 
general history of thought. Classical, Apollinian man, the man of Euclidean 
point-formed being, looked upon his soul as a Cosmos ordered in a group of 
excellent parts. Plato called it vovs, dvix6s, kiriSv^ila and compared it with man, 
beast and plant, in one place even with Southern, Northern and Hellenic man. 
What seems to be copied here is Nature as seen by the Classical age, a well- 
ordered sum of tangible things, m contrast to a space that was felt as the non- 
existent, the Nonent. Where in this field is “Will**? or the idea of functional 
connexions? or the other creations of om psychology? Do we really believe 
that Plato and Aristotle were less sure in analysis than we arc, and did not see 
what is insistently obvious to every layman amongst us? Or is it that Will is 
missing here for the same reason as space is missing in the Classical mathe- 
matic and force in the Classical physics? 

Take, on the contrary, any Western psychology that you please, and you 
will always find a fmcHonal and never a boddy ordering. The basic form of all 
impressions which we receive from within is j == /(at), and that, because the func- 
tion IS the basis of our outer world. Thinking, feeling, willing — no Western 
psychologist can step outside this trinity, however much he may desire to do 
so; even in the controversies of Gothic thinkers concerning the primacy of 
will or reason it already emerges that the question is one of a relation between 
forces It matters not at all whether these old philosophers put forward their 
theories as original or read them into Augustine or Aristotle. Associations, 
apperceptions, will-processes, call them what you will, the elements of our 
picture are without exception of the type of the mathematico-physical Func- 
tion, and in very form radically un-Classical Now, such psychology examines 
the soul, not physiognomxcally to indicate its traits, but physically, as an 
objCQtf to ascertain its elements, and it is quite natural therefore to find psy- 
cholo^ reduced to perplexity when confronted with the problem of motion. 
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Classical man, too, had his inward EUattc difficulty,^ and the inability of the 
Schoolmen to agree as to the primacy of Will or Reason foreshadows the 
dangerous flaw m Baroque physics — its inability to reach an unchallengeable 
statement of the relation between force and movement Directional energy, 
denied in the Classical and also in the Indian soul-image (where all is settled 
and rounded), is emphatically affirmed in the Faustian and in the Egyptian 
(wherein all is systems and centres of forces), and yet, precisely because this 
affirmation cannot but involve the element of time, thought, which is alien 
to Time, finds itself committed to self-contradictions 

The Faustian and the Apollinian images of the soul are in blunt opposition^ 
Once more all the old contrasts crop up. In the Apollinian we have, so to call 
it, the soul-body, in the Faustian the soul-space, as the imagination-unit. The 
body possesses parts, while the space is the scene of processes Classical man 
conceives of his inner world plastically. Even Homer’s idiom betrays it; 
echoing, we may well believe, immemorial temple-traditions, he shows us, for 
instance, the dead in Hades as well-rccognizable copies of the bodies that had 
been The Pre-Socratic philosophy, with its three well-ordered parts 
hTndvjxrfTiKSv, dvfjLoeidksy suggests at once the Laocoon group. In our case the 
impress is a musical one; the sonata of the inner life has the will as first 
subject, thought and feeling as themes of the second subject; the movement 
IS bound by the strict rules of a spiritual counterpoint, and psychology’s 
business is to discover this counterpoint. The simplest elements fail into an- 
tithesis like Classical and Western number — on the one hand magnitudes, 
on the other spiritual relations — and the spntual static of Apollinian exist- 
ence, the stereometric ideal of <ro 3 (f>po(r{)V 7 j and drapa^ia, stands opposed to the 
souUdynamte of Faustian. 

The Apollinian soul-image — Plato’s biga-tcam with yoOsr as charioteer 
takes to flight at once on the approach of the Magian soul. It is fading out 
already in the later Stoa, where the principal teachers came predominantly from 
the Aramaic East, and by the time of the Early Roman Empire, even in the 
literature of the city itself, it has come to be a mere reminiscence* 

The hall-mark of the Magian soul -image is a strict duahsm of two mysttrious 

1 That IS, discussion of the doctrines of the Eleatic school regarding unity and plurality, the 
Ent and Nonent, focussed themselves, m 2cno, down to the famous paradoxes concerning the nature 
, of motion (such as “Achilles and the Tortoise'’) which within the Greek discipline were unanswer- 
^ able Their general effect was to show, that motion depended upon the existence of an indefinitely 
great plurality, that is, of infinitely small subdivisions as well as infinitely great quantities, and, the 
denial of this plurality being the essential feature of the Eleatic philosophy, its application to motion 
was bound to produce “paradoxes “ 

The enunciations, with a brief but close critique, will be found in the Ency Brit , XI cd.. Article 
Zmo of Elea Here it suffices to draw attention to the difficulties that arc caused by the absence (or 
unwelcome presence) of time and direction elements, not only in the treatment of plurality itself 
(which IS conceived of indifferently as an augmentation or as a subdivision of the finite magnitude) 
but especially in the conclusion of the “arrow” paradox and in the very obscure enunciation of 
Paradox 8. — Tr 
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substances^ Spirit and Souh Between these two there is neither the Classical 
(static) nor the Western (functional) relation, but an altogether differently 
constituted relation which wc arc obliged to call merely “Magian** for want 
of a more helpful term, though we may illustrate it by contrasting the physics 
of Democritus and the physics of Galileo with Alchemy and the Philosopher’s 
Stone. On this specifically Middle-Eastern soul-imagc rests, of inward 
necessity, ail the psychology and particularly the theology with which the 
“Gothic” springtime of the Arabian Culture (0-300 a.d.) is filled. The Gospel 
of St.John belongs thereto, and the writings of the Gnostics, the Early Fathers, 
the Neoplatonists, the Mamchaeans, and the dogmatic texts in the Talmud and 
the Avesta; so, too, docs the tired spirit of the Imperium Romanum, now 
expressed only in religiosity and drawing the little life that is in its philosophy 
from the young East, Syria, and Persia. Even in the ist Century b.c. the great 
Posidonius, a true Semite and young-Arabian in spite of the Classical dress 
of his immense learning, was inwardly sensible of the complete opposition 
between the Classical Iife-fecling and this Magian soul-structure which for 
him was the true one. There is a patent difference of value between a Substance 
permeating the body and a Substance which falls from the world-cavern into 
humanity, abstract and divine, making of all participants a Consensus.^ This 
“Spirit” it IS which evokes the higher world, and through this creation tri- 
umphs over mere life, “the flesh” and Nature. This is the prime image that 
underlies all feeling of ego. Sometimes it is seen in religious, sometimes in 
philosophical, sometimes in artistic guise* Consider the portraits of the Con- 
stantinian age, with their fixed stare into the infinite — that look stands for the 
Tvedfia, It is felt by Plotinus and by Origen. Paul distinguishes, for example 
in I Cor., xv, 44, between ccofia and irvevjJLartKdv The concep- 

tion of a double, bodily or spiritual, ecstasy and of the partition of men into 
lower and higher, psychics and pneumatics, was familiar currency amongst 
the Gnostics. Late-Classical literature (Plutarch) is full of the dualistic psy- 
chology of vovs and derived from Oriental sources. It was very soon 

brought into correlation with the contrast between Christian and Heathen and 
that between Spirit and Nature, and it issued in that scheme of world-history 
as man’s drama from Creation to Last Judgment (with an intervention of God 
as means) which is common to Gnostics, Christians, Persians and Jews alike, 
and has not even now been altogether overcome. 

This Magian soul-imagc received its rigorously scientific completion in the 
schools of Baghdad and Basra.^ Alfarabi and Alkindi dealt thoroughly with 
the problems of this Magian psychology, which to us are tangled and largely 
inaccessible. And we must by no means underrate its influence upon the young 
and wholly abstract soul-theory (^as distinct from the ego-feeling of the West, 

^ ^ ^ See Vol II, pp, ct seq 

* Dc Boer, Gesck d. fhths. m Islam Ci9o0> PP* 53* 
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Scholastic and Mystic philosophy, no less than Gothic art, drew upon Moorish 
Spain, Sicily and the East for many of its forms. It must not be forgotten that 
the Arabian Culture is the culture of the established revelation-religions, all 
of which assume a dualistic soul-image. The Kabbala ^ and yhe part played 
by Jewish philosophers m the so-called mediaeval philosophy — i.e., late- 
Arabian followed by early-Gothic — is well known But I will only refer here 
to the remarkable and little-appreciated Spinoza ® Child of the Ghetto, he is, 
with his contemporary Schirazi, the last belated representative of the Magian, 
a stranger in the form-world of the Faustian feeling. As a prudent pupil of the 
Baroque he contrived to clothe his system in the colours of Western thought, 
but at bottom he stands entirely under the aspect of the Arabian dualism of 
two soul-substances. And this is the true and inward reason why he lacked the force- 
concept of Galtleo and Descartes, This concept is the centre of gravity of a dynamic 
universe and ipso facto is alien to the Magian world-feeling. There is no link 
between the idea of the Philosopher’s Stone (which is implicit m Spinoza’s 
idea of Deity as ’’causa sui”) and the causal necessity of our Nature-picture 
Consequently, his determinism is precisely that which the orthodox wisdom 
of Baghdad had maintained — ’’Kismet.” It was there that the home of the 
more geometneo ^ method was to be looked for — it is common to the Talmud, 
the Avesta and the Arabian Kalaam, ^ but its appearance in Spinoza's 
’’Ethics” is a grotesque freak in our philosophy. 

Once more this Magian soul-imagc was to be conjured up, for a moment. 
German Romanticism found in magic and the tangled thought-threads of 
Gothic philosophers the same attractiveness as it found in the Crusade-ideals 
of cloisters and castles, and even more in Saracenic art and poetry — without 
of course understanding very much of these remote things. Schelling, Oken, 
Baader, Gorres and their circle indulged in barren speculations in the Arabic- 
Jewish style, which they felt with evident sclf-satisfaction to be “dark” and 
**deep” — precisely what, for Orientals, they were not — understanding them 
but partially themselves and hoping for similar quasi-incomprehension in their 
audiences. The only noteworthy point in the episode is the attractiveness of 
obscurity. We may venture the conclusion that the clearest and most accessible 
conceptions of Faustian thought — as we have it, for instance, in Descartes 
or in Kant’s ’’Prolegomena” — would in the same way have been regarded 
by an Arabian student as nebulous and abstruse. What for us is true, for them 
is false, and vice versa; and this is valid for the soul-images of the difiEcrent 
Cultures as it is for every other product of their scientific thinking, 

A detailed summary will be found in Ency Brit., XI cd , article Kabbalah y by Dr. Ginsburg 
and Dr Cook — Tr. 

* Sec Windelband, Gmk d muerm Pkksafhe (1919), 1 , 108; also Hmncbcrt, Kuhm dt* Gfpnufore^ 

484. , ■ s ^ , 

* Sec Ency. Brit , XI cd., article Cartestanum Cv, 41.1}. — Tn, 

* Sec Vol, H, p. 196. 
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The separation of its ultimate elements is a task that the Gothic world- 
outlook and Its philosophy leaves to the courage of the future. Just as the 
ornamentation ©f the cathedral and the primitive contemporary painting still 
shirk the decision between gold and wide atmosphere in backgrounds — be- 
tween the Magian and the Faustian aspects of God in Nature — so this early, 
timidj immature soul-image as it presents itself in this philosophy mingles 
characters derived from the Christian-Arabian metaphysic and its dualism of 
Spirit and Soul with Northern inklings of functional soul-forces not yet avowed. 
This is the discrepance that underlies the conflict concerning the primacy of 
will or reason, the basic poblem of the Gothic philosophy^ which men tried to 
solve now in the old Arabian, now m the new Western sense. It is this myth 
of the mind — which under ever-changing guises accompanies our philosophy 
throughout its course — that distinguishes it so sharply from every other The 
rationalism of late Baroque, in all the pride of the self-assured city-spirit, 
decided in favour of the greater power of the Goddess Reason (Kant, the Jaco^ 
bins); but almost immediately thereafter the 19th Century (Nietzsche above 
all) went back to the stronger formula Voluntas superior mtellectu, and this 
indeed is in the blood of all of us ^ Schopenhauer, the last of the great system- 
atists, has brought it down to the formula '‘World as Will and Idea,” and it is 
only his ethic and not his metaphysic that decides against the Will. 

Here we begin to see by direct light the deep foundations and meaning of 
philosophizing within a Culture, For what we sec here is the Faustian soul 
trying in labour of many centuries to paint a self-portrait^ and one, moreover, 
that IS in intimate concordance with its world-portrait. The Gothic world- 
view with its struggle of will and reason is in fact an expression of the life- 
feeling of the men of the Crusades, of the Hohenstaufen empire, of the great 
cathedrals. These men saw the soul thus^ because they were thus^ 

Will and thought in the soul-image correspond to Direction and Extension, History 
and Nature, Destiny and Causality tn the mage of the outer world. Both aspects of 
our basic characters emerge in our prime-symbol which is infinite extension. 
Will links the future to the present, thought the unlimited to the here. The 
histone future is distance-becoming, the boundless world-horizon distance-become — 
this is the meaning of the Faustian depth-experience. The direction-feeling 
as “Will** and the space-feeling as “Reason” are imagined as entities, almost 
as legend-figures; and out of them comes the picture that our psychologists 
of necessity abstract from the inner life. 

To call the Faustian Culture a Will-Culture is only another way of expressing 

i When, therefore, m the present work also, precedence is consistently given to Tunc, Direction 
and Destiny over Space and Causality, this must not be supposed to be the result of reasoned proofs. 
It h tiw outcome of (quite unconscious) tendencies of hfc-fceling — the only mode of origin of 
philosophic ideas 
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the eminently historical disposition of its soul. Our first-person idiom, our 
“ego habeo factum’* — our dynamic syntax, that is — faithfully renders the 
“way of doing things “ that results from this disposition and, with its positive 
directional energy, dominates not only our picture of the World-as-Hi story but 
our own history to boot. This first person towers up in the Gothic architec- 
ture; the spire is an “I,” the flying buttress is an “I.” And therefore the 
entire Faustian ethic ^ from Thomas Aquinas to Kant, is an excelsior ' — ful- 
filment of an “I,” ethical work upon an “I,” justification of an “I” by faith 
and works, respect of the neighbour “Thou“ for the sake of one’s “I” and 
Its happiness, and, lastly and supremely, immortality of the “I ” 

Now this, precisely this, the genuine Russian regards as contemptible vain- 
glory. The Russian soul, wilHess, having the limitless -plane as its prime- 
symbol,^ seeks to grow up — serving, anonymous, self-oblivious — in the 
brother-world of the plane To take “I” as the starting-point of relations 
with the neighbour, to elevate “I” morally through “Fs” love of near and 
dear, to repent for “Fs” own sake, are to him traits of Western vanity as 
presumptuous as is the upthrusting challenge to heaven of our cathedrals that 
he compares with his plane church-roof and its sprinkling of cupolas Tolstoi’s 
hero Nechludov looks after his moral “I” as he does after his finger-nails; 
this is just what betrays Tolstoi as belonging to the pseudomorphosis of Petrin- 
ism. But Raskolnikov is only something in a “we.” His fault is the fault of 
all,® and even to regard his sin as special to himself is pride and vanity. Some- 
thing of the kind underlies the Magian soul-image also. “If any man come 
to me,” says Jesus (Luke xiv, z6), ” and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, yea^ and hts own life (ri^v iavrod also,^ 

he cannot be my disciple”; and it is the same feeling that makes him call 
himself by the title that we mistranslate “Son of Man.” * The Consensus of 
the Orthodox too is impersonal and condemns “I” as a sin So too with the — 
truly Russian — conception of truth as the anonymous agreement of the elect. 

Classical man, belonging wholly to the present, is equally without that di- 
rectional energy by which our images of world and of soul are dominated, which 
sums all our sense-impressions as a path towards distance and our inward expe- 
riences as a feeling of future He is will-less. The Classical idea of destiny and 
the symbol of the Doric column leave no doubt as to that. , And the contest of 
thinking and willing that is the hidden theme of every serious portrait from 
Jan van Eyck to Marees is impossible in Classical portraiture, for in the Clas- 
sical soul-image thought (yovs), the inner Zeus, is accompanied by the wholly 
ahistorid entities of animal and vegetative impulse (Bv/ds and 

^ See p zoi. * Sec Vol. II, p. 363 

* In the German, “ Vor allcm abcf scin cignes Ich/’ (But m Luther's Bible, characteristically , 

“ Auch dazu scin eigen Lebcn.") — Tr m • 

* Barnasha The underlying idea is not the filial relation, but an impersonal commg-up in the 
field of mankind 
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wholly somatic and wholly destitute of conscious direction and drive towards 
an end. 

The actual designation of the Faustian principle, which belongs to us and to 
us aloncj, is a matter of indifference. A name is in itself mere sound. Space, 
too, IS a word that is capable of being employed with a thousand nuances — by 
mathematicians and philosophers, poets and painters — to express one and the 
same indescribable, a word that is ostensibly common to all mankind and yet, 
carrying a metaphysical under-meaning that we gave it and could not but 
give it, IS in that sense valid only for our Culture. It is not the notion of 
‘‘Will,'’ but the circumstance that we possess it while the Greeks wen mtinly 
ignorant of that gives it high symbolic import. At the very bottom, there is 
no distinction between space-as-depth and will. For the one, and therefore for 
the other also, the Classical languages had no expression.^ The pure space of 
the Faustian world-picture is not mere extension, but cfEcient extension into 
the distance, as an overcoming of the merely sensuous, as a strain and tendency, 
as a spiritual will-to-power, I am fully aware how inadequate these peri- 
phrases are. It is entirely impossible to indicate in exact terms the difference 
between what we and what the men of the Indian or the Arabian Culture call 
space, or feel or imagine in the word But that there ts some radical distinc- 
tion IS proved by the very different fundamentals of the respective mathematics, 
arts of form, and, above all, immediate utterances of hft» We shall see how the 
identity of space and will comes to expression in the acts of Copernicus and 
Columbus — as well as in those of the Hohenstaufen and Napoleon — but it 
underlies also, in another way, the physical notions of fields of force and 
potential, ideas that it would be impossible to convey to the comprehension of 
any Greek. “Space as a ptori form of perception,” the formula m which Kant 
finally enunciated that for which Baroque philosophy had so long and tire- 
lessly striven, implies an assertion of supremacy of soul over the alien; the ego, 
through the form, is to rule the world.^ 

^ and /S6uXojuat imply, to have the mtcntion, or wish, or inclination (povkij means counsel, 

council, plan, and kdikoi has no equivalent noun) Voluntas is not a psychological concept but, like 
foustas and vlrtuSf a thoroughly Roman and matter-of-fact designation for a practical, visible and 
outward asset — substantially, the mass of an individual's being In like case, we use the word 
energy. The “will" of Napoleon is something very different from the energy of Napoleon, being, 
as It were, lift in contrast to weight We must not confuse the outward-directed intelligence, which 
distinguishes the Romans as civilized men from the Greeks as cultured men, with “wiir* as under- 
stood here Ca:sar is not a man of will in the Napoleonic sense The idioms of Roman law, which 
represent the root-fcchng of the Roman soul far better than those of poetry, arc significant in this 
regard. Intention in the legal sense is anmus (anmus the wish, directed to some criminal 

end, is dolus as distinct from the unintended wrongdoing (culpa') Voluntas is nowhere used as a 
technical term 

* The Chinese soul “wanders “ in its world. This is the meaning of the East- Asiatic perspective, 
which places the vanishing point in the mtddk of the picture instead of in the depth as wc do The 
function of perspective is to subject things to the “1,“ which in ordering comprehends them, and it 
is if'furtiFcr indication that “will “ — the claim to command the world — is absent firom the Classi- 
cal malcc-up that its painting denies the perspective background In Chinese perspective as m Chinese 
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This IS brought to expression in the depth-perspective of oil-painting which 
makes the space-field of the picture, conceived as infinite, dependent on the 
observer, who in choosing his distance asserts his dominion. It is this attrac- 
tion of distance that produces the type of the heme and histomally-felt land- 
scape that we have alike in the picture and the park of the Baroque period, 
and that is expressed also in the mathematico-physical concept of the vector. 
For centuries painting fought passionately to reach this symbol, winch con- 
tains all that the words space, will and force are capable of indicating. And 
correspondingly we find m our metaphysic the steady tendency to formulate 
pairs of concepts (such as phenomena and things-in-themselves, will and idea, 
ego and non-ego) all of the same purely dynamic content, and — in utter 
contrast to Protagoras’s conception of man as the measure, not the creator, 
of things — to establish a functional dependence of things upon spirit. The 
Classical metaphysic regarded man as a body among bodies, and knowledge 
as a sort of contact^ passing from the known to the knower and not vice versa. 
The optical theories of Anaxagoras and Democritus were far from admitting 
any active participation of the percipient in sense-perception. Plato never felt, 
as Kant was driven to feel, the ego as centre of a transcendent sphere of effect. 
The captives in his celebrated cave ate really captives, the slaves and not the 
masters of outer impressions — recipients of light from the common sun and 
not themselves suns which irradiate the universe. 

The relation of our will to our imaginary space is evidenced again in the 
physical concept of space-energy — that utterly un-Classical idea in which 
even spatial interval figures as a form, and indeed as prime form thereof, for the 
notions of ‘‘capacity’* and “intensity rest upon it. We feel will and space, 
the dynamic world-picture of Galileo and Newton and the dynamic soul-picture 
which has will as its centre of gravity and centre of reference, as of identical 
significance. Both are Baroque ideas, symbols of the fully-ripened Faustian 
Culture. 

It IS wrong, though it may be usual, to regard the cult of the “will” as 
common, if not to mankind, at any rate to Christendom, and derived in con- 
sequence from the Early-Arabian ethos. The connexion is merely a phenom- 
enon of the historical surface, and the deduction fails because it confuses 
the (formal) history of words and ideas such as “voluntas” with the course 
of their destiny, thereby missing the profoundly symbolical changes of con- 
notation that occur in that course. When Arabian psychologists — Murtada 
for instance — discuss the possibility of several “wills,” a will that hangs 
together with the act, another will that independently precedes the act, another 

technique (sec Vol. 11, p. 6 x 7 ), dtrecttmil energy is wanting, and it would not be illegitimate to call 
East-Asiatic perspective, in contrast with the powerful thrust into depth of our landscape^ainung, 
a perspective of "Tao”, for the world-fccIing indicated by that word is unmistakably the operative 
dement m the picture. 
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that has no relation to the act at all, a will that is simply the parent of a 
willing, they are obviously working m deeper connotations of the Arabic 
word and on the basis of a soul-image that in structure differs entirely from 
the Faustian. 

For every man, whatever the Culture to which he belongs, the elements of 
the soul are the deities of an tnner mythology What Zeus was for the outer 
Olympus, vovs was for the inner world that every Greek was entirely con- 
scious of possessing — the throned lord of the other soul-elements. What 
** God'* is for us, God as Breadth of the world, the Universal Power, the ever- 
present doer and provider, that also — reflected from the space of world into 
the imaginary space of soul and necessarily felt as an actual presence — is 
Will.** With the microcosmic dualism of the Magian Culture, with ruaci and 
nephesh^ pneuma and psyche, is necessarily associated the macrocosmic opposi- 
tion of God and Devil — Ormuzd and Ahriman for Persians, Yahwe and 
Beckebub for Jews, Allah and Eblis for Mohammedans — in brief, Absolute 
Good and Absolute Evil. And note, further, how in the Western world-feeling 
both these oppositions pale together. In proportion as the Will emerges, out of 
the Gothic struggle for primacy between “intellectus** and “voluntas,** as 
the emtn of a spiritual monotheism^ the figure of the Devil fades out of the real 
world. In the Baroque age the pantheism of the outer world immediately 
resulted in one of the inner world also; and the word “God” m antithesis to 
“world** has always — however interpreted in this or that case — implied 
exactly what is implied m the word “will** with respect to soul, vm., the 
power that moves all that is within its domain.^ Thought no sooner leaves 
Religion for Science than we get the double myth of concepts, m physics and 
psychology. The concepts “force,** “mass,** “will,** “passion** rest not on 
objective experience but on a life-feeling. Darwinism is nothing bur a specially 
shallow formulation of this feeling. No Greek would have used the word 
“Nature** as our biology employs it, in the sense of an absolute and methodical 
activity. “The will of God** for us is a pleonasm — God (or “Nature,** as 
some say) is nothing but will. After the Renaissance the notion of God sheds 
the old sensuous and personal traits (omnipresence and omnipotence are almost 
mathematical concepts), becomes little by little identical with the notion of 
infinite space and in becoming so becomes transcendent world-will. And there- 
fore it is that about 1700 painting has to yield to instrumental music — the 
only art that in the end is capable of clearly expressing what we feel about God. 
Consider, in contrast with this, the gods of Homer. Zeus emphatically does 
not possess full powers over the world, but is simply “primus inter pares,** a 
body amongst bodies, as the Apollinian world-feeling requires. Blind necessity, 

^ Obviously, atheism is ao exception to this When a Materialist or Darwinian speaks of a 
“ that orders everything, that effects selections, that produces and destroys anything, he 

differs only to the extent of one word ffom the 18th-Century Deist. The world-feehng has undergone 
no change 
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the Ananke immanent in the cosmos of Classical consciousness, is in no sense 
dependent upon him, on the contrary, the Gods are subordinate to It. jffischylus 
says so outright m a powerful passage of the Prometheus,*’ ^ but it is per- 
ceptible enough even in Homer, e.g., in the Strife of the Gods and in that 
decisive passage in which Zeus takes up the scales of destiny, not to settle, but 
to learn, the fate of Hector.^ The Classical soul, therefore, with its parts and 
Its properties, imagines itself as an Olympus of little gods, and to keep these 
at peace and in harmony with one another is the ideal of the Greek life-ethic 
of crojcjypocrhvri and arapa^La. More than one of the philosophers betrays the 
connexion by calling wOs, the highest part of the soul, Zeus. Aristotle as- 
signs to his deity the single function of decapia, contemplation, and this is 
Diogenes’s ideal also — a completely-matured static of life in contrast to the 
equally ripe dynamic of our 18th-Century ideal 

The enigmatic Something in the soul-image that is called “will,” the passion 
of the third dimension^ is therefore quite specially a creation of the Baroque, like 
the perspective of oil-painting and the force-idea of modern physics and the 
tone-world of instrumental music. In every case the Gothic had foreshadowed 
what these intellectualizing centuries brought to fullness. Here, where we arc 
trying to take in the cast of Faustian life in contradiction to that of all other 
lives, what we have to do is to keep a firm hold on the fact that the primary 
words will, space, force, God, upborne by and permeated with connotations 
of Faustian feeling, are emblems, are the effective framework that sustains the 
great and kindred form-worlds in which this being expresses itself. It has been 
believed, hitherto, that in these matters one was holding in one’s grip a body 
of eternal facts, of facts-in-themselves, which sooner or later would be suc- 
cessfully treated, “known,” and proved by the methods of critical research. 
This illusion of natural science was shared by psychology also. But the view 
that these ’ ’ universally-valid ’ ’ fundamentals belong merely to the Baroque style of 
apprehension and comprehension, that as expression-forms they are only of tran- 
sitory significance, and that they are only “true” for the Western type of 
intellect, alters the whole meaning of those sciences and leads us to look upon 
them not only as subjects of systematic cognition but also, and in a far higher 
degree, as objects of physiognomic study. 

Baroque architecture began, as we have seen, when Michelangelo replaced 
the tectonic elements of the Renaissance, support and load, by those of dyna- 
mics, force and mass. While Brunelleschi’s chapel of the F^zti in Florence 
expresses a bright composedness, Vignola’s fagade of the Gesfi m Rome is will 
become stone. The new style in its ecclesiastical form has been designated the 
“Jesuit,” and indeed there is an inward connexion between the achievement of 

* Lines 5x5-5 ^4* 

XO ToifTOiv ipa Z€bs kerut &(r$€Pk<rTepos; ^ » 

HP o^KovP SLV€K<pbyoi, y€ vtwpiapkpriVf etc. — Tr. 
a Iliad, XXU, xo 8-^15. — Tn 
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Vignola and Giacomo Della Porta and the creation by Ignatius Loyola of the 
Order that stands for the pure and abstract will of the Church/ )ust as there is 
between the invisible operations and the unlimited range of the Order and the 
arts of Calculus and Fugue. 

Henceforward, then, the reader will not be shocked if we speak ol a Baroque ^ 
and even of a Jesmt, style tn psychology ^ mathemattes^ and pure physics. The form- 
language* of dynamics, which puts the energetic contrast of capacity and inten- 
sity in place of the volitionless somatic contrast of material and form, is one 
common to all the mind-creations of those centuries. 

IV 

The question is now : How far is the man of this Culture himself fulfilling 
what the soul-image that he has created requires of him? If we can, to-day, 
state the theme of Western physics quite generally to be efficient space, we have 
tpso facto defined also the kind of existence, the content of existence as lived by 
contemporary man. We, as Faustian natures, are accustomed to take note of 
the individual according to his effective and not according to his plastic-static 
appearance in the field of our life-experience. We measure what a man is by 
his activity, which may be directed inwardly or outwardly, and we judge all 
intentions, reasons, powers, convictions and habits entirely by this directed- 
ness. The word with which we sum up this aspect is character We habitually 
speak of the character** of heads and landscapes, of ornaments, brush-strokes 
and scripts; of whole arts and ages and Cultures. The art of the characteristic 
is, above all, Baroque music — alike in respect of its melody and its instrumen- 
tation. Here again is a word indicating an indescribable, a something that 
emphasizes, among all the Cultures, the Faustian in particular. And the deep 
relation between this word “character** and the word ‘'will** is unmistakable; 
what will IS in the soul-image, character is in the picture of life as we see it, 
the Western life that is self-evident to Western men. It is the fundamental 
postulate of all our ethical systems, differ otherwise as they may in their 
metaphysical or practical precepts, that man has character. Character, which 
forms itself m the stream of the world — the personality, the relation of living to 
doing — IS a Faustian impression of the man made by the man, and, significantly 
enough, just as in the physical world-picture it has proved impossible (in spite 
of the most rigorous theoretical examination) to separate the vectorial idea 

^ The great part played by learned Jesuits in the development of theoretical physics must not be 
overlooked Father Boscovich, with his system of atomic forces (1759), luadc the first serious ad- 
vance beyond Newton The idea of the equivalence of God and pure space is even more evident m 
Jesuit work than it is m that of the Janscnists of Port Royal with whom Descartes and Pascal were 
associated. 

(Boscovich’s atomic theory is discussed by James Clerk Maxwell in Ency. Brit , XI cd , XVIII, 
655'^ a^cfcrcncc that, for more general reasons, no student of the Faustian-as-scicntist should fail 
to follow up. — Tf.) 
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of forces from the idea of motion (because of the inherent directional quality 
of the vector), so also it is impossible to draw a strict distinction between will 
and soul, character and life. At the height of our Culture, certainly since the 
17th Century, we feel the word “life * * as a pure and simple synonym of willing. 
Expressions like living force, life-will, active energy, abound in our ethical 
literature and their import is taken for granted, whereas the Age of Pericles 
could not even have translated them into its language. 

Hitherto the pretension of each and every morale to universal validity has 
obscured the fact that every Culture, as a homogeneous being of higher order, 
possesses a moral consHtution proper to itself. There are as many morales as there 
arc Cultures. Nietzsche was the first to have an inkling of this, but he never 
came anywhere near to a really objective morphology of morale “beyond good 
(all good) “ and evil “ (all evil). He evaluated Classical, Indian, Christian and 
Renaissance morale by his own criteria instead of understanding the style of 
them as a symbol. And yet if anything could detect the prme-phenommon of 
Morale as such, it should have been the historical insight of a Westerner. 
However, it appears that we are only now ripe enough for such a study. The 
conception of mankind as an active, fighting, progressing whole is (and has 
been since Joachim of Floris and the Crusades) so necessary an idea for us that 
we find it hard indeed to realize that it is an exclusively Western hypothesis, 
living and valid only for a season. To the Classical spirit mankind appears as 
a stationary mass, and correspondingly there is that quite dissimilar morale 
that we can trace from the Homeric dawn to the time of the Roman Empire. 
And, more generally, we shall find that the immense activity of the Faustian 
lifc-feeling is most nearly matched in the Chinese and the Egyptian, and the 
rigorous passivity of the Classical in the Indian. 

If ever there was a group of nations that kept the “struggle for existence*’ 
constantly before its eyes, it was the Classical Culture. All the cities, big and 
little, fought one another to sheer extinction, without plan or purpose, without 
mercy, body against body, under the stimulus of a completely anti-historical 
instinct. But Greek ethics, notwithstanding Heraclitus, were far from making 
struggle an ethical principle. The Stoics and the Epicureans alike preached 
abstention from it as an ideal. The overcoming of resistances may far more 
justly be called the typical impulse of the Western soul. Activity, determi- 
nation, self-control, arc postulates. To battle against the comfortable fore- 
grounds of life, against the impressions of the moment, against what is near, 
tangible and easy, to win through to that which has generality and duration 
and links past and future — these are the sum of all Faustian imperatives 
from earliest Gothic to Kant and Fichte, and far beyond them again to the 
Ethos of immense power and will exhibited in our States, our economic sys- 
tems and our technics. The carpe dtm^ the saturated being, of the (Masstcal 
standpoint is the most direct contrary of that which is felt by Goethe and Kant 
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and Pascal, by Church and Freethinker, as alone possessing value — acHve^ 
fighting and metonous bung?' 

As all the forms of Dynamic (whether pictorial, musical, physical, social 
or political) are concerned with the working-out of infinite relations and deal, 
not with the individual case and the sum of individual cases as the Classical 
physics had done, but with the typical course or process and its functional rule, 
‘‘character'’ must be understood as that which remains in principle constant in 
the wofkmg-out of life, where there is no such constant we speak of “lack of 
character.” It is character — the form in virtue of which a moving existence 
can combine the highest constancy in the essential with the maximum varia- 
bility in the details — that makes telling biography (such as Goethe’s “ Wahr- 
hcit und Dichtung ”), possible at all. Plutarch’s truly Classical biographies are 
by comparison mere collections of anecdotes strung together chronologicallyand 
not ordered pictures of historical development, and it will hardly be disputed 
that only this second kind of biography is imaginable in connexion with 
Alcibiades or Pericles or, for that matter, any purely Apollinian figure. Their 
experiences lack, not mass, but relation, there is something atomic about them. 
Similarly in the field of Science the Greek did not merely forget to look for 
general laws in the sum of his experiential data, in his cosmos they were simply 
not there to be found. 

It follows that the sciences of character-study, particularly physiognomy 
and graphology, would not be able to glean much m the Classical field. Its 
handwriting we do not know, but we do know that its ornament, as com- 
pared with the Gothic, is of incredible simplicity and feebleness of character- 
expression — think of the Meander and the Acanthus-shoot. On the other 
hand, it has never been surpassed in timeless evenness. 

It goes without saying that we, when we turn to look into the Classical 
hfe-feeling, must find there some basic element of ethical values that is anti- 
thetical to “character” in the same way as the statue is antithetical to the 
fugue. Euclidean geometry to Analysis, and body to space. We find it m the 
Gesture It is this that provides the necessary foundation for a spiritual static. 
The word that stands in the Classical vocabulary where “personality” stands 
in our own is wpocriaTrov^ “persona” — namely rSe or mask. In late Greek or 
Roman speech it means the -public aspect and mien of a man, which for Classical 

^ Luther placed practical activity (the day’s demands, as Goethe said) at the very centre of 
morale, and that is one of the main reasons why it was to the deeper natures that Protestantism 
appealed most cogently Works of piety devoid of directional energy (m the sense that we give the 
words here) fell at once from the high esteem in which they had been sustained (as the Renaissance 
was sustained) by a relic of Southern feeling On ethical grounds monasticism thenceforth fails 
into cvcr-incrcasing disrepute. In the Gothic Age entry into the cloister, the renunciation of care, 
deed and will, had been an act of the loftiest ethical character — the highest sacrifice that it was pos- 
sible to imagine, that of life But in the Baroque even Roman Catholics no longri felt thus about 
It. 'And'she institutions, no longer of rcnuncution but merely of inactive comfort, •.vent down before 
|hc spirit of the Enlightenment, 
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man is tantamount to the essence and kernel of him. An orator was described 
as speaking in the Trpocrcawov — not the character or the vein as we should say 
— of a priest or a soldier. The slave was dxp^o-coTros — that is, he had no 
attitude or figure in the public life — but not aardyfiaro^ — that is, he did have 
a soul The idea that Destiny had assigned the r61e of king or general to a man 
was expressed by Romans in the words -persona regzs, mperaUns,^ The Apol- 
liman cast of life is manikst enough here. What is indicated is not the person- 
ality (that IS, an unfolding of inward possibilities in active striving but a 
permanent and self-contained posture strictly adapted to a so-to-say plastic 
ideal of being. It is only in the Classical ethic that Beauty plays a dis- 
tinct r6ie. However labelled — as cr<o<ppo(Tvvri^ KoXoK&yaQLa or &.rapa^ia — it 
always amounts to the well-ordered group of tangible and publicly evident 
traits, defined for other men rather than specific to one’s self. A man was the 
object and not the subject of outward life. The pure present, the moment, the 
foreground were not conquered but worked up. The notion of an inward life 
IS impossible in this connexion. The significance of Aristotle’s phrase ^coop 
iToXtriKov — quite untranslatable and habitually translated with a Western 
connotation — is that it refers to men who are nothing when single and 
lonely (what could be more preposterous than an Athenian Robinson 
Crusoe 0 and only count for anything when in a plurality, m agora or forum, 
where each reflects his neighbour and thus, only thus, acquires a genuine 
reality. It is all implicit in the phrase a6:piara 7r6Xews, used for the burghers 
of the city. And thus we see that the Portrait, the centre of Baroque art, is 
identical with the representation of a man to the extent that he possesses char- 
acter, and that m the best age of Attic the representation of a man in respect 
of his attitude, as persona, necessarily leans to the form-ideal of the nude statue. 

V 

This opposition, further, has produced forms of tragedy that differ from 
one another radically in every respect The Faustian character-drama and 
the Apollinian drama of noble gesture have in fact nothing but name in 
common ^ 

Starting, significantly enough, from Seneca and not from .®schylus and 
Sophocles 2 (just as the contemporary architecture linked itself with Imperial 
Rome and not with P^stum), the Baroque drama with ever-increasing emphasis 
makes character instead of occurrence its centre of gravity, the origin of a 
system of spiritual co-ordinates (so to express it) which gives the scenic facts 
position, sense, and value in relation to itself. The outcome is a tragedy of 

^ irpocrQivop meant m the older Greek ** visage/^ and later, m Athens, “mask '* As late as 
Aristotle the word is not yet in use for person “Persona," originally also a theatre-mask, came to 
have a juristic application, and in Roman Imperial times the pregnant Roman sense of this word 
affected the Greek vpooQirop also Sec R. Hirzcl, Du Person (1914), pp 4^ ^ * 

* Sec pp 1x7 ct scq. ® W Crcizenach, Gesch, d, nmeren Dramas (1918), 11 , 346 ct seq. 
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Willing^ of efficient forces, of inward movement not necessarily exhibited in 
visible form, whereas Sophocles’s method was to employ a minimum of hap- 
pening and to put it behind the scenes particularly by means of the artifice of 
the “messenger/* The Classical tragedy relates to general situations and not 
particular personalities. It is specifically described by Aristotle as ixifJLritns oIk 
dXXd TTpaJews teal / 3 £ou. That which in his Poetica — assuredly the 
most fateful of all books for our poetry — he calls ^Bos, namely the ideal 
hearing of the ideal Hellene in a painful situation, has as little in common with 
our notion of character (viz., a constitution of the ego which determines events) 
as a surface in Euclidean geometry has with the like-named concept m Ric- 
mann’s theory of algebraic equations. It has, unfortunately, been our habit 
for centuries past to translate ijBos as “character” instead of paraphrasing it 
(exact rendering is almost impossible) by “r6le,** “bearing** or “gesture”; to 
reproduce myth, juvBos, which is timeless occurrence^ by “action”, and to derive 
Spdpa from “doing.** It is Othello, Don Quixote, Le Misanthrope, Werthet 
and Hedda Gabler that are characters, and the tragedy consists in the mere 
existence of human beings thus constituted in their respective milieux. Their 
struggle — whether against this world or the next, or themselves — is forced 
on them by their character and not by anything coming from outside, a soul 
IS placed in a web of contradictory relations that admits of no net solution. 
Classical stage-figures, on the contrary, are r61es and not characters, over and 
over again the same figures appear — the old man, the slayer, the lover, all 
slow-moving bodies under masks and on stilts. Thus in Classical drama — 
even of the Late period — the mask is an clement of profound symbolic neces- 
sity y whereas our pieces would not be regarded as played at all without the play 
of features. It is no answer to point to the great size of the Greek theatre, for 
even the strolling player — even the portrait-statue ^ — wore a mask, and had 
there been any spiritual need of a more intimate setting the required archi- 
tectural form would have been forthcoming quickly enough. 

In the tragedy of a character, what happens is the outcome of a long inner 
development. But in what hefalls Ajax and Philoctetes, Antigone and EIcctra, 
their psychological antecedents (even supposing them to have any) play no 
part. The decisive event comes upon them, brutally, as accident, from with- 
out, and it might have befallen another in the same way and with the same 
result. It would not be necessary even for that other to be of the same sex. 

It is not enough to distinguish Classical and Western tragedy merely as 
action-drama and event-drama. Faustian tragedy is htographical. Classical anec- 
dotal; that IS, the one deals with the sense of a whole life and the other with the 
content of the single moment.^ What relation, for instance, has the entire 

^ 1 p. 165, 

* Wc too have our anecdote, but it is of out own type and diametrically opposed to the Classical. 
It is the short story’* Q^ovtUi) — the story of Cervantes, Klcist, Hoffmann and Storm — and wc 
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tntoard past of CEdipus or Orestes to the shattering event that suddenly meets 
him on his way? ^ There is one sort of destiny, then, that strikes like a flash 
of lightning, and just as blindly, and another that interweaves itself with the 
course of a life, an invisible thread ^ that yet distinguishes this particular life 
from all others. There is not the smallest trait in the past existence of Othello 
— that masterpiece of psychological analysis— that has not some bearing on 
the catastrophe. Race-hatred, the isolation of the upstart amongst the patri- 
cians, the Moor as soldier and as child of Nature, the loneliness of the ageing 
bachelor — all these things have their significance. Lear, too, and Hamlet — 
compare the exposition of these characters with that of Sophoclean pieces. 
They are psychological expositions through-and-through and not summations 
of outward data. The psychologist, in our sense of the word, namely the fine 
student (hardly nowadays to be distinguished from the poet) of spiritual turn- 
ing-points, was entirely unknown to the Greeks. They were no more analytical 
in the field of soul than in that of number, vts-h-^vts the Classical soul, how could 
they be so^^ “Psychology*' in fact is the proper designation for the Western way 
of fashioning men, the word holds good for a portrait by Rembrandt as for the 
music of “Tristan,” for Stendhal’s Julian Sorel as for Dante’s “Vita Nuova.” 
The like of it is not to be found in any other Culture. If there is anything 
that the Classical arts scrupulously exclude it is this, for psychology is the 
form in which art handles man as incarnate will and not as To call 

Euripides a psychologist is to betray ignorance of what psychology is. What 
an abundance of character there is even in the mere mythology of the North 
with Its sly dwarfs, its lumpy giants, its teasing elves, its Loki, Baldr and the 
rest! Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, Ares are simply “men,” Hermes the “youth,” 
Athene a maturer Aphrodite, and the minor gods — as the later plastic 
shows — distinguishable only by the labels. And the same is true without 
reservation of the figures of the Attic stage. In Wolfram von Eschenbach, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, the tragic is individual, life develops from within 
outwards, dynamic, functional, and the life-courses are only fully understand- 
able with reference to the historical background of the century. But m the 
great tragedians of Athens it comes from outside, it is static, Euclidean. To 
repeat a phrase already used in connexion with world-history, the shattering 
event is epochal in the former and merely eptsodtc in the latter, even the finale 
of death being only the last bead in the string of sheer accidents that makes 
up an existence. 

A Baroque tragedy is nothing but this same directive character brought 

admire it m proportion as we arc made to feel that its motive is possible only this once^ at thts time 
and With these people, whereas the mythic type of anecdote, the Fable, is judged by precisely opposite 
criteria. 

1 Sec pp 14J ct seq 

* The Fates of the Greeks arc represented as spinning, measuring out and cutting the thiBid df a 
man^s destiny, but not as weaving it into the web of his life. It is a mere dimension. - — Tr. 
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into and developed m the light-w^orld, and shown as a curve instead of as an 
equation, as kinetic instead of as potential energy. The visible person is the 
character as potential, the action the character at work. This, under the heap 
of Classicist reminiscences and misunderstandings that still hides it, is the 
whole meaning of our idea of Tragedy. The tragic man of the Classical is a 
Euclidean body that is struck by the Heimarmene in a position that it did not 
choose and cannot alter, but is seen, in the light that plays from without upon 
Its surfaces, to be indeformable quand mime. This is the sense in which Aga- 
memnon is vavapxov crwiia paaiXetov and in which CEdipus*s {rco/ia is subjected 
to the Oracle.i Down to Alexander the significant figures of Greek history 
astonish us with their inelasticity; not one of them, apparently, undergoes 
in the battle of life any such inward transformation as those which we know 
took place in Luther and Loyola. What we are prone — too prone — to call 
“characterization” m Greek drama is nothing but the reflection of events 
upon the pos of the hero, never the reflection of a personality on events. 

Of deep necessity, therefore, we Faustians understand drama as a maximum 
of activity, and, of deep necessity also, the Greek understood it as a maximum 
of passivity ^ Speaking generally, the Attic tragedy had no “action” at all. 
The Mysteries were purely Bpkfiara or fipebjueva, i.e., ritual performances, and 
it was from the Mystery-form with its “peripeteia” that iEschylus (himself 
an Eleusmian) derived the high drama that he created. Aristotle describes 
tragedy as the tmttatton of an occurrence. This imitation is identical with the 
“profanation” of the mysteries; and we know that iEschylus went further 
and made the sacral vestments of the Eleusmian priesthood the regular costume 
of the Attic stage, and was accused on that account ® For the bpapa proper, 
with its reversal from lamentation to }oy, consisted not in the fable that was 
narrated but in the ritual action that lay behind it, and was understood and 
felt by the spectator as deeply symbolic. With this element of the non-Homeric 
early religion ^ there became associated another, a boorish — the burlesque 
(whether phallic or dithyrambic) scenes of the spring festivals of Demeter and 
Dionysus. The beast-dances ® and the accompanying song were the germ of 

^ See p 1x9 

® The evolution of meaning in the Classical words pathos and passto corresponds with this The 
second was formed from the first onlf in the Imperial period, and carried its original sense in the 
‘‘Passion** of Christ It was in the early Gothic times, and particularly in the language of the 
Franciscan "Zealots’* and the disciples of Joachim of Floris, that its meaning underwent the deci- 
sive reversal Expressing thenceforward a condition of profound excitement which strained to dis- 
charge Itself, It became finally a generic name for all spiritual dynamic, in this sense of strong will 
and directional energy it was brought into German as Letdenschaft bv Zesen m 1647 

® The Elcusinian mysteries contained no secrets at all. Everyone knew what went on. But 
upon the believers they exercised a strange and overpowering effect, and the " betrayal ** consisted m 
profaning them by imitating their holy forms outside the tcmple-prccmct See, further, A Dieterich, 
Kktitt pp 414 ctseq, ^ See Vol II, pp 345 ctscq 

Ihc dancers were goats, Silcnus as leader of the dance wore a horsetail, but Aristophanes’s 
"Birds," "Frogs" and "Wasps" suggest that there were still other animal disguises. 
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the tragic Chorus which puts itself before the actor or “ answerer” of Thespis ^ 

(534)- 

The genuine tragedy grew up out of the solemn death-lament (threnos, 
n^enia). At some time or other the joyous play of the Dionysus festival (which 
also was a soul-feast) became a mourners* chorus of men, the Satyr-play being 
relegated to the end. In 494 Phrynichus produced the “Fall of Miletus** — 
not a historical drama but a lament of the women of Miletus — and was 
heavily fined for thus recalling the public calamity. It was i®schylus’s in- 
troduction of the second actor that accomplished the essential of Classical 
tragedy, the lament as gtven theme was thenceforward subordinated to the 
visual presentation of a great human suffering as present mottve. The foreground- 
story CfxvBos) IS not action*’ but the occasion for the songs of the Chorus, 
which still constitutes the Tpay(^ 8 ia proper. It is immaterial whether the 
occurrence is indicated by narrative or exposition. The spectator was in solemn 
mood and he felt himself and his own fate to be meant in the words of pathos. 

It was in him that the TrcptTrereta, the central element of the holy pageant, 
took place. Whatever the environment of message and tale, the liturgical 
lament for the woe of mankind remained always the centre of gravity of the 
whole, as we see more particularly in the “Prometheus,** the “Agamemnon** 
and the “CEdipus Rex ’’ But presently — at the very time when in Polycletus 
the pure plastic was triumphing over the fresco ^ — there emerges high above 
the lament the grandeur of human endurance, the attitude, the ^Oos of the 
Hero The theme is, not the heroic Doer whose will surges and breaks against 
the resistance of alien powers or the demons m his own breast, but the will- 
less Patient whose somatic existence is — gratuitously — destroyed. The Pro- 
metheus trilogy of .ffischylus begins just where Goethe would in all probability 
have left off. King Lear’s madness is the usue of the tragic action, but Soph- 
ocles’s Ajax IS made mad by Athene before the drama opens — here is the 
difference between a character and an operated figure. Fear and compassion, 
in fact, are, as Aristotle says, the necessary effect of Greek tragedy upon the 
Greek (and only the Greek) spectator, as is evident at once from his choice of 
the most effective scenes, which are those of piteous crash of fortune (TrtptT^r^ta) 
and of recognition (dj/ayvebpms)* lu the first, the ruling impression is 
(terror) and in the second it is k\€ 6 s (pity), and the Kadapais in the spec- 
tator presupposes his existence-ideal to be that of The Classic 

^ Sec pp 183 ct seq 

» As the student of cultural history to-day is not necessarily familiar with technical Greek, ic 
may be helpful to reproduce from Cornish's edition of Smith’s "Greek and Roman Antiquities," 
s V "Tragoedia," the following paragraph, as clear as it is succinct 

"Tragedy is described by Aristotle iPeet , VI, x) as clTccting by means of pity and terror that 
purgation [of the soul] (/c&^ap<rts) which belongs to [is proper for] such feelings," . . Tragedy 
excites pity and terror by presenting to the mind things which are truly pitiable and terrible 
pity and terror arc moved, as tragedy moves them, by a worthy cause, then the mind experiences 
that sense of relief which comes from finding an outlet for a natural energy. And thus the impressions 
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cal soul is pure “present,” pure unmoved and point-formed being. To 
see this imperilled by the jealousy of the Gods or by that blind chance that may 
crash upon any man’s head without reason and without warning, is the most 
fearful of all experiences. The very roots of Greek being are struck at by what 
for the challenging Faustian is the first stimulus to living activity. And then — 
to find one’s self dehvered^ to see the sun come out again and the dark thunder 
clouds huddle themselves away on the remote horizon, to rejoice profoundly in 
the admired grand gesture, to see the tortured mythical soul breathe again — 
that IS the But it presupposes a kind of life-fceling that is entirely 

alien to us, the very word being hardly translatable into our languages and our 
sensations It took all the aesthetic industry and assertiveness of the Baroque 
and of Classicism, backed by the meekest submissiveness before ancient texts, 
to persuade us that this is the spiritual basis of our own tragedy as well. And 
no wonder. For the fact is that the effect of our tragedy is precisely the oppo- 
site. It does not deliver us from deadweight pressure of events, but evokes 
active dynamic elements m us, stings us, stimulates us It awakens the primary 
feelings of an energetic human being, the fierceness and the joy of tension, 
danger, violent deed, victory, crime, the triumph of overcoming and destroying 
— feelings that have slumbered in the depths of every Northern soul since the 
days of the Vikings, the Hohenstaufen and the Crusades. That is Shakespearian 
effect. A Greek would not have tolerated Macbeth, nor, generally, would he 
have comprehended the meaning of this mighty art of directional biography at 
all. That figures like Richard III, Don Juan, Faust, Michael Kohlhaas, Golo — 
un-CIassical from top to toe — awaken in us not sympathy but a deep and 
strange envy, not fear but a mysterious desire to suffer, to suffer-with (“com- 
passion” of quite another sort), is visibly — even to-day when Faustian 
tragedy in its final form, the German, is dead at last — the standing motive of 
the literature of our Alexandrian phase. In the “sensational ”adventurc- 
and detcctive-story, and still more recently in the cincma-drama (the equivalent 
of the Late-Classical mimes), a relic of the umrestrainablc Faustian impulse to 
conquer and discover is still palpable. 

There are corresponding differences between the Apollinian and the Faust- 
ian outlook in the forms of dramatic presentation, which are the complement 
of the poetic idea. The antique drama is a piece of plastic, a group of pathetic 
scenes conceived as reliefs, a pageant of gigantic marionettes disposed against 
the definitive plane of the back-wall.^ Presentation is entirely that of grandly- 
imagined gestures, the meagre facts of the fable being solemnly recited rather 

made by Tragedy leave behind them in the spectator a temperate and harmonious state o£ the soul. 
Similarly Aristotle speaks of the enthusiastic worshippers of Dionysus as obtaining a K&dapais, 
a healthful relief, by the “lyric utterance of their sacred frenzy.” — Tr. 

^ evolution of ideals of stage-presentation in the minds of -<€schyius, Sophocles and Euripi 

dcs successively is perhaps comparable with that of sculptural style which wc see m the pediments 
of ^gma, of Olympia and of the Parthenon, 
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than presented. The technique of Western drama aims at just the opposite — 
unbroken movement and strict exclusion of flat static moments. The famous 
“three unities** of place, time and action, as unconsciously evolved (though 
not expressly formulated) in Athens, are a paraphrase of the type of the Clas- 
sical marble statue and, like it, an indication of what classical man, the man 
of the Polls and the pure present and the gesture, felt about life The unities 
are all, effectively, negative^ denials of past and future, repudiation of all spiritual 
action-at-a-distance They can be summed in the one word drapafla. The 
postulates of these “unities** must not be confused with the superficially 
similar postulates in the drama of the Romance peoples. The Spanish theatre 
of the i6th Century bowed itself to the authority of “Classical** rules, but 
It is easy to sec the influence of noblesse oblige in this; Castilian dignity responded 
to the appeal without knowing, or indeed troubling to find out, the original 
sense of the rules. The great Spanish dramatists, Tirso da Molina above all, 
fashioned the “unities** of the Baroque, but not as metaphysical negations, 
but purely as expressions of the spirit of high courtesy, and it was as such that 
Corneille, the docile pupil of Spanish “grande2:2:a,’' borrowed them. It was a 
fateful step. If Florence threw herself into the imitation of the Classical sculp- 
ture — at which everyone marvelled and of which no one possessed the final 
criteria — no harm was done, for there was by then no Northern plastic to 
suffer thereby. But with tragedy it was another matter. Here there was the 
possibility of a mighty drama, purely Faustian, of unimagined forms and 
daring. That this did not appear, that for all the greatness of Shakespeare the 
Teutonic drama never quite shook off the spell of misunderstood convention, 
was the consequence of blind faith in the authority of Aristotle. What might 
not have come out of Baroque drama had it remained under the impression of 
the knightly epic and the Gothic Eastcr-play and Mystery, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Oratorios and Passions, without ever hearing of the Greek theatre! 
A tragedy issuing from the spirit of contrapuntal music, free of limitations 
proper to plastic but here meaningless, a dramatic poetry that from Orlando 
Lasso and Palestrina could develop — side by side with Heinrich Schutz, Bach, 
Handel, Gluck and Beethoven, but entirely free — to a pure form of its own’ 
that was what was possible, and that was what did not happen; and it is only 
to the fortunate circumstance that the whole of the fresco-art of Hellas has 
been lost that wc owe the inward freedom of our oil-painting, 

VI 

The unities were not sufficient for the Attic drama. It demanded, further, the 
rigid mask in lieu of facial play, thus forbidding spiritual characterization in 
the same spirit as Attic sentiment forbade likeness-statuary. It demanded more- 
than-lifc-sizcd figures and got them by means of the cothurnus and by pa 4 di«g 
and draping the actor till be could scarcely move, thus eliminating all his 
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individuality. Lastly, it required monotonous sing-song delivery, which it 
ensured by means of a mouthpiece fixed in the mask 

The bare text as we read it to-day (not without reading into it the spirit 
of Goethe and Shakespeare and of our perspective vision) conveys little of the 
deeper significance of these dramas. Classical art-works were created entirely 
for the eye, even the physical eye, of Classical man, and the secrets reveal 
themselves only when put in sensuous forms. And here our attention is drawn 
to a feature of Greek tragedy that any true tragedy of the Faustian style must 
find intolerable, the continual presence of the Chorus. The Chorus is the 
primitive tragedy, for without it the ^Oos would be impossible Character 
one possesses for one’s self, but attitude has meaning only in relation to others. 

This Chorus as crowd (the ideal opposite to the lonely or inward man and 
the monologue of the West), this Chorus which is always there, the witness 
of every “soliloquy,” this Chorus by which, in the stage-life as in the real 
life, fear before the boundless and the void is banished, is truly Apollinian. 
Self-review as a public action, pompous public mourning in lieu of the solitary 
anguish of the bedchamber, the tears and lamentations that fill a whole series 
of dramas like the “ Philoctetcs ” and the “Trachiniae,” the impossibility of 
being alone, the feeling of the Polls, all the feminine of this Culture that we 
see idealized in the Belvedere Apollo, betrays itself in this symbol of the 
Chorus In comparison with this kind of drama, Shakespeare’s is a single 
monologue. Even in the conversations, even in the group-scenes we are sensible 
of the immense inner distance between the persons, each of whom at bottom 
is only talking with himself. Nothing can overcome this spiritual remoteness. 
It IS felt m Hamlet as m “Tasso ” and in Don Quixote as in Werther, but even 
Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzeval is filled with and stamped by the sense of 
infinity. The distinction holds for all Western poetry against all Classical. All 
our lyric verse from Walther von der Vogelweide to Goethe and from Goethe to 
the poems of our dying world-cities is monologue, while the Classical lyric is a 
choral lyric, a singing before witnesses. The one is received inwardly, in word- 
less reading, as soundless music, and the other is publicly recited The one be- 
longs to the still chamber and is spread by means of the book, the other belongs 
to the place where it is voiced. 

Thus, although the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Thracian festival of the 
epiphany of Dionysus had been nocturnal celebrations, the art of Thespis de- 
veloped, as Its inmost nature required, as a scene of the morning and the full 
sunlight. On the contrary, our Western popular and Passion plays, which 
originated in the sermon of allocated parts and were produced first by priests 
in the church, and then by laymen in the open square, on the mommgs of high 
festivals, led almost unnoticed to an art of evening and night. Already in 
Shakespeare’s time performances took place in the late afternoon, and by 
Goethe’s this mystical sense of a proper relation between art-Vvork and light- 
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setting had attained its object. In general, every art and every Culture has its 
significant times of day. The music of the 18th Century is a music of the dart 
ness and the inner eye, and the plastic of Athens is an art of cloudless day. 
That this IS no superficial contrast we can see by comparing the Gothic plastic, 
wrapped eternally in “dim religious light,“ and the Ionic flute, the instrument 
of high noon. The candle affirms and the sunlight denies space as the opposite 
of things. At night the universe of space triumphs over matter, at midday 
things and nearness assert themselves and space is repudiated. The same con- 
trast appears in Attic fresco and Northern oil-painting, and in the symbols of 
Helios and Pan and those of the starry night and red sunset. It is at midnight, 
too, and particularly m the twelve long nights after Christinas, that the souls 
of our dead walk abroad. In the Classical world, the souls belong to the day — 
even the early Church still speaks of the the twelve dedicated 

days; but with the awakening of the Faustian soul these become “Twelfth 
Night “ 

The Classical vase-pamting and fresco — though the fact has never been 
remarked — has no time-of-day. No shadow indicates the state of the sun, no 
heaven shows the stars. There is neither morning nor evening, neither spring 
nor autumn, but pure timeless brightness ^ For equally obvious reasons our oil- 
painting developed in the opposite direction, towards an imaginary darkness, 
also independent of timc-of-day, which forms the characteristic atmosphere 
of the Faustian soul-space. This is all the more significant as the intention is 
from the outset to treat the field of the picture with reference to a certain timc- 
of-day, that IS, historically. There are early mornings, sunset-clouds, the last 
gleams upon the sky-line of distant mountains, the candle-lighted room, the 
spring meadows and the autumn woods, the long and short shadows of bushes 
and furrows. But they arc all penetrated through and through with a subdued 
darkness that is not derived from the motion of the heavenly bodies In fact, 
steady brightness and steady twilight arc the respective hall-marks of the 
Classical and the Western, alike in painting and in drama, and may wc not also 
describe Euclidean geometry as a mathematic of the day and Analysis as a 
mathematic of the night? 

Change of scene, undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks as a sort of profana- 
tion, IS for us almost a religious necessity, a postulate of our world-fccling. 
There seems something pagan in the fixed scene of Tasso. We inwardly need a 
drama of perspectives and wide backgrounds, a stage that shakes off sensuous 
limitations and draws the whole world into itself. In Shakespeare, who was 
born when Michelangelo died and ceased to write when Rembrandt came into 

^ It must be repeated that the Hellenistic shadow-pamting of Zeuxis and Apollodorus is a model- 
ling of the individual body for the purpose of producing the plastic effect on the eye. There was no 
idea of rendering space by means of light and shade. The body is ** shaded*’ but it casts m shadow. 

(Contrast with this Dante’s exact and careful specification of the timc-of-day in every ^iscSflc 
of the ^uriatono and the Paradsso, sublimely imaginative as these poems arc, — • Tri) 
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the world, dramatic infinity, the passionate overthrow of all static limitations, 
attained the maximum. His woods, seas, alleys, gardens, battlefields lie in the 
afar, the unbounded. Years fly past in the space of minutes. The mad Lear 
between fool and reckless outcast on the heath, in the night and the storm, the 
unutterably lonely ego lost m space — here is the Faustian life-fcelmg! From 
such a scene as this it is but a step to the mwardly seen and inwardly felt land- 
scapes of the almost contemporary Venetian music, for on the Elizabethan 
stage the whole thing was merely indicated^ and it was the inner eye that out 
of a few hints fashioned for itself an image of the world in which the scenes — 
far-fetched always — played themselves out. Such scenes the Greek stage 
could not have handled at all. The Greek scene is never a landscape, m general, 
it is nothing, and at best it may be described as a basis for movable statues. The 
figures are everything, in drama, as in fresco. It is sometimes said that Classical 
man lacked the feeling for Nature. Insensitive to Faustian Nature, that of 
space and of landscape, Classical man certainly was. Hts Nature was the hody^ 
and if once we have let the sentiment of this sink into us, we suddenly compre- 
hend the eye with which the Greek would follow the mobile muscle-relief of 
the nude body. This, and not clouds and stars and horizon, was his “Living 
Nature,** 


VII 

Now, whatever is sensuously-near is understandable for all, and therefore 
of all the Cultures that have been, the Classical is the most popular, 
and the Faustian the least popular, m its expressions of life-feeling. A 
creation is “popular** that gives itself with all its secrets to the first 
comer at the first glance, that incorporates its meaning in its exterior and 
surface. In any Culture, that element is “popular** which has come down 
unaltered from primitive states and imaginings, which a man understands 
from childhood without having to master by effort any really novel method or 
standpoint — and, generally, that which is immediately and frankly evident 
to the senses, as against that which is merely hinted at and has to be dis- 
covered — by the few, and sometimes the very, very few. There are popular 
ideas, works, men and landscapes. Every Culture has its own quite definite 
sort of esoteric or popular character that is immanent in all its doings, so 
far as these have symbolic importance. The commonplace eliminates differ- 
ences of spiritual breadth as well as depth between man and man, while the 
esoteric emphasizes and strengthens them Lastly, considered in relation to 
the primary depth-experience of this and that kind of awakening man — that 
IS, in relation to the prime-symbol of his existence and the cast of his world- 
around — the purely ** popular** and naive associates itself with the symbol 
of tfe bodily, while to the symbol of endless Space belongs a frankly ««-popuIai 
relation between the creations and the men of the Culture. 
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The Classical geometry is that of the child, that of any layman — Euclid's 
Elements are used in England as a school-book to this day. The workaday 
mmd will always regard this as the only true and correct geometry. All other 
kinds of natural geometry that arc possible (and have in fact, by an im- 
mense effort of overcoming the popular-obvious, been discovered) are under- 
standable only for the circle of the professional mathematicians The famous 
“four elements" of Empedocles are those of every naive man and his “instinc- 
tive" physics, while the idea of isotopes which has come out of research into 
radioactivity is hardly comprehensible even to the adept in closcly-cognate 
sciences. Everything that is Classical is comprehensible in one glance, be it the 
Doric temple, the statue, the Polls, the cults; backgrounds and secrets there 
are none. But compare a Gothic cathedral-fagade with the Propylasa, an etch- 
ing with a vase-painting, the policy of the Athenian people with that of the 
modern Cabinet. Consider what it means that every one of our epoch-making 
works of poetry, policy and science has called forth a whole literature 
of explanations, and not indubitably successful explanations at that. While 
the Parthenon sculptures were “there" for every Hellene, the music of Bach 
and his contemporaries was only for musicians. We have the types of the 
Rembrandt expert, the Dante scholar, the expert in contrapuntal music, and 
It IS a reproach — a justifiable reproach — to Wagner that it was possible 
for far too many people to be Wagnerians, that far too little of his music was 
for the trained musician. But do we hear of Phidias-experts or even Homer- 
scholars? Herein lies the explanation of a set of phenomena which we have 
hitherto been inclined to treat — in a vein of moral philosophy, or, better, 
of melodrama — as weaknesses common to humanity, but which are in fact 
symptoms of the Western life-feelmg, viz., the “misunderstood" artist, the 
poet “left to starve," the “derided discoverer," the thinker who is “centuries 
m advance of his time" and so on. These are types of an esoteric Culture. 
Destinies of this sort have their basis in the passion of distance in which is 
concealed the desire-to-infinity and the will-to-power, and they are as necessary 
m the field of Faustian mankind — at all stages — as they are unthinkable 
in the Apolhnian. 

Every high creator in Western history has in reality aimed, from first to 
last, at something which only the few could comprehend. Michelangelo made 
the remark that his style was ordained for the correction of fools. Gauss con- 
cealed his discovery of non-Euclidean geomet y for thirty years, for fear of the 
"clamour of the Boeotians." It is only to-day that we are separating out the 
masters of Gothic cathedral art from the rank-and-file. But the same applies 
also to every painter, statesman, philosopher. Think of Giordano Bruno, or 
Leibniz, or Kant, as against Anaximander, Heraclitus or Protagoras. What 
does it mean, that no German philosopher worth mentioning can be under- 
stood by the man in the street, and that the combination of simplicity with 
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ma|csty that is Homer's is simply not to be found in any Western language^ 
The Nibelungenlied is a hard, reserved utterance, and as for Dante, in Germany 
at any rate the pretension to understand him is seldom more than a literary 
pose We find everywhere in the Western what we find nowhere in the Clas- 
sical — the exclusive form. Whole periods — for instance, the Provengal Cul- 
ture and the Rococo — are in the highest degree select and uninviting, their 
ideas and forms having no existence except for a small class of higher men 
Even the Renaissance is no exception, for though it purports to be the rebirth 
of that Antique which is so utterly Kcj^i-exclusivc and caters so frankly for all. 
It is in fact, through-and-through, the creation of a circle or of individual 
chosen souls, a taste that rejects popularity from the outset — and how deep this 
sense of detachment goes we can tell from the case of Florence, where the 
generality of the people viewed the works of the elect with mdifFerence, or 
with open mouths, or with dislike, and sometimes, as in the case of Savonarola, 
turned and rent them. On the contrary, evety Attic burgher belonged to the 
Attic Culture, which excluded nobody; and consequently, the distinctions of 
deeps and shallows, which are so decisively important for us, did not exist 
at all for it. For us, popular and shallow arc synonymous — in art as in science 
— but for Classical man it was not so. 

Consider our sciences too. Every one of them, without exception, has 
besides its elementary groundwork certain “higher" regions that are inacces- 
sible to the layman — symbols, these also, of our will-to-mfinity and direc- 
tional energy. The public for whom the last chapters of up-to-date physics 
have been written numbers at the utmost a thousand persons, and certain 
problems of modern mathematics are accessible only to a much smaller circle 
stall — for our “popular" science is without value, ditraquk, and falsified Wc 
have not only an art for artists, but also a mathematic for mathematicians, a 
politic for politicians (of which the profanum vulgus of newspaper-readers has not 
the smallest inkling,^ whereas Classical politics never got beyond the horizon of 
the Agora), a religion for the “religious genius" and a poetry for philosophers. 
Indeed, we may take the craving for wide effect as a sufficient index by itself 
of the commencing and already perceptible decline of Western science. That 
the severe esoteric of the Baroque Age is felt now as a burden, is a symptom 
of sinking strength and of the dulling of that distance-sense which confessed 
the limitation with humility. The few sciences that have kept the old fineness, 
depth, and energy of conclusion and deduction and have not been tainted with 
journalism — and few indeed they are, for theoretical physics, mathematics, 
Catholic dogma, and perhaps jurisprudence exhaust the list — address them- 
selves to a very narrow and chosen band of experts And tt ts thu expert, and 
hts opposite the layman, that are totally lacking tn the Classical life, wherein everyone 

IQT •fl* 

^ The great mass of Socialists would cease to be Socialists if they could understand the Socialism 
of the mac or ten men who to-day grasp it with the full historical consc<iucaccs that it involves. 
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knows everything. For us, the polarity of expert and layman has all the signif- 
icance of a high symbol, and when the tension of this distance is beginning to 
slacken, there the Faustian life is fading out. 

The conclusion to be argued from this as regards the advances of Western 
science in its last phase (which will cover, or quite possibly will not cover, the 
next two centuries) is, that in proportion as mcgalopoiitan shallowness and 
triviality drive arts and sciences on to the bookstall and into the factory, the 
posthumous spirit of the Culture will confine itself more and more to very 
narrow circles, and that there, remote from advertisement, it will work in 
ideas and forms so abstruse that only a mere handful of superfine intelligences 
will be capable of attaching meanings to them. 

VIII 

In no Classical art-work is a relation with the beholder attempted, for that 
would require the form-language of the individual object to affirm and to make 
use of the existence of a relation between that object and ambient unlimited 
space. An Attic statue is a completely Euclidean body, timeless and relacion- 
less, wholly self-contained. It neither speaks nor looks. It ts qmte unconscious 
of the spectator Unlike the plastic forms of every other Culture, it stands wholly 
for Itself and fits into no architectural order, it is an individual amongst in- 
dividuals, a body amongst bodies And the living individuals merely perceive 
it as a neighbour, and do not feel it as an invasive influence, an efficient capable 
of traversing space. Thus is expressed the Apoihnian life-feelmg 

The awakening Magian art at once reversed the meaning of these forms. 
The eyes of the statues and portraits in the Constantmian style arc big and 
staring and very definitely directed They represent the Pneuma, the higher of 
the two soul-substances. The Classical sculptor had fashioned the eyes as 
blind, but now the pupils are bored, the eye, unnaturally enlarged, looks into 
the space that in Attic art it had not acknowledged as existing. In the Classical 
ftesco-painting, heads are turned towards one another, but in the mosaics of 
Ravenna and even in the relief-work of Early-Christian-Late-Roman sarcophagi 
they are always turned towards the beholder, and their wholly spiritual look 
is fixed upon him. Mysteriously and quite un-Classically the beholder’s sphere 
IS invaded by an action-at-a-distancc from the world that is in the art-work. 
Something of this magic can still be traced in early Florentine and early Rhenish 
gold-ground pictures. 

Consider, now. Western painting as it was after Leonardo, fully conscious 
of its mission. How does it deal with infinite space as something singular w^hich 
comprehends both picture and spectator as mere centres of gravity of a spatial 
dynamic? The full Faustian life-fecling, the passion of the third dimension, 
takes hold of the form of the picture, the painted plane, and transforms^ t*Tn 
aa unheard-of way. The picture no longer stands for itself, nor looks at the 
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spectator, but takes him into its sphere. The sector defined by the sides of the 
frame — the peepshow-field, twin with the stage-field — represents universal 
space Itself. Foreground and background lose all tendency to materiality and 
propinquity and disclose instead of marking off. Far horizons deepen the field to 
mfimty, and the colour-treatment of the close foreground eliminates the ideal 
plane of separation formed by the canvas and thus expands the field so that 
the spectator is m it. It is not he, now, who chooses the standpoint from which 
the picture is most effective, on the contrary, the picture dictates position and 
distance to him. Lateral limits, too, arc done away with — from 1500 on- 
wards overrunnings of the frame are more and more frequent and daring. The 
Greek spectator stands before the fresco of Polygnotus. We smk into a picture, 
that is, we are pulled into it by the power of the space-treatment Unity of 
space being thus re-established, the infinity that is expanded in all directions 
by the picture is ruled by the Western perspective, ^ and from perspective 
there runs a road straight to the comprehension of our astronomical world- 
picture and Its passionate pioneering into unending farness. 

Apollinian man did not want to observe the broad universe, and the philo- 
sophical systems one and all are silent about it. They know only problems 
concerned with tangible and actual things, and have never anything positive 
or significant to say about what is between the ' ‘ things. ’ * The Classical thinker 
takes the earth-sphere, upon which he stands and which (even in Hipparchus) 
IS enveloped in a fixed celestial sphere, as the complete and given world, and if 
we probe the depths and secrets of motive here we are almost startled by the 
persistency with which theory attempted time after time to attach the order of 
these heavens to that of the earth m some way that would not inpugn the 
primacy of the latter ^ 

Compare with this the convulsive vehemence with which the discovery of 
Copernicus — the “contemporary” of Pythagoras — drove through the soul 
of the West, and the deep spirit of awe in which Kepler looked upon the laws 
of planetary orbits which he had discovered as an immediate revelation from 
God, not daring to doubt that they were circular because any other form would 
have been too unworthy a symbol Here the old Northern life-feelmg, the 
Viking infinity-wistfulness, comes into its own Here, too, is the meaning of 
the characteristically Faustian discovery of the telescope which, penetrating 
into spaces hidden from the naked eye and inaccessible to the will-to-power, 
Widens the universe that wc possess. The truly religious feeling that seizes us 
even to-day when we dare to look into the depths of starry space for the first 
time — the same feeling of power that Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies aim 
at awakening — would to Sophocles appear as the impiety of all impieties. 

Our denial of the “vault” of heaven, then, is a resolve and not a sensc-ex- 
pericncc. The modern ideas as to the nature of starry space — or, to speak 
^ See p ^33 ct scq. * See p. 68. 
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more prudently, of an extension indicated by light-mdices that arc communi- 
cated by eye and telescope — most certainly do not rest upon sure knowledge, 
for what we see in the telescope is small bright disks of different sizes* The 
photographic plate yields quite another picture — not a sharper one but a 
different one — and the construction of a consistent world-picture such as we 
crave depends upon connecting the two by numerous and often very daring 
hypotheses (e.g*, of distances, magnitudes and movements) that we ourselves 
frame. The style of this picture corresponds to the style of our own soul. In 
actual fact we do not know how different the light-powers of one and another 
star may be, nor whether they vary in different directions* We do not know 
whether or not light is altered, diminished, or extinguished in the immensities 
of space. We do not know whether our earthly conceptions of the nature of 
light, and therefore all the theories and laws deduced from them, have validity 
beyond the immediate environment of the earth. What we '‘sec’' arc merely 
lighx-mdtcesj what we understand are symbols of ourselves. 

The strong upspringing of the Copernican world-idea — which belongs 
exclusively to our Culture and (to risk an assertion that even now may seem 
paradoxical) would be and will be deliberately forced into obltvton whenever the 
soul of a coming Culture shall feel itself endangered by it ^ — was founded on 
the certainty that the corporeal-static, the imagined preponderance of the 
plastic earth, was henceforth eliminated from the Cosmos Till then, the heav- 
ens which were thought of, or at any rate felt, as a substantial quantity, like 
the earth, had been regarded as being in polar equilibrium with it But now 
It was Space that ruled the universe. “World*' signifies space, and the stars 
arc hardly more than mathematical points, tiny balls in the immense, that 
as material no longer affect the world-feeling. While Democritus, who tried 
(as on behalf of the Apollinian Culture he was bound to try) to settle some 
limit of a bodily kind to it all, imagined a layer of hook-shaped atoms as a skin 
over the Cosmos, an insatiable hunger drives us ever further and further into 
the remote. The solar system of Copernicus, already expanded by Giordano 
Bruno to a thousand such systems, grew immeasurably wider in the Baroque 
Age, and to-day we “know” that the sum of ail the solar systems, about 
55,000,000, constitutes a closed (and demonstrably finite 2) stellar system 
which forms an ellipsoid of rotation and has its equator approximately along 
the band of the Milky Way. Swarms of solar systems traverse this space, like 
flights of migrant birds, with the same velocity and direction. One such group, 
with an apex in the constellation of Hercules, is formed by our sun together 
with the bright stars Capella, Vega, Altair and Betcigeuse* The axis oi^chis 
immense system, which has its mid-point not far from the present positicri of 

^ See Vol 11, p 363, note 

* As wc increase the powers of the telescope we find that the number of newly appcarin^st 3 h 
falls off rapidly towards the edges of the field. 
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our sun, is taken as 47 o,ooo,cxdo times as long as the distance from the earth to 
the sun. Any night, the starry heavens give us at the same moment impres- 
sions that originated 3,700 years apart in time, for that is the distance in 
light-years from the extreme outer limit to the earth. In the picture of history 
as It unfolds before us here, this period corresponds to a duration covering 
the whole Classical and Magian ages and going back to the zenith of the 
Egyptian Culture in the Xllth Dynasty. This aspect — an tmage^ I repeat, and 
not a matter of experimental knowledge — is for the Faustian a high and noble^ 
aspect, but for the Apollmian it would have been woeful and terrible, an anni- 
hilation of the most profound conditions of his being. And he would have 
felt it as sheer salvation when after all a limit, however remote, had been 
found. But we, driven by the deep necessity that is xn us, must simply ask 
ourselves the new question* Is there anything outstdi this system? Are there 
aggregates of such systems, at such distances that even the dimensions estab- 
lished by our astronomy ^ are small by comparison? As far as sense-observa- 
tions are concerned, it seems that an absolute limit has been reached, neither 
light nor gravitation can give a sign of existence through, this outer space, void 
of mass But for us it is a simple necessity of thought. Our spiritual passion, 
our unresting need to actualize our existence-idea in symbols, supers under 
this limitation of our sense-perceptions. 

IX 

So also it was that the old Northern races, in whose primitive souls the 
Faustian was already awakening, discovered in their grey dawn the art of 
sailing the seas which emancipated them ® The Egyptians knew the sail, but 

^ The thrill of big figures is a feeling peculiar to Western mankind In the Civilization of to-day 
this significant passion for gigantic sums, for indefinitely big and indefinitely minute measurements, 
for ’’records” and statistics, is plavmg a conspicuous part 

(Our very notation of number is ceasing to rest on sense-standards Science has earned number, 
as ordinarily written, so high and so low that it now uses a movahk base for its numerical state- 
ments For cicamplc, a number m astronomy is written, not as 3,450,000,000 but as 3 45 X 10®, one 
relating to ordinary experience as 3 45 0 e , 3 45 X lo®) and one m electromagnetic theory, not 
as o 00000345 but as 3 45 X Under this system the conceptual unit may be as large or as small, 
compared with the unit of daily experience, as the region of thought m which the calculation is 
taking place requires And different conceptual worlds can be connected as to number [say, a number 
of kilometres brought into an order of thought that deals with millimetres] by simply changing the 
ten-power. — Tr ) 

2 In stellar calculations even the mean radius of the earth’s orbit (i 495 X 10*® cm ) hardly 
suffices as unit, as the distance of a star of one second parallax is already such units away from 

us, star-distances arc reckoned therefore cither in light-years or m terms of the unit distance of a 
$tar of this standard parallax — Tr 

^ As early as the second millennium before Christ they worked from Iceland and the North Sea 
pastf'^inistcrrc to the Canaries and West Africa An echo of these voyagings lingers in the Atlaotis- 
saga of the Greeks The realm of Tartessus (at the mouth of the Guadalquivir) appears to have 
been a centre of these movements (see Leo Frobenius, Das unbekamte Afrtka, p. 159) Some sort of 
r^atl^n, too, there must have been between them and the movements of the ”sea peoples,” Vikmg 
swarms which after long land-wandcnngs horn North to South bmit themselves ships again on the 
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onlf profited by it as a labour-saving device They sailed, as they had done 
before in their oared ships, along the coast to Punt and Syria, but the idea of 
the high-seas voyage — what it meant as a liberation, a symbol — was not 
m them. Sailing, real sailing, is a triumph over Euclidean land At the be- 
ginning of our 14th Century, almost coincident with each other (and with the 
formation-periods of oil-paintmg and counterpoint 0 came gunpowder and the 
compass, that is, long-range weapons and long-range intercourse (means that the 
Chinese Culture^ too had, necessarily, discovered for itself) It was the spirit 
of the Vikings and the Hansa, as of those dim peoples, so unlike the Hellenes 
with their domestic funerary urns, who heaped up great barrows as memorials 
of the lonely soul on the wide plains. It was the spirit of those who sent their 
dead kings to sea m their burning ships, thrilling manifests of their dark 
yearning for the boundless. The spirit of the Norsemen drove their cockle- 
boats — in the Tenth Century that heralded the Faustian birth — to the coasts 
of America. But to the circumnavigation of Africa, already achieved by Egyp- 
tians and Carthaginians, Classical mankind was wholly indifferent How stat- 
uesque their existence was, even with respect to intercourse, is shown by the 
fact that the news of the First Punic War — one of the most intense wars of 
history — penetrated to Athens from Sicily merely as an indefinite report 
Even the souls of the Greeks were assembled in Hades as unexcitable shadows 
(etdeoXa) without strength, wish or feeling But the Northern dead gathered 
themselves in fierce unresting armies of the cloud and the storm. 

The event which stands at the same cultural level as the discoveries of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese is that of the Hellenic coloni^iations of the 8th Cen- 
tury B c But, while the Spaniards and the Portuguese were possessed by the 
advcntured-craving for uncharted distances and for everything unknown and 
dangerous, the Greeks went carefully, point by point, on the known tracks of 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians and Etruscans, and their curiosity in no wise 
extended to what lay beyond the Pillars of Hercules and the Isthmus of Suez, 
easily accessible as both were to them. Athens no doubt heard of the way to 
the North Sea, to the Congo, to Zanzibar, to India — m Nero’s time the posi- 
tion of the southern extremity of India was known, also that of the islands of 

Black Sea or the ^gcao and burst out against Egypt from the time of Ramescs 11 The 

Egyptian reliefs show their ship-tvpes to have been quite different from the native and the Phoeni- 
cian, but they may well have been similar to those that Cxsar found afterwards among the Vcncci 
of Brittany A later example of such outbursts is afforded by the Varyags or Varangians m Russia 
and at Constantinople No doubt more light will shortly be thrown on the courses of 
these movement-streams 

1 Here there is no need to postulate firearms (as distinct from gunpowder used in fireworks^ 
in the Chinese Culture The archery of the Chinese and Japanese was such as only the British 
14th-century archery could match m the Western and nothing m the Classical 

It should be noted also that it was m our 14th Century that — quite independently of gun- 
power — archery and the construction of siegc-engincs reached their zenith in the West The 
“ English ” bow had long been used by the Welsh, but it was left to Edward I and Edward ill to 
make it the tactical weapon par excellence Tr. 
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Sunda — but Athens shut its eyes to these things just as it did to the astronomi- 
cal knowledge of the old East, Even when the lands that we call Morocco 
and Portugal had become Roman provinces, no Atlantic voyaging ensued, and 
the Canaries remained forgotten Apollinian man felt the Columbus-longing 
as little as he felt the Copernican Possessed though the Greek merchants were 
with the desire of gam, a deep metaphysical shyness restrained them from 
extending the horizon, and in geography as in other matters they stuck to near 
things and foregrounds The existence of the Polls, that astonishing ideal 
of the State as statue, was in truth nothing more nor less than a refuge from the 
wide world of the sea-peoples — and that though the Classical, alone of all 
the Cultures so far, had a ring of coasts about a sea of islands, and not a con- 
tinental expanse, as its motherland Not even Hellenism, with all its proneness 
to technical diversions/ freed itself from the oared ship which tethered the 
manner to the coasts. The naval architects of Alexandria were capable of 
constructing giant ships of 2 . 60 -ft. length/ and, for that matter, the steamship 
was discovered m principle. But there are some discoveries that have all the 
pathos of a great and nmssary symbol and reveal depths withm, and there are 
others that are merely play of intellect The steamship is for Apoliinians one 
of the latter and for Faustians one of the former class. It is prominence or 
insignificance in the Macrocosm as a whole that gives discovery and the appli- 
cation thereof the character of depth or shallowness. 

The discoveries of Columbus and Vasco da Gama extended the geographical 
horizon without limit, and the world-sea came into the same relation with 
land as that of the universe of space with earth. And then first the political 
tension within the Faustian world-consciousness discharged itself. For the 
Greeks, Hellas was and remained the important part of the earth’s surface, but 
with the discovery of America West-Europe became a province in a gigantic 
whole. Thenceforward the history of the Western Culture has a planetaty 
character. 

Every Culture possesses a proper conception of home and fatherland, which 
IS hard to comprehend, scarcely to be expressed in words, full of dark metaphysi- 
cal relations, but nevertheless unmistakable m its tendency. The Classical 
home-feeling which tied the individual corporally and Euclidean-ly to the 
Polis ^ IS the very antithesis of that enigmatic *'Heimweh*’ of the Northerner 
which has something musical, soaring and unearthly in it. Classical man felt 
as '‘Home'' )ust what he could see from the Acropolis of his native city. Where 
the horizon of Athens ended, the alien, the hostile, the "fatherland " of another 
began. Even the Roman of late Republican times understood by "patria" 
nothing but Urbs Roma, not even Latium, still less Italy. The Classical world, 

^ Sec Vol. II, pp. 6x6 ct seq 

2 Half as long again as Nelson’s Vtctory and about the same length as the last wooden steam 
tffi'cc^deckers (e g , Duke ofWellingttm) of the mid- 19th Century — Tr 

» See Vol II, pp X07 ct seq,, and Chapter IV B, 
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as it matured, dissolved itsdf into a large number of point-patrne, and the need 
of bodily separation between them took the form of hatreds far more intense 
than any hatred that there was of the Barbarian And it is therefore the most 
convincing of all evidences of the victory of the Magian worldTeeling thai 
Caracalla in 2.11 a d. granted Roman citizenship to all provincials For this 
grant simply abolished the ancient, statuesque, idea of the citizen There was 
now a Realm and consequently a new kind of mcmbeiship. The Roman notion 
of an army, too, underwent a signiftcdtit change In genuinely Classical times 
there had been no Roman Army m the sense m which we speak of the 
Prussian Army, but only ** armies/' that is, definite formations (as we say) 
created as corps, limited and visibly present bodies, by the appointment of a 
Legatus to command — an exemtus Sctpioms^ Crassi for instance — but never 
an exemtus Komanus It was Caracalla, the same who abolished the idea of 
“ Cl VIS Romanus*’ by decree and wiped out the Roman civic deities by making 
all alien deities equivalent to them, who created the un-Classical and Magjan 
idea of an Imperial Army, something manifested in the separate legions. These 
now meant something, whereas m Classical times they meant nothing, but 
simply were The old '‘fides exercituum'' is replaced hy “fidcs exercitus” in 
the inscriptions and, instead of individual bodily-conceived deities special to 
each legion and ritually honomed by its Legatus, we have a spmtual principle 
common to all. So also, and in the same sense, the ‘ * fatherland ’ ’-feeling under- 
goes a change of meaning for Eastern men — and not merely ChnsUans — in 
Imperial times. Apollinian man, so long as he retained any elFective remnant 
at all of his proper world-feeling, regarded “ home ” in the genuinely corporeal 
sense as the ground on which his city was built — a conception that recalls 
the ’’unity of place*’ of Attic tragedy and statuary. But to Magian man, to 
Christians, Persians, Jews, “Greeks,” ^ Manichasans, Nestorians and Moham- 
medans, It means nothing that has any connexion with geographical actualities 
And for ourselves it means an impalpable unity of nature, speech, climate, 
habits and history — not earth but “country,” not point-like ptcscnce but 
historic past and future, not a unit made up of men, houses and gods but an 
idea, the idea that takes shape in the restless wanderings, the deep loneliness, 
and that ancient German impulse towards the South which has been the rum 
of our best, from the Saxon Emperors to Holdcrim and Nietzsche. 

The bent of the Faustian Culture, therefore, was overpowcringly towards 
extension^ political, economic or spiritual It overrode all geograpbicai-matertal 
bounds. It sought — without any practical object, merely for the Symbol’s 
own sake — to reach North Pole and South Pole. It ended by transforming 
the entire surface of the globe into a single colonial and economic system. 
Every thinker fiom Meister Fckhardt to Kant willed to subject the “phe- 

1 See Voi ir, p 80, ^ 

* Le., adherents of the various syncretic cuks. See Vol II, pp ec scq. 
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notnenal” world to the asserted domination of the cognizing ego, and every 
leader from Otto the Great to Napoleon did it. The genume object of their 
ambitions was the boundless, alike for the great Franks and Hohenstaufen with 
their world-monarchies, for Gregory VII and Innocent III, for the Spanish 
Habsburgs "on whose empire the sun never set," and for the Imperialism of 
to-day on behalf of which the World-War was fought and will continue to be 
fought for many a long day Classical man, for inward reasons, could not be 
a conqueror, notwithstanding Alexander’s romantic expedition — for we can 
discern enough of the inner hesitations and unwillingnesses of his companions 
not to need to explain it as an "exception proving the rule " ^ The never-stilled 
desire to be liberated from the binding element, to range far and free, which 
IS the essence of the fancy-creatures of the North — the dwarfs, elves and imps 
— IS utterly unknown to the Dryads and Oieads of Greece Greek daughter- 
cities were planted by the hundred along the rim of the Mediterranean, but not 
one of them made the slightest real attempt to conquer and penetrate the hinter- 
lands To settle far from the coast would have meant to lose sight of " home," 
while to settle in loneliness — the ideal life of the trapper and prairie-man of 
America as it had been of Icelandic saga-heroes long before — was something 
entirely beyond the possibilities of Classical mankind Dramas like that of 
the emigration to America — - man by man, each on his own account, driven 
by deep promptings to loneliness — or the Spanish Conquest, or the Cali- 
fornian gold-rush, dramas of uncontrollable longings for freedom, solitude, 
immense independence, and of giantlike contempt of all limitations whatso- 
ever upon the home-feeling — these dramas are Faustian and only Faustian. 
No other Culture, not even the Chinese, knows them. 

The Hellenic emigrant, on the contrary, clung as a child clings to its 
mother’s lap. To make a new city out of the old one, exactly like it, with the 
same fellow citizens, the same gods, the same customs, with the linking sea 
never out of sight, and there to pursue in the Agora the familiar life of the 
I’wop woXtriKdp — this was the limit of change of scene for the Apollinian 
life To us, for whom freedom of movement (if not always as a practical, yet 
in any case as an ideal, right) is indispensable, such a limit would have been 
the most crying of all slaveries It is from the Classical point of view that the 
oft-misunderstood expansion of Rome must be looked at It was anything 
rather than an extension of the fatherland; it confined itself exactly within 
fields that had already been taken up by other culture-men whom they dis- 
possessed. Never was there a hint of dynamic world-schemes of the Hohen- 
staufen or Habsburg stamp, or of an imperialism comparable with that of our 
own times. The Romans made no attempt to penetrate the interior of Africa 
Their later wars were waged only for the preservation of what they already 

^ ^ This applies even more forcibly to the other “iong-range** episode, that of the Ten Thou- 
sand (Xenophon, Amhasts I). — Tr 
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possessed not for the sake of ambition nor under a significant stimulus from 
within. Theg could give up Germany and Mesopotamia without regret. 

If in fine, we look at it all together — the expansion of the Copermcan 
wor d-picture into that aspect of stellar space that we possess to-day, the 
development of Columbus’s discovery into a worldwide command of the 
earth s surface by the West, the perspective of oil-painting and of tragedy- 
scene, the sublimed home-feeling, the passion of our Civilization for swift 
transit, the conquest of the air, the exploration of the Polar legions and the 
chmbmg of almost impossible mountain-peaks — we see, emerging everywhere 
the prime-symbol of the Faustian soul. Limitless Space And those socially 
(m form, uniquely) Western creations of the soul-myth called '‘Will/' “Force** 
and Deed must be regarded as derivatives of this prime-symbol! 
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BUDDHISM, STOICISM, SOCIALISM 
I 

We are now at last in a position to approach the phenomenon of Morale,^ the 
intellectual interpretation of Life by itself, to ascend the height from which it 
IS possible to survey the widest and gravest of all the fields of human thought. 
At the same time, we shall need for this survey an objectivity such as no one has 
as yet set himself seriously to gam. Whatever we may take Morale to be, it is no 
part of Morale to provide its own analysts; and we shall get to grips with the 
problem, not by considering what should be our acts and aims and standards, 
but only by diagnosing the Western feeling in the very form of the enunciation 
In this matter of morale, Western mankind, without exception, is under the 
influence of an immense optical illusion. Everyone demands something of the 
rest. We say “thou shalt“ in the conviction that so-and-so in fact will, can 
and must be changed or fashioned or arranged conformably to the order, and 
our belief both in the efficacy of, and in our title to give, such orders is un- 
shakable Thaf^ and nothing short of it, ts, for us, morale. In the ethics of the 
West everything is direction, claim to power, will to affect the distant. Here 
Luther is completely at one with Nietzsche, Popes with Darwinians, Socialists 
with Jesuits, for one and all, the beginning of morale is a claim to general and 
permanent validity. It is a necessity of the Faustian soul that this should be 
so. He who thinks or teaches “otherwise’' is sinful, a backslider, 3, foe, and 
he is fought down without mercy. You *‘shali,” the State “shall," society 
“shall” — this form of morale is to us self-evident; it represents the only 
real meaning chat we can attach to the word But it was not so either in the 
Classical, or in India, or in China Buddha, for instance, gives a pattern to 
take or to leave, and Epicurus offers counsel* Both undeniably are forms of 
high morale, and neither contains the will-element. 

^ In this place it is exclusively with the conscious, religio-philosophical morale — the morale 
which can be known and taught and followed — that we are concerned, and not with the racial 
rhythm of Life, the habit, Sittc, that is unconsciously present The morale with which wc arc 
dealing turns upon tnulUctual concepts of Virtue and Vice, good and bad^ the other, upon ideals in 
the hlood such as honour, loyalty, bravery, the feeling that attributes nobility and vulgari 4 iy^i».Scc 
Vol. II, 411 ct^seq. 
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What we have entirely failed to observe is the peculiarity of moral dynamic^ 
If we allow thar Socialism (in the ethical, not the economic, sense) is that 
world-feeling which seeks to carry out its own views on behalf of all, then we 
are all without exception, willingly or no, wittingly or no, Socialists Even 
Nietzsche, that most passionate opponent of “herd morale,*’ was perfectly 
incapable of limiting his zeal to himself in the Classical way. He thought 
only of “mankind,’’ and he attacked everyone who differed from himself. 
Epicurus, on the contrary, was heat tily indifferent to others’ opinions and acts 
and never wasted one thought on the “transformation” of mankind He and 
his friends were content that they were as they were and not otherwise. The 
Classical ideal was indifference (dird^aa) to the course of the world — the 
very thing which it is the whole business of Faustian mankind to master — 
and an important element both of Stoic and of Epicurean philosophy was the 
recognition of a category of things neither preferred nor rejected ^ (dStd^opa). 
In Hellas there was a pantheon of morales as there was of deities, as the peaceful 
coexistence of Epicureans, Cynics and Stoics shows, but the Nietzschean Zara- 
thustra — though professedly standing beyond good and evil — breathes from 
end to end the pain of seeing men to be other than as he would have them be, 
and the deep and utterly un-Classical desire to devote a life to their reformation 
— his own sense of the word, naturally, being the only one It is just this, the 
general transvaluation, that makes ethical monotheism and — using the word 
in a novel and deep sense — socialism. All world-improvers are Socialists. 
And consequently there are no Classical world-improvers. 

The moral imperative as the form of morale is Faustian and only Faustian. 
It is wholly without importance that Schopenhauer denies theoretically the 
will to live, or that Nietzsche will have it affirmed — these are superficial 
differences, indicative of personal tastes and temperaments The important 
thing, that which makes Schopenhauer the progenitor of ethical modernity, 
is that he too feels the whole world as Will, as movement, force, direction. 
This basic feeling is not merely the foundation of our ethics, tt ts itself our whole 
ethtcs^ and the rest are bye-blows. That which we call not merely activity but 
action ^ is a historical conception through-and-through, saturated with 
directional energy. It is the proof of being, the dedication of being, in that 
sort of man whose ego possesses the tendency to Future, who feels the 
momentary present not as saturated being but as epoch, as turning-point, in a 
great complex of becoming — and, moreover, feels it so of both his personal 
life and of the life of history as a whole Strength and distinctness of this con- 
sciousness are the marks of higher Faustian man, but it is not wholly absent 
in the most insignificant of the breed, and it distinguishes his smallest acts from 

^ The original is here expanded a little for the sake of clarity — Tr 

^ After what has been said above regarding the absence of pregnant words for “will** and 
m the Classical tongues, the reader will not be surprised to hear that neither Greek nor 
Ia.tm affords exact equivalents for these words action and activity. 
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those of any and eveiy Classical man. It is the distinction between character 
and attitude, between conscious becoming and simple accepted statuesque be- 
comcness, between will and suffering in tragedy 

In the world as seen by the Faustian*s eyes, everything is motion with an 
aim He himself hves only under that condition, for to him life means strug- 
gling, overcoming, winning through. The struggle for existence as ideal form 
of existence is implicit even in the Gothic age (of the architecture of which it 
is visibly the foundation) and the 19th Century has not invented it but merely 
put It into mechanical-utilitarian form In the Apoiliniaii world there is no 
such directional motion — the purposeless and aimless see-saw of Heraclitus’s 
** becoming'* (1? odds dvo) KarcS) is irrelevant here — no Protestantism,” 
no “Sturm und Drang,” no ethical, intellectual or artistic “revolution” to 
fight and destroy the existent. The Ionic and Corinthian styles appear by the 
side of the Done without setting up any claim to sole and general validity, 
but the Renaissance expelled the Gothic and Classicism expelled the Baroque 
styles, and the history of every European literature is fi:iled with battles over 
form-problems. Even our monasticism, with its Templars, Franciscans, Domin- 
icans and the rest, takes shape as an otdcr-m&vementy in sharp contrast to the 
“askesis” of the Early-Chnstian hermit 

To go back upon this basic form of his existence, let alone transform it, is 
entirely beyond the power of Faustian man. It is presupposed even in efforts 
to resist It. One fights against “ advanced” ideas, but all the time he looks on 
his fight Itself as an advance Another agitates for a “reversal,” but what he 
intends is m fact a continuance of development. “ Immoral” is only a new kind 
of “moral” and sets up the same claim to primacy. The will-to-power is 
intolerant — all that is Faustian wills to reign alone. The Apoiliniaii feeling, 
on the contrary, with its world of coexistent individual things, is tolerant as a 
matter of course. But, if toleration is in keeping with will-Iess Ataraxia, it is 
for the Western world with its oneness of infinite soul-space and the singleness 
of Its fabric of tensions the sign either of self-deception or of fadmg-out. The 
Enlightenment of the i8th Century was tolerant towards — that is, careless 
of — differences between the various Christian creeds, but in respect of its 
own relation to the Church as a whole, it was anything but tolerant as soon 
as the power to be otherwise came to it. The Faustian instinct, active, strong- 
willed, as vertical m tendency as its own Gothic cathedrals, as upstanding as 
its own “ego habeo factum,” looking into distance and Futuie, demands 
toleration ~~ that u, room, space — for its proper activity, but only for that. 
Consider, for instance, how much of it the city democracy is prepared to accord 
to the Church in respect of the latter’s management of religious powers, while 
claiming for itself unlimited freedom to exercise its own and adjusting the 
“common” law to conform thereto whenever it can Every “movcmcat” 
means to wm, while every Classical “attitude” only wants to be and troubles 
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Itself little about the Ethos of the neighbour To fight for or against the trend 
of the times, to promote Reform or Reaction, construction, reconstruction or 
destruction — all this is as un-Classical as it is un-Indian. It is the old anti- 
thesis of Sophoclean and Shakespearian tragedy, the tragedy of the man who 
only wants to exist and that of the man who wants to win 

It IS quite wrong to bind up Christianity with the moral imperative It was 
not Christianity that transformed Faustian man, but Faustian man who trans- 
formed Christianity — and he not only made it a new religion but also gave 
It a new moral direction. The “it*’ became “I,” the passion-charged 
centre of the world, the foundation of the great Sacrament of personal contri- 
tion. Will-to-power even in ethics, the passionate striving to set up a proper 
morale as a universal truth, and to enforce it upon humanity, to reinterpret or 
overcome or destroy everything otherwise constituted — nothing is more 
characteristically our own than this is. And in virtue of it the Gothic spring- 
time proceeded to a profound — and never yet appreciated — tnward transforma- 
non of the morale of Jesus. A quiet spiritual morale welling from Magian 
feeling — a morale or conduct recommended as potent for salvation, a morale 
the knowledge of which was communicated as a special act of grace ^ — was 
recast as a morale of mperatzve command ^ 

Every ethical system, whether it be of religious or of philosophical origin, 
has associations with the great arts and especially with that of architecture 
It IS in fact a structure of propositions of causal character. Every truth that is 
intended for practical application is propounded with a “because” and a 
“therefore,** There is mathematical logic in them — m Buddha’s “Four 
Truths” as in Kant’s “Critique of Practical Reason” ^ and in every popular 
catechism What is not in these doctrines of acquired truth is the uncritical 
logic of the blood, which generates and matures those conduct-standards 
(Sitten) of social classes and of practical men (e.g., the chivalry-obligations in 
the time of the Crusades) that we only consciously realize when someone 
infringes them. A systematic morale is, as it were, an Ornament, and it mani- 
fests Itself not only m precepts but also m the style of drama and even m the 

^ See Vol II, pp, X93 ct seq 

® He who hath cars to hear, let him hear"’ — there is no claim to power in these words But 
the Western Church never conceived its mission thus The “Glad Tidings “ of Jesus, like those of 
Zoroaster, of Mam, of Mahomet, of the Neo-Platonists and of all the cognate Magian religions were 
mystic benefits displayed but in nowise imposed Youthful Christianity, when it had flowed into the 
Western world, merely imitated the missionarism of the later Stoa, itself by that time thoroughly 
Magian Paul may be thought of as urgent, the itinerant preachers of the Stoa were certainly so, as 
we know from our authorities. But commandtng they were not To illustrate by a somewhat far- 
fetched parallel — in direct contrast to the physicians of the Magian stamp who merely proclaimed 
the virtues of their mysterious arcana, the medical men of the West seek to obtain for theit knowl- 
edge the farce of ctnl law^ as for instance m the matter of vaccination or the inspection of pork for 
trichina 

**^*^or the Buddhist Four Truths see Ency Brit , XI cd , Vol IV, p. 741 English translation of 
Kant's Kfttfk der praktischen Vermnft by T. K. Abbott — Tr. 
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choice of art-motives. The Meander, for example, is a Stoic motive The 
Doric column is the very embodiment of the Antique life-ideal And just 
because it was so, it was the one Classical “order” which the Baroque style 
necessarily and frankly excluded, indeed, even Renaissance art was warned 
off it by some very deep spiritual instinct. Similarly with the transformation 
of the Magian dome into the Russian roof-cupola,^ the Chinese landscape- 
architecture of devious paths, the Gothic cathedral-tower Each is an image of 
the particular and unique morale which arose out of the waking-consciousncss 
of the Culture. 


II 

The old fiddles and perplexities now resolve themselves. There are as many 
morales as there are Cultures, no more and no fewer Just as every painter and 
every musician has something in him which, by force of inward necessity, 
never emerges into consciousness but dominates a pnon the form-language of 
his work and differentiates that work from the work of every other Culture, 
so every conception of Life held by a Culture-man possesses a pnon (in the very 
strictest Kantian sense of the phrase) a constitution that is deeper than all 
momentary judgments and strivings and impi esses the style of these with the 
hall-mark of the particular Culture. The individual may act morally or im- 
morally, may do “good” or “evil” with respect to the primary fedmg of his 
Culture, but the theory of his actions is not a result but a datum Each Culture 
possesses its own standards, the validity of which begins and ends with it. 
There is no general morale of humanity. 

It follows that there is not and cannot be any true “conversion” in the 
deeper sense. Conscious behaviour of any kind that rests upon convictions is 
a primary phenomenon, the basic tendency of an existence developed into a 
“ timeless truth.” It matters little what words or pictures are employed to ex- 
press it, whether it appears as the predication of a deity or as the issue of philo- 
sophic meditation, as proposition or as symbol, as proclamation of proper or 
confutation of alien convictions. It is enough that it is there It can be wak- 
ened and It can he put theoretically in the form of doctrine, it can change or 
improve its intellectual vehicle but it cannot be begotten. Just as we are in- 
capable of altering our world-feeling — so incapable that even in trying to 
alter it we have to follow the old lines and confirm instead of overthrowing 
It — so also we are powerless to alter the ethical basis of our waking being. 
A certain verbal distinction has sometimes been drawn between ethics the 
science and morale the duty, bur, as we understand it, the point of duty does 
not arise. We are no more capable of converting a man to a morale alien to his 
being than the Renaissance was capable of reviving the Classical or of mak- 
ing anything but a Southernized Gothic, an anu-Gothic, out of ApoUjiai^^ 

J See p. xox. 
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motives. We may talk to-day of transvaluing all our values, we may, as 
Megalopolttans, “go back to“ Buddhism or Paganism or a romantic Cath 
olicism, we may champion as Anarchists an individualist or as Socialists a coL 
lectivist ethic — but in spite of all we do, will and feel the same. A conversion 
to Theosophy or Freethinking or one of the present-day transitions from a 
supposed Chtistianity to a supposed Atheism (or vice versa) is an alteration 
of words and notions, of the religious or intellectual surface, no more. None 
of our “movements” have changed mm 

A strict morphology of all the morales is a task for the future Here, too, 
Nietzsche has taken the first and essential step towards the new standpoint. 
But he has failed to observe his own condition that the thinker shall place 
himself “beyond good and evil.” He tried to be at once sceptic and prophet, 
moral critic md moral gospeller It cannot be done. One cannot be a first- 
class psychologist as long as one is still a Romantic And so here, as in all his 
crucial penetrations, he got as far as the door — and stood outside it And so 
far, no one has done any better We have been blind and uncomprehending 
before the immense wealth that there is in the moral as in other form-languages. 
Even the sceptic has not understood his task, at bottom he, like others, sets up 
Ills own notion of morale, drawn from his particular disposition and private 
taste, as standard by which to measure others The modern revolutionaires — 
Stirner, Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw — are )ust the same, they have only managed 
to hide the facts (from themselves as well as from others) behind new formulae 
and catchwords. 

But a morale, like a sculpture, a music, a paintmg-art, is a self-contained 
form-world expressing a life-feeling, it is a datum, fundamentally unalterable, 
an inward necessity. It is ever true within its historical circle, ever untrue 
outside it. As we have seen already,^ what his several works are to the poet 
or musician or painter, that its several art-genera are for the higher individual 
that we call the Culture, viz , orgamc umts; and that oil-pamtmg as a w^hole, 
act-sculpture as a whole and contrapuntal music as a whole, and rhymed lyric 
and so on are all epoch-making, and as such take rank as major symbols of 
Life. In the history of the Culture as in that of the individual existence, we are 
dealing with the actualization of the possible, it is the story of an inner spir- 
ituality becoming the style of a world* By liie side of these great form-units, 
which grow and fulfil themselves and close down within a predetermmate senes 
of human generations, which endure for a few centuries and pass irrevocably 
into death, we see the group of Faustian morals and the sum of Apollinian 
morals also as individuals of the higher order. That they are, is Destiny. They 
are data, and revelation (or scientific insight, as the case may be) only put them 
into shape for the consciousness. 

JChere is something, hardly to be described, that assembles all the theories 
. 1 See p. X05 and 12.2. ct seq. 
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from Hesiod and Sophocles to Plato and the Stoa and opposes them collectively 
to all that was taught from Francis of Assisi and Abelard to Ibsen and Nietz- 
sche, and even the morale of Jesus is only the noblest expression of a getinal 
morale that was put into other forms by Marcion and Mani, by Philo and 
Plotinus, by Epictetus, Augustine and Proclus. Ail Classical ethic is an ethic 
of attitude, all Western an ethic of deed. And, likewise, the sum of all Indian 
and the sum of all Chinese systems forms each a world of its own. 

Ill 

Every Classical ethic that we know or can conceive of constitutes man an 
individual static entity, a body among bodies, and all Western Vviluations 
relate to him as a centre of effect in an infinite generality Ethical Socialism 
IS neither more nor less than the sentiment of action-at-a-distance, the moral 
pathos of the third dimension, and the root-feeling of Care — care for those 
who are with us, and for those who are to follow — is its emblem in the sky. 
Consequently there is for us something socialistic in the aspect of the Egyptian 
Culture, while the opposite tendency to immobile attitude, to non-desite, to 
static self-containedness of the individual, recalls the Indian ethic and the man 
formed by it. The seated Buddha-statue (“looking at its naveT') and Zeno’s 
Ataraxia are not altogether alien to one another The ethical ideal of Classical 
man was that which is led up to m his tragedy, and revealed in its Katharsis. 
This in its last depths means the purgation of the Apollmian soul from us 
burden of what is not Apollmian, not free from the elements of distance and 
direction, and to understand it we have to recognize that Stoicism is simply 
the mature form of it That which the drama effected m a solemn hour, the 
Stoa wished to spread over the whole field of life, viz., statuesque steadiness 
and will-less ethos Now, is not this conception of Kadapens closely akm to 
the Buddhist ideal of Nirvana, which as a formula is no doubt very “late” but 
as an essence is thoroughly Indian and traceable even from Vedic times? And 
does not this kinship bring ideal Classical man and ideal Indian man very 
close to one another and separate them both from that man whose ethic is 
manifested m the Shakespearian tragedy of dynamic evolution and catastrophe? 
When one thinks of it, there is nothing preposterous in the idea of Socrates, 
Epicurus, and especially Diogenes, sitting by the Ganges, whereas Diogenes 
in a Western megalopolis would be an unimportant fool. Nor, on the other 
hand, is Frederick William I of Prussia, the prototype of the Socialist in the 
grand sense, unthinkable m the polity of the Nile, whereas in Periclean Athens 
he IS impossible. 

Had Nietzsche regarded his own times with fewer prejudices and less dis- 
position to romantic championship of certain ethical creations, he would have 
perceived that a specifically Christian morale of compassion in hu sense'**<Ioes 
not exist on West-European soil. We must not let the words of humane for 
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mulae mislead us as to their real significance Between the morale that one has 
and the morale that one thinks one has, there is a relation which is very obscure 
and very unsteady, and it is just here that an incorruptible psychology would 
be invaluable. Compassion is a dangerous word, and neither Nietzsche him- 
self — for all his maestria — nor anyone else has yet investigated the meaning — 
conceptual and effective — of the word at different times The Christian morale 
of Ongen’s time was quite different from the Christian morale of St Francis’s. 
This IS not the place to enquire what Fauspmn compassion — sacrifice or ebul- 
lience or again race-instinct in a chivalrous society ^ — means as against the 
fatalistic Magian-Christian kind, how far it is to be conceived as action-at-a- 
distance and practical dynamic ^ or (from another angle) as a proud soul’s demand 
upon Itself, or again as the utterance of an imperious distance-feeling A fixed 
stock of ethical phrases, such as we have possessed since the Renaissance, has 
to cover a multitude of different ideas and a still greater multitude of different 
meanings. When a mankind so historically and retrospectively disposed as we 
are accepts the superficial as the real sense, and regards ideals as subject-matter 
for mere knowing, it is really evidencing its veneration for the past — in this 
particular instance, for religious tradition The text of a conviction is never 
a test of Its reality^ for man is rarely conscious of his own beliefs Catchwords 
and doctrines are always more or less popular and external as compared with 
deep spiritual actualities. Our theoretical reverence for the propositions of the 
New Testament is in fact of the same order as the theoretical reverence of the 
Renaissance and of Classicism for antique art; the one has no more transformed 
the spirit of men than the other has transformed the spirit of works. The oft- 
quoted cases of the Mendicant Orders, the Moravians and the Salvation Army 
prove by their very rarity, and even mote by the slightness of the effects that 
they have been able to produce, that they are exceptions in a quite different 
generality — namely, the Faustian-ChnsHan morale. That morale will not in- 
deed be found formulated, either by Luther or by the Council of Trent, but all 
Christians of the great style — Innocent III and Calvin, Loyola and Savona- 
rola, Pascal and St. Theresa — have had it in them, even in unconscious con- 
tradiction to their own formal teachings. 

We have only to compare the purely Western conception of the manly 
virtue that is designated by Nietzsche’s ’’moralinfrei” vtrth^ the grande^^a of 
Spanish and the grandeur of French Baroque, with that very feminine dperi^ of 
the Hellenic ideal, of which the practical application is presented to us as capac- 
ity for enjoyment (Jihovii)^ placidity of disposition Qya\^vrj9 dird^eta), absence 
of wants and demands, and, above all, the so typical drapofta- What Nietzsche 
called the Blond Beast and conceived to be embodied in the type of Renais- 
sance Man that he so overvalued (for it is really only a jackal counterfeit of 
thr great Hohenstaufen Germans) is the utter antithesis to the type that is 

Sec VoL II, p 334, 
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presented in every Classical ethic without exception and embodied in every 
Classical man of worth. The Faustian Culture has produced a long senes of 
granite-men, the Classical never a one. For Pericles and Themistocles were 
soft natures in tune with Attic KaXoKdyaOia^ and Alexander was a Romantic 
who never woke up, Cassar a shrewd reckoner Hannibal, the alien, was the 
only “Mann*’ amongst them all. The men of the early time, as Homer pre- 
sents them to our judgment — the Odysseuses and Ajaxes — would have cut 
a queer figure among the chevaliers of the Crusades. Very feminine natures, 
too, are capable of brutality — a rebound-brutality of their own — and Greek 
cruelty was of this kind. But m the North the great Saxon, Franconian and 
Hohenstaufen emperors appear on the very threshold of the Culture, surrounded 
by giant-men like Henry the Lion and Gregory VII Then come the men of the 
Renaissance, of the struggle of the two Roses, of the Huguenot Wars, the 
Spanish Conquistadores, the Prussian electors and kings, Napoleon, Bismarck, 
Rhodes What other Culture has exhibited the like of these? Where in all 
Hellenic history is so powerful a scene as that of 1176 — the Battle of Legnano 
as foreground, the suddenly-disclosed strife of the great Hohenstaufen and the 
great Welf as background? The heroes of the Great Migrations, the Spanish 
chivalry, Prussian discipline, Napoleonic energy — how much of the Classi- 
cal IS there in these men and things? And where, on the heights of Faustian 
morale, from the Crusades to the World War, do we find anything of the 
'‘slave-morale,” the meek resignation, the deaconess’s Caritas?^ Only in pious 
and honoured words, nowhere else. The type of the very priesthood is 
Faustian; think of those magnificent bishops of the old German empire who 
on horseback led their flocks into the wild battle,^ or those Popes who could 
force submission on a Henry IV and a Frederick II, of the Teutonic Knights 
in the Ostmark, of Luther’s challenge in which the old Northern heathendom 
rose up against old Roman, of the great Cardinals (Richelieu, Mazann, 
Flcury) who shaped France naf is Faustian morale, and one must be blind 
indeed if one does not see it efficient in the whole field of West-European 
history. And it is only through such grand instances of worldly passion 
which express the consciousness of a mission that we arc able to understand 

1 The philosophy and dogma of chanty and almsgiving — a subject that English research seems 
generally to have ignored — is dealt with at length m Dr. C S Loch’s article Chanty and ChantuSy 
Ency Brit , XI cd — Tr 

® Not only as local sovereigns enforcing order, like the good Bishop Wazo of Li6gc who 
fought down his castled robber-barons one by one in the middle of the iitb Ccatuiy, but even 
as high commanders for the Emperor in distant Italy The battle of Tusculum in 1167 was won 
by the Archbishops of Koln and Mainz English history, too, contains the figures of warlike 
prelates *— not only leaders of national movements like Stephen Langton but strong-handed 
administrators and fighters The great Scots invasion of 1546 was met and defeated by the Arch- 
bishop of York The Bishops of Durham were for centuries “palatines”, wc find one of them 
serving on pay m the King’s army in France, 1348, The line of these warlike Bishops m our hrfstfory 
extends from Odo the brother of William the Conqueror to Scropc, archbishop and rebel m Henry 
IV’stimc — Tr. 
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those of grand spiritual passion, of the upright and forthright Caritas which 
nothing can resist, the dynamic charity that is so utterly unlike Classical 
moderation and Early-Christian mildness. There is a hardness m the sort of 
com-passion that was practised by the German mystics, the German and Span- 
ish military Orders, the French and English Calvinists In the Russian, the 
Raskolnikov, type of charity a soul melts into the fraternity of souls, in the 
Faustian it arises out of it Here too **ego habeo factum’* is the formula. 
Personal charity is the justification before God of the Person, the individual. 

This is the reason why ** compassion ’’-morale, in the eveiyday sense, always 
respected by us so far as words go, and sometimes hoped for by the thinker, is 
never actualized. Kant rejected it with decision, and in fact it is m profound 
contradiction with the Categorical Imperative, which sees the meaning of Life 
to he in actions and not in surrender to soft opinions. Nietzsche’s “slave- 
morale” IS a phantom, hts master-morale ts a reality. It does not require formula- 
tion to be effective — it is there, and has been from of old. Take away his 
romantic Borgia-mask and his nebulous vision of supermen, and what is left 
of his man is Faustian man himself, as he is to-day and as he was even m saga- 
days, the type of an energetic, imperative and dynamic Culture. However it 
may have been in the Classical world, our great well-doers are the great doers 
whose forethought and care affects millions, the great statesmen and organizers. 

A higher sort of men, who thanks to their preponderance of will, knowledge, 
wealth and influence make use of democratic Europe as their aptest and most 
mobile tool, in order to bring into their own hands the destinies of the Earth 
and as artists to shape *man’ himself. Enough — the time is coming when 
men will unlearn and relearn the art of politics ” So Nietzsche delivered him- 
self in one of the unpublished drafts that are so much more concrete than the 
finished works ‘“We must cither bteed political capacities, or else be ruined 
by the democracy that has been forced upon us by the failure of the older 
alternatives,” ^ says Shaw in Man and Superman Limited though his philo- 
sophic horizon is in general, Shaw has the advantage over Nietzsche of more 
practical schooling and less ideology, and the figure of the multimilhonairc 
Undershaft in Major Barbara translates the Superman-ideal into the unromantic 
language of the modern age (which in truth is its real source for Nietzsche 
also, though it reached him indirectly through Malthus and Darwin). It is 
these fact-men of the grand style who are the representatives to-day of the 
Will-to-Power over other men’s destinies and therefore of the Faustian ethic 
generally. Men of this sort do not broadcast their millions to dreamers, “ art- 
ists,” weaklings and “down-and-outs” to satisfy a boundless benevolence, 
they employ them for those who like themselves count as material foi the 
Future They pursue a purpose with them. They make a centre of force for 
thc"£cistence of generations which outlives the single lives The iieie money, 

^ A paraphrase of the opening of “John Tanner’s Revolutionist's Handbook/ Ch. V — Tr. 
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too, can develop ideas and make history, and Rhodes — precursor of a type 
that will be significant indeed in the list Century — provided, in disposing 
of his possessions by will, that it should do so It is a shallow judgment, and 
one incapable of inwardly understanding history, that cannot distinguish the 
literary chatter of popular social-moralists and humanity-apostles from the 
deep ethical instincts of the West-European Civilization 

Socialism m its highest and not its street-corner sense — • is, like every 
other Faustian ideal, exclusive. It owes its popularity only to the fact that it 
is completely misunderstood even by its exponents, who present it as a sum of 
rights instead of as one of duties, an abolition instead of an intensification of 
the Kantian imperative, a slackening instead of a tautening of directional 
energy. The trivial and superficial tendency towards ideals of ‘‘welfare,** “free- 
dom,” “humanity,” the doctrine of the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’* are mere negations of the Faustian ethic — a very different matter 
from the tendency of Epicureanism towards the ideal of “happiness,” for the 
condition of happiness was the actual sum and substance of the Classical ethic. 
Here precisely is an instance of sentiments, to all outward appearance much the 
same, but meaning m the one case everything and in the other nothing. From 
this point of View, we might desctibe the concent of the Classical ethic as 
philanthropy^ a boon conferred by the individual upon himself, his soma. The 
view has Aristotle on its side, for it is exactly in this sense that he uses the word 
which the best heads of the Classicist period, above all Lessing, 
found so puzzling. Aristotle describes the effect of the Attic tragedy on the 
Attic spectator as philanthropic Its Peripeteia relieves him from compassion 
with himself A sort of theory of master-morale and slave-morale existed also 
in the early Hellenism, in Cailicles for example naturally, under strictly 
Corporeal-Euclidean postulates The ideal of the first class is Alcibiades. He 
did exactly what at the moment seemed to him best for his own person, and he 
is felt to be, and admired as, the type of Classical Kalokagathia. But Protag- 
oras IS still more distinct, with his famous proposition — esseotialiy ethical 
in intention — that man (each man for himself) is the measure of things. That 
is master-morale in a statuesque soul. 


IV 

When Nietzsche wrote down the phrase “ trans valuation of all values” for 
the first time, the spiritual movement of the centuries in which we arc living 
found at last its formula Transvaluation of all values is the most fundamental 
character of every civilization For it is the beginning of a Civilization that it 
remoulds all the forms of the Culture that went before, understands them other- 
wise, practises them in a different way. It begets no more, but only reinter- 
prets, and herein lies the negativeness common to ail periods of this chaiwter. 
It assumes that the genuine act of creation has already occurred, and merely 
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enters upon an inheritance of big actualities. In the Late-Classical, we find 
the event taking place inside Hellenistic-Roman Stoicism, that is, the long 
death-struggle of the Apollinian soul. In the interval from Socrates — who 
was the spiritual father of the Stoa and in whom the first signs of inward 
impoverishment and city-intellectualism became visible — to Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, every existence-ideal of the old Classical underwent trans- 
valuation In the case of India, the trans valuation of Brahman life was com- 
plete by the time of King Asoka Ql^o b c.), as we can see by comparing the 
parts of the Vedanta put into writing before and after Buddha. And ourselves? 
Even now the ethical socialism of the Faustian soul, its fundamental ethic, as 
we have seen, is being worked upon by the process of transvaluation as that 
soul IS walled up in the stone of the great cities. Rousseau ts the ancestor of this 
sociahsmj he stands ^ hke Socrates and Buddha, as the representative spokesman of a 
great Civthxation. Rousseau’s rejection of all great Culture-forms and all signif- 
icant conventions, his famous “Return to the state of Nature,” his practical 
rationalism, are unmistakable evidences. Each of the three buried a millen- 
nium of spiritual depth. Each proclaimed his gospel to mankind, but it was 
to the mankind of the city intelligentsia, which was tired of the town and the 
Late Culture, and whose “pure” (i.e., soulless) reason longed to be free from 
them and their authoritative form and their hardness, from the symbolism with 
which It was no longer in living communion and which therefore it detested. 
The Culture was annihilated by discussion. If we pass in review the great 
19th-Century names with which we associate the march of this great drama — 
Schopenhauer, Hebbel, Wagner, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Strindberg — we comprehend 
in a glance that which Nietzsche, in a fragmentary preface to his incomplete 
master-work, deliberately and correctly called the Coming of Nihilism* Every 
one of the great Cultures knows it, for it is of deep necessity inherent in the 
finale of these mighty organisms. Socrates was a nihilist, and Buddha. There 
is an Egyptian or an Arabian or a Chinese de-souling of the human being, just 
as there is a Western. This is a matter not of mere political and economic, nor 
even of religious and artistic, transformations, nor of any tangible or factual 
change whatsoever, but of the condition of a soul after it has actualized its 
possibilities in full. It is easy, but useless, to point to the bigness of Hellen- 
istic and of modern European achievement. Mass slavery and mass machine- 
production, “Progress” and Ataraxia, Alexandrianism and modern Science, 
Pergamum and Bayreuth, social conditions as assumed in Aristotle and as 
assumed in Marx, are merely symptoms on the historical surface. Not external 
life and conduct, not institutions and customs, but deepest and last things are 
in question here — the inward finishedness (Fertigsem) of megalopolitan man, 
and of the provincial* as well. ^ For the Classical world this condition sets in 
witlrthe Roman age; for us it will set in from about the year zooo. 

1 Sec Vol. H, pp 116 ct scq. 
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Culture and Civilization — the living body of a soul and the mummy of it. 
For Western existence the distinction lies at about the year 1800 — on the one 
side of that frontier life in fullness and sureness of itself, formed by growth 
from within, m one great uninterrupted evolution from Gothic childhood to 
Goethe and Napoleon, and on the other the autumnal, artificial, rootless life 
of our great cities, under forms fashioned by the intellect Culture and Civiliza- 
tion — the organism born of Mother Earth, and the mechanism pioceedmg 
from hardened fabric Culture-man lives inwards, Civilization-man outwards 
m space and amongst bodies and “facts/* That which the one feels as Destiny 
the other understands as a linkage of causes and effects, and thenceforward he 
IS a materialist — in the sense of the word valid for, and only valid for, Civi- 
lization — whether he wills it or no, and whether Buddhist, Stoic or Socialist 
doctrines wear the garb of religion or not. 

To Gothic and Doric men, Ionic and Baroque men, the whole vast form- 
world of art, religion, custom, state, knowledge, social life was easy. They 
could carry it and actualize it without “knowing” it. They had over the 
symbolism of the Culture that unstrained mastery that Mozart possessed m 
music. Culture is the self-evident The feeling of strangeness in these forms, 
the idea that they are a burden from which creative freedom requires to be 
relieved, the impulse to overhaul the stock in order by the light of reason 
to turn It to better account, the fatal imposition of thought upon the in- 
scrutable quality of creativeness, are all symptoms of a soul that is begin- 
ning to tire. Only the sick man feels his limbs. When men construct an 
unmetaphysical religion in opposition to cults and dogmas, when a “natural 
law” IS set up against historical law, when, in art, styles arc invented 
in place of style that can no longer be borne or mastered, when men 
conceive of the State as an “order of society” which not only can be but 
must be altered ^ — then it is evident that something has definitely broken 
down. The Cosmopolis itself, the supreme Inorganic, is there, settled in the 
midst of the Culture-landscape, whose men it is uprooting, drawing into itself 
and using up. 

Scientific worlds arc superficial worlds, practical, soulless and purely ex- 
tensive worlds The ideas of Buddhism, of Stoicism, and of Socialism alike 
rest upon them ^ Life is no longer to be lived as something self-evident — 
hardly a matter of consciousness, let alone choice — or to be accepted as God- 
willed destiny, but is to be treated as a problem, presented as the intellect sees 
it, judged by “utilitarian” or “rational** criteria. This, at the back, is what 
all three mean. The brain rules, because the soul abdicates Culture-men live 
unconsciously, CiviIization-men consciously. The Megalopolis sceptical, 

^ Rousseau’s Cmrat Soctal is paralleled by exactly equivalent productions of Anstotlc’s^c 

* The first on the atheistical system of Sankhya, the second (through Socrates) on the Sophists, 
the third on English sensualism 
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practical, artificial — alone represents Civilization to-day. The soil-peasantry 
before its gates does not count. The “People** means the city-people, an in- 
organic mass, something fluctuating. The peasant is not democratic — this 
again being a notion belonging to mechanical and urban existence ^ — and he 
is therefore overlooked, despised, detested With the vanishing of the old 
“estates’* — gentry and priesthood — he is the only organic man, the sole 
relic of the Early Culture. There is no place for him either in Stoic or in 
Socialistic thought. 

Thus the Faust of the First Part of the tragedy, the passionate student of 
solitary midnights, is logically the progenitor of the Faust of the Second Part 
and the new century, the type of a purely practical, far-seeing, outward- 
directed activity In him Goethe presaged, psychologically, the whole future 
of West Europe. He is Civilization in the place of Culture, external mechanism 
in place of internal organism, intellect as the petnfact of extinct soul. As the 
Faust of the beginning is to the Faust of the end, so the Hellene of Pericles’s 
age IS to the Roman of Csesar’s. 


V 

So long as the man of a Culture that is approaching its fulfilment still 
continues to live straight before him naturally and unquestioningly, his life 
has a settled conduct. This is the mstmetm morale, which may disguise itself 
in a thousand controversial forms but which he himself does not controvert, 
because he has it As soon as Life is fatigued, as soon as a man is put on to the 
artificial soil of great cities — which are intellectual worlds to themselves — 
and needs a theory in which suitably to present Life to himself, morale turns 
into a problem* Culture-morale is that which a man has, Civilization-morale 
that which he looks for The one is too deep to be exhaustible by logical 
means, the other is a function of logic. As late as Plato and as late as Kant 
ethics are still mere dialectics, a game with concepts, or the rounding-ojff of 
a metaphysical system, something that at bottom would not be thought really 
necessary. The Categorical Imperative is merely an abstract statement of what, 
for Kant, was not in question at all. But with Zeno and with Schopenhauer 
this IS no longer so. It had become necessary to discover, to invent or to 
squeeze into form, as a rule of being, that which was no longer anchored in 
instinct, and at this point therefore begin the civilized ethics that are no longer 
the reflection of Life but the reflection of Knowledge upon Life. One feels that 
there is something artificial, soulless, half-true in all these considered systems 
that fill the first centuries of all the Civilizations. They arc not those profound 
and almost unearthly creations that are worthy to rank with the great arts. 
All metaphysic of the high style, all pure intuition, vanishes before the one 
neednhat has suddenly made itself felt, the need of a practical morale for the 

^ Sec Vol. II, pp. 441 et seq 
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governance of a Life that can no longer govern itself Up to Kant, up to Aris- 
totle, up to the Yoga and Vedanta doctrines, philosophy had been a sequence of 
grand wot Id-systems in which formal ethics occupied a very modest place But 
now It became ** moral philosophy” with a metaphysic as background The 
enthusiasm of epistemology had to give way to hard practical needs. Socialism, 
Stoicism and Buddhism are philosophies of this type. 

To look at the world, no longer from the heights as ^Sschylus, Plato, Dante 
and Goethe did, but from the standpoint of oppressive actuahtites is to exchange 
the bird's perspective for the frog^. This exchange is a fair measure of the fall 
from Culture to Civilization. Every ethic is a formulation of a soul’s view of 
Its destiny — heroic or practical, grand or commonplace, manly or old-manly, 
I distinguish, therefore, between a tragic and a plebeian morale The tragic 
morale of a Culture knows and grasps the heaviness of being, but it draws 
therefrom the feeling of pride that enables the burden to be borne So i^schylus, 
Shakespeare, the thinkers of the Brahman philosophy felt it, so Dante and Ger- 
man Catholicism. It is heard in the stern battle-hymn of Lutheranism ‘‘Em’ 
festc Burg 1st unser Gott,” and it echoes still m the Marseillaise. The plebeian 
morale of Epicurus and the Stoa, the sects of Buddha’s day and the 19th Century 
made rather battle-plans for the outmanoeuvring of destiny. What ^Eschyius 
did in grand, the Stoa did in little — no more fullness, but poverty, coldness 
and emptiness of life — and all that Roman bigness achieved was to intensify 
this same intellectual chili and void And there is the same relation between 
the ethical passion of the great Baroque masters — Shakespeare, Bach, Kant, 
Goethe — the manly will to mward mastery of natural things that it felt to be 
far below itself, and modern Europe’s state-provision, humanity-ideals, world- 
peace, “greatest happiness of greatest number,” etc , which express the will 
to an outward clearance from the path of things that are on the same level. This, 
no less than the other, is a manifestation of the will-to-power, as against the 
Classical endurance of the inevitable, but the fact remains that material bigness 
IS not the same as metaphysical majesty of achievement The former lacks 
depth, lacks that which former men had called God, The Faustian world- 
feeling of deed^ which had been efficient in every great man from the Hoheii- 
staufen and the Welf to Frederick the Great, Goethe and Napoleon, smoothes 
Itself down to a philosophy of work Whether such a philosophy attacks or 
defends work does not affect its inward value The Culture-idea of Deed and 
the Civilization-idea of Work are related as the attitude of iffischylus’s Prome- 
theus and that of Diogenes. The one suffers and bears, the other lolls. It 
was deeds of science that Galileo, Kepler and Newton performed, but it is 
scmtific work that the modern physicist carries out. And, in spite of all the 
great words from Schopenhauer to Shaw, it is the plebeian morale of every 
day and “sound human reason'’ that is the basis of all our cxposition^nd 
discussions of Life. 
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practical, artificial — alone represents Civilization to-day. The soil-peasantry 
before its gates does not count. The “People*' means the city-people, an in- 
organic mass, something fluctuating The peasant is not democratic — this 
again being a notion belonging to mechanical and urban existence ^ — and he 
is therefore overlooked, despised, detested With the vanishing of the old 
“estates'* — gentry and priesthood — he is the only organic man, the sole 
relic of the Early Culture. There is no place for him either in Stoic or in 
Socialistic thought. 

Thus the Faust of the First Part of the tragedy, the passionate student of 
solitary midnights, is logically the progenitor of the Faust of the Second Part 
and the new century, the type of a purely practical, far-seeing, outwaid- 
directed activity In him Goethe presaged, psychologically, the whole future 
of West Europe. He is Civilization in the place of Culture, external mechanism 
in place of internal organism, intellect as the petnfact of extinct soul. As the 
Faust of the beginning is to the Faust of the end, so the Hellene of Pericles's 
age is to the Roman of Caesar’s. 


V 

So long as the man of a Culture that is approaching its fulfilment still 
continues to live straight before him naturally and unquestioningly, his life 
has a settled conduct. This is the mstmettve morale, which may disguise itself 
m a thousand controversial forms but which he himself does not controvert, 
because he has it As soon as Life is fatigued, as soon as a man is put on to the 
artificial soil of great cities — which are intellectual worlds to themselves — 
and needs a theory in which suitably to present Life to himself, morale turns 
into a pobUm* Culture-morale is that which a man has, Cmlization-moralc 
that which he looks for The one is too deep to be exhaustible by logical 
means, the other is a function of logic. As late as Plato and as late as Kant 
ethics arc still mere dialectics, a game with concepts, or the roundmg-ofF of 
a metaphysical system, something that at bottom would not be thought really 
necessary. The Categorical Imperative is merely an abstract statement of what, 
for Kant, was not in question at all. But with Zeno and with Schopenhauer 
this is no longer so. It had become necessary to discover, to invent or to 
squeeze into form, as a rule of being, that which was no longer anchored in 
instinct, and at this point therefore begin the civilized ethics that are no longer 
the reflection of Life but the reflection of Knowledge upon Life. One feels that 
there is something artificial, soulless, half-true in ail these conndend systems 
that fill the first centuries of all the Civilizations. They are not those profound 
and almost unearthly creations that are worthy to rank with the great arts. 
All metaphysic of the high style, all pure intuition, vanishes before the one 
needrthat has suddenly made itself felt, the need of a practical morale for the 

^ See Vol. II, pp. 441 ct scq. 
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governance of a Life that can no longer govern itself Up to Kant, up to Aris- 
totle, up to the Yoga and Vedanta doctrines, philosophy had been a sequence of 
grand world-systems in which formal ethics occupied a very modest place. But 
now It became ‘‘moral philosophy” with a metaphysic as background. The 
enthusiasm of epistemology had to give way to hard practical needs. Socialism, 
Stoicism and Buddhism are philosophies of this type. 

To look at the world, no longer from the heights as i^schylus, Plato, Dante 
and Goethe did, but from the standpoint of oppressive actualitites is to exchange 
the bird's prspctm for the frogs. This exchange is a fair measure of the fall 
from Culture to Civilization. Every ethic is a formulation of a soul’s view of 
Its destiny — heroic or practical, grand or commonplace, manly or old-manly. 
I distinguish, therefore, between a tragic and a -plebeian morale The tragic 
morale of a Culture knows and grasps the heaviness of being, but it draws 
therefrom the feeling of pride that enables the burden to be borne SoiBschylus, 
Shakespeare, the thinkers of the Brahman philosophy felt it, so Dante and Ger- 
man Catholicism. It is heard in the stern battle-hymn of Lutheranism ”Ein’ 
feste Burg 1st unser Gott,” and it echoes still m the Marseillaise The plebeian 
morale of Epicurus and the Stoa, the sects of Buddha’s day and the 19th Century 
made rather battle-plans for the outmanoeuvring of destiny. What ^schylus 
did in grand, the Stoa did in little — no more fullness, but poverty, coldness 
and emptiness of life — and ail that Roman bigness achieved was to intensify 
this same intellectual chill and void. And there is the same relation between 
the ethical passion of the great Baroque masters — Shakespeare, Bach, Kant, 
Goethe — the manly will to inward mastery of natural things that it felt to be 
far below itself, and modern Europe’s state-provision, humamty-ideals, world- 
peace, “greatest happiness of greatest number,” etc , which express the will 
to an outward clearance from the path of things that are on the same level. This, 
no less than the other, is a manifestation of the wiil-to-power, as against the 
Classical endurance of the inevitable, but the fact remains that material bigness 
is not the same as metaphysical majesty of achievement The former lacks 
depth, lacks that which former men had called God, The Faustian world- 
feehng of deed, which had been efficient m every great man from the Hohen- 
staufen and the Welf to Frederick the Great, Goethe and Napoleon, smoothes 
itself down to a philosophy of work. Whether such a philosophy attacks or 
defends work does not affect its inward value The Culture-idea of Deed and 
the Civilization-idea of Work are related as the attitude of iBschylus’s Prome- 
theus and that of Diogenes. The one suffers and bears, the other lolls. It 
was deeds of science that Galileo, Kepler and Newton performed, but it is 
scmtific work that the modern physicist carries out. And, in spite of all the 
great words from Schopenhauer to Shaw, it is the plebeian morale of every 
day and “sound human reason*’ that is the basis of all our exposition§^ad 
discussions of Life. 
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VI 

Each Culture, further, has tts own mode of spntual extinctton, which is that 
which follows of necessity from its life as a whole. And hence Buddhism, 
Stoicism and Socialism are morphologically equivalent as end-phenomena. 

For even Buddhism is such. Hitherto the deeper meaning of it has always 
been misunderstood. It was not a Puritan movement like, for instance, Islamism 
and Jansenism, not a Reformation as the Dionysiac wave was for the Apollinian 
world, and, quite generally, not a religion like the religions of the Vedas 
or the religion of the Apostle Paul,^ but a final and purely practical world- 
sentiment of tired megalopolitans who had a closed-ofF Culture behind them 
and no future before them. It was the basic feeling of the Indian Civilization 
and as such both equivalent to and “contemporary*' with Stoicism and Social- 
ism. The quintessence of this thoroughly worldly and unmetaphysical thought 
IS to be found in the famous sermon near Benares, the Four Noble Truths that 
won the pnnce-philosopher his first adherents ^ Its roots lay m the rationalist- 
atheistic Sankhya philosophy, the world-view of which it tacitly accepts, just 
as the social ethic of the 19th Century comes from the Sensualism and Material- 
ism of the 1 8th and the Stoa (in spite of its superficial exploitation of Heraclitus) 
is derived from Protagoras and the Sophists. In each case it is the all-power of 
Reason that is the starting-point from which to discuss morale, and religion 
(in the sense of belief in anything metaphysical) does not enter into the matter. 
Nothing could be more irreligious than these systems in their original forms — 
and It is these, and not derivatives of them belonging to later stages of the 
Civilizations, that concern us here. 

Buddhism rejects all speculation about God and the cosmic problems, only 
self and the conduct of actual life are important to it And it definitely did not 
recognize a soul The standpoint of the Indian psychologist of early Buddhism 
was that of the Western psychologist and the Western “Socialist" of to-day, 
who reduce the inward man to a bundle of sensations and an aggregation of 
electrochemical energies The teacher Nagasena tells King Mihnda ® that the 
parts of the car in which he is journeying are not the car itself, that "car" is 
only a word and that so also is the soul The spiritual elements are designated 
Skandhas, groups, and are impermanent Here is complete correspondence with 
the ideas of association-psychology, and in fact the doctrines of Buddha contain 
much materialism.^ As the Stoic appropriated Heraclitus's idea of Logos and 

^ It was many centuries later that the Buddhist cthic of life gave rise to a religion for simple 
peasantry, and it was only enabled to do so by reaching back to the long-stiffened theology of 
Brahmanism and, further back stiU, to very ancient popular cults See Vol II, pp 378, 385. 

2 The articles Buddha and Buddhtsm in the Ency. Bnt., XI cd , by T W. Rhys Davids, may be 
studied in this connexion — Tr 

® See “The Questions of King MiUnda,” cd Rhys Davids — Tr 

course, each Culture naturally has its own kind of materialism, conditioned in every detail 
by Its general world-fcclmg 
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flattened it to a materialist sense, as the Socialism based on Darwm has mechan- 
icalized (with the aid of Hegel) Goethe’s deep idea of development, so Bud- 
dhism treated the Brahman notion of Karma, the idea (hardly achievable m our 
thought) of a being actively completing itself Often enough it regarded this 
quite materially as a world-stuff under transformation. 

What we have before us is three forms of Nihilism, using the word in 
Nietzsche’s sense. In each case, the ideals of yesterday, the religious and 
artistic and political forms that have grown up through the centuries, are 
undone, yet even in this last act, this self-repudiation, each several Culture 
employs the prime-symbol of its whole existence. The Faustian nihilist — 
Ibsen or Nietzsche, Marx or Wagner — shatters the ideals. The Apolhman 

— Epicurus or Antisthenes or Zeno — watches them crumble before his eyes 
And the Indian withdraws from their presence into himself Stoicism is directed 
to indmdual self-management, to statuesque and purely present being, without 
regard to future or past or neighbour. Socialism is the dynamic treatment of 
the same theme, it is defensive like Stoicism, but what it defends is not the 
pose but the working-out of the life, and more, it is offensive-defensive, for 
With a powerful thrust into distance it spreads itself into all future and over 
all mankind, which shall be brought under one single regimen. Buddhism, 
which only a mere dabbler in religious research could compare with Chris- 
tianity/ is hardly reproducible m words of the Western languages. But it is 
permissible to speak of a Stoic Nirvana and point to the figure of Diogenes, and 
even the notion of a Socialist Nirvana has its justification in so far that European 
weariness covers its flight from the struggle for existence under catchwords of 
world-peace, Humanity and brotherhood of Man. Still, none of this comes 
anywhere near the strange profundity of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana. 
It would seem as though the soul of an old Culture, when from its last refine- 
ments it IS passing into death, clings, as it were, jealously to the property that 
IS most essentially its own, to its form-content and the innate primc-symboL 
There is nothing in Buddhism that could be regarded as “Christian,'* nothing 
m Stoicism that is to be found in the Islam of a.d 1000, nothing that Confucius 
shares with Socialism The phrase “si duo faciunt idem, non cst idem*’* — 
which ought to appear at the head of every historical work that deals with 
living and uniquely-occurring Becomings and not with logically, causally and 
numerically comprehensible Becomes — is specially applicable to these final ex- 
pressions of Culture-movements, In all Civilizations being ceases to be suffused 
with soul and comes to be suffused with intellect, but in each several Civiliza- 
tion the intellect is of a particular structure and subject to the form-language of 

^ To begin with, it would be accessary to specify wiiat Christianity was being compared with it 

— that of the Fathers or that of the Crusades For these arc two different religions in tjjg^samc 
clothing of dogma and cult The same want of psychological fiatr is evident m the parallel that is so 
fashionable to-day between Socialism and early Christianity. 
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a particular symbolism. And just because of all this individualness of the Being 
which, working in the unconscious, fashions the last-phase creations on the 
historical surface, relationship of the instances to one another m pmt of hts- 
toncal position becomes decisively important. What they bring to expression is 
different in each case, but the fact that they bring it to expression so marks 
them as ‘ ‘ contemporary * ’ with one another. The Buddhistic abnegation of full 
resolute life has a Stoic flavour, the Stoic abnegation of the same a Buddhistic 
flavour. Allusion has already been made to the affinity between the Katharsis 
of the Attic drama and the Nirvana-idea. One’s feeling is that ethical So- 
cialism, although a century has already been given to its development, has 
not yet reached the cleat hard resigned form of its own that it will finally pos- 
sess Probably the next decades will impart to it the ripe formulation that 
Chrysippus imparted to the Stoa. But even now there is a look of the Stoa in 
Socialism, when it is that of the higher order and the narrower appeal, when its 
tendency is the Roman-Prussian and entirely unpopular tendency to self-disci- 
plme and self-renunciation from sense of great duty, and a look of Buddhism 
in Its contempt for momentary ease and carpe dnm. And, on the other hand, it 
has unmistakably the Epicurean look in that mode of it which alone makes it 
effective downward and outward as a popular ideal, in which it is a hedonism 
(not indeed of each-for-himselt, but) of individuals in the name of all. 

Every soul has religion, which is only another word for its existence. All 
living forms in which it expresses itself — all arts, doctrines, customs, all 
metaphysical and mathematical form-worlds, all ornament, every column and 
verse and idea — are ultimately religious, and must be so. But from the setting- 
in of Civilization they cannot be so any longer. As the essence of every Culture 
is religion, so — and consequently — the essence of every Civilization is irreli- 
gion — the two words are synonymous. He who cannot feel this in the cre- 
ativeness of Manet as against Velasquez, of Wagner as against Haydn, of 
Lysippus as against Phidias, of Theocritus as against Pindar, knows not what 
the best means in art Even Rococo in its worldliest creations is still religious. 
But the buildings of Rome, even when they are temples, are irreligious, the one 
touch of religious architecture that there was in old Rome was the intrusive 
" Magian-souled Pantheon, first of the mosques. The megalopolis itself, as 
against the old Culture-towns — Alexandria as against Athens, Pans as against 
Bruges, Berlin as against Niirnberg — is irreligious ^ down to the last detail, 
down to the look of the streets, the dry intelligence of the faces.^ And, cor- 
respondingly, the ethical sentiments belonging to the form-language of the 
megalopolis are irreligious and soulless also." Socialism is the Faustian world- 

^ The term must not be confused with «?w^?-rcligious 

^otc the striking similarity of many Roman portrait-busts to the mattcr-of-fact modem heads 
of the American style, and also (though this is not so distinct) to many of the portrait-heads of the 
Egyptian Hew Empire. 
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feeling become irrehgious, “Chnstianity,'* so called (and qualified even as 
Chnstianity”)> is always on the lips of the English Socialist, to whom 
it seems to be something m the nature of a '‘dogma-less morale ” Stoicism 
also was irreligious as compared with Orphic religion, and Buddhism as com- 
pared with Vedic, and it is of no impott.inre whatever that the Roman Stoic 
approved and conformed to Empeior-wotship, that the later Buddhist sincerely 
denied his atheism, or that the Socialist calls himself an earnest Freethinker or 
even goes on believing in God 

It IS this extinction of living inner lehgiousness, which gradually tells upon 
even the most insignificant element in a man’s being, that becomes phenomenal 
in the historical world-pictuie at the turn from the Culture to the Civilization, 
the Chmactem of the Culture, as I have already called it, the time of change in 
which a mankind loses its spiritual fruitfulness tor ever, and building takes the 
place of begetting Unfruitfulness — understanding the word m all its direct 
seriousness — marks the bram-man of the megalopolis, as the sign of fulfilled 
destiny, and it is one of the most impressive facts of historical symbolism that 
the change manifests itself not only m the extinction of great art, of great cour- 
tesy, of great formal thought, of the great style in ail things, but also quite car- 
nally in the childlessness and ‘ ' race-suicide ’ * of the civilized and rootless strata, 
a phenomenon not peculiar to ourselves but already observed and deplored — • 
and of course not remedied in Imperial Rome and Imperial China ^ 

VII 

As to the living representatives of these new and purely intellectual crea- 
tions, the men of the ‘ ‘ New Order ’ ' upon whom every dcchne-time founds such 
hopes, we cannot be in any doubt. They are the fluid megalopolitan Populace, 
the rootless city-mass (oi ttoXXoi, as Athens called it) that has replaced the 
People, the Culture-folk that was sprung from the soil and peasantlikc even 
when It lived in towns. They are the market-place loungers of Alexandria and 
Rome, the newspaper-readers of our own corresponding time, the ** educated" 
man who then and now makes a cult of intellectual mediocrity and a church of 
advertisement, ^ the man of the theatres and places of amusement, of sport and 
** best-sellers." It is this late-appcarmg mass and not "mankind" that is the 
object of Stoic and Socialist propaganda, and one could match it with equiva- 
lent phenomena in the Egyptian New Empire, Buddhist India and Confucian 
China. 

Correspdndingly, there is a characteristic form of public effect, the Dia- 
tribe.^ First observed as a Hellenistic phenomenon, it is an efficient form in aU 
Civilizations. Dialectical, practical and plebeian through and through, it re- 

^ See Vol 11, pp ixx ct seq, 

* The original is here very obscure, it reads, “ . cs ist der ‘Gcbildctc,' jener Anhangcr emes 

Kultus des gcistigen Mittclmasscs und der Offentlichkeit als Kultstattc.'* — Tr. ^ 

* See P. Wcudiand, Du helUmst.-rom Yiultur pp, 75 ct scq. 
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places the old meaningful and far-rangmg Creation of the great man by the 
unrestrained Agitation of the small and shrewd, ideas by aims, symbols by 
programs. The expansion-element common to all Civilizations, the imperialis- 
tic substitution of outer space for inner spiritual space, characterizes this also. 
Quantity replaces quality, spreading replaces deepening We must not confuse 
this hurried and shallow activity with the Faustian will-to-power Ail it 
means is that creative inner life is at an end and intellectual existence can only 
be kept up materially, by outward effect in the space of the City. Diatribe 
belongs necessarily to the “religion of the irreligious * ’ and is the characteristic 
form that the ' ' cure of souls ’ ’ takes therein. It appeals as the Indian pleaching, 
the Classical rhetoric, and the Western journalism It appeals not to the best 
but to the most, and it values its means according to the number of successes 
obtained by them. It substitutes for the old thoughtfulness an intellectual 
fnale-frostituHon by speech and writing, which fills and dominates the halls and 
the market-places of the megalopolis As the whole of Hellenistic philosophy 
is rhetorical, so the social-ethic system of Zola’s novel and Ibsen’s drama is 
journalistic. If Christianity in its original expansion became involved with this 
spiritual prostitution, it must not be confounded with it The essential point of 
Christian missionarism has almost always been missed ^ Primitive Christianity 
was a Magtan religion and the soul of its Founder was utterly incapable of this 
brutal activity without tact or depth. And it was the Hellenistic practice of 
Paul ^ that — against the determined opposition of the original community, 
as we all know ^ — introduced it into the noisy, urban, demagogic publicity of 
the Imperium Romanum. Slight as his Hellenistic tincture may have been, it 
sufficed to make him outwardly a part of the Classical Civilization. Jesus had 
drawn unto himself fishermen and peasants, Paul devoted himself to the market- 
places of the great cities and the megalopolitan form of propaganda. The word 
pagan” (man of the heath or country-side) survives to this day to tell us who 
it was that this propaganda affected last What a difference, indeed what 
diametrical opposition, between Paul and Boniface the passionate Faustian of 
woods and lone valleys, the joyous cultJpvating Cistercians, the Teutonic 
Knights of the Slavonic East f Here was youth once more, blossoming and yearn- 
ing in a peasant landscape, and not until the 19 th Century, when that land- 
scape and all pertaining to it had aged into a world based on the megalopolis 
and inhabited by the masses, did Diatribe appear in it. A true peasantry enters 
into the field of view of Socialism as little as it did into those of Buddha and the 
Stoa. It is only now, in the Western megalopolis, that the equivalent of the 
Paul-type emerges, to figure in Christian or anti-Christian, social or theo- 
sophical “causes,” Free Thought or the making of religious fancy-ware. 

This decisive turn towards the one remaining kind of life — that is, life as 
a fa^, seen biologically and under causality-relations instead of as Destiny — 
^ See Vol n, pp. ct scq. ® See Vol. 11, pp. et scq. 
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is particularly manifest in the ethical passion with which men now turn to 
philosophies of digestion, nutrition and hygiene. Alcohol-questions and 
Vegetarianism are treated with religious earnestness — such, apparently, being 
the gravest problems that the “men of the New Order, “ the generations of frog- 
pet spcctive, are capable of tackling Religions, as they are when they stand 
new-born on the threshold of the new Culture — the Vedic, the Orphic, the 
Christianity of Jesus and the Faustian Christianity of the old Germany of 
chivalry — would have felt ir degradation even to glance at questions of this 
kind Nowadays, one mes to them Buddhism is unthinkable without a 
bodily diet to match its spiritual diet, and amongst the Sophists, m the circle 
of Antisthenes, in the Stoa and amongst the Sceptics such questions became ever 
more and more prominent. Even Aristotle wrote on the alcohol-question, and 
a whole senes of philosophers took up that of vegetarianism. And the only 
difference between Apollmian and Faustian methods here is that the Cynic 
theorized about his own digestion while Shaw treats of “everybody’s/' The 
one disinterests himself, the other dictates. Even Nietzsche, as wc know, 
handled such questions with relish in his Ecce Homon 

VIII 

Let us, once more, review Socialism (independently of the economic move- 
ment of the same name) as the Faustian example of Cmlization-cthics. Its 
friends regard it as the foim of the future, its enemies as a sign of downfall, and 
both are equally right We are all Socialists, wittingly or unwittingly, wil- 
lingly or unwiiimgiy. Even resistance to it wears its form. 

Similarly, and equally necessarily, all Classical men of the Late period were 
Stoics unawares. The whole Roman people, as a body, has a Stoic soul. The 
genuine Roman, the very man who fought Stoicism hardest, was a Stoic of 
a stricter sprt than ever a Greek was. The Latin language of the last centuries 
before Christ was the mightiest of Stoic creations. 

Ethical Socialism ts the maximum possible of attainment to a life-feelmg under the 
aspect of Aimsj ^ for the directional movement of Life that is felt as Time and 
Destiny, when it hardens, takes the form of an intellectual machinery of means 
and end Direction is the living, aim the dead. The passionate energy of the 
advance is genetically Faustian, the mechanical remamdei — “Progress" — is 
specifically Socialistic, the two being related as body and skeleton. And of the 
two It IS the generic quality that distinguishes Socialism from Buddhism and 
Stoicism, these, with their respective ideals of Nirvana and Ataraxia, are no 
less mechanical m design than Socialism is, but they know nothing of the lat- 
ter’s dynamic energy of expansion, of its will-to-mfinity, of its passion of the 
third dimension. 

In spite of its foreground appearances, ethical Socialism is not a syst!»m of 

^ Gjmparc my Prmssmtum und pp xx tt scq. 
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compassion, humanity, peace and kindly care, but one of will-to-power. Any 
other reading of it is illusory. The aim is through and through imperialist; 
welfare, but welfare in the expansive sense, the welfare not of the diseased but 
of the energetic man who ought to be given and must be given fmdom to do, re- 
gardless of obstacles of wealth, birth and tradition. Amongst us, sentimental 
morale, morale directed to happiness and usefulness, is never the final instinct, 
however we may peisuade ourselves other^visc. The head and front of moral 
modernity must ever be Kant, who {in this respect Rousseau’s pupil) excludes 
from his ethics the motive of Compassion and lays down the formula ** Act, so 
that ...” All ethic in this style expi esses and is meant to express the will-to- 
infinity, and this will demands conquest of the moment, the pic&cnt, and the 
foieground of life In place of the Socratic foimula Knowledge is Virtue" 
we have, even m Bacon, the formula "Knowledge is Pow^’er " The Stoic takes 
the wot Id as he finds it, but the Socialist wants to organise and recast it in form 
and substance, to fill it with hs own spirit. The Stoic adapts himself, the 
Socialist commands He would have the whole world bear the form of fm 
view, thus transferring the idea of the ‘Critique of Pure Reason" into the 
ethical field. This is the ultimate meaning of the Categorical Imperative, which 
he brings to bear in political, social and economic matters alike — act as though 
the maxims that you practise were to become by your wdl the law for alL And this 
tyrannical tendency is not absent from even the shallowest phenomena of the 
time. 

It IS not attitude and mien, but activity that is to be given form. As m 
China and m Egypt, life only counts in so far as it is deed. And it is the me- 
chamcaiizmg of the organic concept of Deed that leads to the concept of tvork 
as commonly understood, the emitted form of Fausttan effecting This morale, 
the insistent tendency to give to Life the most active forms imaginable, is 
stronger than reason, whose moral programs — be they never so reverenced, 
mwaidly believed or ardently championed — are only effective in so far as they 
cither lie, or arc mistakenly supposed to lie, in the direction of this force. 
Otherwise they remain mere words We have to distinguish, in all modernism, 
between the popular side with its dolce far nknte, its solicitude for health, happi- 
ness, freedom from care, and universal peace — in a word, its supposedly 
Christian ideals — and the higher Ethos which values deeds only, which (like 
everything else that is Faustian) is neither understood nor desired by the 
masses, which grandly ideahtes the Am and therefore Work. If we would set against 
the Roman "panem et circenses" (the final life-symbol of Epicurean-Stoic 
existence, and, at bottom, of Indian existence also) some corresponding symbol 
of the North (and of Old China and Egypt) it would be the " Right to Work " 
This was the basis of Fichte’s thoroughly Prussian (and now European) con- 
cept^n of State-Socialism, and in the last terrible stages of evolution it will 
culminate in the Duty to Work. 
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Think, lastly, of the Napoleomc in it, the **0re prmnmu^' the will-to- 
duration. Apolhnjan man looked back to a Golden Age, this relieved him of 
the trouble of thinking upon what was still to come. The Socialist — the 
dying Faust of Part 11 — is the man of historical care, who feels the Future as 
his task and aim, and accounts the happiness of the moment as worthless in 
comparison. The Classical spirit, with its oracles and its omens, wants only 
to know the future, but the Westerner would shape it. The Thtrd Kingdom ts the 
Gcrmamc tdeaL From Joachim of Floris to Nietzsche and Ibsen — arrows of 
yearning to the other bank, as the Zarathusrta says — every great man has 
linked his life to an eternal morning, Alexander’s life was a wondrous paroxysm, 
a dream which conjured up the Homeric ages fiom the grave. Napoleon’s life 
was an immense toil, not for himself nor for France, but for the Future. 

It IS well, at this point, to recall once moic that each of the different great 
Cultures has pictured world-htstory in its own special way. Classical man only 
saw himself and his fortunes as statically present with himself, and did not ask 
‘‘whence’’ or “whither.” Universal history was for him an impossible notion. 
This IS the static way of looking at history. Magian man sees it as the great 
cosmic drama of creation and foundering, the struggle between Soul and Spirit, 
Good and Evil, God and Devil — a strictly-defined happening with, as its cui** 
mination, one single Fenpetaa — the appearance of the Saviour. Faustian man 
sees in history a tense unfolding towards an aim; its ” ancient-medi^eval- 
modern” sequence is a dynamic image. He cannot picture history to himself in 
any other way. This scheme of three parts is not indeed world-history as such, 
general world-history. But it ts the image of world-history as it is conceived 
in the Faustian style. It begins to be true and consistent with the beginning of 
the Western Culture and ceases with its ceasing, and Socialism in the highest 
sense is logically the crown of it, the form of its conclusive state that has been 
implicit in It from Gothic onwards. 

And here Socialism — in contrast to Stoicism and Buddhism — becomes 
tragic. It IS of the deepest significance that Nietzsche, so completely clear and 
sure in dealing with what should be destoyed, what transvalued, loses himself 
m nebulous generalities as soon as he comes to discuss the Whither, the Aim. 
His criticism of decadence is unanswerable, but his theory of the Superman is a 
castle m the air It is the same with Ibsen — “Brand” and “Rosmersholm,” 
“Emperor and Galilean” and “Master-builder” ^ — and with Hebbcl, with 
Wagner and with everyone else. And therein lies a deep necessity, for, from 
Rousseau onwards, Faustian man has nothing more to hope for in anything per- 
taining to the grand style of Life Something has come to an end. The North- 
ern soul has exhausted its inner possibilities, and of die dynamic force and 
insistence that had expressed itself m world-historical visions of the future — 
visions of millennial scope — nothing remains but the mere pressure, the«-fas- 
sion yearning to create, the form without the content. This soul was Will and 
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nothing but Will It needed an aim for its Columbus-longing, it had to give 
Its inherent activity at least the illusion of a meaning and an ob|ect And so 
the keener critic will find a trace of Hjalmar Ekdal in all modernity, even its 
highest phenomena Ibsen called it the he of life There is something of this 
lie m the entire intellect of the Western Civilization, so far as this applies itself 
to the future of religion, of art or of philosophy, to a social-ethical aim, a 
Third Kingdom For deep down beneath it all is the gloomy feeling, not to be 
repressed, that all this hectic zeal is the effort of a soul that may not and cannot 
rest to deceive itself. This is the tragic situation — the inversion of the Hamlet 
motive — that produced Nietzsche’s strained conception of a “return,” which 
nobody really believed but he himself clutched fast lest the feeling of a mission 
should slip out of him. This Life’s he is the foundation of Bayreuth — which 
would be something whereas Pergamum was something — and a thread of it runs 
through the entire fabric of Socialism, political, economic and ethical, which 
forces Itself to ignore the annihilating seriousness of its own final implications, 
so as to keep alive the illusion of the historical necessity of its own existence. 

IX 

It remains, now, to say a word as to the morphology of a history of philosophy. 

There is no such thing as Philosophy ‘ ‘ in itself ’ ’ Every Culture has its own 
philosophy, which is a part of its total symbolic expression and forms with its 
posing of problems and methods of thought an intellectual ornamentation that 
IS closely related to that of architecture and the arts of form From the high 
and distant standpoint it matters very little what “truths” thinkers have 
managed to formulate in words within their respective schools, for, here as in 
every great art, it is the schools, conventions and repertory of forms that are 
the basic elements. Infinitely more important than the answers are the ques- 
tions — the choice of them, the inner form of them. For it is the particular way 
in which a macrocosm presents itself to the understanding man of a particular 
Culture that determines a pnori the whole necessity of asking them, and the way 
in which they are asked. 

The Classical and the Faustian Cultures, and equally the Indian and the 
Chinese, have each their proper ways of asking, and further, in each case, all 
the great questions have been posed at the very outset There is no modern 
problem that the Gothic did not see and bring into form, no Hellenistic problem 
that did not of necessity come up for the old Orphic temple-teachings 

It is of no importance whether the subtilizing turn of mmd expresses itself 
here in oral tradition and there in books, whether such books are personal 
creations of an “ 1 “ as they are amongst ourselves or anonymous fluid masses of 
texts as in India, and whether the result is a set of comprehensible systems or, 
as ^ Egypt, glimpses of the last secrets are veiled in expressions of art and 
ritual. Whatever the variations, the general course of philosophies as organ- 
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isms IS the same. At the beginning of every springtime period, philosophy, 
intimately related to great architecture and religion, is the intellectual echo of 
a mighty metaphysical living, and its task is to establish critically the sacred 
causality in the world -image seen with the eye of faith ^ The basic distinctions, 
not only of science but also of philosophy, are dependent on, not divorced from, 
the elements of the corresponding religion In this springtime, thinkers are, 
not merely m spirit but actually m status, pnestt Such were the Schoolmen and 
the Mystics of the Gothic and the Vedic as of the Homeric ” and the Early- 
Arabian ^ centuries. With the setting-in of the Late period, and not earlier, 
philosophy becomes urban and worldly, frees itself from subservience to religion 
and even dares to make that religion itself the object of epistemological criti- 
cism. The great theme of Brahman, lomc and Baroque philosophies is the 
problem of knowing. The urban spirit turns to look at itself, in order to es- 
tablish the proposition that there is no higher judgment-seat of knowing beyond 
Itself, and with that thought draws nearer to higher mathematics and instead 
of priests we have men of the world, statesmen and merchants and discoverers, 
tested in high places and by high tasks, whose ideas about thought rest upon 
deep experience of life. Of such are the series of great thinkers from Thales 
to Protagoras and from Bacon to Hume, and the senes of pre-Confucian and 
pre-Buddha thinkeis of whom we hardly know more than the fact that they 
existed. 

At the end of such senes stand Kant and Aristotle,^ and after them there set 
in the Cmiization-philosophics. In every Culture, thought mounts to a 
climax, setting the questions at the outset and answering them with ever- 
increasing force of intellectual expression — and, as we have said before, orna- 
mental Significance — until exhausted, and then it passes into a decline m which 
the problems of knowing are in every respect stale repetitions of no significance. 
There is a metaphysical period, originally of a religious and finally of a rational- 
istic cast — in which thought and life stili contain something of chaos, an 
unexpioited fund that enables them effectively to create — and an ethical 
period in which life itself, now become megalopolitan, appears to call for 
inquiry and has to turn the still available remainder of philosophical creative- 
power on to Its own conduct and maintenance. In the one period life reveals 
Itself, the other has life as its object The one is “ theoreticaU ’ (contemplative) 
in the grand sense, the other perforce practical. Even the Kantian system is in 

^ See Vol II, pp 32.4 ct seq , 368 ct seq 

* Sec Vol II, p 345 It IS possible that the peculiar style of Heraclitus, who came of a priestly 
family of the temple of Ephesus, is ao example of the form la which the old Orphic wisdom was 
orally transmitted 

3 Sec Vol. II, p, 307. 

*■ Here we arc considering only the scholastic side. The mystic side, from which Pythagoras 
and Leibniz were not very far, reached its ctilminatioas in Plato and Goethe, and m our own case it 
has been extended beyond Goethe by the Romantics, Hegel and Nietzsche, whereas Scholasucism 
exhausted itself with Kant — and Anstodc — and degenerated thereafter into a routiac-profcssiom 
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its i^oc^c%tchzt2iCtcvs contemplated in the first instance and only afterwards logical! 
and systematically formulated and ordered. 

We see this evidenced in Kant's attitude to mathematics. No one is 
genuine metaphysician who has not penetrated into the form-world of numbers 
who has not lived them into himself as a symbolism. And in fact it was th^ 
great thinkers of the Baroque who created the analytical mathematic, and thi 
same is true, mutates mutandis^ of the great pre-Socratics and Plato. Descarte, 
and Leibmz stand beside Newton and Gauss, Pythagoras and Plato by Archyta, 
and Archimedes, at the summits of mathematical development. But already ii 
Kant the philosopher has become, as mathematician, negligible. Kant no mon 
penetrated to the last subtleties of the Calculus as it stood in his own day thar 
he absorbed the axiomatic of Leibniz. The same may be said of Aristotle. Anc 
thenceforward there is no philosopher who is» counted as a mathematician 
Fichte, Hegel and the Romantics were entirely unmathematical, and so wen 
Zeno ^ and Epicurus Schopenhauer in this field is weak to the point of crudity 
and of Nietzsche the less said the better. When the form-world of numbers 
passed out of its ken, philosophy lost a great convention, and since then it has 
lacked not only structural strength but also what may be called the grand styk 
of thinking. Schopenhauer himself admitted that he was a hand-to-mouth 
thinker (Gelegenheitsdeoker). 

With the decline of metaphysics, ethics has outgrown its status as a sub- 
ordinate element in abstract theory. Henceforth it ts philosophy, the other 
divisions being absorbed into it and practical living becoming the centre of 
consideration. The passion of pure thought sinks down. Metaphysics, mis- 
tress yesterday, is handmaid now, all it is required to do is to provide a foun- 
dation for practical views. And the foundation becomes more and more 
superfluous It becomes the custom to despise and mock at the metaphysi- 
cal, the unpractical, the philosophy of “stone for bread.” In Schopenhauer 
It IS for the sake of the fourth book that the first three exist at all. Kant 
merely thought that it was the same with him, m reality, pure and not applied 
reason is still his centre of creation. There is exactly the same difference in 
Classical philosophy before and after Aristotle — on the one hand, a grandly 
conceived Cosmos to which a formal ethic adds almost nothing, and, on the 
other, ethics as such, as programme, as necessity with a desultory ad hoc 
metaphysic for basis. And the entire absence of logical scruple with which 
Nietzsche, for instance, dashes off such theories makes no difference whatever 
to our appreciation of his philosophy proper. 

It is well known ^ that Schopenhauer did not proceed to Pessimism from his 
mctaphysic but, on the contrary, was led to develop his system by the pessimism 

1 Zeno the Stoic, not to be confused with Zeno of Elea, whose mathcmaucal fineness has already 
been^uded to — Tr 

i Nw# Parahpmtn/fi § 656. 
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that fell upon him m his seventeenth year. Shaw, a most significant witness, 
observes in his “Quintessence of Ibsenism“ that one may quite well accept 
Schopenhauer's philosophy and reject his metaphysics — therein quite accu- 
rately discriminating between that which makes him the first thinker of the 
new age and that which is included because an obsolete tradition held it to be 
indispensable in a complete philosophy. No one would undertake to dmdc 
Kant thus, and the attempt would not succeed if it were made. But with 
Niemche one has no difficulty m perceiving that his “philosophy" was 
through-and-through an inner and veiy early experience, while he covered his 
metaphysical requirements rapidly and often impeifectly by the aid of a few 
books, and never managed to state even his ethical thcoiy with any exactitude. 
Just the same overlay of living seasonable ethical thought on a stratum of 
metaphysics required by convention (but in fact superfluous) is to be found in 
Epicurus and the Stoics, We need have no doubt after this as to what is the 
essence of a Civilization-philosophy. 

Strict metaphysics has exhausted its possibilities The world-city has defi- 
nitely overcome the land, and now its spirit fashions a theory proper to itself, 
directed of necessity outward, soulless. Henceforward, we might with some 
justice replace the word ' ‘ soul ' ' by the word * ‘ brain." And, since in the West- 
ern “brain" the will to power, the tyrannical set towards the Future and pur- 
pose to organize everybody and everything, demands practical expression, 
ethics, as it loses touch more and more with its metaphysical past, steadily 
assumes a soaal-ethical and soctaUeconomte character. The philosophy of the 
present that starts from Hegel and Schopenhauer is, so far as it represents the 
spirit of the age (which, e,g,, Lotze and Herbart do not), a of society. 

The attention that the Stoic gave to his own body, the Westerner devotes to 
the body social. It is not chance that Hegelian philosophy has given rise to 
Socialism (Marx, Engels), to Anarchism (Stirner) and to the problem-posing 
social drama (Hebbel). Socialism is political economy converted into the 
ethical and, moreover, the mpraftve mood. So long as a metaphysic existed 
(that IS, till Kant) political economy remained a science. But as soon as 
“philosophy" became synonymous with practical ethics, it replaced mathemams 
as the basts of thought about the world — hence the importance of Cousin, Bcntham, 
Comte, Mill and Spencer. 

To choose his material at will is not given to the philosopher, neither is the 
material of philosophy always and everywhere the same There are no eternal 
questions, but only questions arising out of the feelings of a particular being and 
posed by it. Aiks Vergan^liche tst nut etn GUtchms applies also to every genuine 
philosophy as the intellectual expression of this being, as the actualization of 
spiritual possibilities in a form-world of concepts, judgments and thought- 
structures comprised in the living phenomenon of its author. Any and eTtry 
such philosophy is, from the first word to the last, from its most abstract prop- 
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osition to Its most telltale trait of personality, a thmg-becomc, mirrored ov( 
from soul into world, from the realm of freedom into that of necessity, from tl 
immediate-living into the dimensional-iogical, and on that very account it 
mortal, and its life has prescribed rhythm and duration. The choice of then 
therefore^ ts subject to strict necessity. Each epoch has its own, important for itse 
and for no other epoch It is the mark of the born philosopher that he sees h 
epoch and his theme with a sure eye. Apart from this, there is nothing of 
importance in philosophical production — merely technical knowledge and th 
industry requisite for the building up of systematic and conceptual subtleties. 

Consequently, the distinctive philosophy of the 19th Century is only Ethic 
and social critique in the productive sense — nothing more. And consequent!} 
again, its most important representatives (apart from actual pi*actitioners) at 
the dramatists^ They are the real philosophers of Faustian activism, and con 
pared with them not one of the lectuie-room philosophers and systematic 
counts at all. All that these unimportant pedants have done for us is, so t 
write and rewrite the history of philosophy (and what history! — collcctioD 
of dates and “ results ' ’) that no one to-day knows what the history of philosc 
phy is or what it might be. 

Thanks to this, the deep organic unity in the thought of this epoch has neve 
yet been perceived The essence of it, from the philosophical point of view, cai 
be precised by asking the question: In how far is Shaw the pupil and fulfiller 0 
Nietzsche^ The question is put in no ironic spirit. Shaw is the one thinker 0 
eminence who has consistently advanced in the same direction as that of th 
true Nietzsche — namely, productive criticism of the Western morale — whil 
following out as poet the last implications of Ibsen and devoting the balance 0 
the artistic creativeness that is in him to practical discussions. 

Save in so far as the belated Romanticist in him has determined the style 
sound and attitude of his philosophy, Nietzsche is in every respect a disciple o 
the materialistic decades. That which drew him with such passion to Schopen 
hauer was (not that he himself or anyone else was conscious of it) that elemeni 
of Schopenhauer’s doctrine by which he destroyed the great metaphysic anc 
(without meaning to do so) parodied his master Kant, that is to say, the modi 
fication of all deep ideas of the Baroque age into tangible and mechanistic 
notions. Kant speaks in inadequate words, which hide a mighty and scarcely 
apprehensible intuition, an intuition of the world as appearance or phe- 
nomenon. In Schopenhauer this becomes the world as brain-phenomenon 
(Gehirnphanomen) The change-over from tragic philosophy to philosophi- 
cal piebeianism is complete. It will be enough to cite one passage. In “The 
World as Will and Idea” Schopenhauer says’ “The will, as thing-in-itself, 
constitutes the inner, true and indestructible essence of the man, in itself, how- 
ever It is without consciousness For the consciousness is conditioned by the 
intellect and this is a mere accident of our being, since it is a function of the 
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btam, and that again (with us dependent nerves and spinal cord) is a mere 
fruit, a product, nay, c\en a paiasite of the rest of the organism, inasmuch as 
it does not intervene directly in the latter’s activities but only serves a purpose 
of selLprcservation bv regulating us relations with the outer woild.” Here 
we have exactly the fundamental position of the flattest maccriahsm. It was 
not for nothing that Schopenhauer, like Rousseau before him, studied the 
English sensualists From them he learned to misread Kant in the spirit of 
megalopoluan utilitarian modernity. The intellect as instrument of the will- 
as weapon in the stuiggle for existence, the ideas brought to grotesque 
expression by Shaw in “Man and Sujxrman” — it was because this was his 
view of the world that Schopenhauer became the fashionable philosopher 
w^hen Darwin’s main work was published in 1859. In contrast to Schelling, 
Hegel and Fichte, he was a philosophet, and the only philosopher, whose 
metaphysical propositions could be absorbed with ease by intellectual medi- 
oenty. The clarity of which he was so proud threatened at every moment 
to reveal itself as triviality. While retaining enough of formula to produce 
an atmosphere of profundity and exclusiveness, he presented the civilized 
view of the world complete and assimilable. His system is anticipated Dar- 
winism^ and the speech of Kant and the concepts of the Indians are simply 
clothing. In his book “Ueber den Wilien in der Natur” (1835) we find 
already the struggle for self-preservation in Nature, the human intellect as 
master-weapon m that struggle and sexual love as unconscious selection accord- 
ing to biological interest.^ 

It IS the view that Darwin (via Makhus) brought to bear with irresistible 
success in the field of zoology. The economic origin of Darwinism is shown by 
the fact that the system deduced from the similarities between men and the 
higher animals ceases to fit even at the level of the plant-world and becomes 
positively absurd as soon as it is seriously attempted to apply it with its will- 
tendency (natural selection, mimicry) to primitive organic forms.® Proof, to 
the Darwinian, means the ordering and pictorial presentation of a selection 
of facts so that they conform to his historico-dynamic basic feeling of “Evolu- 
tion.” Darwinism — that is to say, that totality of very varied and discrepant 
ideas, in which the common factor is merely the application of the causality 
principle to living things, which therefore is a method and not a result — was 
known in all details to the i8th Century. Rousseau was championing the ape- 
man theory as early as 1754. What Darwin originated is only the “Manchester 
School” system, and it is this latent pohmal element m it that accounts for its 
popularity. 

^ Even the modern idea that unconscious and impulsive acts of life are coiuplctely efficient, while 
intellect can only bungle, is to be found m Schopenhauer (VoL II, cap 30). 

s In the chapter ‘*Zur Mctaphysik der Gcschlcchtshcbe ** (11, 44 ) the idea of natural sdeetton 
for the preservation of the genus is antiapatcd in full. 

» VoL n, pp. 36 ct sco^ 
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The spiritual unity of the century is manifest enough here* From Schopen 
haucr to Shaw, everyone has been, without being aware of it, bringing the sam^ 
principle into form. Everyone (including even those who, like Hebbel, knev 
nothing of Darwin) is a derivative of the evolution-idea — and of the shallow 
civilized and not the deep Goethian form of it at that — whether he issues ii 
With a biological or an economic imprint There is evolution, too, in th< 
evolution-idea itself, which is Faustian through and through, which displayi 
(in sharpest contrast to Aristotle’s timeless entelechy-idea) all our passionate 
urgency towards infinite future, our mil and sense of am which is so immanem 
m, so specific to, the Faustian spirit as to be the a fnon form rather than the 
discovered principle of our Nature-picture. And in the evolution of evolution 
we find the same change taking place as elsewhere, the turn of the Culture to 
the Civilization. In Goethe evolution is upright, in Darwin it is flat, in Goethe 
organic, m Darwin mechanical, in Goethe an experience and emblem, in Darwin 
a matter of cognition and law. To Goethe evolution meant inward fulfilment, 
to Darwm it meant “Progress/* Darwin’s struggle for existence, which he read 
inu Nature and not out of it, is only the plebeian form of that primary feeling 
which in Shakespeare's tragedies moves the great realities against one another; 
but what Shakespeare inwardly saw, felt and actualized in his figures as destiny, 
Darwinism comprehends as causal connexion and formulates as a superficial sys- 
tem of utilities. And it is this system and not this primary feeling that is the 
basts of the utterances of “Zarathustra,** the tragedy of “Ghosts,** the prob- 
lems of the “Ring of the Nibelungs/* Only, it was with terror that Schopen- 
hauer, the first of his line, perceived what his own knowledge meant — that is 
the root of his pessimism, and the * * Tristan ’ ’ music of his adherent Wagner is its 
highest expression — whereas the late men, and foremost among them Nietz- 
sche, face it with enthusiasm, though it is true, the enthusiasm is sometimes 
rather forced. 

Nietzsche’s breach with Wagner — that last product of the German spirit 
over which greatness broods — marks his silent change of school-allegiance, 
his unconscious step from Schopenhauer to Darwm, from the metaphysical to 
the physiological formulation of the same world-feeling, from the denial to the 
affirmation of the aspect that m fact is common to the one seeing as will- 
to-Iife what the other regards as struggle for existence. In his “Schopenhauer 
als Erzieher** he still means by evolution an inner ripening, but the Superman 
IS the product of evolution as machinery. And “Zarathustra*’ is ethically the 
outcome of an unconscious protest against “Parsifal** — which arnsttcally 
entirely governs it — of the rivalry of one evangelist for another. 

But Nietzsche was also a Socialist without knowing it. Not his catch- 
words, but his instincts, were Socialistic, practical, directed to that welfare of 
mankind that Goethe and Kant never spent a thought upon Materialism, Soci- 
alism and Darwinism arc only artificially and on the surface separable. It was 
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this that made it possible for Shaw m the third act of “Man and Superman*' 
(one of the most important and significant of the works that issued from the 
transition) to obtain, by giving )ust a small and indeed perfectly logical turn 
CO the tendencies of “ master-moraic “ and the production of the Superman, the 
specific maxims of hts own Socialism. Here Shaw was only expressing with re~ 
morseiess clarity and full consciousness of the commonplace, what the uncom- 
pleted portion of the Zarathustra would have said withWagncnan theatricality 
and woolly romanticism. All that we are concerned to discover m Nietzsche's 
reasoning is its practical bases and consequences, which proceed of necessityfrom 
the structure of modern public life. He moves amongst vague ideas like “new 
values,** “Superman,** **Smn dcr Erde,*’ and declines or fears to shape them 
more precisely. Shaw docs it. Nietzsche observes that the Darwinian idea of 
the Superman evokes the notion of breeding, and stops there, leaves it at a 
sounding phrase. Shaw pursues the question — for there is no object in talking 
about it if nothing is going to be dom about it — asks how it is to be achieved, 
and from that comes to demand the transformation of mankind into a stud-farm. 
But this IS merely the conclusion implicit in the Zarathustra, which Nietzsche 
was not bold enough, or was too fastidious, to draw. If we do talk of systematic 
breeding — a completely materialistic and utilitarian notion — we must be 
prepared to answer the questions, who shall breed what, where and how? But 
Nietzsche, too romantic to face the very prosaic social cotiscquetices and to ex- 
pose poetic ideas to the test of facts, omits to say that his whole doctrine, as a 
derivative of Darwinism, presupposes Socialism and, moreover, socialistic com- 
pulsion as the means; that any systematic breeding of a class of higher men re- 
quires as condition precedent a strictly socialistic ordering of society; and that 
this “Dionysiac** idea, as it involves a common action and is not simply the 
private affair of detached thinkers, is democratic, turn it how you may. It is 
the climax of the ethical force of “Thou shalt“, to impose upon the world the 
form of his will, Faustian man sacrifices even himself 

The breeding of the Superman follows j.rom the notion of “selection/* 
Nietzsche was an unconscious pupil of Darwin from the time that he wrote 
aphorisms, but Darwin himself had remoulded the evolution-ideas of the iSth 
Century according to the Malthusian tendencies of political economy, which 
he projected on the higher animal-world Malthus had studied the cotton 
industry in Lancashire, and already in 1857 we have the whole system, only 
applied to men instead of to beasts, in Buckle's History of English Civilization. 

In other words, the “master-morale ** of this last of the Romantics is derived 
— strangely perhaps but very significantly — from that source of all intellectual 
modernity, the atmosphere of the English factory. The Machiavdlism that 
commended itself to Nietzsche as a Renaissance phenomenon is something 
closely (one would have supposed, obviously) akm to Darwin’s notioli of 
“mimicry/* It is in fact that of which Marx (that other famous disciple of 
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Malthus) treats in his Das Kapital, the hible of political (not ethical) Socia 
ism,^ That is the genealogy of “Herrenmorai.’' The Will-to-Power, tram 
ferrcd to the realistic, political and economic domain, finds its expression i 
Shaw’s “ Major Barbaia.” No doubt Nietzsche, as a personality, stands at tb 
culmination of this senes of ethical philosophers, but here Shaw the party pol 
tician reaches up to his level as a thinker. The will-to-powei is to-day tcprc 
sented by the two poles of public life — the worker-class and the big mone^ 
and-brain men — far more effectually than it ever was by a Borgia Th 
millionaire Undershaft of Shaw’s best comedy is a Superman, though Nietzsch 
the Romanticist would not have recognized his ideal in such a figure Nietzsch 
is for ever speaking of transvaluations of all values, of a philosophy of the “Fu 
ture” (which, incidentally, is merely the Western, and not the Chinese or th 
African future), but when the mists of his thought do come in from the Dionys 
lac distance and condense into any tangible form, the will-to-power appears t< 
him in the guise of dagger-and-poison and never in that of strike and ‘‘deal.’ 
And yet he says that the idea first came to him when he saw the Prussian regi 
ments marching to battle in 1870. 

The drama, in this epoch, is no longer poetry in the old sense of the Culturj 
days, but a form of agitation, debate and demonstration The stage has faecom< 
a moralizing institution, Nietzsche himself often thought of putting his ideas 
in the dramatic form, Wagner’s Nibelung poetry, more especially the first 
draft of It (1850), expresses his social-revolutionary ideas, and even when, aftei 
a circuitous course under influences artistic and non-artistic, he has completed 
the “Ring,’* his Siegfried is still a symbol of the Fourth Estate, his Brunhilde 
still the ‘ ’ free woman. ’ * The sexual selection of which the * ‘ Origin of Species ’ ’ 
enunciated the theory in 1859, was finding its musical expression at the very 
same time in the third act of “Siegfried” and in “Tristan,” It ts no accident 
that Wagner, Hebbel and Ibsen, all practically simultaneously, set to work to 
dramatize the Nibelung material. Hebbel, making the acquaintance in Paris of 
Engels’s writings, expresses (in a letter of April 1844) his surprise at finding 
that his own conceptions of the social principle of his age, which he was then 
intending to exemplify in a drama Zu trgmd umr Zut^ coincided precisely with 
those of the future “Communist Manifesto,” And, upon first making the 
acquaintance of Schopenhauer (letter of March X9, 1857), he is equally surprised 
by the affinity that he finds between the W eh als Wtlle md V or stellung and ten- 
dencies upon which he had based his Holofernes and his Herodes und Manamne, 
Hebbel’s diaries, of which the most important portion belongs to the years 1835- 
1845, were (though he did not know it) one of the deepest philosophical efforts 
of thecentury. It would be no surprise to find whole sentences of it in Nietzsche, 
who never knew him and did not always come up to his level, 

I**This hegm to appe^t jo 1867. But the prcHsuoary work Zur Kragk dcr phtmhm bhmmu 
catnc out in the tame year as Darwjn*s masterpiece. 
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The actual and effective philosophy of the 19th Century, then, has as its one 
genuine theme the Wilhto-Powcr. It considers this Wilhto-Powet in civilixed- 
intellectual, ethical, or social forms and presents it as wilhtodifc, as life-force, 
as practical-dynamical principle, as idea, and as dramatic figure. (The period 
that IS closed by Shaw corresponds to the period 350-^50 in the Classical.) The 
rest of the 19th-Century philosophy is, to use Schopenhauer* s phrase, “pio- 
fessors’ philosophy by philosophy-professors.*’ The real landmarks are these: 

1819. Schopenhauer, Dte Welt als With und Vorsullung, The will to life 
IS for the first time put as the only reality (original force, Urkraft), but, older 
idealist influences still being potent, it ts put there to be negatived (zur 
Vernemung empfohlen). 

1836 Schopenhauer, Ueber den Wilhn m der Natur, Anticipation of Dar- 
winism, but in metaphysical disguise. 

X840. Proud’hon, Quest-ce que la Propriite, basis of Anarchism. Comte, 
Cours de phtlosophe posttm; the formula ’’order and progress.” 

2841. Hebbel, ”Judith,” first dramatic conception of the ”New Woman” 
and the ’’Superman.” Feuerbach, Das Wesen des Chnstenthums, 

1844. Engels, Umnss emer Kretik des Nattonalokonamie^ foundation of the 
materialistic conception of history. Hebbel, Mana Magdalena^ the first social 
drama 

1847 Marx, de la Phtlosophu (synthesis of Hegel and Malthus). 

These are the epochal years in which economics begins to dominate social 
ethic and biology. 

1848 Wagner’s “Death of Siegfried”, Siegfried as social-ethical revolu- 
tionary, the Fafnir hoard as symbol of Capitalism. 

1850 Wagner’s Kjunst und %lma; the sexual problem. 

1850-'! 858 Wagner’s, Hebbel’s and Ibsen’s Nibelung poetry. 

1859 (year of symbolic coincidences). Darwin, “Origin of Species” 
(application of economics to biology). Wagner’s “Tristan.” Marx, Zur 
Kfitik der polmschen Okonomu, 

1863 J. S. Mill, “Utilitarianism.” 

1865 Duhring, Wert des Lehens — a work which is rarely heard of, but 
which exercised the greatest influence upon the succeeding generation. 

1867. Ibsen, “Brand.” Marx, Das KapttaL 

1878. Wagner “Parsifal.” First dissolution of materialism into mysti- 
cism. 

1879 Ibsen “Nora.” 

1881. Nietzsche, Morgenrdthe; transition from Schopenhauer to Darwin, 
morale as biological phenomenon. 

1883. Nietzsche, Also sprach Zarathustra; the Will-to-Powcr, but in 
Romantic disguise. 

1886 Ibsen, “Rosmersholm ” Nietzsche, Jenseits um Gut md Bose. 
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1887-8, Strindberg, “Fadren** and ‘Troken Julie/* 

From 1890 the conclusion of the epoch approaches. The religious work 
of Strindberg and the symbolical of Ibsen. 

1896. Ibsen, “John Gabriel Borkman.** Niemche, Uebermensch. 1898 
Strindberg, “Till Damascus.** 

From 1900 the last phenomena. 

1903. Weininger, Geschlecht und Charakter; the only serious attempt t( 
revive Kant within this epoch, by referring him to Wagner and Ibsen. 

1903. Shaw, “Man and Superman*’; final synthesis of Darwin am 
Nietzsche. 

1905 Shaw, *‘ Major Barbara’*, the type of the Superman referred back 
to Its economic origins. 

With this, the ethical period exhausts itself as the metaphysical had done. 
Ethical Socialism, prepared by Fichte, Hegel, and Humboldt, was at its zenith 
of passionate greatness about the middle of the 19th Century, and at the end 
thereof it had reached the stage of repetitions. The zoth Century, while keeping 
the word Socialism, has replaced an ethical philosophy that only Epigoni sup- 
pose to be capable of further development, by a praxis of economic everyday 
questions. The ethical disposition of the West will remain “socialistic** but 
its theory has ceased to be a problem. And there remains the possibility of a 
third and last stage of Western philosophy, that of a physiognomic scepticism. 
The secret of the world appears successively as a knowledge problem, a valua- 
tion problem and a form problem. Kant saw Ethics as an object of knowledge, 
the 19th Century saw it as an object of valuation. The Sceptic would deal with 
both simply as the historical expression of a Culture. 
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FAUSTIAN AND APOLLINIAN NATURE-KNOWLEDGE 

I 

Helmholtz observed, in a lecture of 1869 that has become famous, that ‘'the 
final aim of Natural Science is to discover the motions underlying all alteration, 
and the motive forces thereof, that is, to resolve itself into Mechanics What 
this resolution into mechanics means is the reference of all qualitative impres- 
sions to fixed quantitative base-values, that is, to the extended and to change of 
place therein. It means, further — if we bear in mmd the opposition of becom- 
ing and become, form and law, image and notion — the referiing of the seen 
Nature-picture to the imagined picture of a single numerically and structurally 
measurable Order. The specific tendency of ail Western mechanics is towards 
an intellectual conquest by measurement^ and it is therefoie obliged to look for 
the essence of the phenomenon in a system of constant elements that are sus- 
ceptible of full and inclusive appreciation by measurement, of which Helm- 
holtz distinguishes motion (using the word in its everyday sense) as the most 
important 

To the physicist this definition appears unambiguous and exhaustive, but 
to the sceptic who has followed out the history of this scientific conviction, it 
is very far from being either. To the physicist, present-day mechanics is a 
logical system of clear, uniquely-significant concepts and of simple, necessary 
relations, while to the other it is a picture distinctive of the structure of the 
West-European spirit, though he admits that the picture is consistent in the 
highest degree and most impressively convincing It is self-evident that no 
practical results and discoveries can prove anything as to the “truth** of the 
theory^ the picture*^ For most people, indeed, “mechanics**' appears as the self- 
evident synthesis of Nature-impressions But it merely appears to be so* For 
what is motion? Is not the postulate that everything qualitative is reducible 
to the motion of unaiterably-alike mass-points, essentially Faustian and not 
common to humanity? Archimedes, for example, did not feel himself obliged to 
transpose the mechanics that he saw into a mental picture of motions. Is mo- 
tion generally a purely mechanical quantity? Is it a word for a visual experience 
or is It a notion derived from that experience^ Is it the number that is found by 

^ Vol H, p. 615 See, for example, Leonard, RdaimtSts-Pm^ipt Aether, Cramtatm 
pp. zo cc seq. 
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measurement of experimentally-produced facts , or the picture that is subjected 
to that number, that is signified by it? And if one day physics should really 
succeed in reaching its supposed aim, m devising a system of law-governed 
“motions’* and of efficient forces behind them into which everything whatso- 
ever appreciable by the senses could be fitted — would it thereby have achieved 
“knowledge** of that which occurs, or even made one step towards this 
achievement? Y et is the form-language of mechanics one whit the less dogmatic 
on that account? Is it not, on the contrary, a vessel of the myth like the root- 
words, not proceeding from experience but shaping it and, in this case, shaping 
It With all possible rigour^ What is force? What is a cause? What is a process? 
Nay, even on the basis of its own definitions, has physics a specific problem at 
all? Has It an object that counts as such for all the centuries? Has it even one 
unimpeachable imagination-unit, with reference to which it may express its 
results? 

The answer may be anticipated. Modern physics, as a science, is an immense 
system of tndtess in the form of names and numbers whereby we are enabled to 
work with Nature as with a machine.^ As such, it may have an exactly- 
definable end. But as a piece of history:, all made up of destinies and incidents 
in the lives of the men who have worked in it and in the course of research itself, 
physics IS, in point of object, methods and results alike an expression and 
actualization of a Culture, an organic and evolving element in the essence of 
that Culture, and every one of its results is a symbol. That which physics — 
which exists only in the waking-consciousness of the Culture-man — thinks 
it finds in its methods and in its results was already there, underlying and im- 
plicit in, the choice and manner of its search. Its discoveries, in virtue of their 
imagined content (as distinguished from their printable formulx), have been of 
a purely mythic nature, even in minds so prudent as those of J. B. Mayer, Fara- 
day and Hertz. In every Nature-law, physically exact as it may be, we are called 
upon to distinguish between the nameless number and the naming of it, between 
the plain fixation of limits ^ and their theoretical interpretation. The formulas 
represent general logical values, pure numbers — that is to say, objective space 
— and boundary-elements. But formulas are dumb. The expression s = 
means nothing at all unless one is able mentally to connect the letters with 
particular words and their symbolism. But the moment we clothe the dead 
signs in such words, give them flesh, body and life, and, in sum, a perceptible 
significance in the world, we have overstepped the limits of a mere order. 
6eo)pia means image, vision, and it is this that makes a Nature-law out of a 
figure-and-letter formula. Everything exact is in itself meanmgless, and every 
physical observation is so constituted that it proves the basts of a certain number of 
imaged presuppositions; and the effect of its successful issue is to make these pre- 
suppositions more convincing than ever. Apart from these, the result consists 
* See VoL 11, pp 369 ct seq , 62.4 ct scq. 2 See p. 57, 
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merely of empty figures But in fact we do not and cannot get apart from them. 
Even if an investigator puts on one side every hypothesis that he knows as such, 
as soon as he sets his thought to work on the supposedly clear task, he is not 
controlling but being controlled by the unconscious form of it, for m living 
activity he is always a man of his Culture, of his age, of his school and of his 
tradition Faith and “knowledge arc only two species of inner certitude, but 
of the two faith is the older and it dominates all the conditions of knowing, 
be they never so exact. And thus it is theories and not pure numbers that arc 
the support of ail natural science. The unconscious longing for that genuine 
science which (be it repeated) is peculiar to the spirit of Culture-man sets itself 
to apprehend, to penetrate, and to comprise within its grasp the world-image 
of Nature. Mere industrious measuring for measuring’s sake is not and never 
has been more than a delight for little minds. Numbers may only be the key of 
the secret, no more. No significant man would ever have spent himself on them 
for their own sake. 

Kant, It IS true, says in a well-known passage “I maintain that in each 
and every discipline of natural philosophy it is only possible to find as much 
of true science as is to be found of mathematics therein “ What Kant has in 
mind here is pure delimitation in the field of the become, so far as law and for- 
mula, number and system can (at any particular stage) be seen in that field. 
But a law without words, a law, consisting merely of a senes of figures read off 
an instrument, cannot even as an intellectual operation be completely effective in 
this pure state. Every savant’s experiment, be it what it may, is at the same 
time an instance of the kmd of symbolism that rules m the savant’s ideation. 
All Laws formulated 111 words are Orders that have been activated and vitalized, 
filled with the very essence of the one — and only the one — Culture. As to 
the “necessity” which is a postulate in all exact research, here too we have to 
consider two kinds of necessity, viz , a necessity within the spiritual and living 
(for it is Destiny that the history of every individual rcsearch-act takes its course 
when, where and how it does) and a necessity within the known (for which 
the current Western name is Causality). If the pure numbers of a physical 
formula represent a causal necessity, the existence, the birth and the life- 
duration of a theory are a Destiny. 

Every fact, even the simplest, contains ab imtto a theory. A fact is a 
uniquely-occurring impression upon a waking being, and everything depends 00 
whether that being, the being for whom it occurs or did occur, is or was Clas- 
sical or Western, Gothic or Baroque. Compare the effect produced by a flash of 
lightning on a sparrow and on an alert physical investigator, and think how 
much more is contained in the observer’s “fact” than in the sparrow’s. The 
modern physicist is too ready to forget that even words like quantity, position, 
process, change of state and body represent specifically Western images. These 
words excite and these images mirror a feeling of significances, coo subtle for 
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verbal description, incommunicable to Classical or to Magian or to other man- 
kind as like subtleties of their thought and feeling ate incommunicable to us. 
And the character of scientific facts as such — that is, the mode of their becom- 
ing known — is completely governed by this feeling, and if so, then also a 
joftion such intricate intellectual notions as work, tension, quantity of energy, 
quantity of heat, probability,^ every one of which contains a veritable scien- 
tific myth of Its own. We think of such conceptual images as ensuing from quite 
unprejudiced research and, subject to certain conditions, definitively valid. 
But a first-rate scientist of the time of Archimedes would have declared himself, 
after a thorough study of our modern theoretical physics, quite unable to com- 
prehend how anyone could assert such arbitrary, grotesque and involved no- 
tions to be Science, still less how they could be claimed as necessary conse- 
quences from actual facts. “The scientifically-justified conclusions/’ he would 
have said, “are really so-and-so”, and thereupon he would have evolved, on 
the basis of the same elements made “facts ” by hts eyes and hs mind, theories 
that our physicists would listen to with amazed ridicule. 

For what, after all, are the basic notions that have been evolved with inward 
certainty of logic in the field of our physics? Polarized Iighr-rays, errant ions, 
flying and colliding gas-particlcs, magnetic fields, electric currents and waves 
— are they not one and all Faustian visions, closely akin to Romanesque orna- 
mentation, the upthrust of Gothic architecture, the Viking’s voyaging into 
unknown seas, the longings of Columbus and Copernicus? Did not this world 
of forms and pictures grow up in perfect tune with the contemporary arts of 
perspective oil-paintmg and instrumental music? Are they not, m short, our 
passionate directedness, out passion of the third dimension, coming to symbolic 
expression in the imagined Nature-picture as in the soul-imagc? 

II 

It follows then that all “ knowing” of Nature, even the cxactest, is based on 
a religious faith. The pure mechanics that the physicist has set before himself 
as the end-form to which it is his task (and the purpose of all this imagination- 
machinery) to reduce Nature, presupposes a doffna — namely, the religious 
world-picture of the Gothic centuries For it is from this world-picture that 
the physics peculiar to the Western intellect is derived There is no science that 
is without unconscious presuppositions of this kind, over which the researcher 
has no control and which can be traced back to the earliest days of the awaken- 
ing Culture. There ts m Natural science without a precedent Religion, In this point 
there is no distinction between the Catholic and the Materialistic views of the 
world — both say the same thing in different words. Even atheistic science 

^ E*g , in Boltssmann’s formulation of the Second Law of Thermodynamics “'the logarithm of 
the ftobability of a state is proportional to the entropy of that state ” Every word in this contains 
an entire scientific concept, capable only of being sensed and not described. 
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ha$ religion, modern mechanics exactly reproduces the contcmplativencss of 
Faith. 

When the Ionic reaches its height in Thales or the Baroque in Bacon, and 
man has come to the urban stage of his careei, his self-assurance begins to look 
upon critical science, in contrast to the more primitive religion of the country- 
side, as the superior attitude towards things, and, holding as he thinks the only 
key to real knowledge, to explain religion itself empincally and psychologically 
— m other words, to ‘‘conquer*' it with the rest. Now, the history of the 
higher Cultures shows that “science** is a transitory spectacle,^ belonging only 
to the autumn and winter of their life-course, and that in the cases of the 
Classical, the Indian, the Chinese and the Arabian thought alike a few cen- 
turies suffice for the complete exhaustion of its possibilities Classical science 
faded out between the battle of Cannx and that of Actium and made way for 
the world-outlook of the “ second religiousness. ’ * ^ And from this it is possible 
to foresee a date at which our Western scientific thought shall have reached the 
limit of Its evolution. 

There is no justification for assigning to this intellectual form-world the 
primacy over others. Every critical science, like every myth and every religious 
belief, rests upon an inner certitude. Various as the creatures of this certitude 
may be, both in structure and in sound, they are not different in basic principle. 
Any reproach, therefore, levelled by Natural science at Religion is a boomer- 
ang We are presumptuous and no less in supposing that we can ever set up ‘ 'The 
Truth** in the place of “anthropomorphic** conceptions, for no other concep- 
tions but these exist at all. Every idea that is possible at all is a mirror of the 
being of its author. The statement that *‘man created God in his own image/* 
valid for every historical religion, is not less valid for every physical theory, 
however firm its reputed basis of fact. Classical scientists conceived of light as 
consisting in corporeal particles proceeding from the source of light to the eye 
of the beholder. For the Arabian thought, even at the stage of the Jewish- 
Pcrsian academies of Edessa, Resaina and Pombaditha (and for Porphyry too), 
the colours and forms of things were evidenced without the intervention of a 
medium, being brought in a magic and “spiritual** way to the seeing-powcr 
which was conceived as substantial and resident in the eyeball. This was the 
doctrine® taught by Ibn-al-Haitan, by Avicenna and by the “Brothers of 
Sincerity.’* ^ And the idea of light as a force, an mpetus, was current even from 
about 1300 amongst the Paris Occamists who centred on Albert of Saxony, 
Buridan and Oresme the discoverer of co-ordinatc geometry. Each Culture has 
made its own set of images of processes, which are true only for itself and only 

^ Sec Vol. II, p 369 

* See Vol ir, pp. 382. ct seq, 

» E Wicdcrmann, Dte N^tumtssmek ht dm C1S90). F Struatst, Qisch d. 

sch, tm MtUelaltfr C1910), p 58 

* An order o£ cncydopxdists aad philosophers, sec Eacy Bnt , XI ed., Vol. 11 , p. 178a. — Tn 
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alive while it is itself alive and actualizing its possibilities When a Culture 
is at Its end and the creative element — the imaginative power, the symbolism 
— is extinct, there are left empty*’ formula, skeletons of dead systems, which 
men of another Culture read literally, feel to be without meaning or value and 
either mechanically store up or else despise and forget. Numbers, formulae, 
laws mtan nothing and an nothing. They must have a body, and only a Uvtni 
mankind — projecting its Iivingness into them and through them, expressing 
itself by them, inwardly making them its own — can endow them with that. 
And thus there is no absolute science of physics, but only individual sciences 
that come, flourish and go within the individual Cultures. 

The ** Nature” of Classical man found its highest artistic emblem in the 
nude statue, and out of it logically there grew up a static of bodies, a physics of 
the near The Arabian Culture owned the arabesque and the cavern-vaulting of 
the mosque, and out of this world-feeling there issued Alchemy with its ideas of 
mysterious efficient substantialities like the “philosophical mercury,” which 
is neither a material nor a property but some thing that underlies the coloured 
existence of metals and can transmute one metal into another.^ And the out- 
come of Faustian man’s Nature idea was a dynamic of unlimited span, a physics 
of the distant. To the Classical therefore belong the conceptions of matter and 
form, to the Arabian (quite Spinozisticaily) the idea of substances with visible 
or secret attributes,^ and to the Faustian the idea of force and mass. Apollmian 
theory is a quiet meditation, Magian a silent knowledge of Alchemy the means 
of Grace (even here the religious source of mechanics is to be discerned), and the 
Faustian is from the very outset a working hypothesis ^ The Greek asked, what 
is the essence of visible being^ We ask, what possibility is there of mastering 
the invisible motive-forces of becoming^^ For them, contented absorption in 
the visible, for us, masterful questioning of Nature and methodical experiment. 
As with the formulation of problems and the methods of dealing with them, 

i M P. E. Bcrthclot, Die Chemte tm Altertum u Mtttelalter (1909), pp 64 et seq (The reference is 
evidently to a German version, Berthelot published several works on the subject, viz,, Les origims 
de V Akhimte [1885], Introduction d V etude de la chtmte des anctens et du tnoyen dge [1889],' Collection det 
anciens akhmtstes greet [1887, translations of texts], La chime au moyen 4 ge [1893] — Tr 

* For the metals, ‘"mercury” is the principle of substantial character (lustre, tensility, fusi- 
bility), “sulphur” that of the attributive generation (eg, combustion, transmutation). Sec 
Struntz, Gesch, d Naturmssensch m Mtttelalter (1910), pp 73 et seq 

(It seems desirable to supplement this a little for the iion-tcchnical reader, by stating, however 
roughly and generally, the principle and process of transmutation as the alchemist saw them All 
metals consist of mercury and sulphur. Remove “materiality” from common mercury (or from the 
mercury-content of the metal under treatment) by depriving it (or the metal) of “carthness,” 
“hquidncss” and “airiness” (1 c , volatility) and we have a prime, substantial (though not ma- 
terial) and stable thing. Similarly, remove materiality from sulphur (or the sulphur-content of the 
metal treated) and it becomes an chxir, efficient for generating attributes Then, the prime matter 
and the elixir react upon one another so that the product on rcassummg materiality is a different 
metal, or rather a “ mctallicity ” endowed with different characters and attributes. The production 
of cftic metal from another thus depends merely on the modalities of working processes. — Tr ) 

» See Vol. II, pp 370, 617. 
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so also with the basic concepts They are symbols in each case of the one 
and only the one Culture. The Classical root-words aTreipov, 
are not translatable into our speech. To render dpxi? by **prime-stuft *’ is to 
eliminate its Apollinian connotation, to make the hollow shell of the word 
sound an alien note. That which Classical man saw before him as ** motion"' 
in space, he understood as dXXotojcns, change of position of bodies, we, from 
the way in which we experience motion, have deduced the concept of a process, 
a “going forward,*’ thereby expressing and emphasmng that element of 
directional energy which our thought necessarily predicates in the courses of 
Nature. The Classical critic of Nature took the visible juxtaposition of states 
as the original diversity, and specified the famous four elements of Empedocles 
— namely, earth as the rigid-corporeal, water as the non-rigid-corporeal and 
air as the incorporeal, together with fire, which is so much the strongest of all 
optical impressions that the Classical spirit could have no doubt of its bodili- 
ness. The Arabian ’’elements,” on the contrary, are ideal and implicit in the 
secret constitutions and constellations which define the phenomenon of things 
for the eye. If we try to get a little nearer to this feeling, we shall find that the 
opposition of rigid and fluid means something quite different for the Syrian from 
what It means for the Aristotelian Greek, the Utter seeing in it diflferent degrees 
of bodiliness and the former different magic attributes With the former there- 
fore arises the image of the chemtcal element as a sort of magic substance that a 
secret causality makes to appear out of things (and to vanish into them again) 
and which is subject even to the influence of the stars In Alchemy there is deep 
scientific doubt as to the plastic actuality of things — of the “somata” of 
Greek mathematicians, physicists and poets — and it dissolves and destroys the 
soma in the hope of finding its essence. It is an iconoclastic movement just as 
truly as those of Islam and the Byzantine Bogomils were so. It reveals a deep 
disbelief in the tangible figure of phenomenal Nature, the figure of her that to 
the Greek was sacrosanct. The conflict concerning the person of Christ which 
manifested itself in all the early Councils and led to the Nestonan and Mono- 
physite secessions is an dchmtsttc problem.^ It would never have occurred to a 
Classical physicist to investigate things while at the same time denying or 
annihilating their perceivable form. And for that very reason there was no 
Classical chemistry, any more than there was any theorizing on the substance 
as against the manifestations of Apollo, 

The rise of a chemical method of the Arabian style betokens a new world- 
consciousness. The discovery of it, which at one blow made an end of Apollin- 
ian natural science, of mechanical statics, is linked with the enigmatic name of 
Hermes Tnsmegistus,^ who is supposed to have lived in Alexandria at the same 
time as Plotmus and Diophantus. Similarly it was just at the time of the definite 

^ See Vol n, pp. 314 ct seq 

* Sec the article under this heading, and also that under Akbtmy, Ency. Brit., XI ed — Tn ^ 
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emancipation of the Western mathematic by Newton and Leibniz that the 
Western chemistry ^ was freed from Arabic form by Stahl (1660-1734) and his 
Phlogiston theory. Chemistry and mathematic alike became pure analysis. 
Already Paracelsus (1493-1541) had transformed the Magian effort to make gold 
into a pharmaceutical science — a transformation in which one cannot but 
surmise an altered world-feeling Then Robert Boyle (16x6-1691) devised the 
analytical method and with it the Western conception of the Element, But the 
ensuing changes must not be misinterpreted. That which is called the founding 
of modern chemistry and has Stahl and Lavoisier at its turning-points is any- 
thing but a bmlding-up of chemical ’ ‘ ideas, in so far as chemistry implies the 
alchemistic outlook on Nature. It is in fact the end of genuine chemistry, its 
dissolution into the comprehensive system of pure dynamic, its assimilation 
into the mechanical outlook which the Baroque age had established through 
Galileo and Newton. The elements of Empedocles designate states of bodiliness 
(bezeichnen ein korpcrliches Sichverhalten) but the elements of Lavoisier, 
whose combustion-theory followed promptly upon the isolation of oxygen in 
1771, designate energy-systems accessible to human will, ** rigid ’’ and “fluid** 
becoming mere terms to describe tension-relations between molecules. By our 
analysis and synthesis, Nature is not merely asked or persuaded but forced. 
The modern chemistry is a chapter of the modern physics of Deed. 

What we call Statics, Chemistry and Dynamics — words that as used m 
modern science are merely traditional distinctions without deeper meaning — 
are really the respective physical systems of the Apolliman, Magian and Faustian 
souls r, each of which grew up in its own Culture and was limited as to validity 
to the same. Corresponding to these sciences, each to each, we have the mathe- 
matics of Euclidean geometry, Algebra and Higher Analysis, and the arts of 
>statuc, arabesque and fugue. We may differentiate these three kinds of physics 
(bearing in mind of course that other Cultures may and in fact do give rise to 
other kinds) by their standpoints towaids the problem of motion, and call 
them mechanical orderings of states, secret forces and processes respectively. 

in 

Now, the tendency of human thought (which is always causally disposed) 
to reduce the image of Nature to the simplest possible quantitative form-units 
that can be got by causal reasoning, measuring and counting — m a word, by 
mechanical differentiation — leads necessarily in Classical, Western and every 
other possible physics, to an atomic theory Of Indian and Chinese science we 
know hardly more than the fact they once existed, and the Arabian is so com- 
plicated that even now it seems to defy presentation. But we do know our own 

\ During the Gothic age, m spite of the Spanish Dominican Arnold of Villanova (d 13 ii), 
chemistry had had no sort of creative importance in comparison with the mathcmaticai-physical 
research of that age 
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and the Apollinian sciences well enough to observe, here too, a deeply symboiL 
cal opposition. 

The Classical atoms are mtmatun forms ^ the Western mmmal quanta^ and 
quanta, too, of energy. On the one hand perceptibility, sensuous nearness, and 
on the other, abstractness are the basic conditions of the idea The atomistic 
notions of modern physics — which include not only the Daltonian or ** chemL 
caU’ atom but also the electrons ^ and the quanta of thermodynamics — make 
more and more demands upon that truly Faustian power of tnmr vtswn which 
many branches of higher mathematics (such as the Non~Euclidean geometries 
and the Theory of Groups) postulate, and which is not at the disposal of lay- 
men A quantum of action is an extension-element conceived without regard to 
sensible quality of any kind, which eludes all relation with sight and touch, for 
which the expression ‘‘shape” has no meaning whatever — something there- 
fore which would be utterly inconceivable to a Classical researcher. Such, 
already, were Leibnns’s “Monads” ^ and such, superlatively, are the con- 
stituents of Rutherford’s picture of the atom as positively-charged nucleus 
with planetary negative electrons, and of the picture that Niels Bohr has ima- 
gined by working these in with the “quanta” of Planck.^ The atoms of 
Leucippus and Democritus were different in form and magnitude, that is to say, 
they were purely plastic units, “indivisible,” as their name asserts, but only 
plastically indivisible The atoms of Western physics, for which “indivisi- 
bility” has quite another meaning, resemble the figures and themes of music; 
their being or essence consisting in vibration and radiation, and their relation 
to the processes of Nature being that of the “motive” to the “movement.” ^ 
Classical physics examines the aspect. Western the working, of these ultimate 
elements m the picture of the Become; in the one, the basic notions are notions 
of stuff and form, in the other they arc notions of capacity and intensity. 

There ts a Stotcism and there is a Socialism of the atom, the words describing 
the static-plastic and the dynamic-contrapuntal ideas of it respectively. The 
relations of these ideas to the images of the corresponding ethics is such that 
every law and every definition takes these into account. On the one hand — 
Democritus’s multitude of confused atoms, put there, patient, knocked about 

* For even Helmholtz had sought to account for the phenomena of electrolysis by the assumption 
of an atomic structure of electricity 

* Which m their physical aspect arc individual centres of force, without parts or cKtcnsioo or 

figure (For their metaphysical aspect, sec Ency Bnt , XI edition, Article especially 

pp. 387-8 -Tr-) 

» M Born, Aufbau dtt Mattne (192*0), p xy. 

(So many books and papers — strict, scmi-popuIar and frankly popular — have been pub* 
Iishcd in the last few years that references may seem superfluous, the more so as the formula- 
tion of this central theory of present-day physics is still somewhat provisional. The article Matter 
by Rutherford in the Ency Bnt , Xllth edition (i9ix), and Bertrand Russell, The A B*C ef Arms ^ arc 
perhaps the clearest elementary accounts that arc possible, having regard to the saentist’s necessary 
reservations of judgment — Tr 

^ See p 131. 
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by the blind chance that he as well as Sophocles called iiudyKri, hunted like 
CEdipus. On the other hand — systems of abstract force-points working in 
unison, aggressive, energetically dominating space (as “field*’), overcoming 
resistances like Macbeth. The opposition of basic feelings makes that of the 
mechanical Nature-pictures According to Leucippus the atoms fly about in 
the void “of themselves*’, Democritus merely regards shock and countershock 
as a form of change of place Aristotle explains individual movements as acci- 
dental, Empedocles speaks of love and hate, Anaxagoras of meetings and part- 
ings. All these are elements also of Classical tragedy, the figures on the Attic 
stage are related to one another )ust so. Further, and logically, they are the 
elements of Classical politics. There we have minute cities, political atoms 
ranged along coasts and on islands, each jealously standing for itself, yet ever 
needing support, shut-in and shy to the point of absurdity, buffeted hither and 
thither by the planless orderless happenings of Classical history, rising to-day 
and ruined to-morrow. And in contrast — the dynastic states of our 17th and 
18 th Centuries, political fields of force, with cabinets and great diplomats as 
effective centres of purposeful direction and comprehensive vision. The spirit 
of Classical history and the spirit of Western history can only be really under- 
stood by considering the two souls as an opposition. And we can say the same 
of the atom-idea, regarded as the basis of the respective physics Galileo who 
created the concept of force and the Milesians who created that of Demo- 
critus and Leibniz;, Archimedes and Helmholtz, are “contemporaries,” members 
of the same intellectual phases of quite different Cultures. 

But the inner relationship between atom-theory and ethic goes further. It 
has been shown how the Faustian soul — whose being consists in the overcom- 
ing of presence, whose feeling is loneliness and whose yearning is infinity — 
puts Its need of solitude, distance and abstraction into all its actualities, into 
its public life. Its spiritual and its artistic form-worlds alike. This pathos of 
distance (to use Nietzsche’s expression) is peculiarly alien to the Classical, in 
which everything human demanded nearness, support and community It is this 
that distinguishes the spirit of the Baroque from that of the Ionic, the culture 
of the Ancien Regime from that of Pcriclean Athens. And this pathos, which 
distinguishes the heroic doer from the heroic sufferer, appears also in the picture 
of Western physics as tension It is tension that is missing in the science of 
Democritus, for in the principle of shock and countershock it is denied by im- 
plication that there is a force commanding space and identical with space. 
And, correspondingly, the element of Will is absent from the Classical soul- 
image. Between Classical men, or states, or views of the world, there was — 
for all the quarrelling and envy and hatred — no inner tension, no deep and 
urging need of distance, solitude, ascendancy, and consequently there was none 
betfwecn the atoms of the Cosmos cither. The principle of tension (developed 
in the potential theory), which is wholly untranslatable into Classical tongues 
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and incommunicable to Classical minds, has become for Western physics 
fundamental Its content follows from the notion of energy, the W dUto-Foufet 
m 'Hature^ and therefore it is for us just as necessary as for the Classical thought 
It IS impossible. 

IV 

Every atomic theory^ therefore, ts a myth and not an experience. In it the Culture, 
through the contemplative-creative power of its great physicists, reveals its in- 
most essence and very self. It is only a preconceived idea of criticism that ex- 
tension exists m Itself and independently of the form-feeling and world-feeling 
of the knower. The thinker, in imagining that he can cut out the factor of Life, 
forgets that knowing is related to the known as direction is to extension and 
that it IS only through the living quality of direction that what is felt extends 
into distance and depth and becomes space The cognized structure of the ex- 
tended IS a projection of the cognizing being. 

We have already ^ shown the decisive importance of the depth-expenence, 
which IS identical with the awakening of a soul and thetefore with the creation 
of the outer world belonging to that soul The mere sense-impression contains 
only length and breadth, and it is the living and necessary act of interpretation 

— which, like everything else living, possesses direction, motion and irre- 
versibility (the qualities that our consciousness synthesizes m the word Time) 

— that adds depth and thereby fashions actuality and world. Life itself eaters 
into the experiences as third dimension. The double meaning of the word 
“far,” which refers both to future and to horizon, betrays the deeper meaning 
of this dimension, through which extension as such is evoked. The Becoming 
stiffens and passes and is at once the Become, Life stiffens and passes and is at 
once the three-dimensional Space of the known It is common ground for 
Descartes and Parmenides that thinking and being, 1 e., imagined and extended, 
are identical. “Cogito, ergo sum’* is simply the formulation of the depth* 
experience — I cognize, and therefore I am in space. But in the style of this 
cognizing, and therefore of the cognition-product, the prime-symbol of the 
paiticular Culture comes into play. The perfected extension of the Classical 
consciousness is one of sensuous and bodily presence The Western conscious- 
ness achieves extension, after its own fashion, as transcendental space, and as 
it thinks its space more and more transcendcntally it develops by degrees the 
abstract polarity of Capacity and Intensity that so completely contrasts with 
the Classical visual polarity of Matter and Form- 

But It follows from this that in the known there can be no reappearance of 
living time. For this has already passed into the known, into constant exist- 
ence,” as Depth, and hence duration (i.e., timelessness) and extension are iden- 
tical. Only the knowing possesses the mark of direction. The application of 

* See p. lyt. 
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the word ‘‘time*’ to the imagmary and measurable time-dimeasion of physK 
is a mistake. The only question is whether it is possible or not to avoid ti 
mistake. If one substitutes the word “Destiny” for “time” in any physic 
enunciation, one feels at once that pure Nature does not contain Time. Th 
form-world of physics extends just as far as the cognate form-world of numb^ 
and notion extend, and we have seen that (notwithstanding Kant) there is nc 
and cannot be the slightest relation of any sort between mathematical numbe 
and Time. And yet this is controverted bj/ the fact of motion in the picture of th 
world-around. It is the unsolved and unsolvable problem of the Eleatics - 
being (or thinking) and motion are incompatible, motion “is” not (is onb 
“apparent”). 

And here, for the second time, Natural science becomes dogmatic and myth 
ological. The words Time and Destiny, for anyone who uses them instinctively 
touch Life itself in its deepest depths — life as a whole, which is not to b< 
separated from lived-experience. Physics, on the other hand — i.e , the observ 
lag Reason — must separate them. The livingly-experienced “in-itsclf,* 
mentally emancipated from the act of the observer and become object, dead 
inorganic, rigid, is now “Nature,” something open to exhaustive mathematical 
treatment. In this sense the knowledge of Nature is an activity of measurement. 
All the same, we live even when we arc observing and therefore the thing wc 
arc observing lives with us. The element in the Nature-picture in virtue of which 
it not merely from moment to moment but in a continuous flow with and 
around us becomes^ is the copula of the waking-consciousness and its world. 
This element is called movement, and it contradicts Nature as a picture, but it 
represents the history of this picture. And therefore, as precisely as Understand- 
ing is abstracted (by means of words) from feeling and mathematical space from 
light-resistances (“things” so also physical “time” is abstracted from the 
impression of motion. 

Physics investigates Nature, and consequently it knows time only as a 
length. But the physicist lives in the midst of the history of this Nature, and 
therefore he is forced to conceive motion as a mathematically determinable 
magnitude, as a concretion of the pure numbers obtained in the experiment and 
written down in formulae. “Physics,” says Kirchhoff, “is the complete and 
simple description of motions.” That indeed has always been its object. But 
the question is one not of motions m the picture but of motions of the picture. 
Motion, in the Nature of physics, is nothing else but that metaphysical some- 
thing which gives rise to the consciousness of a succession. The knov.m is time- 
less and alien to motion; its state of bccomcness implies this. It is the orgamc 
sequence of knowns that gives the impression of a motion The physicist receives 
the word as an impression not upon “reason” but upon the whole man, and the 
function of that man is not “Nature” only but the whole world. And that is 
1 Sec p. izi and Vol. E, pp. ii ct scq. 
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the world-as~history. ’"Nature,” then, is an expression of the Culture 10 each 
instance ^ All physics is treatment of the motioa-probicm — in which the 
hfe-problem itself is implicit — not as though it could one day be solved, hut 
in sftte of , nay because of, the fact that it ts msolubk. The secret of motion awakens 
in man the apprehension of death 

If, then, Nature-knowledge is a subtle kind of sclf'-knowledge — Nature 
understood as picture, as mirror of man — the attempt to solve the motion- 
problem IS an attempt of knowledge to get on the track of its own secret, its 
own Destiny. 


V 

Only physiognomic tact can, if creative, succeed in this, and m fact it has 
done so fiom time immemorial in the arts, particularly tragic poetry. It is 
the thinking man who is perplexed by movement, for the contemplative it 
is self-evident. And however completely the former can reduce his perplex- 
ities to system, the result is systematic and not physiognomic, pure exten- 
sion logically and numerically ordered, nothing living but something become 
and dead 

It IS this that led Goethe, who was a poet and not a computer, to observe 
that "Nature has no system It has Life, it is Life and succession from an un- 
known centre to an unknowable bourne.” For one who does not live it but 
knows It, Nature has a system. But it is only a system and nothing more, and 
motion is a contradiction in it. The contradiction may be covered up by adroit 
formulation, but it lives on tn the fundamental concept The shock and counter- 
shock of Democritus, the entelechy of Aristotle, the notions of force from the 
"impetus” of i4th-Centuty Occamists to the quantum-theory of radiation, 
ail contain it. Let the reader conceive of the motion within a physical system as 
the agemg of that system (as in fact it is, as lived-cxperience of the observer), 
and he will feel at once and distinctly the fatefulness immanent in, the uncon- 
querably organic content of, the word ” motion” and all its derivative ideas. 
But Mechanics, having nothing to do with ageing, should have nothing to do 
with motion either, and consequently, since no scientific system is conceivable 
without a motion-problem in it, a complete and self-contained mechanics is an 
impossibility Somewhere or other there is always an organic starting-point m 
the system where immediate Life enters it — an umbilical cord that connects 
the mind-child with the life-mother, the thought with the thinker. 

This puts the fundamentals of Faustian and Apollinian Nature-science in 
quite another light. No ”Nature” is pure — there is always something of 
history in it. If the man is ahistorical, like the Greek, so that the totality of his 
impressions of the world is absorbed in a pure point-formed present, his Nature- 
image Is static, self-contained (that is, walled against past and future) in every 
1 See p. 165. * See p, 166 and Vol II, p. 18. 
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individual moment. Time as magnitude figures in Greek physics as little as ii 
does in Aristotle’s entelechy-idea If, on the other hand, the Man is historical!) 
constituted, the image formed is dynamic. Number, the definitive evaluation o 
the become, is m the case of ahistonc man Measure, and m that of the historica 
man Function One measures only what is present and one follows up onl) 
what has a past and a future, a course. And the effect of this difference is thai 
the inner inconsistencies of the motion-problem are covered up in Ciassicai 
theories and forced into the foreground in Western 

History is eternal becoming and therefore eternal future, Nature is become 
and therefore eternally past,^ And here a strange inversion seems to have taker 
place — the Becoming has lost its priority over the Become. When the in 
tcllect looks back from sfs sphere, the Become, the aspect of life is reversed, the 
idea of Destiny which carries aim and future in it having turned into the 
mechanical principle of causc-and-effect of which the centre of gravity lies in 
the past. The spatially-experienced is promoted to rank above the temporal 
living, and time is replaced by a length m a spatial world-system. And, since 
in the creative experience extension follows from direction, the spatial from 
life, the human understanding imports life as a process into the inorganic space 
of its imagination. While life looks on space as something functionally belong- 
ing to itself, intellect looks upon life as something m space Destiny asks: 
’‘Whither^”, Causality asks: “Whence?” To establish scientifically means, 
starting from the become and actualized, to search for “causes” by going back 
along a mechanically-conceived course, that is to say, by treating becoming as 
a length But it is not possible to live backwards, only to think backwards 
Not Time and Destiny are reversible, but only that which the physicist calls 
“time” and admits into his formulas as divisible, and preferably as negative or 
imaginary quantities 

The perplexity is always there, though it has rarely been seen to be originally 
and necessarily inherent. In the Classical science the Eleatics, declining to 
admit the necessity of thinking of Nature as in motion, set up against it the 
logical view that thinking is a being, with the corollary that known and ex- 
tended are identical and knowledge and becoming therefore irreconcilable. 
Their criticisms have not been, and cannot be, refuted. But they did not hinder 
the evolution of Classical physics, which was a necessary expression of the 
Apollinian soul and as such superior to logical difficulties. In the “classical” 
mechanics so-called of the Baroque, founded by Galileo and Newton, an irre- 
proachable solution of the motion-problem on dynamic lines has been sought 
again and again. The history of the concept of force, which has been stated 
and restated with all the tireless passion of a thought that feels its own self 
endangered by a difficulty, is nothing but the history of endeavours to find a 
form that is unimpeachable, mathematically and conceptually, for motion. The 

^ See p. i$x. 
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last serious attempt — which failed like the rest, and of necessity ~ was 
Hertjs’s 

Without discovering the true source of all perplexities (no physicist as yet 
has done that), Herts; tried to eliminate the notion of force entirely — rightly 
feeling that error in all mechanical systems has to be looked for m one or another 
of the basic concepts — and to build up the whole picture of physics on the 
quantities of time, space and mass. But he did not observe that it is Time itself 
(which as direction-factor is present in the force-concept) that is the organic 
element without which a dynamic theory cannot be expressed and with which 
a clean solution cannot be got. Moreover, quite apart from this, the concepts 
force, mass and motion constitute a dogmatic unit. They so condition one 
another that the application of one of them tacitly involves both the others 
from the outset. The whole Apollmian conception of the motion-problem is 
implicit in the root-word apx^> the whole Western conception of it m the force- 
idea. The notion of mass is only the complement of that of force. Newton, a 
deeply religious nature, was only bringing the Faustian world-feeling to expres- 
sion when, to elucidate the words “force** and “motion,** he said that masses 
are points of attack for force and carriers for motion. So the i3th-Ceatufy 
Mystics had conceived of God and his relation to world. Newton no doubt 
rejected the metaphysical element in his famous saying “hypotheses nonfingo,** 
but all the same he was metaphysical through and through m the founding of 
his mechanics. Force ts the mechamcal Nature-peture of western man; what Will is to 
hts soul-picture and infinite Godhead m hts world-picture. The primary ideas of this 
physics stood firm long before the first physicist was born, for they lay in the 
cailicst religious world-consciousness of our Culture. 

VI 

With this it becomes manifest that the physical notion of Necessity, too, 
has a religious origin. It must not be forgotten that the mechamcal necessity 
that rules in what our intellects comprehend as Nature is founded upon another 
necessity which is organic and fateful in Life itself. The latter creates, the 
former restricts One follows from inward certitude, the other from demon- 
stration, that is the distinction between tragic and technical, historical and 
physical logic. 

There arc, further, differences within the necessity postulated and assumed 
by science (that of causc-and-effcct) which have so far eluded the keenest sight. 
We are confronted here with a question at once of very great difficulty and of 
superlative importance. A Nature-knowledge is (however philosophy may 
express the relation) a function of knowing, which is in each case knowing in 
a particular style, A scientific necessity therefore has the style of th^ 
pnate intellect^ and this brings morphological differences into the field at once. 
It is possible to see a strict necessity in Nature even where it may be impossible 
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to express it in natural laws. In fact natural laws, which for us are self-evidentl' 
the proper expression-form in science, are not hy any means so for the men o 
other Cultures. They presuppose a quite special form, the distinctively Faustiai 
form, of understanding and therefore of Nature-knowing There is nothing 
inherently absurd in the conception of a mechanical necessity wherein each in 
dividual case is morphologically self-contained and never exactly reproduced, ii 
which therefore the acquisitions of knowledge cannot be put into consistently 
valid formulae. In such a case Nature would appear (to put it metaphorically 
as an unending decimal that was also non-recurnng, destitute of periodicity 
And so, undoubtedly, it was conceived by Classical minds — the feeling of r 
manifestly underlies their primary physical concepts. For example, the prope 
motion of Democrituses atoms is such as to exclude any possibility of calculat 
ing motions in advance. 

Nature-laws are forms of the known in which an aggregate of individual 
cases are brought together as a unit of higher degree Living Time is ignorec 
— that IS, It does not matter whether, when or how often the case arises, foi 
the question is not of chronological sequence but of mathematical consequence. 
But in the consciousness that no power in the world can shake this caicuiatior 
lies our will to command over Nature. That is Faustian. It is only from this 
standpoint that miracles appear as breaches of the laws of Nature. Magian mar 
saw in them merely the exercise of a power that was not common to all, not m 
any way a contradiction of the laws of Nature. And Classical man, according 
to Protagoras, was only the measure and not the creator of things — a vicvi 
that unconsciously forgoes all conquest of Nature through the discovery ant 
application of laws. 

We see, then, that the causality-principle, in the form in which k is self 
evidently necessary for us — the agreed basis of truth for our mathematics, 
physics and philosophy — is a Western and, more strictly speaking, a Baroque 
phenomenon. It cannot be proved, for every proof set forth in a Western lan- 
guage and every experiment conducted by a Western mind presupposes itself, 
la every problem, the enunciation contains the proof in germ The method of a 
science is the science itself Beyond question, the notion of laws of Nature and 
the conception of physics as “scientia experimeatalis,’'^ which has held ever 
since Roger Bacon, contains a fnon this specific kind of necessity. The Classical 
mode of regarding Nature — the alter ego of the Classical mode of being — 
on the contrary, does not contain it, and yet it does not appear that the scientific 
position IS weakened in logic thereby. If we work carefully through the utter- 
ances of Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Aristotle (m whom is contained the 
whole sum of Classical Nature-speculation), and, above all, if we examine the 
connotations of key-terms like dXXotwerts, av&jKTjy kvreXkx^ia, we look with 
astonishment into a world-image totally unlike our own. This world-image 
1 See p, 1x6 ct seq , pp. 15 1 ct scq. * Sec Voi. II, pp. 369 ct seq 
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is selLsufliang and therefore, for this definite sort of mankind, uncondition- 
ally true. And causality in our sense plays no part therein. 

The alchemist or philosopher of the Arabian Culture, too, assumes a neces- 
sity within his world-cavern that is utterly and completely different from the 
necessity of dynamics There is no causal nexus of law-form but only me cause, 
God, immediately underlying every effect. To believe in Nature-laws would, 
from this standpoint, be to doubt the almightiness of God If a rule seems to 
emerge, it is because it pleases God so, but to suppose that this lule was a 
necessity would be to yield to a temptation of the Devil. This was the attitude 
also of Carneades, Plotinus and the Neo-Pythagoreans.^ Ths necessity under- 
lies the Gospels as it does the Talmud and the Avesta, and upon it rests the 
technique of alchemy. 

The conception of number as function is related to the dynamic principle of 
causc-and-effect Both are creations of the same intellect, expression-forms of 
the same spirituality, formative principles of the same objectivked and “ be- 
come Nature. In fact the physics of Democritus differs from the physics of 
Newton in that the chosen starting-point of the one is the optically-givcn 
while that of the other is abstract relations that have been deduced from 
It The “facts** of Apolimian Nature-knowledge are things, and they He 
on the surface of the known, but the facts of Faustian science arc relations, 
which m general are invisible to lay eyes, which have to be mastered intel- 
lectually, which require for their communication a code-language that only 
the expert researcher can fully understand. The Classical, static, necessity is 
immediately evident in the changing phenomena, while the dynamic causa- 
tion-prmcipie prevails beyond things and its tendency is to weaken, or to 
abolish even, their sensible actuality. Consider, for example, the world of 
significance that is connected, under present-day hypotheses, with the expres- 
sion “a magnet.** 

The principle of the Conservation of Energy, which since its enunciation 
by J. R Mayer has been regarded in all seriousness as a plain conceptual neces- 
sity, IS m fact a redescription of the dynamic principle of causality by means 
of the physical concept of force The appeal to “experience,** and the con- 
troversy as to whether judgment is necessary or empirical — i c , in the lan- 
guage of Kant Cwho greatly deceived himself about the highly-flmd boundaries 
between the two), whether it is a pnon or a posterton certain — are character- 
istically Western. Nothing seems to us more self-evident and unambiguous 
than “experience** as the source of exact science. The Faustian experiment, 
based on working hypotheses and employing the methods of measurement, is 
nothing but the systematic and exhaustive exploitation of this “experience.’* 
But no one has noticed that a whole world-view is implicit in such a concept of 

^ J Goldzihcr, Dse tslam md pd Vhtloso^htt (‘‘Kultuf def Gegeowart,’* I, V, pp. 30^ 
ct seq 
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“experience*’ with its aggressive dynamic connotation, and that there is nc 
and cannot be “experience” in this pregnant sense for men of other Culture 
When we decline to recognize the scientific results of Anaxagoras or Democriti 
as experiential results, it does not mean that these Classical thinkers were it 
capable of interpreting and merely threw off fancies, but that we miss m the 
generalizations that causal element which for us consumes experience m oi 
sense of the word. Manifestly, we have never yet given adequate thought to th 
Singularity of this, the pure Faustian, conception of experience The contras 
between it and faith is obvious — and entirely superficial. For indeed exac 
sensuous-intellectual experience is in point of structure completely congruer 
with that heart-experience (as we may well call it), that illumination whic 
deep religious natures of the West (Pascal, for instance, whom one and the sam 
necessity made mathematician and Jansenist) have known in the significan 
moments of their being Experience means to us an activity of the intellect 
which does not resignedly confine itself to receiving, acknowledging an( 
arranging momentary and purely present impressions, but seeks them out an< 
calls them up in order to overcome them in their sensuous presence and to brinj 
them into an unbounded unity m which their sensuous discreteness is dissolved 
Experience in our sense possesses the tendency from particular to infinite And fo 
that very reason it is m contradiction with the feeling of Classical science 
What for us is the way to acquire experience is for the Greek the way to lose it 
And therefore he kept away from the drastic method of experiment; rhcrefor< 
his physics, instead of being a mighty system of worked-out laws and formula 
that strong-handedly override the sense-present (“only knowledge is power”) 
is an aggregate of impressions — well ordered, intensified by sensuous imagery 
clean-edged — which leaves Nature intact in its self-completeness Our exac 
Natural science is imperative, the Classical is d^o^pla in the literal sense, th( 
result of passive contemplativeness. 


VII 

We can now say without any hesitation that the form-world of a Natural 
science corresponds to those of the appropriate mathematic, the appropriate 
religion, the appropriate art. A deep mathematician — by which is meant 
not a master-computer but a man, any man, who feels the spirit of numbers 
living within him — realizes that through it he “knows God ” Pythagoras 
and Plato knew this as well as Pascal and Leibniz did so. Terentius Varro, ic 
his examination of the old Roman religion (dedicated to Julius Caesar), dis- 
tinguished with Roman seriousness between the theologia civths, the sum ol 
officially-recognized belief, the theologia mythica, the imagination-world of poets 
and artists, and the theologia physica of philosophical speculation. Applying 
this to the Faustian Culture, that which Thomas Aquinas and Luther, Calvin 
and Loyola taught belongs to the first category, Dante and Goethe belong to 
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the second, and to the third belongs scientific physics, inasmuch as behind its 
formulae there are images. 

Not only primitive man and the child, but also the higher animals spon- 
taneously evolve from the small everyday experiences an image of Nature which 
contains the sum of technical indications observed as recurrent. The eagle 
‘"knows” the moment at which to swoop down on the prey, the singing-bird 
sitting on the eggs “knows*' the approach of the marten, the deer “finds” the 
place where there is food In man, this experience of all the senses has narrowed 
and deepened itself into expeiicnce of the eye. But, as the habit of verbal speech 
has now been super added, understanding comes to be abstracted from seeing, 
and thenceforwatd develops independently as reasoning, to the instantly- 
comprehending uchmqtu is added the reflective theory. Technique applies itself 
to visible near things and plain needs, theory to the distance and the terrors of 
the invisible By the side of the petty knowledge of everyday life it sets up 
belief. And still they evolve, there is a new knowledge and a new and higher 
technique, and to the myth there is added the cult The one teaches how to 
know the “numina,** the other how to conquer them. For theory in the emi- 
nent sense is religious through and through It is only in quite late states that 
scientific theory evolves out of religious, through men having bmme aware of 
methods Apart from this there is little alteration. The image-world of physics 
remains mythic, its procedure remains a cult of conjuring the powers in things, 
and the images that it forms and the methods that it uses remain generically 
dependent upon those of the appropriate religion.^ 

From the later days of the Renaissance onward, the notion of God has 
steadily approximated, in the spirit of every man of high significance, to the 
idea of pure endless Space The God of Ignatius Loyola’s exerema spmtuahs is 
the God also of Luther's “ em’ feste Burg,” of the Imptopefia of Palestrina and 
the Cantatas of Bach. He is no longer the Father of St. Francis of Assisi and 
the high-vaulted cathedrals, the personally-present, caring and mild God felt 
by Gothic painters like Giotto and Stephen Lochner, but an impersonal princi- 
ple, unimaginable, intangible, working mysteriously in the Infinite. Every 
relic of personality dissolves into insensible abstraction, such a divinity as only 
instrumental music of the grand style is capable of representing, a divinity befote 
which painting breaks down and drops into the background. This God-feel- 
ing It was that formed the scientific world-image of the West, its “Nature," 
its “experience” and therefore its theories and its methods, in direct contradic- 
tion to those of the Classical The force which moves the mass — that is what 
Michelangelo painted in the Sistine Chapel, that is what we feel growing more 
and more intense from the archetype of II Gesfi to the climax m the cathedral 
fagades of Della Porta and Maderna, and from Heinrich Schtitz to the tran- 
scendent tone-worlds of 1 8 th-Century church music, that is what in Shakespear- 
1 See Vol. H, pp. xy ct seq , 417 ct seq. 
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im tragedy fills with world-becommg scenes widened to infinity. And that is 

what Galileo and Newton captured in formulx and concepts. 

The word ‘*God” rings otherwise under the vaulting of Gothic cathedrals 
or in the cloisters of Maulbronn and St, Gallon than in the basilicas of Syria and 
the temples of Republican Rome The character of the Faustian cathedral is 
that of the forest The mighty elevation of the nave above the flanking aisles, 
in contrast to the flat roof of the basilica, the transformation of the columns, 
which With base and capital had been sec as self-contained individuals m space, 
into pillars and clustered-piilars that grow up out of the earth and spread on 
high into an infinite subdivision and interlacing of lines and branches; the giant 
windows by which the wall is dissolved and the interior filled with mysterious 
light — these are the architectural actualizing of a world-feeling that had 
found the first of all its symbols in the high forest of the Northern plains, the 
deciduous forest with its mysterious tracery, its whispering of ever-mobile 
foliage over men's heads, its branches straining through the trunks to be free 
of earth. Think of Romanesque ornamentation and its deep afiinity to the sense 
of the woods. The endless, lonely, twilight wood became and remained the 
secret wistfulness m ail Western building-forms, so that when the form-energy 
of the style died down — in late Gothic as in closing Baroque — the controlled 
abstract line-language resolved itself immediately into naturalistic branches, 
shoots, twigs and*^ leaves. 

Cypresses and pines, with their corporeal and Euclidean effect, could never 
have become symbols of unending space. But the oaks, beeches and lindens 
with the fitful light-flecks playing in their shadow-filled volume are felt as 
bodiless, boundless, spiritual. The stem of the cypress finds conclusive fulfil- 
ment of Its vertical tendency in the defined columniation of its cone-masses, but 
that of an oak seems, ever restless and unsatisfied, to strain beyond its summit. 
In the ash, the victoiy of the upstriving branches over the unity of the crown 
seems actually to be won Its aspect is of something dissolving, something 
expanding into space, and it was for this probably that the World-Ash Ygg- 
drasil became a symbol in the Northern mythology. The rustle of the woods, 
a charm that no Classical poet ever felt — for it lies beyond the possibilities of 
Apollinian Nature-feeling — stands with its secret questions “whence? 
whither?” its merging of presence into eternity, m a deep relation with Destiny, 
with the feeling of History and Duration, with the quality of Direction that 
impels the anxious, caring, Faustian soul towards infinitely-distant Future. 
And for that reason the organ, that roars deep and high through our churches in 
tones which, compared with the plain solid notes of aulos and cithara, seem to 
know neither limit nor restraint, is the instrument of instruments in Western 
devotions. Cathedral and organ form a symbolic unity like temple and statue. 
The history of organ-building, one of the most profound and moving chapters 
of our musical history, is a history of a longing for the forest, a longing to speak 
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in the language of that true temple of Western God-fearing. From the verse of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach to the music of “Tristan” this longing has borne 
fiuit unceasingly Orchestra-tone strove tirelessly m the i8th Century towards 
a nearer kinship with the organ-tone. The word “schwebend” — meaningless 
as applied to Classical things — is important alike m the theory of music, m 
oil-pamting, in architecture and in the dynamic physics of the Baroque Stand 
in a high wood of mighty stems while the storm is tearing above, and you will 
comprehend instantly the full meaning of the concept of a force which moves 
mass 

Out of such a primary feeling in the existence that has become thoughtful 
there arises, then, an idea of the Divine immanent in the wOrld-around, and 
this idea becomes steadily more definite The thoughtful percipient takes m 
the impression of motion in outer Nature. He feels about him an almost in- 
describable alun life of unknown powers, and traces the origin of these effects to 
“numina,” to The Other, inasmuch as this Other also possesses Life. As- 
tonishment at alien moHon is the source of religion and of physics both, respec- 
tively, they are the elucidations of Nature (world-around) by the soul and by 
the reason. The * ' powers ’ ' are the first object both of fearful or loving reverence 
and of critical investigation. There is a religious experience and a scientific 
experience. 

Now It IS important to observe how the consciousness of the Culture in- 
tellectually concretes its primary “numma.” It imposes significant words — 
names — on them and there conjures (seizes or bounds) them By virtue of 
the Name they are subject to the intellectual power of the man who possesses 
the Name, and (as has been shown already) the whole of philosophy, the 
whole of science, and everything that is related in any way to “knowing” 
is at the very bottom nothing but an infinitely-refined mode of the 

name-magte of the -prmtUve to the alien. The pronouncement of the right 
name (in physics, the right concept) is an incantation. Deities and basic 
notions of science alike come into being first as vocable names, with which 
is linked an idea that tends to become more and more sensuously definite. 
The outcome of a Numen is a Deus^ the outcome of a notion is an idea. In 
the mere naming of “ thing-in-itseif,” “atom,” “energy,” “gravitation,” 
“cause,” “evolution” and the like is for most learned men the same sense 
of deliverance as there was for the peasant of Latium in the words “Ceres,” 
“Consus,” “Janus,” “Vesta” ^ 

For the Classical world-feeling, conformably to the Apollinian depth- 
experience and Its symbolism, the individual body was “Being ” Logically 
therefore the form of this body, as it presented itself in the light, was felt as its 
essence, as the true purport of the word “being.” What has not shape, what 

^ Aad It may be asserted that the downright faith that Haeckel, for example, pins to the names 
atom, matter, energy, is not esbeiitiallv different from the fetishism of Neanderthal Man. 
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IS not a shape, is not at alL On the basis of this feeling (which was of an in- 
tensity that we can hardly imagine) the Classical spirit created as counter- 
concept ^ to the form of “The Other*' Non-Form yi2., stuff, apxv^ that 
which m itself possesses no being and is merely complement to the actual 
“ Ent/ ’ representing a secondary and corollary necessity. In these conditions, it 
is easy to see how the Classical pantheon inevitably shaped itself, as a higher 
mankind side by side with the common mankind, as a set of perfectly-formed 
bodies, of high possibilities incarnate and present, but in the unessential of 
stuff not distinguished and therefore subject to the same cosmic and tragic 
necessity. 

It is otherwise that the Faustian world-feeling experiences depth. Here the 
sum of true Being appears as pure efficient Space, which being. And therefore 
what IS sensuously felt, what is very significantly designated the plenum (das 
Raumerfullende), is felt as a fact of the second order, as something questionable 
or specious, as a resistance that must be overcome by philosopher or physicist 
before the true content of Being can be discovered. Western scepticism has never 
been directed against Space, always against tangible things only Space is the 
hghr idea — force is only a less abstract expression for it — and it is only as a 
counter-concept to space that mass arises. For mass is what is m space and is 
logically and physically dependent upon space. From the assumption of a wave- 
motion of light, which underlies the conception of light as a form of energy, 
the assumption of a corresponding mass, the “luminiferous asther “ necessarily 
followed A definition of mass and ascription of properties to mass follows 
from the definition of force (and not vice versa) with all the necessity of a 
symbol. All Classical notions of substantiality, however they differed amongst 
themselves as realist or idealist, distinguish a “ to-be-formed,” that is, a 
Nonent, which only receives closer definition from the basic concept of form, 
whatever this form may be m the particular philosophical system All Western 
notions of substantiality distinguish a ‘ ‘ to-be-moved, ' ’ which also is a negative, 
no doubt, but one polar to a different positive Form and non-form, force and 
non-force — these words render as clearly as may be the polarities that in the two 
Cultures underlie the world-impression and contain all its modes That which 
comparative philosophy has hitherto rendered inaccurately and misleadingly 
by the one word “matter” signifies in the one case the substratum of shape, in 
the other the substratum of force No two notions could differ more completely. 
For here it is the feeling of God, a sense of values, that is speaking The Classical 
deity is superlative shape, the Faustian superlative force The “Other” is the 
Ungodly to which the spirit will not accord the dignity of Being, to the Apol- 
linian world-feeling this ungodly “other” is substance without shape, to the 
Faustian it is substance without force 

^ See p 1x6. 
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Scientists are wont to assume that myths and God-ideas are creations of 
primitive man, and that as spiritual culture “advances,** this myth-forming 
power IS shed. In reality it is the exact opposite, and had not the morphology 
of history remained to this day an almost unexplored field, the supposedly uni- 
versal mythopoetic power would long ago have been found to be limited to 
particular periods. It would have been realiised that this ability of a soul to 
fill Its world With shapes, traits and symbols — like and consistent amongst 
themselves — belongs most decidedly not to the world-age of the primitives 
but exclusively to the springtimes of Cultures ^ Every myth of the great 
style stands at the beginning of an awakening spirituality It is the fiist forma- 
tive act of that spirituality. Nowhere else is it to be found. There — it must 
be. 

I make the assumption that that which a primitive folk — like the Egyp- 
tians of Thinite times, the Jews and Persians before Cyrus, ^ the heroes of the 
Mycenaean burghs and the Germans of the Migrations — possesses m the way 
of religious ideas is not yet myth in the higher sense It may well be a sum of 
scattered and irregular traits, of cults adhering to names, fragmentary saga- 
pictures, but It IS not yet a divine order, a mythic organism, and I no more 
regard this as myth than I regard the ornament of that stage as art. And, be it 
said, the greatest caution is necessary in dealing with the symbols and sagas 
current to-day, or even those current centuries ago, amongst ostensibly primi- 
tive peoples, for in those thousands of years every country m the world has been 
more or less affected by some high Culture alien to it. 

There are, therefore, as many form-worlds of great myth as there are Cul- 
tures and early architectures The antecedents — that chaos of undeveloped 
imagery in which modern folk-lore research, for want of a guiding principle, 
loses itself — do not, on this hypothesis, concern us, but wc are concerned, on 
the other hand, with certain cultural manifestations that have never yet been 
thought of as belonging to this category It was in the Homeric age (iioo-' 
800 B and m the corresponding knightly age of Tcutonism (900-1100 a.d.), 
that IS, the ^pc ages, and neither before nor after them, that the great world- 
image of a new religion came into being The corresponding ages in India and 
Egypt are the Vedic and the Pyramid periods, one day it will be discovered that 
Egyptian mythology did m fact ripen into deph during the Third and Fourth 
Dynasties 

Only in this way can we understand the immense wealth of religious- 
intuitive creations that fills the three centuries of the Imperial Age in Germany. 
What came into existence then was tht Fausnan mytholo^. Hitherto, owing 
to religious and learned preconceptions, cither the Catholic element has been 

» See Vol 11, p 305 
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treated to the exclusion of the Northerti-Heatheti or vice versa, and consequently 
we have been blind to the breadth and the unity of this form-world. In reality 
there is no such difference. The deep change of meaning in the Christian circle 
of ideas is identical, as a creative act, with the consolidation of the old heathen 
cults of the Migrations, It was m this age that the folk-lore of Western Europe 
became an entirety, if the bulk of its material was far older, and if, far later 
again, it came to be linked with new outer experiences and enriched by more 
conscious treatment, yet it was then and neither earlier nor later that it was 
vitalized with its symbolic meaning. To this lore belong the great God- 
legends of the Edda and many motives in the gospel-poetry of learned monks, 
the German hero-tales of Siegfried and Gudrun, Dietrich and Wayland, the 
vast wealth of chivalry-tales, derived from ancient Celtic fables, that was 
simultaneously coming to harvest on French soil, concerning King Arthur and 
the Round Table, the Holy Grail, Tristan, Percival and Roland And with these 
are to be counted — beside the spiritual transvaluation, unremarked but ail the 
deeper for that, of the Passion-Story — the Catholic hagiology of which the 
richest floraison was in the loth and nth Centuries and which produced the 
Lives of the Virgin and the histones of SS Roch, Sebald, Severin, Francis, 
Bernard, Odilia. The Legmda Aurea was composed about 1150 — this was the 
blossommg-time of courtly epic and Icelandic skald-poetry alike. The great 
Valhalla Gods of the North and the mythic group of the “Fourteen Helpers'* 
in South Germany are contemporary, and by the side of Ragnarok, the Twi- 
light of the Gods, in the Voluspa we have a Christian form in the South German 
Muspilli. This great myth develops, like heroic poetry, at the cUmax of the 
early Culture. They both belong to the two primary estates, priesthood and 
nobility; they are at home in the cathedral and the castle and not m the village 
below, where amongst the people the simple saga-world lives on for centuries, 
called “fairy-tale,** “popular beliefs’* or “superstition** and yet inseparable 
from the world of high contemplation.^ 

Nowhere is the final meaning of these religious creations more clearly in- 
dicated than m the history of Valhalla. It was not an original German idea, 
and even the tribes of the Migrations were totally without it. It took shape 
just at ths time, instantly and as an inward necessity, in the consciousness of 
the peoples newly-arisen on the soil of the West. Thus it is “contemporary’* 
with Olympus, which we know from the Homeric epos and which is as little 
Mycenaean as Valhalla is German in origin, Moveover, it is only for the two 
higher estates that Valhalla emerges from the notion of Hel, in the beliefs of 
the people Hel remained the realm of the dead ^ 

The deep inward unity of this Faustian world of myth and saga and the 
complete congruence of its expression-symbolism has never hitherto been 

^ See Voi 11, pp 343 ct sec| , and p 346 

* E. Mogk, C/r/9 Mythol , Grundr d Germ Phiios , III (1900), p. 340. 
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realized, and yet Siegfried, Baldur, Roland, Christ the King in the '*Heli- 
and,” are different names for one and the same figure. Valhalla and Avalon, 
the Round Table and the communion of the Grail-templars, Mary, Frigga and 
Frau Holle mean the same On the other hand, the external provenance of the 
material motives and elements, on which mythological research has wasted an 
excessive zeal, is a matter of which the importance does not go deeper than the 
surface As to the meaning of a myth, its provenance proves nothing. The 
“numen” itself, the primary form of the world-feeling, is a pure, necessary and 
unconscious creation, and it is not transferable What one people takes over 
from another — in ** conversion” or m admiring imitation — is a name, dress 
and mask for its own feeling, never the feeling of that other The old Celtic 
and old Germanic myth-motives have to be treated, like the repertory of 
Classical forms possessed by the learned monk, and like the entire body of 
Christian-Eastern faith taken over by the Western Church, simply as the 
material out of which the Faustian soul in these centuries created a mythic 
architecture of its own. It mattered little whether the persons through whose 
minds and mouths the myth came to life were individual skalds, mission- 
aries, priests or ”thc people,” nor did the circumstance that the Christian 
ideas dictated its forms affect the inward independence of that which had 
come to life. 

In the Classical, Arabian and Western Cultures, the myth of the springtime 
is in each case that which we should expect, in the first static, in the second 
Magian, m the third dynamic. Examine every detail of form, and see how in 
the Classical it is an attitude and m the West a deed, there a being and here a 
will that underlies them, how in the Classical the bodily and tangible, the 
sensuously-saturated, prevails and how therefore in the mode of worshipping 
the centre of gravity lies in the sense-impressive cult, whereas m the North it is 
space, force and therefore a religiousness that is predominantly dogmatic in 
colouring that rule These very earliest creations of the young soul tell us that 
there is relationship between the Olympian figures, the statue and the corpo- 
real Doric temple; between the domical basilica, the “Spirit” of God and 
the arabesque, between Valhalla and the Mary myth, the soaring nave and 
instrumental music. 

The Arabian soul built up its myth in the centuries between Csssar and Con- 
stantine — that fantastic mass of cults, visions and legends that to-day we can 
hardly even survey/ syncretic cults like that of the Syrian Baal and of Isis and 
Mithras not only transported to but transformed in Syrian soil, Gospels, Acts 
of Apostles and Apocalypses in astonishing profusion, Christian, Persian, Jew- 
ish, Ncoplatonist and Manicha^an legends, and the heavenly hierarchy of angels 
and spirits of the Fathers and the Gnostics. In the suffering-story of the 
Gospels, the very epic of the Christian nation, set between the story of Jesus’s child- 
^ See Voi. n, p i.41 ct seq , 306 ct scq. 
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hood and the Acts of the Apostles, and m the Zoroaster-lcgend that is con- 
temporary with It, we are looking upon the hero-figures of Early Arabian epic 
as we see Achilles in the Classical and Siegfried and Percival in the Faustian. The 
scenes of Gethsemane and Golgotha stand beside the noblest pictures of Greek 
and Germanic saga. These Magian visions, almost without exception, grew up 
under the pressure of the dying Classical which, in the nature of things unable 
to communicate its spirit, the more insistently lent its forms. It is almost im- 
possible now to estimate the extent to which given Apoliinian elements had to 
be accepted and transvalued before the old Christian myth assumed the firmness 
that it possessed m the time of Augustine 

IX 

The Classical polytheism, consequently, has a style of its own which puts 
it in a different category from the conceptions of any other world-feelings, 
whatever the superficial affinities may be This mode of possessing gods with- 
out godhead has only existed once, and it was in the one Culture that made the 
statue of naked Man the whole sum of its art. 

Nature, as Classical man felt and knew it about him, viz , a sum of well- 
formed bodily things, could not be deified in any other form but this The 
Roman felt that the claim of Yahweh to be recognized as sole God had some- 
thing atheistic in it. One God, for him, was no God, and to this may be as- 
cribed the strong dislike of popular feeling, both Greek and Roman, for the 
philosophers m so far as they were pantheists and godless Gods are bodies, 
croj/iaTa of the perfectest kind, and plurality was an attribute of bodies alike for 
mathematicians, lawyers and poets. The concept of toXctckou was valid 
for gods as well as for men; nothing was more alien to them than oneness, 
solitariness and self-adequacy, and no existence therefore was possible to them 
save under the aspect of eternal propinquity. It is a deeply significant fact that 
in Hellas of ail countries star-gods, the numina of the Fat, are wanting Helios 
was worshipped only in half-Oriental Rhodes and Selene had no cult at all 
Both are merely artistic modes of expression (it is as such only that they figure 
in the courtly epos of Homer'), elements that Varro would class in the gems myth-' 
tcum and not in the genus cznh The old Roman religion, in which the Classical 
world-feeling was expressed with special purity, knew neithei sun nor moon, 
neither storm nor cloud as deities The forest stirrings and the forest solitude, 
the tempest and the surf, which completely dominated the Nature of Faustian 
man (even that of pre-Faustian Celts and Teutons) and imparted to their 
mythoiogyits peculiar character, left Classical man unmoved. Onlyconcretes — • 
hearth and door, the coppice and the plot field, this particular river and that 
particular hill — condensed into Being for him. We observe that everything 
that has fatness, everything that contains a suggestion of unbounded and un- 
bodied in It and might thereby bring space as Ent and divine into the felt Nature, 
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IS excluded and remains excluded from Classical myth, how should it surprise, 
then, if clouds and honxions, that are the very meaning and soul of Baroque 
landscapes, are totally wanting in the Classical backgroundless frescoes? The 
unlimited multitude of antique gods every tree, every spring, every house, 
nay every part of a house is a god — means that every tangible thing is an 
mdependmt existence, and therefore that none is functionally subordinate to any 
other. 

The bases of the Apollinian and the Faustian Nature-images respectively arc 
in all contexts the two opposite symbols of individual thing and unitary space, 
Olympus and Hades are perfectly sense-definite places, while the kingdom of the 
dwaifs, elves and goblins, and Valhalla and Niflheim are all somewhere or 
other m the universe of space In the old Roman religion “Tellus Mater” is 
not the all-mother but the visible ploughable field itself. Faunas is the wood 
and Vulturnus is the river, the name of the seed is Ceres and that of the harvest 
IS Consus. Horace is a true Roman when he speaks of ” sub Jove ftigido,” under 
the cold sky In these cases there is not even the attempt to reproduce the God 
in any soit of image at the places of worship, for that would be tantamount to 
duplicating him. Even m very late times the instinct not only of the Romans 
but of the Greeks also is opposed to idols, as is shown by the fact that plastic 
art, as it became more and more profane, came into conflict more and mote with 
popular beliefs and the devout philosophy ^ In the house, Janus is the door as 
god, Vesta the hearth as goddess, the tw^o functions of the house are ob^ectivized 
and deified at once A Hellenic river-god (like Achelous, who appears as a bull ,) 
IS definitely understood as being the river and not as, so to say, dwelling in the 
river The Pans ^ and Satyrs are the fields and meadows as noon defines them, 
well bounded and, as having figure, ha\ing also existence. Dryads and Hama- 
drayads are trees, in many places, indeed, individual trees of great stature were 
honoured with garlands and votive offerings without even the formality of a 
name. On the contrary, not a trace of this localized materiality clings to the 
elves, dwarfs, witches, Valkyries and their kindred the armies of departed souls 
that sweep round o’nights. Whereas Naiads are sources, nixies and hags, and 
tree-spints and brownies are souls that are only bound to sources, trees and 
houses, from which they long to be released into the freedom of roaming. This 
is the very opposite of the plastic Naturofeehng, for here things are experienced 
merely as spaces of another kind. A nymph — a spring, that is — assumes 
human form when she would visit a handsome shepherd, but a nixy is an en- 
chanted princess with nenuphars in her hair who comes up at midnight from 
the depths of the pool wherein she dwells Kaiser Barbarossa sits in the Kyfi- 
hauser cavern and Frau Venus in the Horselbcrg. It is as though the Faustian 

1 See p z63. 

2 The paxithciscic idea of Pan, hmdtar m Buropcm poctryt is a conception of iarcr CJa^sacal 
ages, squired in principle from Egypt — Tr 
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universe abhorred anything material and impenetrable. In things, we suspect 
other worlds. Their hardness and thickness is merely appearance, and — a trait 
that would be impossible m Classical myth, because fatal to it — some favoured 
mortals are accorded the power to see through cliffs and crags into the depths. 
But is not just this the secret intent of our physical theories, of each new 
hypothesis? No other Culture knows so many fables of treasures lying in moun- 
tains and pools, of secret subterranean realms, palaces, gardens wherein other 
beings dwell The whole substantiality of the visible world is denied by the 
Faustian Nature-feeling, for which in the end nothing is of earth and the only 
actual IS Space. The fairy-tale dissolves the matter of Nature as the Gothic 
style dissolves the stone-mass of our cathedrals, into a ghostly wealth of forms 
and lines that have shed all weight and acknowledge no bounds. 

The ever-mcreasing emphasis with which Classical polytheism somatically 
individualized its deities is peculiarly evident m its attitude to *' strange gods 
For Classical man the gods of the Egyptians, the Phcrnicians and the Germans, 
in so far as they could be imagined as figures, were as real as his own gods. 
Within his world-feeling the statement that such other gods “do not exist’* 
would have no meaning When he came into contact with the countries of 
these deities he did them reverence. The gods were, like a statue or a polls, 
Euclidean bodies having locality They were beings of the near and not the 
general space. If a man were sojourning m Babylon, for instance, and Zeus and 
Apollo were far away, all the more reason for farucularly honouring the local 
gods. This IS the meaning of the altars dedicated “to the unknown gods,“ 
such as that which Paul so significantly misunderstood in a Magian mono- 
theistic sense at Athens ^ These were gods not known by name to the Greek but 
worshipped by the foreigners of the great seaports (Piraeus, Corinth or other) and 
therefore entitled to their due of respect from him. Rome expressed this with 
Classical clearness in her religious law and in carefully-preserved formulae like, 
for example, the generalis mvocatio.^ As the universe is the sum of things, and 
as gods are things, recognition had to be accorded even to those gods with 
whom the Roman had not yet practically and historically come into relations. 
He did not know them, or he knew them as the gods of his enemies, but they 

^ Few passages in the Acts of the Apostles have obtained a stronger hold on our imagination 
than Paul’s meeting with the altar of the Unknown God *’ at Phalcrum (Acts XVII, 13) And yet 
we have perfectly definite evidence, later than Paul’s time, of the plurality of the gods to whom this 
altar was dedicated Pausanias m his guide-book (I, 14) says “here there arc . altars of the 
gods styled Unknowns, of heroes, etc ” Be 6 €&p re Bvojjia^oftkviav ^Ayudiorreop Kal 

. . /c r X ) Such, however, is the force of our fixed idea that even Sir J G Frazer, m hts 
** Pausanias and Other Studies,” speaks of *‘Thc Altar to the Unknown God which St Paul, and 
Pausanias after him, saw ” More, he follows this up with a description of a dialogue ” attributed 
to Lucian” (xnd Cent, a d ) m which the Unknown God of Athens figures m a Christian discussion, 
but this dialogue (the Philopatns) is almost universally regarded as a much later work, dating at 
earliest from Julian’s time Cmid-4th Cent ) and probably from that of Nicephorus Phocas (loth 
Cent.) — Tf, 

* Wissowa, und Kultus dor Rmer (i9ix), p 38. 
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were gods, for it was impossible for him to conceive the opposite. This is the 
meaning of the sacral phrase in L1V7, VIII, 9, 6; “di quibus est potestas nostro- 
rum hostimnque. ” The Roman people admits that the cade of its own gods 
IS only momentarily bounded, and after reciting these by name it ends the prayer 
thus so as not to infringe the rights of others. According to its sacral law, the 
annexation of foreign territory involves the transfer to Urbs Roma of all the 
religious obligations pertaining to this territory and its gods — which of course 
logically follows from the additive god-feeling of the Classical. Recognition of 
a deity was very far from being the same as acceptance of the forms of its cult, 
thus in the Second Punic War the Great Mother of Pessmus ^ was received in 
Rome as the Sibyl commanded, but the priests who had come m with her cult, 
which was of a highly un-CIassical complexion, practised under strict police su- 
pervision, and not only Roman citizens but even their slaves were forbidden 
under penalty to enter this priesthood. The reception of the goddess gave sat- 
isfaction to the Classical world-feeiing, but the personal performance of her 
despised ritual would have infringed it. The attitude of the Senate in such cases 
IS unmistakable, though the people, with its ever-increasing admixture of 
Eastern elements, had a liking for these cults and in Imperial times the army 
became in virtue of its composition a vehicle (and even the chief vehicle) of the 
Magian world-feeling. 

This makes it the easier to understand how the cult of deified men could be- 
come a necessary element in this religious form-world But here it is necessary 
to distinguish sharply between Classical phenomena and Oriental phenomena 
that have a superficial similarity thereto. Roman emperor-worship — i.e,, 
the reverence of the “genius’* of the living Princes and that of the dead pred- 
ecessors as ’^Divi** — has hitherto been confused with the ceremonial reverence 
of the Ruler which was customary in Asia Minor (and, above all, in Persia,)^ 
and also with the later and quite differently meant Caliph-deification which is 
seen m full process of formation in Diocletian and Constantine. Actually, these 
are all very unlike things. However intimately these symbolic forms were 
interfused in the East of the Empire, in Rome itself the Classical type was 
actualized unequivocally and without adulteration. Long before this certain 
Greeks (e.g., Sophocles, Lysander and, above all, Alexander) had been not merely 
hailed as gods by their flatterers but felt as gods in a perfectly definite sense 
by the people. It is only a step, after all, from the deification of a thing — such 
as a copse or a well or, in the limit, a statue which represented a god — to the 
deification of an outstanding man who became first hero and then god. In this 
case as in the rest, what was reverenced was the perfect shape in which the 
world-stuff, the un-divine, had actualized itself. In Rome the consul on the day 

^ See Ency Bnc , XI ed., article Great Mother of the Gods, — Tr 

8 In Egypt Ptolemy Philadelphus was the first to introduce a rulcr-cuk The reverence chat had 
been paid to the Pharaohs was of quite other significance. 
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of his triumph wore the armour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and m early days his 
face and arms were even painted red, in order to enhance his similarity to the 
terra-cotta statue of the God whose “numen** he for the time being incor- 
porated. 


X 

In the first generations of the Imperial age, the antique polytheism gradually 
dissolved, often without any alteration of outward ritual and mythic ioxm, into 
th^tMagian monotheism.^ A new soul had come up, and it lived the old forms 
in a new mode The names continued, but they covered other numina. 

In all Late-CIassical cults, those of Isis and Cybele, of Mithras and Sol and 
Serapis, the divinity is no longer felt as a localized and formable being In old 
times, Hermes Propylseus had been worshipped at the entrance of the Acropolis 
of Athens, while a few yards away, at the point where later the Erechtheum 
was built, was the cult-site of Hermes as the husband of Aglaure. At the South 
extremity of the Roman Capitol, close to the sanctuary of Juppiter Feretrius 
(which contained, not a statue of the god, but a holy stone, was that of 

Juppiter Optimus Maximus, and when Augustus was laying down the huge 
temple of the latter he was careful to avoid the ground to which the numen of 
the former adhered.^ But in Early Christian times Juppiter Dolichenus or Sol 
Invictus ^ could be worshipped “wheresoever two or three were gathered to- 
gether in his name.’* All these deities more and more came to be felt as a single 
numen, though the adherents of a particular cult would believe that they in 
particular knew the numen in its true shape. Hence it is that Isis could be 
spoken of as the “million-named/’ Hitherto, names had been the designations 
of so many gods different in body and locality, now they arc ntUs of the One 
whom every man has m mind. 

This Magian monotheism reveals itself in all the religious creations that 
flooded the Empire from the East — the Alexandrian Isis, the Sun-god favoured 
by Aurelian (the Baal of Palmyra), the Mithras protected by Diocletian (whose 
Persian form had been completely recast in Syria), the Baalath of Carthage 
(Tanit, Dea Caslcstis ®) honoured by Septimius Severus The importation of 
these figures no longer increases as in Classical times the number of concrete 

^ See Vol 11, pp Z 41 ct seq 

* Significandy enough, the formula of the oath sworn by this stone was not “per Jovis lapidcm’* 
but “per Jovcm lapidcm ” — Tr 

® The Erechtheum, similarly, was a group of cult-sitcs, each refraining from interference with 
the others. — Tr. 

* Juppiter Dolichenus was a local deity of Dolichc in Commagene, whose worship was spread 
over all parts of the Empire by soldiers recruited from that region, the tablet dedicated to him which 
is m the British Museum was found, foi example, near Frankfurt-on-Mam 

Sol Invictus is the Roman official form of Mithras Troop-movements and trade spread his 
worship, like that of Juppiter Dolichenus, over the Empire — Tr 

® To whom the inhabitants of “Roman’* Carthage managed to attach even Dido. — Tr 
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gods. On the contrary, they absorb the old gods into themselves, and do so m 
such a way as to deprive them more and more of picturable shape. Alchemy is 
replacing statics. Correspondingly, instead of the image we more and more 
find symbols — eg., the Bull, the Lamb, the Fish, the Triangle, the Cross — 
coming to the front. In Constantine's *‘in hoc signo vinces*' scarcely an 
echo of the Classical remains. Already there is setting in that aversion to 
human representation that ended in the Islamic and Byzantine prohibitions 
of images. 

Right down to Trajan — long after the last trait of Apollmian world-feeling 
had departed from the soil of Greece — the Roman state-worship had strength 
enough to hold to the Euclidean tendency and to augmmt its world of deities 
The gods of the subject lands and peoples were accorded recognized places of 
worship, with priesthood and ritual, in Rome, and were themselves associated 
as perfectly definite individuals with the older gods But from that point the 
Magian spirit began to gam ground even here, in spite of an honourable re- 
sistance which centred in a few of the very oldest patrician families ^ The god- 
figures as such, as bodies, vanished from the consciousness of men, to make way 
for a transcendental god-feeling which no longer depended on sense-evidences, 
and the usages, festivals and legends melted into one another When m 117 
Caracalla put an end to all sacral-legal distinctions between Roman and foreign 
deities and Isis, absorbing all older female numina, became actually the first 
goddess of Rome ^ (and thereby the most dangerous opponent of Christianity 
and the most obnoxious target for the hatred of the Fathers), then Rome became 
a piece of the East, a religious diocese of Syria. Then the Baals of Doliche, 
Petra, Palmyra and Edessa began to melt into the monotheism of Sol, who be- 
came and remained (till his representative Licimus fell before Constantine) God 
of the Empire. By now, the question was not between Classical and Magian 
— Christianity was in so little danger from the old gods that it could offer them 
a sort of sympathy — but it was, which of the Magian religions should dictate 
religious form to the world of the Classical Empire> The decline of the old 
plastic feeling is very clearly discernible in the stages through which Emperor- 
worship passed — first, the dead emperor taken into the circle of State gods by 
resolution of the Senate (Divus Julius, 41 b c.), a priesthood provided for him 
and his image removed from amongst the ancestor-images that were earned in 
purely domestic celebrations, then, from Marcus Aurelius, no further consecra- 
tions of priests (and, presently, no further building of temples) for the service of 
deified emperors, for the reason that religious sentiment was now satisfied by a 
general **templum divorum", finally, the epithet Dtvus used simply as a rrf/e 
of members of the Imperial family This end to the evolution marks the victory 
of the Magian feeling It will be found that multiple names in the inscriptions 

^ Wissowa, Kx/// md Kdtg d Komer PP 9 ^ 

* Wissowa, u Kult dir Komsr p 355* 
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(such as Isis-Magna Mater-Juno-Astarte-Bcllona, or Mithras-Sol Invictus- 
Hehos) come to signify titles of one sole existent Godhead.^ 

xt 

Atheism is a subject that the psychologist and the student of religion have 
hitherto regarded as scarcely worth careful investigation. Much has been 
written and argued about it, and very roundly, by the free-thought martyr on 
the one hand and the religious zealot on the other. But no one has had any- 
thing to say about the species of athet'^m, or has treated it analytically as an 
individual and definite phenomenon, positive and necessary and intensely sym- 
bolic, or has realized how it is limited m time. 

Is “Atheism** the a pnon constitution of a certain world-consciousness or is 
it a voluntary self-expression? Is one born with it or converted to it? Does the 
unconscious feeling that the cosmos has become godless bring m its tram the 
consciousness that it is so, the realization that “Great Pan is dead*’? Are 
there early atheists, for example in the Doric or the Gothic ages? Are there 
cases of men insisting on describing themselves as atheists who are in fact not 
atheists at 2IP And, on the other hand, can there be civilized men who are not 
wholly or at any rate partially atheist? 

It IS not in dispute (the word itself shows it in all languages) that atheism 
is essentially a negation, that it signifies the foregoing of a spiritual idea and 
therefore the precedence of such an idea, and that it is not the creative act of an 
unimpaired formative power But what is it that it denies? In what way? 
And who is the denier? 

Atheism, rightly undeistood, is the necessary expression of a spirituality 
that has accomplished itself and exhausted its religious possibilities, and is 
declining into the inorganic. It is entirely compatible with a living wistful 
desire for real religiousness ^ — therein resembling Romanticism, which like- 
wise would recall that which has irrevocably gone, namely, the Culture — 
and It may quite well be in a man as a creation of his feeling without his being 
aware of it, without its ever interfering with the habits of his thought or 

^ The symbolic importance of the Title, and its relation to the concept and idea of the Person, 
cannot heie be dealt wich It must su&cc to draw attention to the fact that the Classical is the only 
Culture m which the Title is unknown It would have been in contradiction with the strictly somatic 
character of their names Apart from persona! and family names, only the technical names of offices 
actually exercised were in use “ Augustus ” became at once a personal name, “Cscsar” very soon a 
designation of office The advance of the Magian feeling can be seen m the way in which courtesy- 
expressions of the Late-Roman hurcaucraev, hke “Vir clarissimus,” became permanent titles of 
honour which could be conferred and cancelled In just the same way, the names of old and foreign 
deities became titles of the recognized Godhead, c g , Saviour and Healer (Asklcpios) and Good 
Shepherd (Orpheus) arc titles of Christ In the Classical, jq the contrary, wc find the secondary 
names of Roman deities evolving into independent and separate gods 

2 Diagoras, who was condemned to death by the Athenians for his “godless*' writings, left 
behind him deeply pious dithyrambs Read, too, HcbbcTs diaries and his letters to Eiisc. He ‘did 
not believe m God,” but he prayed 
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challenging his convictions We can understand this if we can see what it 
was that made the devout Haydn call Beethoven an atheist after he had 
heard some of his music. Atheism comes not with the evening of the Culture 
but with the dawn of the Civilization. It belongs to the great city^ to the 
‘‘educated man*‘ of the great city who acquires mechanistically what his fore- 
fathers the creators of the Culture had lived organically. In respect of the 
Classical feeling of God, Aristotle is an atheist unawares. The Hellenistic- 
Roman Stoicism is atheistic like the Socialism of Western and the Buddhism 
of Indian modernity, reverently though they may and do use the word 
“God.” 

But, if this late form of world-feeling and world-image which preludes our 
“second religiousness** is universally a negation of the religious m us, the 
structure of it is different in each of the Civilizations There is no religiousness 
that IS without an atheistic opposition belonging uniquely to itself and directed 
uniquely against itself Men continue to experience the outer world that ex- 
tends around them as a cosmos of well-ordered bodies or a world-cavern or 
efficient space, as the case may be, but they no longer livingly experience the 
sacred causality in it. They only learn to know it in a profane causality that is, 
or is desired to be, inclusively mechanical ^ There are atheisms of Classical, 
Arabian and Western kinds and these differ from one another in meaning and 
in matter. Nietzsche formulated the dynamic atheism on the basis that “God 
is dead,*’ and a Classical philosopher would have expressed the static and 
Euclidean by saying that the “gods who dwell in the holy places are dead,” 
the one indicating that boundless space has, the other that countless bodies 
have, become godless. But dtad space and dead things are the '‘facts** of 
physics. The atheist is unable to experience any difference between the 
Nature-picture of physics and that of religion. Language, with a fine feel- 
ing, distinguishes wisdom and intelligence — the early and the late, the rural 
and the megalopolitan conditions of the soul. Intelligence even sounds athe- 
istic. No one would describe Heraclitus or Meister Eckart as an intelligence, 
but Socrates and Rousseau were intelligent and not “wise** men. There is 
something root-less in the word. It is only from the standpoint of the Stoic 
and of the Socialist, of the typical irreligious man, that want of intelligence 
is a matter for contempt. 

The spiritual in every living Culture is religious, has religion, whether it be 
conscious of it or not. That it exists, becomes, develops, fulfils itself, ts its 
religion. It is not open to a spirituality to be irreligious, at most it can play 
with the idea of irreligion as Medicean Florentines did. But the megalopolitan 
is irreligious, this is part of his being, a mark of his historical position. Bitterly 
as he may feel the inner emptiness and poverty, earnestly as he may long to be 
religious, it is out of his power to be so. All religiousness in the Megalopolis 

1 Sec voi. n, p 376. 
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rests upon seif-deception The degree of piety of which a period is capable is 
revealed in its attitude torwards toleration. One tolerates, either because the 
form-language appears to be expressing something of that which in one’s own 
lived experience is felt as divine, or else because that experience no longer 
contains anything so felt. 

What we moderns have called “Toleration” in the Classical world ^ is an 
expression of the contrary of atheism Plurality of numma and cults is inherent 
in the conception of Classical religion, and it was not toleration but the self- 
evident expression of antique piety that allowed validity to them all. Con- 
versely, anyone who demanded exceptions showed himself t-^so facto as godless. 
Christians and Jews counted, and necessarily counted, as atheists m the 
eyes of anyone whose world-picture was an aggregate of individual bodies; 
and when m Imperial times they ceased to be regarded in this light, the old 
Classical god-feelmg had itself come to an end. On the other hand, respect for 
the form of the local cult whatever this might be, for images of the gods, 
for sacrifices and festivals was always expected, and anyone who mocked or 
profaned them very soon learned the limits of Classical toleration — witness 
the scandal of the Mutilation of the Hermae at Athens and trials for the desecra- 
tion of the Eleusmian mysteries, that is, impious travestying of the sensuous 
clement. But to the Faustian soul (again we see opposition of space and body, 
of conquest and acceptance of presence) dogyna and not visible ritual constitutes 
the essence What is regarded as godless is opposition to doctrine. Here begins 
the spatial-spiritual conception of heresy. A Faustian religion by its very 
nature cannot allow any freedom of conscience; it would be in contradiction 
with Its space-invasive dynamic Even free thinking itself is no exception to 
the rule After the stake, the guillotine; after the burning of the books, their 
suppression; after the power of the pulpit, the power of the Press. Aiinongst us 
there is no faith without leanings to an Inquisition of some sort. Expressed in 
appropriate elcctrodynamic imagery, the field of force of a conviction ad justs 
all the minds within it according to its own intensity. Failure to do so means 
absence of conviction — in ecclesiastical language, ungodliness. For the A^^ol- 
Imian soul, on the contrary, it was contempt of the cult *— in the literal 

sense — that was ungodly, and here its religion admitted no freedom otatmu^k. 
In both cases there was a line drawn between the toleration demanded by tljic 
god-feelmg and that forbidden by it, i 

Now, here the Late-Ciassical philosophy of Sophist-Stoic speculation (J.s 
distinct from the general Stoic disposition) was in opposition to religiouls 
feeling. And accordingly we find the people of Athens — that Athens whicA 
could build altars to “unknown gods persecuting as pitilessly as thj 
Spanish Inquisition. We have only to review the list of Classical thinkers and^ 
historical personages who were sacrificed to the integrity of the cult. Socrates I 

* See Vol. n, p ^44. I 
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and Diagoras were executed for d(rljSeta, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Aristotle, 
Alcibiades only saved themselves by flight. The number of executions for cult- 
impiety, in Athens alone and during the few decades of the Peloponnesian War, 
ran into hundreds After the condemnation of Protagoras, a house-to-house 
search was made for the destruction of his writings. In Rome, acts of this sort 
began (so far as history enables us to trace them) m 181 b.c. when the Senate 
ordered the public burning of the Pythagorean "Books of Numa." ^ This was 
followed by an uninterrupted series of expulsions, both of individual philoso- 
phers and of whole schools, and later by executions and by public burnings of 
books regarded as subversive of religion. For instance, in the time of Caesar 
alone, the places of worship of Isis were five times destroyed by order of the 
Consuls, and Tiberius had her image thrown into the Tiber The refusal to 
perform sacrifice before the image of the Emperor was made a penal offence. 
All these were measures against "atheism,’* in the Classical sense of the word, 
manifested in theoretical or practical contempt of the visible cult. Unless we 
can put our Western feeling of these matters out of action we shall never 
penetrate into the essence of the world-image that underlay the Classical 
attitude to them Poets and philosophers might spin myths and transform 
god-figures as much as they pleased. The dogmatic interpretation of the sensu- 
ous data was everyone's liberty The histones of the gods could be made fun of 
m Satyric drama and comedy — even that did not impugn their Euclidean 
existence. But the statue of the god, the cult, the plastic embodiment of piety 
— It was not permitted to any man to touch these. It was not out of hypocrisy 
that the fine minds of the earlier Empire, who had ceased to take a myth of 
any kind seriously, punctiliously conformed to the public cults and, above all, 
to the cult — deeply real for all classes — of the Emperor. And, on the other 
hand, the poets and thinkers of the mature Faustian Culture were at liberty 
"not to go to Church,** to avoid Confession, to stay at home on procession- 
days and (in Protestant surroundings) to live without any relations with the 
church whatever. But they were not free to touch points of dogma, for that 
would have been dangerous within any confession and any sect, including, 
once more and expressly, free-thought. The Roman Stoic, who without faith 
in the mythology piously observed the ritual forms, has his counterpart in 
those men of the Age of Enlightenment, like Lessing and Goethe, who disre- 
garded the rites of the Church but never doubted the "fundamental truths of 
faith.** 


XII 

If wc turn back from Nature-feeling become form to Nature-knowledge 
become system, we know God or the gods as the oiigm of the images by which 
the intellect seeks to make the world-around comprehensible to itself. Goethe 

^ Livy XL, Z9. Tf, 
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once remarked (to Riemcr)* “The Reason is as old as the World; even the child 
has reason. But it is not applied in all times in the same way or to the same 
objects. The earlier centuries had their ideas in intuitions of the fancy, but 
ours bring them into notions The great vtews of Life were brought into shapes, tnu 
Gods, to-day they are brought into notions. Then the productive force was greater, 
now the destructive force or art of separation- “ The strong religiousness of 
Newton’s mechanics^ and the almost complete atheism of the formulations of 
modern dynamics are of like colour, positive and negative of the same primary 
feeling A physical system of necessity has all the characters of the soul to 
whose world-form it belongs. The Deism of the Baroque belongs with its 
dynamics and its analytical geometry, its three basic principles, God, Freedom 
and Immortality, are in the language of mechanics the principles of inertia 
(Galileo), least action (D’Alembert) and the conservation of energy (J R 
Mayer) 

That which nowadays we call quite generally physics is in reality an artifact 
of the Baroque At this stage the reader will not feel it as paradoxical to asso- 
ciate the mode of representation which rests on the assumption of distant 
forces and the (wholly un-Classical and anything but naive) idea of action-at-a- 
distancc, attraction and repulsion of masses, specially with the Jesuit style of 
architecture founded by Vignola, and to call it accordingly the Jesuit style of 
physics, and I would likewise call the Infinitesimal Calculus, which of neces- 
sity came into being just when and where it did, the Jesuit style of mathematic. 
Within this style, a working hypothesis that deepens the technique of experi- 
mentation IS “correct”, for Loyola’s concern, like Newton’s, was not de- 
scription of Nature but method 

Western physics is by its inward form dogmatic and not ritualistic (kul- 
tisch) Its content is the dogma of Force as identical with space and distance, the 
theory of the mechanical Act (as against the mechanical Posture) in space. 
Consequently its tendency is persistently to overcome the apparent Beginning 
with a still quite Apolhnian-seiisuoos classification of physics into the physics 
of the eye (optics), of the ear (acoustics) and of the skin-sense (heat), it by 
degrees eliminated all sense-impressions and replaced them by abstract systems 
of relations, thus, under the influence of ideas concerning dynamical motion in 
an aether, radiant heat is nowadays dealt with under the heading of “optics,” 
a word which has ceased to have anything to do with the eye. 

“Force” is a mythical quantity, which does not arise out of scientific 
experimentation but, on the contrary, defines the structure thereof a pnon. 
It is only the Faustian conception of Nature that instead of a magnet thinks 

^ In the famous conclusion of his “Optics'* (1706) which made a powerful impression and 
became the startmg-pomt of quite new enunciations of theological problems, Newton limits the 
domain of mechanical causes as against the Divine First Cause, whose perception-organ 1$ ncccs- 
sariljr infinite space itself 
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of a magnetism whose field of force includes a piece of iron, and instead of 
luminous bodies thinks of radiant energy, and that imagines personifications 
like “electricity,” “temperature” and “radioactivity ” ^ 

That this “force” or “energy” is really a numen stiffened into a concept 
(and in nowise the result of scientific experience) is shown by the often over- 
looked fact that the basic principle known as the First Law of Thermody- 
namics ^ says nothing whatever about the nature of energy, and it is properly 
speaking an incorrect (though psychologically most significant) assumption 
that the idea of the “Conservation of Energy” is fixed in it Experimental 
measurement can in the nature of things only establish a number, which number 
we have (significantly, again) named work But the dynamical cast of our 
thought demanded that this should be conceived as a difference of energy, ah 
though the absolute value of energy is only a figment and can never be rendered 
by a definite number There always remains, therefore, an undefined additive 
constant, as we call it, in other words, we always strive to maintain the image 
of an energy that our inner eye has formed, although actual scientific practice 
IS not concerned with it 

This being the provenance of the force-concept, it follows that we can no 
more define it than we can define those other un-Classical words Will and Space. 
There remains always a felt and intuitively-perceived remainder which makes 
every personal definition an almost religious creed of its author Every Baroque 
scientist in this matter has his personal inner experience which he is trying to 
clothe m words. Goethe, for instance, could never have defined his idea of a 
world-force, but to himself it was a certainty. Kant called force the phenome- 
non of an ent-in-itself. “we know substance in space, the body, only through 
forces.” Laplace called it an unknown of which the workings are all that we 
know, and Newton imagined immaterial forces at a distance. Leibmz spoke 
of Vis viva as a quantum 'which together with matter formed the unit that 
he called the monad, and Descartes, with certain thinkers of the i8th Cen- 
tury, was equally unwilling to draw fundamental distinctions between motion 
and the moved. Beside ptentia, vtrtus, impetus we find even in Gothic times 
peri-phrases such as conatus and msus, in which the force and the releasing 
cause are obviously not separated. We can, indeed, quite well differentiate 
between Catholic, Protestant and Atheistic notions of force But Spinoza, a 
Jew and therefore, spiritually, a member of the Magian Culture, could not 

1 As has been shown already, the dynamic structure of our thought was manifested first of all 
when Western languages changed ** feci " to “ ego habco factum,’’ and thereafter we have increasingly 
emphasized the dynamic in the phrases with which wc fix our phenomena We say, for instance, 
that industry finds outlets for itself’* and that Rationalism “ has come into power ” No Classical 
language allows of such expressions No Greek would have spoken of Stoicism, but only of the 
Stoics There is an essential difference, too, between the imagery of Classical and that of Western 
poetry in this respect. 

® The law of the equivalence of heat and work — Tr, 
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absorb the Faustian force-concept at all, and it has no place in his system.^ And 
it is an astounding proof of the secret power of root-ideas that Heinrich Hertz, 
the only Jew amongst the great physicists of the recent past, was also the only 
one of them who tried to resolve the dilemma of mechanics by elimmaUng the 
idea of force. 

The force-dogma is the one and only theme of Faustian physics. That 
branch of science which under the name of Statics has been passed from system 
to system and century to century is a fiction. ** Modern Statics’* is in the same 
position as ** arithmetic” and ” geometry,” which, if the literal and original 
senses of the words be kept to, arc void of meaning in modern analysis, empty 
names bequeathed by Classical science and only preserved because our reverence 
for all things Classical has hitherto debarred us from getting rid of them or 
even recognizing their hollowness There ts no Western statics — that is, no 
interpretation of mechanical facts that is natural to the Western spirit bases 
Itself on the ideas of form and. substance, or even, for that matter, on the ideas 
of space and masS otherwise than m connexion with those of time and force. ^ 
The reader can test this in any department that he pleases. Even “tempera- 
ture,” which of all our physical magnitudes has the most plausible look of 
being static. Classical and passive, only falls into its place in our system when 
It is brought into a force-picture, viz., the picture of a quantity of heat made up 
of ultra-swift subtle irregular motions of the atoms of a body, with temperature 
as the mean ns vtva of these atoms. 

The Late Renaissance imagined that it had revived the Archimedean physics 
just as it believed that it was continuing the Classical sculpture But in the 
one case as in the other it was merely preparing for the forms of the Baroque, 
and doing so out of the spirit of the Gothic. To this Statics belongs the picture- 
subject as It IS in Mantegna’s work and also in that of Signorelli, whose line 
and attitude later generations regarded as stiff and cold. With Leonardo, 
dynamics begins and in Rubens the movement of swelling bodies is already at 
a maximum. 

As late as 16x9 spirit of Renaissance physics appears in the theory of 
magnetism formulated by the Jesuit Nicolaus Cabeo. Conceived m the mould 
of an Aristotelian idea of the world, it was Chke Palladio’s work on architec- 
ture) foredoomed to lead to nothing — not because it was “wrong” in itself 
but because it was in contradiction with the Faustian Nature-feelmg* which, 
freed from Magian leading-strings by the thinkers and researchers of the 14th 
Century, now required forms of its very own for the expression of its world- 
knowledge. Cabeo avoided the notions of force and mass and confined himself 

^ See p 307 

® Original' “Kcmc deiu abcndlandischeti Geist naturliche Art der Dcutuug tncchanischcr 
Tatsachen, wcichc die Begnffc Gestalt und Substanz (allcnfalla Rauin md Masse) statt Raum, Zeit, 
Masse, nod Kraft zugmndc Iiegt ** 
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to the Classical concepts of form and substance — m other words, he went 
back from the architecture of Michelangelo’s last phase and of Vignola to that 
of Michelozzo and Raphael — and the system which he formed was complete 
and self-contained but without importance for the future. A magnetism con- 
ceived as a state of individual bodies and nor as a force in unbounded space was 
incapable of symbolically satisfying the inner eye of Faustian man. What we 
need is a theory of the Far, not one of the Near. Newton’s mathematical- 
mechanical principles required to be made explicit as a dynamics pure and 
entire, and this another Jesuit, Boscovich/ was the first to achieve m 1758- 

Even Galileo was still under the influence of the Renaissance feeling, to 
which the opposition of force and mass, that was to produce, in architecture and 
painting and music alike the element of grand movement, was something strange 
and uncomfortable He therefore limited the idea of force to contact-force 
(impact) and his formulation did not go beyond conservation of momentum 
(quantity of motion) He held fast to mere moved-ness and fought shy of any 
passion of space, and it was left to Leibniz to develop — first in the course of 
controversy and then positively by the application of his mathematical dis- 
coveries — the idea of genuine free and dmcmnal forces (living force, accivum 
thema) The notion of conservation of momentum then gave way to that of 
conservation of living forces, as quantitative number gave way to functional 
number. 

The concept of mass, too, did not become definite until somewhat later. 
In Galileo and Kepler its place is occupied by volume, and it was Newton who 
distinctly conceived it as funcHonal — the world as function of God. That mass 
(defined nowadays as the constant relation between force and acceleration in 
respect of a system of material points) should have no proportionate relation 
whatever to volume was, in spite of the evidence of the planets, a conclusion 
inacceptable to Renaissance feeling 

But, even so, Galileo was forced to inquire into the cames of motion. In a 
genuine Statics, working only with the notions of material and form, this 
question would have had no meaning For Archimedes displacement was a 
matter of insignificance compared with form, which was the essence of all 
corporeal existence, for, if space be Nonent, what efficient can there be external 
to the body concerned? Things are not functions of motion, but they move 
themselves Newton it was who first got completely away from Renaissance 
feeling and formed the notion of distant forces, the attraction and repulsion of 
bodies across space itself. Distance is already in itself a force. The very idea 
of It IS so free from ail sense-perceptible content that Newton himself felt 
uncomfortable with it — in fact it mastered him and not he it It was the spirit 
of Baroque itself, with its bent towards infinite space, that had evoked this 
contrapuntal and utterly un-plastk notion. And m it withal there was a contradic- 

^ See foot-note, p. 314. — Tt. 
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tion. To this day no one has produced an adequate definition of these forccs- 
at-a-distaiice No one has ever yet understood what centrifugal force really is. 
Is the force of the earth rotating on its axis the cause of this motion or vice 
versa? Or are the two identical? Is such a cause, considered per se, a force or 
another motion? What is the difference between force and motion? Suppose 
the alterations m the planetary system to be workings of a centrifugal force, 
that being so, the bodies ought to be slung out of their path [tangentially], 
and as in fact they are not so, we must assume a centripetal force as well. What 
do all these words mean? It is just the impossibility of arriving at order and 
clarity here that led Herts: to do away with the force-notion altogether and 
(by highly artificial assumptions of rigid couplings between positions and 
velocities) to reduce his system of mechanics to the principle of contact (im- 
pact), But this merely conceals and does not remove the perplexities, which are 
of intrinsically Faustian character and rooted in the very essence of dynamics, 
‘‘Can we speak of forces which owe their origin to motion?” Certainly not, 
but can we get rid of prmary notions that are mbom m the Western spirit though 
indefinable? Hertz himself made no attempt to apply his system practically. 

This symbolic difficulty of modern mechanics is in no way removed by the 
potential theory that was founded by Faraday when the centre of gravity of 
physical thought had passed from the dynamics of matter to the electro- 
dynamics of the aether. The famous experimenter, who was a visionary through 
and through — alone amongst the modern masters of physics he was not a 
mathematician — observed in 1846; ”I assume nothing to be true m any part 
of space (whether this be empty as is commonly said, or filled with matter) 
except forces and the lines in which they are exercised ” Here, plain enough, is 
the directional tendency with its intimately organic and historic content, the 
tendency in the knower to live the process of his knowing. Here Faraday is 
metaphysically at one with Newton, whose forces-at-a-distance point to a 
mythic background that the devout physicist declined to examine. The pos- 
sible alternative way of reaching an unequivocal definition of force — viz., 
that which starts from World and not God, from the object and not the subject 
of natural motion-state — was leading at the very same time to the formulation 
of the concept of Energy. Now, this concept represents, as distinct from that 
of force, a quantum of directcdness and not a direction, and is in so far akin to 
Leibniz’s conception of “living force” unalterable in quantity. It will not 
escape notice that essential features of the mass-concept have been taken over 
here; indeed, even the bizarre notion of an atomic structure of energy has been 
seriously discussed. 

This rearrangement of the basic words has not, however, altered the feeling 
that a world-force with its substratum does exist. The motion-problem is as 
insoluble as ever. All that has happened on the way from Newton to Faraday 
— or from Berkeley to Mill — is that the religious deed-idea has been replaced 
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by the irreligious work-idea ^ In the Nature-picture of Bruno, Newton and 
Goethe something divine is working itself out in acts, in that of modern physics 
Nature is domg work for every “process ” within the meaning of the First Law 
of Thermodynamics is or should be measurable by the expenditure of energy 
to which a quantity of work corresponds m the form of “bound energy/* 

Naturally, therefore, we find the decisive discovery of J. R. Mayer coin- 
ciding in time with the birth of the Socialist theory Even economic 
systems wield the same concepts, the value-problem has been m relation with 
quantity of work ^ ever since Adam Smith, who vis-h-vts Quesney and Turgot 
marks the change from an organic to a mechanical structure of the economic 
field. The “work** which is the foundation of modern economic theory has 
purely dynamic meaning, and phrases could be found in the language of eco- 
nomists which correspond exactly to the physical propositions of conservation 
of energy, entropy and least action. 

If, then, we review the successive stages through which the central idea of 
force has passed since its birth in the Baroque, and its intimate relations with 
the form-worlds of the great arts and of mathematics, we find that (i) in the 
17th Century (Galileo, Newton, Leibniz) it is pictorially formed and in unison 
with the great art of oil-painting that died out about 1630, (z) m the i8th 
Century (the “classical** mechanics of Laplace and Lagrange) it acquires the 
abstract character of the fugue-style and is in unison with Bach, and (3) with 
the Culture at its end and the civilized intelligence victorious over the spiritual, 
it appears m the domain of pure analysis, and in particular in the theory of 
functions of several complex variables, without which it is, in its most modern 
form, scarcely understandable. 


XIII 

But with this, it cannot be denied, the Western physics is drawing near to 
the limit of Its possibilities At bottom, its mission as a historical phenomenon 
has been to transform the Faustian Nature-feeling into an intellectual knowl- 
edge, the faith-forms of springtime into the machine-forms of exact science. 
And, though for the time being it will continue to quarry more and more 
practical and even “purely theoretical* ’ results, results as such, whatever their 
kind, belong to the superficial history of a science To its deeps belong only 
the history of its symbolism and its style, and it is almost too evident to be 
worth the saying that in those deeps the essence and nucleus of our science is 
in rapid disintegration. Up to the end of the 19th Century every step was in the 
direction of an inward fulfilment, an increasing purity, rigour and fullness of the 
dynamic Nature-picture — and then, that which has brought it to an optimum 
of theoretical clarity, suddenly becomes a solvent. This is not happening in- 
tentionally — the high intelligences of modern physics are, in fact, unconscious 
^ See p. 355. * See Vol II, p. 618* 
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that it IS happening at all — but from an inherent historic necessity. Just so, 
at the same relative stage, the Classical science inwardly fulfilled itself about 
7.00 B.c. Analysis reached its goal with Gauss, Cauchy and Ricmann, and 
to-day it is only filling up the gaps m its structure. 

This is the origin of the sudden and annihilating doubt that has arisen about 
things that even yesterday were the unchallenged foundation of physical theory, 
about the meaning of the energy-principle, the concepts of mass, space, absolute 
time, and causality-laws generally. This doubt is no longer the fruitful doubt 
of the Baroque, which brought the knower and the object of his knowledge 
together, it is a doubt affecting the very possibility of a Nature-science. To 
take one instance alone, what a depth of unconscious Skepsis there is in the 
rapidly-incrcasing use of enumerative and statistical methods, which aim only 
at ffobahlity of results and forgo in advance the absolute scientific exactitude 
that was a creed to the hopeful earlier generations. 

The moment is at hand now, when the possibility of a self-contained and 
self-consistent mechanics will be given up for good. Every physics, as I have 
shown, must break down over the motion-problem, m which the living person 
of the knower methodically intrudes into the inorganic form-world of the 
known. But to-day, not only is this dilemma still inherent in all the newest 
theories but three centuries of intellectual work have brought it so sharply 
to focus that there is no possibility more of ignoring it. The theory of gravita- 
tion, which since Newton has been an impregnable truth, has now been rec- 
ognissed as a temporally limited and shaky hypothesis. The principle of the 
Conservation of Energy has no meaning if enctgy is supposed to be infinite in 
an infinite space. The acceptance of the principle is incompatible with any 
three-dimensional structure of space, whether infinite or Euclidean or (as the 
Non-Euclidean geometries present it) spherical and of ‘‘finite, yet unbounded** 
volume. Its validity therefore is restricted to “ a system of bodies self-contained 
and not externally influenced** and such a limitation does not and cannot exist 
in actuality. But symbolic infinity was just what the Faustian world-feeling 
had meant to express m this basic idea, which was simply the mechamoal and 
extmshnal re-tdeaUon of the tdea of zmmortahfy and mrld-souL In fact it was a feel- 
ing out of which knowledge could never succeed in forming a pure system. The 
luminiferous asther, again, was an ideal postulate of modern dynamics whereby 
every motion required a something-to-be-moved, but every conceivable hy- 
pothesis concerning the constitution of this asther has broken down under inner 
contradictions, more, Lord Kelvin has proved mathematically that there can 
be no structure of this light-transmitter that is not open to objections. As, 
according to the interpretation of Fresnel’s experiments, the light-waves are 
transversal, the aether would have to be a rigid body (with truly quaint proper- 
ties), but then the laws of elasticity would have to apply to it and m that case 
the waves would be longitudinal. The Maxwell-Hertz equations of the Electro- 
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magnetic Theory of Light, which in fact are pure nameless numbers of indubi- 
table validity, exclude the explanation of the xther by any mechanics whatso- 
ever. Therefore, and having regard also to the consequences of the Relativity 
theory, physicists now regard the aether as pure vacuum. But that, after all, 
IS not very different from demolishing the dynamic picture itself. 

Since Newton, the assumption of constant mass — the counterpart of con- 
stant force — has had uncontested validity. But the Quantum theory of Planck, 
and the conclusions of Niels Bohr therefrom as to the fine structure of atoms, 
which experimental experience had rendered necessary, have destroyed this 
assumption. Every self-contained system possesses, besides kinetic energy, an 
energy of radiant heat which is inseparable from it and therefore cannot be 
represented purely by the concept of mass For if mass is defined by living 
energy it is tpso facto no longer constant with reference to thermodynamic state. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to fit the theory of quanta into the group of hy- 
potheses constituting the “classical” mechanics of the Baroque, moreover, 
along with the principle of causal continuity, the basis of the Infinitesimal Cal- 
culus founded by Newton and Leibniz is threatened ^ But, if these are serious 
enough doubts, the ruthlessly cynical hypothesis of the Relativity theory 
strikes to the very heart of dynamics. Supported by the experiments of A. A. 
Michelson, which showed that the velocity of light remains unaffected by the 
motion of the medium, and prepared mathematically by Lorentz and Minkowski, 
Its specific tendency is to destroy the notion of absolute time Astronomical dis- 
coveries (and here present-day scientists are seriously deceiving themselves) can 
neither establish nor refute it. “Correct” and “incorrect” are not the criteria 
whereby such assumptions are to be tested, the question is whether, m the chaos 
of involved and artificial ideas that has been produced by the innumerable hy- 
potheses of Radioactivity and Thermodynamics, it can hold its own as a useable 
hypothesis or not But however this may be, it has abolished the constancy of those 
physical quantities into the definition of which Hme has entered ^ and unlike the antique 
statics, the Western dynamics knows only such quantities. Absolute measures 
of length and rigid bodies are no more. And with this the possibility of 
absolute quantitative delimitations and therefore the “classical” concept of 
mass as the constant ratio between force and acceleration fall to the ground — 
)ust after the quantum of action, a product of energy and time, had been set 
up as a new constant. 

If wc make it clear to ourselves that the atomic ideas of Rutherford and 
Bohr 2 signify nothing but this, that the numerical results of observations 
have suddenly been provided with a picture of a planetary world within the 
atom, instead of that of atom-swarms hitherto favoured, if we observe how 

^ See M VHnek, Entstehuni md htsherige EntwicklmgderQuanUntheorte(i^v^,^^ 17-^5. 

* Which m many cases have led to the supposition that the actual existence*' of atoms has now 
at last been proved — a singular throw-back to the materialism of the preceding generation. 
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rapidly card-houses of hypothesis are run up nowadays, every contradiction 
being immediately covered up by a new hurried hypothesis, if we reflect on 
how little heed is paid to the fact that these images contradict one another and 
the classical* * Baroque mechanics alike, we cannot but realise that the great 
style of tdeation ts at an end and that, as in architecture and the arts of form, a 
sort of craft-art of hypothesis-buildmg has taken its place. Only our extreme 
maestria in experimental technique true child of its century — hides the 
collapse of the symbolism. 


XIV 

Amongst these symbols of decline, the most conspicuous is the notion of 
Entropy, which forms the subject of the Second Law of Thermodynamics The 
first law, that of the conservation of energy, is the plain formulation of the 
essence of dynamics — not to say of the constitution of the West-European 
soul, to which Nature is necessarily visible only m the form of a contrapuntal- 
dynamic causality (as against the static-plastic causality of Aristotle). The 
basic element of the Faustian world-picture is not the Attitude but the Deed 
and, mechanically considered, the Process, and this law merely puts the 
mathematical character of these processes into form as variables and constants. 
But the Second Law goes deeper, and shows a has in Nature-happenings which 
IS in no wise imposed a fnorz by the conceptual fundamentals of dynamics. 

Mathematically, Entropy is represented by a quantity which is fixed by 
the momentary state of a self-contained system of bodies and under all 
physical and chemical alterations can only increase, never diminish, m the 
most favourable conditions it remains unchanged Entropy, like Force and 
Will, IS something which (to anyone for whom this form-world is accessible 
at all) is inwardly clear and meaningful, but is formulated differently by every 
different authority and never satisfactorily by any. Here again, the intellect 
breaks down where the world-feeling demands expression. 

Nature-processes in general have been classified as irreversible and reversible, 
according as entropy is increased or not. In any process of the first kind, free 
energy is converted into bound energy, and if this dead energy is to be turned 
once more into living, this can only occur through the simultaneous binding of 
a further quantum of living energy in some second process; the best-known 
example is the combustion of coal — that is, the conversion of the living 
energy stored up in it into heat bound by the gas form of the carbon dioxide, 
if the latent energy of water is to he translated into steam -pressure and thereafter 
into motion ^ It follows that in the world as a whole entropy continually 

^ This sentence follows the original word for word and phrase for phrase. Its significance 
depends wholly on the precise meaning to be attached to such words as *‘dcad.'’ **frcc,” "latent,” 
and to attempt any sharper formulation of the processes in English would require not only the 
definition of these (or other) basic terms but also extended description of what they imply 

The Second Law of Thermodynamics is something which is absorbed hy^ rather than specified for, 
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increases, that is, the dynamic system is manifestly approaching to some final 
state, whatever this may be Examples of the irreversible processes are con- 
duction of heat, diffusion, friction, emission of light and chemical reactions; 
of reversible, gravitation, electric oscillations, electromagnetic waves and 
sound-wav-es. 

What has never hitherto been fully felt, and what leads me to regard the 
Entropy theory (1850) as the beginning of the destruction of that masterpiece of 
Western intelligence, the old dynamic physics, is the deep opposition of theory 
and actuality which is here for the first time introduced into theory itself. 
The First Law had drawn the strict picture of a causal Nature-happening, but 
the Second Law by introducing irreversibility has for the first time brought into 
the mechanical-logicai domain a tendency belonging to immediate life and 
thus in fundamental contradiction with the very essence of that domain. 

If the Entropy theory is followed out to its conclusion, it results, firsplj^ 
that in theory all processes must be reversible — which is one of the basic 
postulates of dynamics and is reasserted with all rigour in the law of the 
Conservation of Energy — but, secondly ^ that in actuality processes of Nature 
in their entirety are irreversible. Not even under the artificial conditions of 
laboratory experiment can the simplest process be exactly reversed, that is, 
a state once passed cannot be re-established. Nothing is more significant of 
the present condition of systematics than the introduction of the hypotheses 
of ** elementary disorder'’ for the purpose of smoothing-out the contradiction 
between intellectual postulate and actual experience. The “smallest particles*' 
of a body (an image, no more) throughout perform reversible processes, but in 
actual things the smallest particles are in disorder and mutually interfere; and 
so the irreversible process that alone is experienced by the observer is linked 
with increase of entropy by taking the mean probabilities of occurrences. And 
thus theory becomes a chapter of the Calculus of Probabilities, and in lieu 
of exact we have statistical methods 

Evidently, the significance of this has passed unnoticed. Statistics belong, 
like chronology, to the domain of the organic, to fluctuating Life, to Destiny 
and Incident and not to the world of laws and timeless causality. As everyone 
'^nows, statistics serve above all to characterize political and economic, that is, 
historical, developments. In the ''classicar* mechanics of Galileo and Newton 
there would have been no room for thdm. And if, now, suddenly the contents 
of that field are supposed to be understood and understandable only statistically 

the student Elsewhere m this English edition, indications have been frequently given to enable the 
ordinary student to follow up matters referred to more allusively m the text. But in this difficult 
domain such minor aids would be worthless All that is possible is to recommend such students to 
make a very careful study of some plain statement of the subject like Professor Soddy’s '‘Matter and 
Energy’* (especially chapters 4 and 5) and to follow this up — to the extent that his mathematical 
knowledge permits — in the articles Energy ^ Energmes and Thermodynamics in the Ency. Brit,, XI cd 
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and under the aspect of Probability — instead of under that of the priori 
exactitude which the Baroque thinkers unanimously demanded — what does 
it mean^ It means that the object of understanding is ourselves. The Nature 
“ known'* m this wise is the Nature that we know by way of living experience, 
that we live in ourselves What theory asserts (and, being itself, must assert) — 
to wit, this ideal irreversibility that never happens m actuality — represents a 
relic of the old severe intellectual form, the great Baroque tradition that had 
contrapuntal music for twin sister. But the resort to statistics shows that the 
force that that tradition regulated and made effective is exhausted Becoming 
and Become, Destiny and Causality, historical and natural-science elements are 
beginning to be confused. Formulje of life, growth, age, direction and death 
are crowding up. 

That IS what, from this point of view, irreversibility m world-processes has 
to mean. It is the expression, no longer of the physical “t** but of genuine 
hstoncal, inwardly-expenenced Time, which is identical with Destiny. 

Baroque physics was, root and branch, a strict systematic and remained so 
for as long as its structure was not racked by theories like these, as long as its 
field was absolutely free from anything that expressed accident and mere proba- 
bility But directly these theories come up, it becomes physiognomic “The 
course of the world * * is followed out. The idea of the end of the world appears, 
under the veil of formulae that are no longer m their essence formula at all. 
Something Goethian has entered into physics — and if we understand the 
deeper significance of Goethe's passionate polemic against Newton m the “Far- 
bcnlchre’* ^ we shall realize the full weight of what this means For therein 
intuitive vision was arguing against reason, life against death, creative image 
against normative law The critical form-world of liztutc-biowkdge came out 
of Nature-/?^/iE«g, God-feeling, as the evoked contrary. Here, at the end of 
the Late period, it has reached the maximal distance and is turning to come 
home. 

So, once more, the imaging-power that is the efficient in dynamics conjures 
up the old great symbol of Faustian man's historical passion, Care — the out- 
look into the farthest far of past and future, the back-looking study of history, 
the foreseeing state, the confessions and introspections, the bells that sounded 
over all our country-sides and measured the passing of Life The ethos of the 
word Time, as we alone feel it, as instrumental music alone and no statue- 
plastic can carry it, is directed upon an am^ This aim has been figured in every 
life-image that the West has conceived — as the Third Kingdom, as the New 
Age, as the task of mankind, as the issue of evolution. And it is figured, as the 
destined end-state of all Faustian “Nature,** in Entropy. 

Directional feeling, a relation of past and future, is implicit already in the 
mythic concept of foice on which the whole of this dogmatic form-world 

^ Sec foot-note, p 157 
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rests, and in the desciiption of natural processes it emerges distinct It would 
not be too much, therefore, to say that entropy, as the mtellecruarform in 
which the infinite sum of nature-events is assembled as a hstomal and physi- 
ognomic unit, tacitly underlay all physical concept-formation from the outset, 
so that when it came out (as one day if was bound to come out) it was as a 
“discovery'* of scientific induction claiming “support” from all the other 
theoretical elements of the system The more dynamics exhausts its inner 
possibilities as it nears the goal, the more decidedly the historical characters 
in the picture come to the front and the more insistently the organic necessity 
of Destiny asserts itself side by side with the inorganic necessity of Causality, 
and Direction makes itself felt along with capacity and intensity, the factors 
of pure extension. The course of this process is marked by the appeal ance of 
whole senes of daring hypotheses, all of like sort, which are only apparently 
lemanded by experimental results and which in fact world-feeling and myth- 
ology imagined as long ago as the Gothic age 

Above all, this is manifested in the bizarre hypotheses of atomic disintegra- 
tion which elucidate the phenomena of radioactivity, and according to which 
uranium atoms that have kept their essence unaltered, in spite of all external 
influences, for millions of years, quite suddenly without assignable cause 
explode, scattering their smallest particles over space with velocities of thou- 
sands of kilometres per second Only a few individuals in an aggregate of 
radioactive atoms are struck by Destiny thus, the ncighboms being entirely 
unalFected. Here too, then, is a picture of history and not “Nature,” and 
although statistical methods here also prove to be necessary, one might almost 
say that m them mathematical number has been replaced by chronological/ 

With ideas like these, the mythopoetic force of the Faustian soul is returning 
to Its origins. It was at the outset of the Gothic, just at the time when the 
first mechanical clocks were being built, that the myth of the world’s end, 
Ragnarok, the Twilight of the Gods, arose It may be that, like all the re- 
putedly old-German myths Ragnarok (whether in the Voluspa form or as the 
Christian Muspilli) was modelled more or less on Classical and particularly 
Christian-Apocalyptic motives Nevertheless, it is the expression and symbol 
of the Faustian and of no other souL The Olympian college is historyJess, it 
knows no becoming, no epochal moments, no aim. Bur the passionate thrust 
into distance is Faustian Force, Will, has an aim, and where there is an aim 
there is for the inquiring eye an end. That which the perspective of oil-pamtiag 
expressed by means of the vanishing point, the Baroque park by its pomt de 
and analysis by the nth term of an infinite senes — the conclusion, that is, of 
a willed dircctedness — assumes here the form of the concept. The Faust 
of the Second Part is dying, for he has reached his goal. What the myth of 

^ The application of the idea of " lifetime** to elements has an fact produced the conception of 
half-ttaasfortnatioti times*’ [such as 3 85 days for K.adium Emanation — ‘TrJ. 
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Gottcrddmmcrung sigai&ed of old, the irreligious form of it, the theory of 
Efltropy, signifies to-day — world's end as completion of an inwardly necessary 
evolution. 

XV 

It remains now to sketch the last stage of Western science. From our stand- 
point of to-day, the gently-sloptng route of decline is clearly visible 

This too, the power of looking ahead to inevitable Destiny, is part of the 
historical capacity that is the peculiar endowment of the Faustian The Clas- 
sical died, as we shall die, but it died unknowing. It believed in an eternal 
Being and to the last it lived its days with frank satisfaction, each day spent as 
a gift of the gods But we know our history. Before us there stands a last 
spiritual crisis that will involve all Europe and America What its course will 
be, Late Hellenism tells us. The tyranny of the Reason — of which we are 
not conscious, for we are ourselves its apex — is m every Culture an epoch 
between man and old-man, and no more. Its most distinct expression is the 
cult of exact sciences, of dialectic, of demonstration, of causality. Of old the 
Ionic, and m our case the Baroque were its rising limb, and now the question 
is what form will the down-curve assume? 

In this very century, I prophesy, the century of scientific-critical Alexandri- 
anism, of the great harvests, of the final formulations, a new element of inward- 
ness will arise to overthrow the will-to-victory of science. Exact science must 
presently fall upon its own keen sword First, in the i8th Century, its methods 
were tried out, then, in the 19th, its powers, and now its historical r 61 e is 
critically reviewed. But from Skepsis there is a path to “ second religiousness,’* 
which is the sequel and not the preface of the Culture Men dispense with 
proof, desire only to believe and not to dissect. 

The individual renounces by laying aside books The Culture renounces by 
ceasing to manifest itself m high scientific intellects But science exists only 
in the living thought of great savant-generations, and books are nothing if 
they are not living and effective in men worthy of them Scientific results are 
merely items of an intellectual tradition. It constitutes the death of a science 
that no one any longer regards it as an event, and an orgy of two centuries of 
exact scicntific-ness brings satiety. Not the individual, the soul of the Culture 
itself has had enough, and it expresses this by putting into the field of the day 
ever smaller, narrower and more unfruitful investigators. The great century of 
the Classical science was the third, after the death of Aristotle; when Archime- 
des died and the Romans came, it was already almost at its end. Our great cen- 
tury has been the 19th. Savants of the calibre of Gauss and Humboldt and 
Helmholtz were already no more by 1900. In physics as in chemistry, in biol- 
ogy as in mathematics, the great masters are dead, and we are now experiencing 
the decrescendo of brilliant gleaners who arrange, collect and finish-off like the 
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Alexandrian scholars of the Roman age. Everything that does not belong to 
the matter-of-fact side of life — to politics, technics or economics — exhibits 
the common symptom After Lysippus no great sculptor, no artist as man-of- 
destiny, appears, and after the Impressionists no painter, and after Wagner no 
musician. The age of Cassarism needed neither art nor philosophy. To Eratos- 
thenes and Archimedes, true creatois, succeed Posidonius and Pliny, collectors 
of taste, and finally Ptolemy and Galen, mere copyists. And, just as oil-pamting 
and instrumental music ran through their possibilities in a few centuries, so 
also dynamics, which began to bud about 1600, is to-day in the grip of 
decay 

But before the curtain falls, there is one more task for the historical Faustian 
spirit, a task not yet specified, hitherto not even imagined as possible. There 
has still to be written a morphology of the exact sciences, which shall discover how 
all laws, concepts and theories inwardly hang together as forms and what they 
have meant as such m the life-course of the Faustian Culture The re-treatment 
of theoretical physics, of chemistry, of mathematics as a sum of symbols — 
this will be the definitive conquest of the mechanical world-aspect by an intui- 
tive, once more religious, world-outlook, a last master-effort of physiognomic 
to break down even systematic and to absorb it, as expression and symbol, into 
its own domain. One day we shall no longer ask, as the 19th Century asked, 
what are the valid laws underlying chemical affinity or diamagnetism — rather, 
we shall be amazed indeed that minds of the first order could ever have been 
completely preoccupied by questions such as these We shall inquire whence 
came these forms that were prescribed for the Faustian spirit, why they had to 
come to our kind of humanity particularly and exclusively, and what deep 
meaning there is in the fact that the numbers that we have won became phe- 
nomenal in )ust this picture-likc disguise. And, be it said, we have to-day 
hardly yet an inkling of how much in our reputedly objective values and 
experiences is only disguise, only image and expression. 

The separate sciences — epistemology, physics, chemistry, mathematics, as- 
tronomy — arc approaching one another with acceleration, converging towards 
a complete identity of results The issue will be a fusion of the form-worlds, 
which will present on the one hand a system of numbers, functional in nature 
and reduced to a few ground-formulse, and on the other a small group of theo- 
ries, denominators to those numerators, which in the end will be seen to be 
myths of the springtime under modern veils, reducible therefore — and at 
once 'of necessity reduced — to picturable and physiognomically significant 
characters that are the fundamentals. This convergence has not yet been 
observed, for the reason that since Kant — indeed, since Leibniz — there has 
been no philosopher who commanded the problems of all the exact sciences. 

Even a century ago, physics and chemistry were foreign to one another, but 
to-day they cannot be handled separately — witness spectrum analysis, radio- 
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activity, radiation of heat While fifty years ago the essence of chemistry could 
still be described almost without mathematics, to-day the chemical elements 
are in course of volatilizing themselves into the mathematical constants of 
variable relation-complexes, and with the sense-comprehensifaihty of the ele- 
ments goes the last trace of magnitude as the term is Classically and plastically 
understood Physiology is becoming a chapter of organic chemistry and is 
making use of the methods of the Infinitesimal Calculus The branch of the 
older physics — distinguibhed, according to the bodily senses concerned in each, 
as acoustics, optics and heat — have melted into a dynamic of matter and a 
dynamic of the aether, and these again can no longer keep their frontiers mathe- 
matically clear. The last discussions of epistemology are now>^ uniting with 
those of higher analysis and theoretical physics to occupy an almost inac- 
cessible domain, the domain to which, for example, the theory of Relativity 
belongs or ought to belong. The sign-ianguage m which the emanation-theory 
of radioactivity expresses itself is completely dc-sensualizcd. 

Chemistry, once concerned with defining as sharply as possible the qualities 
of elements, such as valency, weight, affinity and reactivity, is setting to work 
to get nd of these sensible traits The elements are held to differ in character 
according to their derivation from this or that compound. They are represented 
to be complexes of different units which indeed behave (“actually’’) as units 
of a higher order and are not practically separable but show deep differences 
m point of radioactivity. Through the emanation of radiant energy degrada- 
tion IS always going on, so that we can speak of the hfetme of an element, in 
formal contradiction with the original concept of the element and the spirit 
of modern chemistry as created by Lavoisier All these tendencies are bringing 
the ideas of chemistry very close to the theory of Entropy, with its suggestive 
opposition of causality and destiny, Nature and History. And they indicate 
the paths that our science is pursuing — on the one hand, towards the dis- 
covery that its logical and numerical results are identical with the structure 
of the reason itself, and, on the other, towards the revelation that the whole 
theory which clothes these numbers merely represents the symbolic expression 
of Faustian life. 

And here, as our study draws to its conclusion, we must mention the truly 
Faustian theory of “ aggregates,” one of the weightiest in all this form-world 
of our science. In sharpest antithesis to the older mathematic, it deals, not 
with singular quantities but with the aggregates constituted by all quantities 
[or objects] having this or that specified morphological similarity — for in- 
stance all square numbers or all differential equations of a given type. Such an 
it conceives as a new unit, a new numier of higher order, and subjecting 
it to criteria of new and hitherto quite unsuspected kinds such as “potency,” 
“order,” “equivalence,” “countableness,” and devising laws and operative 
methods for it m respect of these criteria Thus is being actualized a last 
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extension of the function-theory ^ Little by little this absorbed the whole of 
our mathematic, and now it is dealing with variables by the principles of the 
Theory of Groups m respect of the character of the function and by those of 
the Theory of Aggregates m respect of the values of the vaiiables. Mathe- 
matical philosophy IS well aware that these ultimate meditations on the 
nature of number are fusing with those upon pure logic, and an algebra ot 
logic IS talked of The study of geometrical axioms has become a chapter of 
epistemology 

The aim to which all this is striving, and which m particular every Nature- 
researcher feels m himself as an impulse, is the achievement of a pure numerical 
transcendence, the complete and inclusive conquest of the visibly apparent and 
Its replacement by a language of imagery unintelligible to the layman and 
impossible of sensuous realization — but a language that the great Faustian 
symbol of Infinite space endows with the dignity of inward necessity. The 
deep scepticism of these final judgments links the soul anew to the forms of 
early Gothic religiousness The inorganic, known and dissected world-around, 
the World as Nature and System, has deepened itself until it is a pure sphere 
of functional numbers. But, as we have seen, number is one of the most primary 
symbols in evety Culture, and consequently the way to pure number is the 
return of the waking consciousness to its own secret, the revelation of its own 
formal necessity. The goal reached, the vast and ever more meaningless and 
threadbare fabric woven around natural science fails apart It was, after all, 
nothing but the inner structure of the “Reason,” the grammar by w^hich it 
believed it could overcome the Visible and extract therefrom the True But 
what appears under the fabric is once again the earliest and deepest, the Myth, 
the immediate Becoming, Life itself The less anthropomorphic science believes 
Itself to be, the more anthropomorphic it is. One by one it gets rid of the 
separate human traits in the Nature-picture, only to find at the end that the 
supposed pure Nature which it holds in its hand is — humanity itself, pure and 
complete Out of the Gothic soul grew up, till it overshadowed the religious 
world-picture, the spirit of the City, the alter ego of irreligious Nature-science. 
But now, in the sunset of the scientific epoch and the rise of victorious Skepsis, 
the clouds dissolve and the quiet landscape of the morning reappears la ail 
distinctness 

The final issue to which the Faustian wisdom tends — though it is only in 
the highest moments that it has seen it — is the dissolution of all knowledge 
into avast system of morphological relationships. Dynamics andAnalysis are in 
respect of meaning, form-language and substance, identical with Romanesque 
ornament, Gothic cathedrals, Christian-German dogma and the dynastic state. 

^ The text of this paragraph has been slightly condensed, as in such a field as this of philosophi- 
cal mathematics partial indications would serve no useful purpose The mathematical reader may 
refer to the articles Functson, Number, and Gn^ups in the Ency Brtt., XI ed — Tr. 
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One and the same world-feeling speaks in all of them. The^ were born with, 
and they aged with, the Faustian Culture, and they present that Culture in the 
world of day and space as a historical drama. The uniting of the several scien- 
tific aspects into one will bear ail the marks of the great art of counterpoint. 
An tnfimtmmal mmic of the boundless mrld-space — that is the deep unresting 
longing of this soul, as the orderly statuesque and Euclidean Cosmos was the 
satisfaction of the Classical That — formulated by a logical necessity of Faust- 
ian reason as a dynamic-imperative causality, then developed into a dictato- 
rial, hard-working, world-transforming science — is the grand legacy of the 
Faustian soul to the souls of Cultures yet to be, a bequest of immensely 
transcendent forms that the heirs will possibly ignore. And then, weary after 
Its striving, the Western science returns to its spiritual home. 
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Aryan hero-talcs, contemporaries, table 1 
Asklcpios, as Christian tide, 4o8« 

Astrology, cultural attitude, 15X, 147 
Astronomy, Classical Culture and, 9, heliocen- 
tric system, 68, 139, dimensional figures, 83, 
cultural significance, 33o~33X 
Ataraxia, Stoic ideal, 343, 347, 3 51, 361 
Atheism, and “God”, 31x22, as definite phe- 
nomenon, position, 408, 409, cultural basis of 
structure, 409, and toleration, 410, 411 
Athene, as goddess, x68 

Athens, and Paris, 27, culture city, 3x, as 
religious, 358 
Athtar, temples, xio 
Atlantis, and voyages of Northmen, 33x22 
Atmosphere, in painting, xSy 
Atomic theories, Boscovich’s, 31422 , cultural 
basis, 384-387, 419, disintegration hypoth- 
eses, 4x3 


iti 

Augustan Age, Atticism, 1822 
Augustine, Saint, and time, 1x4, 140, and Jesus, 
347, contemporaries, table 1 
Augustus, as epoch, 140, statue, X95 
Aurclian, favourite god, 406, contemporaries, 
table 111 

Avalon, and Valhalla, 401 
Avesta See Zend Avesta 
Aviation, Leonardo's interest, i79 
Avicenna, on light, 381, contemporaries, table 1 
Axum, empire, and world-history, 16, 108, 10922 , 

XX3 

Baadcr, Franz X von, and dualism, 307 
Baal, shrines as basilicas, 10922 , cults, 406, 407, 
contemporaries, table 1 

Baalbek, basilica, X0922 , Sun Temple as pscudo- 
morphic, xio 

Babylon, and time, 9, 15, geographical science, 
10, place in history, 17, autumnal city, 79 
Baccio della Porta See Bartholommco 
Bach, John Sebastian, contemporaries, 17, 1 11, 
417, cable 11, as analysist, 6x, contemporary 
mathematic, 78, fugue, 130, and dominance 
of music, 131, and popularity, 143, pure 
music, 183, ease, 191, ethical passion, 355, 
God- feeling, 394 

Bachofen, Johann J , Classical ideology, x8, on 
stone, 188 

Backgrounds, in Renaissance art, X37, m Western 
painting, X39, in Western gardening, 140 See 
aUo Depth-expcficnce 

Bacon, Francis, Shakespeare controversy, 13522. 
Bacon, Roger, world-conception, 99, and mechan- 
ical necessity, 391, contemporaries, table 1 
Bahr, Georg, architecture, 185 
Baghdad, autumnal city, 79, contemporary 
cities, I IX, philosophy of school, 148, 306, 
307, contemporaries of school, tabic x 
Ballade, origin, XX9 
Bamberg Cathedral, sculpture, X35 
Barbarossa, symbolism, 403 
Baroque, mathematic, 58, 77, musical associa- 
tion, 87, xx8« , 130, as stage of style, xoi, 
sculpture as allegory, 11922 , origin, 136, depth- 
experience in painting, 139, m gardening, X40, 
portraits, 165, Michelangelo’s relation, xy/, 
philosophy, reason and will, 308, soul, 313, 
314, contemporaries, table 11 See also Arc 
Bartolommeo, Fra (Baccio della Porta), and 
line, x8o, dynamic God-fecling, 394 
Basilica, as pscudomofphic type, X09, xio, and 
Western cathedral, xii, XX4, contemporaries, 
table 11 

Basilica of Maxentms (Constantine), Arabian 
influences, xix 
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Basra School, philosophy, 148, 306, contempo- 
raries, table 1 

Basso conHnuo See Thoroughbass 
Baths of Caracalla, Syrian workmen, xii, xii 
Battista of Urbino, portrait, X79 
Baudelaire, Picrrc Charles, sensuousoess, 35, 
autumnal accent, X41 , and the decadent, X9X 
Bayle, Pierre, and imperialism, 150 
Bayreuth See Wagner 

Beauty, transience, cultural basis, 194, as Classi- 
cal r6ie, 317 

Become, Civilisation as, 31, 46, philosophers, 
49» , explained, relationships, 53, and learn- 
ing, 56, and extension, 56, and mathematical 
numte, 70, 95 , relation to nature and history, 
94-98, lox, 103, and symbolism, loi, and 
causality and destiny, 119, and problem of 
time, ixx, and mortality, 167, in art, 194 
See also Btzotmng, Causality, Nature, Space 
Becoming, and history, X5, 94'-98, lox, 103, 
philosophers, 49?? , explained, relationships, 
53, intuition, 56, and direction, 56, and 
chronological number, 70, relation to nature 
and destiny and causality, 119, 138, 139, and 
mathematics, 1x5, ix6, in art, 194 See also 
Become, Destiny, History, Time 
Beech, as symbol, 396 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, contemporary mathe- 
matic, 78, 90, and pure reason, ixo, and 
imagination, xxo, orchestration, X31, in- 
wardness, “brown” music, X51, X5X, x5x« , 
music as confession, X64, period, X84, strain- 
ing, X91, contemporaries, table 11 
Bell, as Western symbol, i34« 

Belhni, Giovanni, and portrait, xyx, X73 
Benares, autumnal city, 99 
Benedetto da Maiano, and ornament, X38, and 
portrait, X7X 

Bcntham, Jeremy, and imperialism, 150, and 
economic ascendency, 367, contemporaries, 
tabic 1 

Bcrengar of Tours, controversy, 185 
Berkeley, George, on mathematics and faith, 78^ 
Berlin, megalopoiitanism, 33, as irreligious, 79, 
358 

Berlioz, Hector, contemporaries, tabic 11 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Saint, contemporaries, 
400, table 1 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, architecture, 87, 
X31, X44, X45, contemporaries, table 11 
Bernward, Saint, as architect, io7» , xo6 
Berry, Duke of, Books of Hours, 139 
Beyle, Henri See Stendhal 
Bible, and periodic history, 18, as Arabian 
symbol, X48 See also Christianity 
Bicdcrmcycr, contemporaries, tabic 11 


Bmchois, fegide, music, 130 
Binomial theorem, discovery, 75 
Biography, and portraiture, ix, Cultures and, 
13, 14, and character, 316, and Western 
tragedy, 318 See also Portraiture 
Biology, and preordained life-duration, 108, in 
politics, 156, as weakest science, 157, and 
Civilization, 360 

Bismarck, Furst von, wars and cultural rhythm, 
I io« , and destiny, 145 , morale, 349 
Bizet, Georges, “brown” music, X5X 
Blood, Leonardo’s discovery of circulation, X78 
Blue, symbolism, X45, 146 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, and Homer, x68?jt 
Body, as symbol of Classical Culture, 174, and 
geometrical systems, X76/2 , in Arabian phi- 
losophy, X48, and soul, Classical expression, 
X59-X61 See also Sculpture, Spirit 
Bocklin, Arnold, act and portrait, xyin , paint- 
ing, X89, X90 

Boehme, Jakob, contemporaries, table 1 
Bogomils, iconoclasts, 383 
Bohr, Niels, and mass, 385, 419 
Boltzmann, Ludwig, on probability, 380s 
Boniface, Saint, as missionary, 360 
Book, and cult-buildmg, 197^ 

Books of Hours, Berry’s, X39 

Books of Numa, burning, 41 1 

Boomerang, and mathematical instinct, 58 

Borgias, Hellenic sorriness, X73 

Boscovich, Buggiero Giuseppe, and physics, 

. 415 

Botticelli, Sandro, Dutch influence, X36, gold- 
smith, 137, and portrait, X71, zyz 
Boucher, Francois, and body, X71 
Boulle, Andre C , Chippendale’s ascendency, i5oe. 
Bourbons, analogy, 39 
Boyle, Robert, and element, 384 
Brahmanism, transvaluation, 351, Buddhist in- 
terpretation of Karma, 357; contemporaries 
of Brahmanas , table 1 See also Indian Culture 
Brain, and soul, 367 

Bramantc, Donato d’ Angnolo, plan of St Peter's, 
184 

Brancacci Chapel, X37, X79 

Brass musical instruments, colour expression, 

X5X#? 

Bronze, and Classical expression, X53, patma, 
X53, Michelangelo and, X76 
Brothers of Sincerity, on light, 381, contem- 
poraries, table 1 

Brown, symbolism of studio, X50, 188, Leonardo 
and, x8o 

Bruckner, Anton, end-art, 1x3, “brown” music, 

X5X 

Bruges, loss of prestige, 33, as religious, 358 
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Brimclleschi, Filippo, linear perspective, 140, 
and antique, 175» , architecture, 313 
Bruno, Giordano, world, 56, martyrdom, 68, 
and vision, 96, esoteric, 316, astronomy, 331, 
contemporaries, tabic 1 
Brutus, M Junius, character, 5 
Buckle, Henry T , and evolution, 371 
Buddhism, and Civilization, end-phenomenon, 
materialism, 3i, 351, 356, 357, 359, 409, and 
state, 138, Nirvana, 178, 357, 361, morale, 
341, 347, scientific basis of ideas, 353, moral 
philosophy, 355, as peasant religion, 356« , 
and Christianity, 357, and contemporaries, 
357, 3$8, 361, table 1, and diet, 361 See 
also Religion 

Burckhardc, Jacob, Classical ideology, 18, on 
Renaissance, 134 
Bundan, Jean, Occamist, 381 
Burlesque, Classical, 30, 310 
Busts, Classical, as portraits, 169, 171 
Buxtehude, Dietrich, organ works, vlq 
Byron, George, Lord, and Civilization, no 
Byzantinism, as Civilization, 106, and portrai- 
ture, i3o« , style, 2.06, Acanthus motive, ai 5, 
allegorical painting, i.i^n , contemporaries, 
tables II, 111. See also Arabian Culture 
Byzantium, tenement houses, 34^ 

Cabeo, Nicolaus, theory of magnetism, 414 
Caccias, character, 12.9 

Cassar, C Julius, analogies, 4, 38, and news- 
paper, 5, and democracy, 5, conquest of 
Gaul, 36^ , practicality, 38, and calendar 
and duration, 133, and economic organization, 
138, and destiny, 139, bust, 17^; morale, 349, 
Divus Julius, 407, contemporaries, table m 
Cajsansm, and money, 36, contemporary periods, 
table 111 

Calchas, cult, 185 

Calculus, and Classical astromony, 69, hmit- 
idca, 86, Newtonian and Lcibniziao, iz6»,, 
and religion, 170, as Jesuit style, 4I^, basis 
threatened, 419 See also Mathematics 
Calderon dc la Barca, Pedro, plays as confession, 
164 

Calendar, Cassar’s, 133 

Caliphate, Diocletian's government, 71, ziz, 
deification of caliph, 405 
Calhclcs, ethic, 351 

Calvin, John, predestination and evolution, 
i4o« , 141, and Western morale, 348, variety 
of religion, 394, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Can Grande, statue, zyz 
Cannae, as climax, 36 
Canning, George, and imperialism, I49». 
Cantata, and orchestra, z^o 


Caazoni, character, 219 

Caracalla, and citizenship and army, 335, 407 
Carcassonne, restoration, 254« 

Cardano, Girolamo, and numbers, 75 
Care, and distance, ix, cultmal attitude, relation 
to state, 236, 137, and maternity, 167 
Carissimi, Giacomo, mu5^lc, pictorial character, 
130, 183 

Carneadts, and mechanical necessity, 393 
Carstens, Armus J , naturalism, ziz 
Carthage See Punic Wars 
Carthaginians, and geography, row., 333 
Castle, and cathedral, 195, i2.9 
Catacombs, ait, 137?? , 124 
Categories, tabulation, 115 
Catharine of Siena, Saint, and Gothic, 235 
Cathedral, as ornament, 195, and castle, 229, 
forest-character, 396, contemporaries, table 
11 See also Gothic, Romanesque 
Cato, M Porcius, Stoicism and income, 33 
Cauchy, Augustin Louis, notation, 77, mathe- 
matic problem, 85, and infinitesimal calculus, 
86, mathematical position, 90, goal of analy- 
sis, 418, contemporaries, table 1 
Causality, history and Kantian, 7, and histori- 
ography, 28, and number, 56, and pure phe- 
nomenon, , and destiny and history, 
limited domain, 117-121, 15 1, 156-159, and 
space and time, 119, 120, 142, and principle, 
121, and grace, 141, and reason, 308, and 
Civilization, 360, and destiny in natural 
science, 379, and mechanical necessity, 392- 
394 See also Become, Destiny, Nature, Space 
Cavern, as symbol, 200, 209, 215, 224 
Celtic art, as Arabian, 215 
Centre of time, and history, 103 
Ceres, materiality, 403 
Cervantes, Miguel de, tragic method, 319 
Ceylon, Mahavansa, 12 
Cezanne, Paul, landscapes, 289, striving, 292 
Chaeronca, issue at battle, 35 
Chaicedon, Council of, and Godhead, 209, 249 
Chaldeans, astronomy. Classical reaction, 247 
Chamber-music, as summit of Western art, 231 
Chan-Kwo period, contemporaries, table 111 
Character, and person, 259, and will, Western 
ego, 314, 335, Cultures and study, 316, gesture 
as Classical substitute, 516, m Western tragedy, 
Classical contrast, 317-326 See also Morale 
Soul 

Chardin, Jean B S , and French tradition, 289 
Chares, Helios and gigantomachia, 191 
Charity See Compassion 
Charlemagne, analogies, 4, 38; contemporaries, 
table 111 

Charles XII of Sweden, analogy, 4 
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Chartres Cathedral, sculpture, 135, i6i 
Chemistry, thoughtless hypotheses, 156// , uo 
Classical, 383, Western so-called, 384, as 
Arabian system, 384, 393, new essence, en- 
tropy, 4 z6 See also Natural science 
Cheops, dynasty, 58« 

Chephren, dynasty, 58^ , tomb-pyramid, 196, 203 
Chian, contemporaries, table in 
Children, Western portraiture, z66-i68, S(e also 
Motherland 

Chinese Culture, historic feeling, 14, imperial- 
ism, 37, philosophers, 42, 45, nme-measure- 
ment, i34» , ancestoral worship, i35» , and 
care, 136, attitude toward state, 137, economic 
organization, 138, destiny-idea, landscape as 
prime symbol, 190, 196, 203, lack of early art 
survivals, 190?/ , and tutelage, 213, music, 228, 
gardening, 240, bronzes, patina, 253?z , por- 
traiture, 260, 262, Civilization, 295, soul, per- 
spective as expression, 3xo« , passive morale, 
315, 341, 347, and discovery, 333, 336, polit- 
ical epochs, cable in See also Cultures 
Chippendale, Thomas, position, i5o« 

Chivalry, southern type, 233« 

Chorus, in art-history, 191, in Classical tragedy, 

Chosrocs-Nushirvan, art of period, 203 
Chou Li, on Ch6u dynasty, 137 
Ch6u Period, and care, 137, contemporaries, 
tabic 111 

Christianity, comparisons, 4, Eastern, and his- 
torical-periods, 22» , and poor Stoics, 33?? , 
as Arabian, 72, 402, Mary-culc, Madonna in 
art, 136, 267, 268, destiny in Western, 140, 
architectural expression of early, 208-21 1 , col- 
our and gold as symbols, 247-250, in Western 
art, spiritual space, 279, dualism in early, 306, 
“passion*', 320W , Eastern, and home, 335, 
Western transformation of morale, 344, 347, 
348, and Buddhism, 357, of Fathers and Cru- 
sades, 357« , missionansm, 360, God-man 
problem as alchemistic, 383, and mechanical 
necessity, miracles, 392, 393, elements of 
Western, 399-401, foreign gods as titles, 
4 o8« See also Religion 

Chronology, relation of Classical Culture, 9, 10, 
as number, 97, 1531* , and the when, 126, and 
archseoiogy, 134 See also History 
Chrysippus, and Stoicism, 33, 358, and corpo- 
reality, 177 

Chuang-tsu, practical philosophy, 45 
Chun-Chiu Period, contemporaries, table lu 
Cicero, M Tullius, analogy, 4 
Cimabue, Giovanni, and nature, 192, and Byz- 
antine art, 238, and Francis of Assisi, 249« , 
and portraiture, 273 


Cimarosa, Domenico, ease, 292 

Cistercians, soul, 360 

Citizenship, Classical concept, 334. See also 
Politics 

Civilization, defined, as destiny of a Culture, 31- 
34, 106, 252, 353, 354, and the “become 31, 
46, and megalopolitanism, 32, 35, money as 
symbol, 34-36, and economic motives, 35, 
imperialism, 36, destiny of Western, 37, 38, 
and scepticism, 46, 409, Alexander-idca, 150, 
English basis of Western, 15 1, 371, Western, 
effect on history, 152, so-called art, 197, 293- 
295, style histones, 207, Western painting, 
plem-atr, 251, 288, 289, and gigantomachia, 
291, Manet and Wagner, 293, transvaluation 
of values, striving, 351, 353, Nihilism and in- 
ward hnibhedness, 352, manifestations, 353, 

354, problematic and plebeian morale, 354, 

355, and irreligion, 358, diatribe as phenome- 
non, 359, and biological philosophies, philo- 
sophical essence, 361, 367, natural science, 417, 
contemporary spiritual epochs, table 1, con- 
temporary art epochs, table 11, contemporary 
political epochs, table m See also Cultures 

Clarke, Samuel, and impernhsm, 150 

Classical Culture, philosophy, culmination, 3, 
45, ahistonc basis, 8-10, 32 W , 97, 103, 131- 

135, 254, 255, 264, 363, and chronology, 9, 
lOK , and geography, ion , religious expres- 
sion, bodied pantheon, later monotheistic 
tendencies, 10, ii, 13, 187, 312, 397, 398, 402- 
408, and mortality, funeral customs, 13, 134, 
portraiture, 13, 130, 264, 265, 269, 272, and 
archicology, 14, and measurement of time, 
15, mathematic, 15, 63-65, 69, 77, 83, 84, 90, 
contemporary Western periods, 26, Western 
views, ideology, 27-31, 76, 81, 237, ^38, 243, 
254, 270, 323; “Classical” and “antike”, 
ikn , civilization, Rome, Stoicism, 32-34, 36, 
44, 294, 352, cosmology, astronomy, 63, 68, 
69, 147, 330, cultural significance of mathe- 
matic, 65-67, 70, and algebra, 71, surviving 
forms under Arabian Culture, 72, 73, 208, op- 
position to Western soul, 78, and space, 81- 

84, 88, i75« , “smallness”, 83, relation to 
proportion and function, 84, 85, popularity, 

85, 254, 326-328, and destmy-idea, dramatic 
illustration, 129, 130, 143, 146, 147, 317-326, 
424, care and sex attitude, family and home, 

136, 266-268, 334-337, attitude toward state, 

137, 147, and economic organization, 138, 
actualization of the corporeal only, sculpture, 
176-178, 225, 259-261, soul, attributes, 183, 
304, 305, architectural expression, 184, 198, 
214, weak style, 203, art-work and sense- 
organ, 220, and music, 223, 227, and form 
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aad content^ 141, and composition, Z45, colour, 
z45~z47, nature idea, statics, x63, 38 l“ 384, 
39Z, and discovery, zyS, painting, zSy, w'lil- 
less-ness, 309, 310, lack of character, gesture 
as substitute, 316, art and time of day, 315, 
morale, ethic of attitude, 341, 34Z, 347, 351, 
and “action", 34z« , cult and dogma, 401, 
410, and strange gods, 404, scientific periods, 
4Z4, spiritual epochs, cable 1, art epochs, 
table 11, political epochs, table 111 See also 
Art, Cultures, Renaissance, Science 
Classicism, and dying Cukuie, 108, defined, 
X97, period m style, Z07 
Claude Lorram, landscape as space, 184, "sing- 
ing" picture, Z19, and rums, 154, colour, Z46, 
z88, period, Z83, landscape as portrait, 287 
Cleanhness, cultural attitude, z6o 
CIcisthenes, contemporaries, table 111 
Cleomenes III, contemporaries, table iii 
Cleon, and economic organization, 138 
Clepsydra, Plato’s, 15 

Clock, and histone consciousness, 14, religious 
aspect, i5« , cultural attitude, 131, 134 
Clouds, m paintings, Z39 
Cluniac reform, and architecture, 185 
Clytsemnestra, and Helen, z68 
Cnidun Aphrodite, 108, z68 
Cnossos art, zz4« , Z93, contemporaries, table ii 
Cobbetc, William, population theory, i85« 
Cognition, and nature, 94, loz, 103 
Colieoni, Bartolommeo, statue, Z38, zyz 
Colosseum, and real Rome, 44, form type, Z04, 
contemporaries, table a 
Colossus of Rhodes, and gigantomachia, Z91 
Colour, Goethe's theory, 157^., 158^ , and 
depth-experience, Z4Z, Classical and Western 
use, symbolism, Z45-Z47, Western blue and 
green, 145, Arabian Culture and gold, Z47-* 
Z 49 , brushwork and motion-quality, Z49, 
studio-brown, as symbol, Z50, z88, Leonardo’s 
sense, z8o, pletn-atr^ z88 See also Painting 
Columbus, Christopher, and Spanish ascendency, 
148, and Leonardo, Z78, and space and will, 
310, 337, spiritual result, 334 
Column, as symbol, 166, 184, Z14, z6o« , 345, 
Classical orders, Z04, and arch, Z14, Z36 
Compass, symbolism, 333 
Compassion, times and meaning, 347‘-35ij and 
Socialism, 36Z 

Composition m art, cultural basis, 243 
Comprehension, qualities, 99 
Corate, Auguste, provincialism, 24, and eco- 
nomic ascendency, 367, 373, contemporaries, 
table 1 

Confession, as Western symbol, 13 1, 140, 161, 
164, absence m Renaissance art, 273 
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Confucius, and actuality, 42, and analogies, 357 
Conic sections, contemporaries, tabic i 
Conquest, as Western concept, 336 
Consciousness, phases, 154 
Consccutives in church music, 188 
Conservation of energy, and causality, 393 , and 
first law of thermodynamics, 413, and concept 
of infinity, 418, and entropy, 420-424 
Constable, John, significance of colour, 25 1 , and 
impressionism, 288 

Constantine the Great, and artistic impotence, 
294, as cahph, 405, religion, 407 
Constantinople See Byzantium, Haggia Sophia 
Consus, materiality, 403 
Contemplation, defined, 95 
Contemporaneity, intercultural, 26, ii2?2 , 177, 
202« , 220, number paradigm, 90, Classical 
sculpture and Western music, 226, 285, 284, 
291, in physical theories, 386, spiritual epochs, 
table i, culture epochs, table n, political 
epochs, table m 

Contending States, period in China, homology, 

III 

Content, and form, 142, 170 
Contrition, sacrament as Western symbol, 261, 
263 

Conversion, impossibility, 345 
Copernicus, Classical anticipation of system, 68, 
139, and destiny, 94, discovery and Western 
soul, 310, 330, 331 

Coieili, Arcangelo, sonatas, 226, 283, and domi- 
nance of music, 231, colour expression, 25211 , 
Catholicism, xSBn 
Corinth, and unknown gods, 404 
Corinthian column, contemporaries, table u. 
See also Column 

Corneille, Pierre, and unities, 323 
Corot, Jean B C , colour, 246, 289, and nude, 
271, impressionism, 286, landscape as portrait, 
287, ease, 292 

Cosmogonies, contemporaries, table 1 
Cosmology, cultural attitude, 63, 68, 69, 147, 
330-332 See also Astronomy 
Counterpoint, and Gothic, 229, and fugue, 230 
See also Music 

Counter-Reformation, Michelangelo and spirit, 
^75 

Couperin, Frangois, pastoral music, 240; colour 
expression, 252» 

Courbet, Gustave, landscapes, 288-290 
Courtyards, Renaissance, 235 
Cousin, Victor, and economic ascendency, 367 
Coysevox, Antoine, sculpture, 232, decoration, 
M5 

Cranach, Lucas, and portraiture, 270 
Crassus Dives, M Licinius, and city of Rome, 34 
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Cremation, as cultural symbol, 134 
Crcsilas, and portraiture, i3o« , z69 
Crete, inscriptions, iin , Minoan art, 198 
Cromwell, Oliver, and imperialism, 149, con- 
temporaries, table 111 

Crusades, symbolism, i5» , 198, and Trojan War, 
17, Christianity, 357» , contemporaries, table 

lU 

Ctesiphon, school, 63 

Cult and dogma, cultural attitudes, 401, 410, 
41 1, in natural science, 412, 

Cultures, Spengler's morphological theory, xi, 
obligatory stages, symbols, 3, 4, 6 , 38, 39, 
superficial and real analogies, 4, 6, zy, 38, 
theory of distinct cycles, zi, zz, 31, 78, di- 
vergent viewpoints, Z3, 46, 13 1, as organisms, 
mortality, z6, 104, 109, 167, contemporary 
periods, z6, iiz« , 177, zozw , zzo. Civiliza- 
tion as destiny, 31-34, 106, Z5Z, 353, 354, 
symmetry, 47, and notion of the world, lan- 
guage, 55, physiognomic meaning as essence 
of history, 55, loi, 104, 105, mathematical 
aspects, separation, 57-^^3, fiy, 70, and uni- 
versal validity, fio, 146, 178-180, zoz, 187, 
number-thought and world-idea, 70, stages, 
106, 107, application of term “habit” or 
“style”, 108, Z05, recapitulation in life of 
individuals, 110, homologous forms, 11 1, 
separate dcstiny-ideas, IZ9, 145, comparative 
study, i4S« , as interpretation of soul, 159, 
180, 3oz'-304, 307, 313, 314, cultural and m- 
tcrcuiturai macrocosm, 165, particular, and 
nature, 169, kind of extension as symbol, 173- 
175, actualization of dcpth-cxpcricncc, 175, 
plurality of prime symbols, 179, 180, tutelage, 
Z13, art forms and spiritualities, Z14-Z16, arts 
of form as symbolic expression, Z19, signifi- 
cance of species of art, ZZZ-IZ4, as bases of 
morale, 315, 345-347, and times of day, 315, 
and nature-law, 377-380, 381, 387, scientific 
period, 381, religious springtimes, 399-401, 
renunciation, second religiousness, 414, charac- 
teristics of seasons, table i, contemporary 
art epochs, tabic n, contemporary political 
epochs, tabic m also Arabian, Art, 

Chinese; Classical, Egyptian, History, In- 
dian, Macrocosm, Morphology; Nature, 
Spirit, Western 
Cupid, as art motive, %€6 
Cupola See Dome 

Curtms Rufus, Quintus, biography of Alexan- 
der, 4 

Cusanus, Nikolaus. See Nicholas of Cusa 
Cuyp, Albert, landscape as portrait, 187 
Cyaxarcs, and Henry the Fowler, 4 
Cybelc, cult, 406 


Cynics, practicality, 45; morale, 103, 34Z, and 
digcsaon, 361, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Cypress, as symbol, 396 

Cyrcnaics, practicality, 45, contemporaries, 
table 1 

Dante Alighieri, historical consciousness, 14, 56, 
14Z, 159, influence of Joachim of Floris, zo, 
and vision, 96, homology, iii, and popularity, 
143, and confession, Z73, and psychology, 
319, and time of day, 3x5^ , esoteric, 3x8, 
morale, 355, variety of religion, 394, contem- 
poraries, table X 

Danton, Georges, adventurer, 149 
Darwinism and evolution, and Socialism, 35, 
370“37z, and practical philosophy, 45 , mor- 
phology and vision, io4» , 105, Goethe and, 
iii» , and teleology, izo, and destiny, 140, 
and cultural art-theoiy, 141^1 , and useful- 
ness, 155, and biological politics, 156, nature 
and God, 31Z, anticipation, Darwin’s politi- 
cal-economic application, 369-373, contempo- 
raries, table I 

Daumier, Honorc, act and portrait, Z7i« , and 
grand style, Z90 

David, Pierre Jean, naturalism, iiz 
Dca Cxlcstis, 406 

Death, and historical consciousness, 13, and 
become, 54, 167, Cultures and funeral customs, 
134, 135, 185, and space, 166, and world-feat 
and symbolism, 166, stone as emblem, 188, 
and ornament, 195 

Decoration, architectural, 196, Gothic, and 
bodilessness, 199, Arabian, 108, ziz, mosaic, 
Z14, Acanthus motive, Z15 See also Ornament 
Dcdckmd, Richard, notation, 77, 95 
Definitions, and destiny, xiv, fundamental, 
5,-56 

Deism, cause, 187, 4iz, concept, 3ii« ; Baroque, 
and mechanics, 41Z See also Religion 
Deities, cultural basis, 31Z See also Religion 
Delacroix, Ferdinand V E , and impressionism, 
zSS, contemporaries, table 11 
Delphi, Polygaotus’s frescos, 143 
Demetcr cult, 83, spring festivals, 3x0, con- 
temporaries, table 1 
Demetcr of Knidos, statue, 136 
Demetrius of Alopeke, and portraiture, 130, Z69 
Democracy, decay bv formalism, 35, contempo- 
rary periods, table m See also Politics 
Democritus, and corporeality, 177, and ego, 31T, 
cosmology, 331; atoms, 385, Leibniz as con- 
temporary, 386, and motion, 389, and me- 
chanical necessity, 39Z-394, contemporaries, 
table 1 

Demosthenes, statue, xyo 
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Dcpth-cxpericncc, significance, i68, 169, 171- 
174, and number, 171, and time, i7z, 173, 
realization as cultural symbol, 173-175 , in 
Western painting, X39, 146, in Western garden- 
ing, x4o, and destiny, 241, and philosophy in 
art, X43, in portrait, 163, 166,’ and impres- 
sionism, x85-z87, and will, 311, in Socialism, 
361, and natural science, 380, 386, 354, Western 
God-fcclmg, 395, cathedral and organ, 396 
See also Destiny, Space 
Desargues, Guard, mathematic, 75 
Descartes, Rcn6, civic world-outlook, 33, and 
actuality, 41; style, 61, mathematics and re- 
ligion, 66, relation to Classical mathematic, 
69, and new number-idea, 74, 75, 81, 88, 90, 
1x6, 188, contemporaries, iix, table 1, and 
Jansenists, 314^ , as thinker, 366; thinking 
and being, 387, on force, 413 
Des Pres, Josquin, music, X30 
Destiny, and pessimism, xiv, historical, 3, 4, 6, 
38-41, as logic of time, 7, acceptance, 40, 44, 
m World War, 47, fulfilment of Western 
mathematic, 90, of a Culture, 106, 145, and 
causality, 117-ixi, soul and prcdestmation, 
1 17, organic logic, 117, and time and space, 
119, ixo, and idea, ixi, in art, revolts, 117, 
1x8, X33 , separate cultural ideas, illustrations, 
1x9-131, 145-149, 189, 190, 4x4, m Western 
Christianity, 140, 141, and incident, 138-141, 
144, and nature, 141, Classical “fate", body 
and personality, 143, 147, youth, 15X, and 
Western depth-experience, X41, patina as 
symbol, 153, and motherhood, x67, Western, 
and painting, , ethic and soul’s view, 
30X, 346, 355, and will, 308, and Civilization, 
360, and causality m natural science, 379, and 
decay of exact science, 4xx-4x4 See also Becom- 
ing, Causality, Civilization, History, Tune 
Devil, disappearance, 187, and Arabian dualism, 

3 IX, 363 

Diadochi, period as episode, 149, 15 1 
Diagoras, character of atheism, 408?? , condem- 
nation, 41 1 

Diatribe, as phenomenon of Civilization, 359 
Dido, cult, 4 o6« 

Diet, and Civilization, 361 
Dicz, Feodor, significance of colour, X5X 
Differential calculus, as symbol, 15 See also 
Calculus 

Dimension, abstract notion, 89, significance of 
depth, 168, singularity, i69« 

Dmzenhofcr, Kiiian I , architecture, X85 
Diocletian, as caliph, 71, xix, 405, as epoch, 
149, and Mithras 406 

Diogenes, morale, X03, and deity, 313, Indian 
kinship, 347, 357 


Dionysiac movement, Alexander and legend, 8, 
contemporaries, homology, xy, no, table i, 
as revolt, 133, 356, spring festival, 310, 3x1, 3x4 
Dionysius I, contemporaries, table m 
Diophantus, algebra, and Arabian Culture, 63, 
7i-73> 383 

Dipylon vases, 73, 107, 196 
Direction, and time and becoming, 54, 56, and 
extension, 99, 171, and dimension, i69« , and 
will, 308, and aim, 361 See also Time 
Discant, music, X19 
Discobolus, Myron’s, X63, 165 
Discovery, as Western trait, 178, 179, 33X, and 
space and will, 310, 337, spiritual results, 334 
Divinities See Religion 
Dogma and cult, cultural attitude, 401, 410, 41 1; 

in natural science, 41X 
Dolichc, Baal, 407 

Dome, as Arabian art expression, xro 
Dome of the Rock, characteristics, xoo 
Dominicans, influence of Joachim of Floris, xo 
Domitian, contemporaries, table 111 
Donatello, and Gothic, ix^n , “David’*, X65, 
and portrait, xyx 

Done, column as symbol, 9, 195, and Gothic, 
xy, timber style, 131, and lomc, 105, and 
Egyptian, X13, Western exclusion, 345, con- 
temporaries, table 11, 111 See also Architecture, 
Column 

Dostoycvski, Feodor M , and Europe, i6» ; 
Raskolnikov’s philosophy, 309, and compas- 
sion, 350 

Drama, cultural basis, Classical and Western, 
1x8-131, i4i» , 143, 147, 148, 103, X55, 317- 
31X, 347, German, X9o, development of Clas- 
sical, 3x0, 3x1 ; cultural basis of form, unities, 
311, 3x3, undeveloped Western, 3x3, Classi- 
cal elimination of individuality, 3x3, chorus, 
3x4, and time of day, 3x4, attitude toward 
scene, 3x5 , and cultural basis of morale, 547, 
and philosophy of Western activism, 368, 371, 
Classical, and atomic theory, 386 
Dresden, architecture, 107, X85 , chamber music, 

X3X 

Drocm, autumnal accent, 141 
Dryads, passivity, 336, materiality, 403 
Dschang Yi, and imperialism, 37 
Dualism, m Arabian Culture, 305-307, 363, and 
will and reason, 309, in religion, 311 
Ddhfing, Eugen Karl, position in Western cthia, 
373 

Diircr, Albrecht, historical heads, io3» , colour, 
Z45, X50, and act and portrait, 170 
Dufay, Guillaume, music, in Italy, 130, 136 
Duns Scotus, historical place, yx; contempo- 
raries, table 1 
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Dunstapic, John, music, ^3o 
Duration See Life 
Durham, palatinate, 349^ 

Dyck, Anthony van See Van Dyck 
Dynamics, as Western system, 384, 393. See 
also Natural science 

Eckhardt, Meistet , on imitation, 19a, mysticism, 

113, egoism, 335, wisdom and intellect, 409, 
contemporaries, table 1 

Economic motives See Money 
Economic organization, cultural attitude toward 
care, 138 

Economics, and Western practical ethics, 367- 
369 See also Politics, Socialism 
Eddas, space-expression, 185, 187, and Western 
religion, 400, 413, contemporaries, table i 
Edessa, school, 63, 381, and Arabian art, 109, 
Baal, 407 
Edfu, temple, i94 

Edward I of England, and archery, 333«. 
Edward III of England, and archery, 333« 
Egoism, m Western Culture, i62., 301, 309, 335 
Egyptian Culture, histone aspect, 11, and im- 
mortality, 13, and pure number, 69, historical 
basis, funeral custom, 135, and care, 136, and 
Mary-cult, 137, attitude toward state, 137, 
economic organization, 138, stone as symbol, 

188, dcstiny-idea, path as prime symbol, 188, 

189, architectural expression, 189, iox, brave 
style, 101-103, and tutelage, 113, streets, 

114, art composition, 143, sculpture, i48» , 
166, and portrait, 161, Civilization, 194, 195 , 
view of soul, 305, morale, 315, and dis- 
covery, 331, and Socialism, 347, and man- 
dcification, 405^ , art epochs, table n, political 
epochs, table m See also Cultures, arts by 
name, especially Architecture 

Egyptiamsm, contemporary periods, table in 
EichendorfF, Joseph von, poetry, 189 
Elcatic philosophy, and motion, 305^ , 388, 390 
Elements, cultural concepts of physical, 383, 384 
See also Atomic theories, Natural science 
Elcusmian mysteries, dramatic imitation, 310 
Ehs, treaty, io« 

Emigration, cultural attitude, 336 
Empedocles, elements, 317, 383, 384, on atoms, 
386 

Emperor-worship, 405, 407, 41 1 
Empire style, as Classicism, 107, contemporaries, 
table 11 

Encyclopedists, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Energy, and voluntas^ 3 ion 
Engels, Fncdnch, and Hegelianism, 367, posi- 
tion in WcvStcrn ethics, 373 
England, Manchester system and Western Civili- 


zation, 19, 151, 371, impcnahsm and Napole- 
onic epoch, 149-151 

Enlightenment, Age of, and movement, 155, 
effect on monasticism, 3i6« , and tolerance, 
343, and cult and dogma, 41 1 
Entcicchy, ahistoric aspect, 15 
Entropy, theory, formulations, 410, effect, 411- 
414 

Epammondas, and invented history, ii 
Ephesus, Council of, and Godhead, 109 
Epic, and religion, 399-401 
Epictetus, and Jesus, 347 
Epicureanism, practicality, 45, morale, 315, and 
will, 341, 341, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Epicurus, Indian kinship, 347, character of 
Nihilism, 357, and Socialism, 358, and 
mathematics, 366, and ethics, 367, contem- 
poraries, table 1 
Epigoni, and Socialism, 374 
Epistemology, and history, 1 19, 355 
Epochs, personal and impersonal, 148 See also 
Incident, Destiny 

Epos, contemporaries of popular, table 1 
Erastosthenes, as creator, 415 
Ercchtheum, in style history, 108, 107 
Eroticism See Sex 

Esoterics, in Western Culture, 316-319* Set also 
Popularity 

Etching, Leonardo’s relation, i8i, as Western 
art, 190 

Ethics, relation to Culture, 354; period in phil- 
osophy, 365-367, socio-economic character 
of Western, 367-369, dramatical presentation 
of Western, 368, 371, evolution theory, as- 
pects, 369^371, landmarks of Western, 373, 
374, exhaustion of period, 374 Set also 
Metaphysics, Morale, Philosophy 
Etruscan, round-buildings, iii« , contemporaries 
of discipline, tabic 1 

Eucharist, cultural significance, 185, 186, as 
centre of Western Christianity, 147 
Euclid, mathematical style, 59, 64, 65, limita- 
tion of geometry, 67, 88, mathematical posi- 
tion, 90, parallel axiom, i76ff See also 
Geometry 

Eudoxus, and higher powers, 66, and infinity, 
^ and mathematic, 78, 90 
Euler, Leonhard, mathematic, 78, 90, and dif- 
ferentials, 86, and time, 116, contemporaries, 
131, table i 

Euripides, unpopularity, 35, foreshadowing by, 
III, end-art, 113, tragic method, 319 
Europe, as historical term, i6«. 

Evolution See Darwinism 
Exhaustion-method of Archimedes, 69 
Experience, and historical sense, 10, lived and 
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learned, 55, m Western concept of nature, 
393, and faith, 394, and theory, 395 
Experiment, and experience, 393 
Expioration See Discovery 
Expressionism, farce, Z94 
Extension, and direction, 99, 171, and reason, 
308 See also Space 

Eyck, Jan van, portraits, zyz, 309, contempo- 
raries, table 11 
Eye, in sculpture, 3x9 

Facades, cultural significance, 114, Renaissance, 

Z35 

Fact, and theory, 378 
Fairies, cultural attitude, 336, 403 
Faith, and Western mathematic, 78 See also 
Religion 

Family, Western portraits, z66, Civilization and 
race-suicide, 359 Ses also Motherhood 
Faraday, Michael, and theory, 100, 378, 416 
Farnese Bull, theatrical note, 191 
Fate, cultural attitude, 1x9 See also Destiny 
Faunas, materiality, 403 
Faustian soul, explained, 183 See also Western 
Culture 

Fauxbourdon, music, zi9 
Fay urn, 58/? 

Fear, and Classical and Western tragedy, 3x1 
Fedengo of Urbino, portrait, 179 
Feeling, and “proper,” 53 
Fermat, Pierre dc, relation to Classical mathe- 
matic, 69, mathematic style, 74, 75, 90, prob- 
lem, 76, 77, contemporaries, table 1 
Feudalism, contemporary periods, table lu 
Feuerbach, Anselm von, act and portrait, vjin 
Feuerbach, Ludwig A , provincialism, 14, posi- 
tion in Western ethics, 373, contemporaries, 
table 1 

Fichte, Johann G , basis of Socialism, 361, 374, 
esoteric, 369, and mathematics, 374, contem- 
poraries, table 1 

Fifty-year period, cultural rhythm, no 
Fischer von Erlach, Johann B , architecture, z8$ 
Flaminius, C , and economic motive, 36, and 
imperialism, 37 

Ficury, Andre, Cardinal dc, policy, 4, 349 
Florence, culture city, loss of prestige 19, 33, 
cathedral, 184, 138, and Arabian Culttirc, 2.11, 
and Renaissance, 133-138, and Northern art, 
136, character as state, 173 Set also Renais- 
sance; Savonarola 

Fluxions, significance of Newton's designation, 

i5« 

Fontainebleau, park, 140 
Force, as undcfinablc Western concept, numen, 
390, 391, 398, 401, 411-417, stages of concept, 


417; contradictions, 418. See also Natural 
science 

Forest, and Western cathedrals, 396 
Form, and law, 97, and music, 119, and con- 
tent, 141, 170 

Forum of Nerva, craft-art, 198, 115 
Forum of Trajan, ornament, 115 
Fouquet, Nicolas, and gardening, 141 
Four-part movement, 131 
Fourteen Helpers, 400' 

Fourth dimension, and Classical mathematic, 
66, and time and space, 114 
Fox, Charles James, contemporaries, table m 
Fragonard, Jean H , and music, 131 
France, and maturity of Western Culture, 148, 
150, flem-atr painting, z88, 189 
Francesca, ^icro della, and static space, 137, 
perspective, 140, and artistic change, 179, 187 
Francis of Assisi, arc influence, 149« , morale, 
348, God-feelmg, 395, contemporaries, table i 
Francis I of France, and imperial crown, 148 
Franciscans, influence of Joachim of Fions, 10 
Frangois Vase, composition, 144 
Frau Holic, and Mary-culc, 167 
Frau Venus, symbolism, 403 
Frazer, Sir J G , error on “Unknown God**, 

4o4« 

Frederick the Great, and analogy, 4, on chance, 
i4i« , contemporaries, table 111 
Frederick William I of Prussia, and Socialism, 
138, Egyptian kinship, 347 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, and German 
unity, 145 

Free will, and destiny, 140, 141. See also Will 
Freedom, and historical destiny, 39 
Freiburg Minster, Vikmg Gothic, 113 
French Revolution, incident and destiny in, 148, 
149 

Frcscobaldi, Girolamo, music, 130 
Frescos, Classical, and time of day, xi^n , 183, 
315, Renaissance, 137, 175, displacement by 
oil, 179 See also Painting 
Fresnel, Augustin J , light theory, 418 
Friedrich, Kaspar D , and grand style, 189 
Frigga, and Mary-cult, 167 
Fronde, contemporaries, table iii 
Front, cultural basis of architectural, 114 
Fugue, style and theme, 130, 131 
Function, as symbol of Western Culture, 74-78- 
and proportion, 84; contrast with Classical 
construction, 85, basis of Western number, 
thought, 86, 87, Goethe’s definition, 86»., 
expansion in groups, aggregates, 89, 90, 416 
See also Mathematics 

Funeral customs, as cultural symbol, 134, 135, 15S 
Future, youth as, 151, cultural relation, 363 
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Gabneli, Andrea, tnusic, 

Gabrich, Giovanni, music, ^^6 
Gaien, as copyist, 4x5 
Galileo, and natural philosophy, 7, on nature 
and mathematics, 57, and static idea, 136, 
41X, dynamic world-picture, 311, deeds of 
science, 355, concept of force, 386, 415, 417, 
and motion-problem, 390, God-feeling, 396, 
contemporaries, table 1 
Gama, Vasco da, spiritual result, 334 
Gardening, as Chinese religious art, 190, West- 
ern, perspective, 240, 141, Renaissance, 141, 
English, and rums, ^54 
Gaugamela, battle, 15 1 
Gaul, Cassar’s conquest, 36^ 

Gauss, Karl F, style, 59, artist-nature, 61, 
mathematical position, 78, 85, 90, i76« , and 
nonperccptual geometry, 88, contemporaries, 
iia, table 1, and dimension, 170, 17^, and 
popularity, 32.7, and metaphysics, 366, goal 
of analysis, 418 
Gaza, temple, an 

Gedon, Frau, Leibl’s portrait, 15 a« , a66?z 
Generations, spiritual relation, iio». 
Geography, Classical Culture and, io» , in- 
fluence on historical terms, i6« See also 
Discovery 

Geology, and mineralogy, 96 
Geometry, Kant*s error, 6 n , 170, 171, art ex- 
pression, 61, limitation of Classical, 67, 83, 
88, Descartes and infinite, 74, Western math- 
matic and term, 81, Western liberation, 86, 
i7o» , and arithmetic, 115, iz 6 , systems and 
corporeality, 176^ , and popularity, cultural 
basis, 32.7 See also Mathematics 
George, Henry, autumnal accent, 2^1 
Gcrbert. Set Sylvester 11 
Gcricault, Jean L A T , and grand style, 190 
Germany, union as destiny, 144, and music and 
architecture, 2.85, diversion from music to 
painting, 189 

Germigny dcs Pres, church as mosque, 2.01 
Gernrodc Cathedral, simplicity, 196, and an- 
tique, i75«. 

Gesture, as Classical symbol, 316, in Classical 
tragedy, 317 

Gesu, II, church at Rome, facade, 313, God- 
fcelmg, 395 

Ghassanid Kingdom, 2.15 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, and Gothic, zz^n , 135, 238 
Ghirlandaio, II, Dutch influence, 256 
Giacomo della Porta, architecture, 314, God- 
feeling, 395 

Gigantomachia, and decline of art, 291 
Giorgione, II, and impressionism, 239, clouds, 
140, colour, 251, 252, and body, 271 


Giotto, childlike feeling, 212, technique, zxi, 
and fresco-art, 237, and Francis of Assisi, 249» , 
Gothic, 235, 274, God-fccling, 395, contem- 
poraries, table 11 

Giovanni Pisano, sculpture, 212, 235, 238, 263 
Glass painting. Gothic and Venetian, 252, con- 
temporaries, table 11 

Gluck, Christopher W , contemporary mathe- 
matics, 78, 90, character of anas, 2i9» , music, 
260, period, 284 

Gnostics, music, 228, dualism, 248, 306, con- 
temporaries, table 1 
Gobelins, and music, 232 
God, Western, and will, 312 See also Religion 
Gorres, Jakob J von, and dualism, 307 
Goes, Hugo van dcr, in Italy, 236 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, and living nature 
and vision, vii, 95, 96, 105, iiin , 113, 140, 
154, 389, influence on Spenglcr, xiv, histone 
consciousness, 14, 142, 159, on life, 20, on 
mankind, 21, and world-as-history, 25, 99, 
!to4, as Classicist, 30, and Darwinism, 35, 
iii« , 370, and actuality, 42, 43 , as philoso- 
pher, 49« , 365« , on becoming and become, 
49« , 53, and intuition, 56, on vision and 
observation, 61, and mathematics, 61, 65, 7$, 
and Plato’s Ideas, 70, on function, 86« , on 
form and law, 97, on symbols, io2« , on 
historiography, 103, and morphology, 104#?., 
Ill, on blossoming of art, 107, display of 
individuality, no, foreshadowing by, in, 
and causal effort, nature-studies, 118, 155“ 
157, 422, on reasonable order, 123, and the 
Almighty, 124, dramatic form, 129, 318, des- 
tiny m life, 139, 145, 146, 281, and imren- 
ahsm, 149, theory of colour, 157W , 158;?., 
246, as Kant’s opposite, 159, and style as 
organism, 205, and imagination, 220, North- 
ern pantheism, 250, 25 , on soul and body, 
259, lyrics, 286, and confession, 300, as 
biographer, 316, and time of day, 324, Faust 
as symbol of Civilization, 354, ethical passion, 
355, variety of religion, 394, and cult and 
dogma, 411, on application of reason, 412, 
and world-force, 413, 417, contemporaries, 
table I 

Gotterdammerung, Christian form, 400 
Gold, and Arabian Culture, 247, contrasting 
Classical use, 25 3?^ 

Golden Age, cultural basis of concept, 363 
Golden Legend, contemporaries, 400 
Gorgias, autumnal accent, 207 
Gospels, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Gothic, and Done, 27, architecture, and depth- 
experience, i77> 184, 185, 187, 198-200, ca- 
thedrals as ornament, 195, sculpture, nude, 
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cathedral groups, 156, 197, 117, 131, a6i, i66, 
171, as stage of style, zoi, and Arabian, 
borrowings, in, 113, musical association, 
119, 130, ahvencss, 133, in Italy, and Renais- 
sance, 134-138, esoteric, 143, Italian, and 
Francis of Assisi, 149« , and later Western 
expression, 151, and nature, 164, philosophy, 
will and reason, 308, God-feeling, 395, forest, 
cathedral, and organ, 396, contemporaries, 
tables 11, 111 See also Art, Western Culture 
Gou|on, Jean, sculpture, 144 
Government See Politics 
Goya y Lucientcs, Francisco, technique, xaij 
act and portrait, ijjtn , ^64, case, X9Z, con- 
temporaries, table ii 

Goyco, Jan van, landscape as portrait, 187 
Gracchi, and economic organisation, 138, as 
incident, 139 

Grace, and destiny, 140, 14X 
Granada, and Arabian Culture, zi6 
Grassmann, Hermann G , religion and mathe- 
matic, 70 

Gravitation, shaky hypothesis, 418 

Great Mother of Pcssinus, Rome and cult, 405 

Greco, El, clouds, x4o 

Greece, and Europe, i6« See also Classical 
Culture 

Green, symbolism, 145, 146 
Gregory VII, pope, morale, 349 
Grotc, George, narrow Classicalism, 29 
Groups, as culmination of Western mathematic, 
89, 90, 427 

Gnincwald, Matthias, clouds, 240, colour, 246, 
250, 288, and Renaissance, 274 
Guardi, Francesco, painting, 207, 220 
Gucrcino, Giovanni F B , colour, 246, and 
musical expression, 250 
Guido d‘ Arezzo, music, 228 
Guido da Siena, and Madonna, 267 
Gmihem of Poitiers, professionalism, 
Gundisapora, school, 63 
Gunpowdci, relation to Baroque, 278^ , 333 
Gymnastics, and sport, 35 

Habit, applied to a Culture, 108 
Hadrian, analogy, 4, Pantheon as Arabian, 21 1 
Hadrian’s Villa, type, 21 
Haeckel, Ernst H , and Civilization, 252, faith 
m names, 397^ 

Hagcladas, contemporaries, table ii 
Hagia Sophia, period, 108, miracle, i3o«., 
character, 184, 200, mosque as resumption, 
21 1, acanthus motive, 215 
Halo, history, 130^ 

Hals, Frans, musical expression, 250, period, 2.83 
Hamadryads, materiality, 403 
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Han Dynasty, importance, 94, contemporaries, 
table 111 

Handel, George F , and dominance of music, 
231, colour expression, 25i« , Catholicism, 
268« , oratorios, 283 

Hannibal, contemporaries, 112, table iii, histon- 
cal position, 144, ethical exception, 349 
Happiness, and Classical ethic, 351 
Harakin, and Greek suicide, io4» 

Hardenberg, Karl A von, reorganization of 
Prussia, i5o« 

Harmodius, statue, 

Haroun-al-Raschid, analogies, 38, contempo- 
raries, table 11 

Hauran, basilica type, 210, 2io» 

Haydn, Joseph, contemporary mathematic, 78, 
90, orchestration, 231, colour expression, 
2521? , and Praxiteles, 284, period, 284, ease, 
291; as religious, 358 

Hcbbel, Friedrich, provincialism, 24, and practi*- 
cal philosophy, 45, on research and vision, 
102, and cultural contrasts, 128, as dramatist, 
143, 290, causal effort, 156, and Civilization, 
352, nebulous aim, 3^3, and Hegelianism, 
367, and" economic ethics, 370, 372, 373, 
character of atheism, 408#* 

Hegel, Georg W h , and history, 19, 22, and 
mystic philosophy, 365« , and mathematics, 
366, and critique of society, 367, 374, esoteric, 
369, contemporaries, table 1 
Hcimarmenc, m Classical tragedy, 320 
Hcl, and Valhalla, 400 
Helen, and Kriemhild, 268 
Helios, as god, i47» , 402 
Hellenism, contemporaries, tables 1, ii 
Hellenistic art period, contemporaries, table 11 
Helmholtz, Hermann L F von, time and mathe- 
matic, 64, on natural science and mechanics, 
377, on electrolysis, 385« , Archimedes as 
contemporary, 386 
Henry the Fowler, and Cyaxarcs, 4 
Henry the Lion, morale, 349 
Hera, Samian temple, 225fi. 

Heracles, Vatican torso, 255 
Heracles legends, contcmporancs, table 1 
Heraclitus, morale, 268# , 315, 343, popularity, 
327, and Stoicism, 356, widsom and intellect, 
409 

Hersea, treaty, ion 

Hcrajum of Olympia, timber construction, 132 
Herbart, Johann F , ethics, 367 
Herder, Johann G von, and history, 19 
Hermes, cults, 40S 

Hermes Trismcgistus, and chemistry, 383 
Herodotus, ahiscoric consciousness, 9, 146 
Hcrsfcld, and antique, 275/*. 
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Hertz, Heinrich, and theory, 378, and motion- 
problem, 391, 414, 416 

Hesiod, contemporaries, table 1 

Hilda, Saint, passing-bell, i34» 

Hildeshcim Cathedral, simplicity, 196, and an- 
tique, X75« 

Hipparchus, as scientist, 9, 330 

Hippasus, irrational numbers and fate, 

History, Spenglcr and morphology, xi, and 
destiny and causality, expenenemg and think- 
ing, 3, 118, ixi, 151, repetitions of expression- 
forms, 4, Z7, needed technique of analogies, 
5, consciousness, 8, histone and ahistoric 
Cultures, 8~ix, 97, 103, 131-136, 154, 155, 2.64, 
363, consciousness and attitude toward mor- 
tality, 13, concept of morphology, 5-8, x6, 
39, icxD, loi, form and form feeling, 15, 16, 
irrational culminative division scheme, 16-18, 
XI, origin of the scheme, 18, Western develop- 
ment of It, 19, 2.0, 94; theory of distinct Cul- 
tures, XI, XX, provincialism of Western 
thinkers, xx~x5, world-as-history, thing-hc- 
commg, X5, 95; single riddle, 48, time es- 
sence, 49, and intuition, 56, definite sense and 
nature, 55, 57, 94, and Culture, 55, detached 
view, 93, research and vision, 96, lox, 105, 
14X, anti-histoncal and ahistorical, 97;? , 
chronology, 97, as original world-form, 98, 
"scientific”, possibility, 98, 153, 154; and 
mechanistic world-conception, 99, and direc- 
tion and extension, 99, 100, portraiture of 
Cultures, loi, 104, 105, memory-picture, 103, 
elements of form-world, 103, 104, phenomena, 
105, 106, future task, organic culture-history, 
305, 159, stages of a Culture, 106-108, preor- 
dained durations, 109, homology, iii, cultural 
contemporaneousness, iix, enlarged possibili- 
ties, restoration and prediction, iix,ii3, teleol- 
ogy and materialistic conception, ixi , cultural 
basis of vicwpoint,i3i, cultural symbols, clock, 
bell, funeral customs, museums, 131, 134-136, 
cultural feeling of care, 136-138, judgment 
and life, 139, incident and destiny, Western 
examples, 143, 148, grandiose demand of 
Western, 145, incidental character of Classi- 
cal, 146, 147, as actualizing of a soul, 147, 
impersonal and personal epochs, 148, effect 
of Civilization-pcnod, 15X, and happening, 
153, causal harmonics, 153, 154, 158, con- 
fusion m causal method, 155-157, physiog- 
nomic investigation, 157, symbolism, 163, of 
styles, 105, and cultural art expression, X49, 
X53, and portrait, X64, and will, 308, and 
action, 343, cultural opposition, 386, in 
natural science, 389 Stf also Becoming, Des- 
tiny, Nature, Politics, Spirit, Time 


Hittitcs, inscriptions, ix« 

Hobbema, Meyodert, colour, X46 
Hobbes, Thomas, and actuality, 41 
Holderiin, Johann C F , narrow Classicahsm, 
x8» , autumnal accent, X41, and confession, 
x 64, lyrics, x86, and fatherland, 335 
Hoffmann, Ernst T A , "Johannes Krcisler”, 
x76« , 185 

Hogarth, William, position, i5o« , 183 
Holbein, Hans, colour, x5o, contemporaries, 
table 11 

Holy Grail legend, cultural significance, 186, 
198, elements, 113 

Holy Roman Empire, contemporaries, table 111 
Home, Henry, on rums, X54M 
Home, significance of term, , cultural basis 
of conception, 83, 334-“337 Set also Politics 
Homer, contemporaries, xy, table 1, soul, X03, 305, 
religion, i68« , gods, 31X, 313, popularity, 
3x8, and Classical ethics, 349 
Homology, historical application, iii, iix 
Horace, and duration, 6511 , 131 
Horizon, and mathematics, 171, in Western 
landscape painting, X39, X4X 
Horn, Georg, and term Middle Age, xx 
Horoscopes, cultural attitude, 147 
Houdon, Jean A , sculpture as painting, 145 
Hucbald, music, xxS 
Hugo van dcr Goes See Goes 
Huguenot wars, character, 33 
Humboldt, Alexander von. Ethical Socialism, 
374 

Hus, John, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Hwang-Ti, contemporaries, table 111 
Hygiene, as phenomenon of Civilization, 361 
Hyksos Period, contemporaries, iii, tables 11, 
111, feebleness, 149 
Hyksos Sphinx, 108, x6x 
Hypsicles, as Arabian thinker, 63 

lamblichus, on statues of gods, xi6, contempo 
rarics, table 1 

Ibn-al-Haitan, on light, 381 
Ibn Kurra, contcmporancs, table 1 
Ibsen, Henrik, world-conception, xo, provincial 
ism, X4, 33» , sex problem, 35, unpopularity, 
35, and practical philosophy, 45, causal 
effort, 156, tragic method, 318, and morale, 
346, and Civilization, 3 51, character of Nihil- 
ism, 357, journalism, 360, nebulous aim, 
363, 364, and socio-economic ethics, 371-374 
Iconoclasts, Arabian principle, x6x, contempo- 
raries, table 1 
Idea, and destiny, ixi 

Idolatry, Arabian iconoclasm, x6x. Classical 
attitude, 403 
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Iliad, bpatial aspect, 198 
Ilya Murometz, Russian saga, 2.01 
Image, cultural basis of idea, 116 
Imagination, music as channel, no 
Imitation, qualities and aim, 1 91-194, opposi- 
tion to ornament, 194-196, period in archi- 
tecture, 197, in music, xi8. See also Orna- 
ment 

Imperialism, negative character of Roman, 36, 
and Civili7ation, 36, Western destiny, 37, 38, 
origin of Western, Napoleon’s relation, 148, 
cultural attitude, 336, cultural contempora- 
ries, table 111 

Impressionism, as space, 184, beginning, 139, 
Leonardo's relation, 2.77, full meaning, a85-. 
187, later pletn-atff 188, in Wagner’s music, 191 
Improvisation, as manifestation, 195 
Incident, world, 142., and destiny, 138-144, and 
cause, I4X, and style of existence, 141-147, 
as basis of Western tragedy, 143, historical 
use, 143 See also Destiny 
India, Napoleon and, 150 
Indian Culture, ahistorical basis, 11, ii, 133, 
anonymous philosophy, ii, mathematic, 84, 
178, sex attitude, 136, attitude toward state, 
137, morale, passive, 315, 341, 347, Buddhism 
and Civilization, 351, spiritual epochs, table 1 
See also Buddhism, Cultures 
Indo-Iranian art period, contemporaries, table ii 
Infinity, and Classical mathematic, 69, m West- 
ern Culture, 74-76, 81-84, notation, 

76-78, limit as a relation, 86, and Western 
science, 418, 417 See also Dcpth-cxpcnencc, 
Space 

Innocent III, pope, and Western morale, 348 
Inquisition, and Western faith, 410 
Integral calculus See Calculus 
Intellect, and nature, 157 See also Will 
Intelligence, and atheism, 409 
Interregnum, Germanic, period as episode, 149 
Intuition, and learning, $5, 56 
Ionic, and Done, Z05 , contemporaries, tables n, 
ui See also Architecture, Column 
Irak, synagogue music, ix8 
Irrationalism, cultural attitude, 64-66, 68, 83 
Isis, motherhood, 137, cult, 406, 407 
Islam, analogy to Mohammed, 39, Mohammed 
as epoch, 149, architectural expression, xo8, 
109, XII, iconoclasm, i6x, and home, 335, 
Mohammed’s unimposcd mystic benefits, 344«, 
Puritanism, 356, Mohammed’s contemporaries, 
table 1, fatalism period, table i See also 
Arabian Culture, Religion 
Issus, battle, mosaic, X14 
Italy, liberation as episode, 151; and music, X3o 
I-Wang, contemporaries, table 111 
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jacobins, and reason and will, 308 
Jacopo della Quercia, and ornament, 138 
Jahn, Friedrich L , and gymnastics, 350 
James, Henry, on ruins, i54» 

Jansenism, and theoretical science, 66, 3i4« , 
Puritanism, 356, contemporaries, table 1 
Janus, maccnality, 403 

Japan, harakin, xo4« , art and the nude, x6x«, 
Jason of Pherx, concemporancs, table m 
Jesuitism, and Baroque architecture, 313, style 
m science, 41X. See also Loyola 
Jesus, as Son of Man, 309, and Arabian morale, 
344, 347, unimposcd glad tidings, 344^ See 
also Christianity 

Joachim of Floris, world-conception, 19, 1x9, 
x6i, and “passion”, 3xo« , contemporaries, 
table t 

John, Saint, and world-history, i8« , dualism 
m Gospel, 306 

Journalism, as phenomenon of Civilization, 
360 

Judaism, architectural expression, X09, xii»., 
psalmody, xi8, Kabbala, dualism, X4S, 307, 
3 IX, and home 335 See also Arabian Culture 
Judgment, and necessity, 393 
Julius II, pope, Raphael’s portrait, xyx 
Juppitcr Dolichcnus, cult, 406® 

Juppiter Feretnus, temple and oath, 406 
Juppiter Optimus Maximus, cult, 406 
Jurisprudence, esoteric Western, 3x8 
Justinian, period of fulfilment, 107, and Hagia 
Sophia, i30« 

Justus van Gent, m Italy, X36 

Kabbala, dualism, X48, 307 
Kaiaam, determinism, 307 
Kant, Emmanuel, and space and time, 6« , 7, 
64, ixx, ix4-ii6, 143, 169, 170, 173-175, and 
history, 19, provincialism, X3, contempora- 
ries, 17, table I, final Western systematic phil- 
osophy, 45, 365-367, as philosopher of Being, 
49» , and nature and mathematics, 57, 64, 
68, 78, 366, 379, a priori error, 59, mecha- 
nistic world-conception, 99, and causality and 
destiny, 118-1X0, 15 1, and the Almighty, 1x4, 
and incident, 143, as Goethe’s opposite, 159, 
on knowledge of thought, X99, egoism, 310, 
335, esoteric, 3x7, and compassion, 350, 361, 
and ethics, 354, 355, and materialism, 368, on 
judgment, 393, on force, 413 
Karlstadt, Andreas R., contemporaries, table i 
Karma, Buddhist interpretation, 357 
Karnak, contemporaries, table 11 
Katharsis, Classical, 31X, 347 See also Drama 
Kelvin, Lord, and sether, 418 
Kepler, Johan, mathematic and rcligiocu yij 
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330, horoscope for Wallenstein, 147, deeds 
of science, 355, and mass, 415 
Kirchhoff, Gustav R., on physics and motions, 
388 

Kishi, church architecture, xoi« 

Kismet, 119, 307. See also Destiny 
Klein, Felix, and groups, 90 
Kicist, Heinrich B W von, as dramatist, 190 
Kicisthenes of Sikyon, tyranny, 33 
Knowledge, comparative forms, 59, 60, virtue 
and power, 362., and feeling, 365, as naming 
of numma, 397 
Kricmhild, and Helen, i68 
Krishna worship, and sex, 136^ 

Kwan-tsi, and actuality, 41 

Lagrange, Comte, mathematic, 66, 78, 90; on 
mechanics, 124, and force, 417, contempora- 
ries, table 1 

La Hale, Adam dc, operetta, ai9 
Landscape, as Chmese prime symbol, 174, 190, 
196, 103, horizon m painting, 2.39, Western 
gardening, 2.40, Baroque, as portrait 2.yon , 
^87, ■pUtn-atr, i88, 3189, and dramatic scene, 
32.6 

Lanfranc, controversy, 185 
Langton, Stephen, as warrior, 349#? 

Language, of Culture, 55, word and number, 
37, bcginnmg of word-sense, 57, paired root- 
words, 12.7, personality-idea in Western, z6x, 
302., 309, 310, 4i3« , as cultural function, 3ox« 
JVtf Names, Writing 
Laocoon group, theatrical note, 191, and Pre- 
Socratic philosophy, 305 
Lao-tse, and imperialism, 37, and actuality, 4x 
Laplace, Marquis Pierre dc, mathematic, 78, 
90, contemporaries, iix, table 1, and force, 
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Lasso, Orlando, style, 230 
Lateran Council, and Western Christianity, 247 
Latin, as Stoic creation, 361 
Lavoisier, Antoine L , chemistry, 384, 426 
Law, and form, 97 
League of Nations, Chinese ideas, 37 
Learning, and intuition, 55, 56 
Legends, contemporary, table i 
Legnano, battle, a symbol, 349 
Lcibl, Wilhelm, significance of colour, 252, por- 
traiture, 266* and body, 271, and grand style, 
289--291, etching, 290; striving, 292 
Leibniz, Baron von, and actuality, 42, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, and religion, 56, 66, 
70, 126, 366, 394, relation to Classical mathe- 
matic, 69; calculus, 75, 78, 82, 84, 90, and 
vision, 10$, and Nicholas of Cusa, 236, 
esoteric, 327, and mystic philosophy, 365« , 


monads as quanta of action, 385, Democritus 
as contemporary, 386, and force, 413, 415-417, 
contemporaries, table 1 
Leipzig, battle, issue, 35 
Lcnbach, Franz* von, copyist, 295 
Lc N6tre, Andr6, gardening, 240^ , 241 
Leo ni, pope, and iconoclasm, 262 
Leocharcs, contemporary mathematic, 90 
Leonardo da Vmci, astronomical theory, 69; 
spirituality, 128, Dutch influence, 236, and 
background, 237, and impressionism, 239, 
287, and sculpture, 244, colour, 246, and 
body, 271, and portrait, 272, as dissatisfied 
thinker, 274, discovery as basis of art, ayy-' 
279, and circulation of the blood, 278, and 
aviation, 279, Western soul and technical 
limitation, 279-281, and dynamics, 414 
Lessing, Gotthold E , world-conception, 20, 
and cultural contrasts, 128, and Aristotle’s 
philanthropy, 351, and cult and dogma, 41 x 
ILcssmg, Karl F , colour, 252 
Leucippus, atoms, 135, 385, 386 
Li, contemporaries, table 111 
Licmian Laws, myth, 11 
Life, and soul and world, 54, duration, specific 
time-value, 108, duration applied to Culture, 
109, Classical Culture and duration, 132, and 
willing, 315 See also Death 
Light and shadow, cultural arc attitude, 242« , 
283, 325« 

Light theories, clcctro-magnctic, 156ft , New- 
ton’s, and Goethe's theory of colour, 157ft , 
158ft , cultural basis, 381, contradictory, 418 
Limit, as a relation, 86 
Linden, as symbol, 396 
Lingam. See Phallus 
Lmgayats, sect, 136ft. 

Ling-yan-si, Saints, 260 
Lmois, Comte dc, and India, 150ft. 

Lippi, Filippmo, Dutch influence, 236 
Liszt, Franz, Catholicism, 268» , contempora*' 
rics, table u 

Literature See Art, Drama, History, Poetry, 
writers by name, especially Dante, Goethe, 
Ibsen 

Livy, on strange gods, 405 
Lochner, Stephen, God-feeling, 395 
Locke, John, and imperialism, 150, contem- 
poraries, table 1 

Loggia del Lanzi, artistic sentiment, 272 
Logarithms, liberation, 88 
Logic, organic and inorganic, 3, 117, of time 
and space, 7, and mathcmacks, convergence, 
57, 427; and morale, 354 See aho Causality 
Logicians, contemporaries, table i 
Lokoyata, contemporaries, table i 
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London, culture city, 33 
Lorcdano, doge, portrait, xyi 
Lorentz, Hcndnk A , and Relativity, 41^ 
Lorenzo dc* Mcdici, and music, 130 
Lotze, Rudolf H , ethics, 367 
Louis XIV, unclcanimcss, contemporaries, 
table in 

Louisiana, Napoleon’s project, 150 
Loyola, Ignatius, and style of the Church, 148; 
architectural parallel, 314, and Western mor- 
ale, 348, God-fccimg, 394, 395, and method, 
411 

Lucca, and Arabian Culture, xi6 
Lucian, and Philopatris dialogue, 404^ 

Lucullus, L , army, 36 
Ludovist Villa, garden, 2Jp 
Lully, Raymond, music, 183 
Luther, Martin, and “know”, 113, and des- 
tiny, 141, as epoch, 149, and works, 316#?, 
and Western morale, 348, 349, 355, God- 
feeling, 394, 395, contemporaries, table i 
Luxor, contemporaries, table 11 
Lycurgus, myth, ii 
Lysandcr, deification, 405 
Lysias, portrait, 170 

Lysicratcs, Monument of, acanthus motive, zi5 
Lysippus, contemporary mathematic, 90, sculp- 
ture, zi6, zSon , period, 184, canon, zSy, 
straining, Z91, irrcligion, 358, contempora- 
ries, table 11 

Lysistratus, and portraiture, 169 

Machault, Guillaume dc, and counterpoint, 
ix9« 

Machiavclhsm, and mimicry, 371 
Maepherson, James, autumnal accent, 241 
Macrocosm, idea, 163-165, cultural and intcr- 
cukural, 165, expression, 180, and style- 
problem, 114-116 See also History, Mor- 
phology, Nature, Symbolism, World-con- 
ceptions 

Maderna, Stefano, sculpture, 144, God-fccIing, 
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Madonna, 10 Western art, 136, 167, 180 See 
also Marycuit, Motherhood 
Madrid, culture city, 31, 109 
Madrigals, character, 119 
Mseccnas, park, 34 

Magdeburg Cathedral, Viking Gothic, 113 
Magtan soul, explained, 183. See also Arabian 
Culture 

Magnetism, Cabco’s theory, 414 
Magnitude, emancipation of Western mathe- 
matic, 74-78, and relations, 84, 86 
Mahavansa, as historical work, 11 
Mainz Cathedral, and styles, 105 


Makart, Hans, copyist, 195 

Malatcscas, Hellenic sorriness, 173 

Malthus, Thomas R , and Darwinism, 350, 369, 

371 

Manchester system, aud Western Civilization, 
15^ > 371 » Darwmism, 369 
Manda^ans, as Arabian, 71, music, 118, con- 
temporaries, table i 

Manet, fidouard, unpopularity, 35, and body, 
171, landscapes, 188, plem-air painting, iS^ 
190, weak style, 191, striving, 191, and 
Wagner, 191, irrcligion, 358 
Mam, and mystiC benefits, 344» , and Jesus, 
347, contemporaries, table 1 
Manichasanism, as Arabian, 71, architectural 
expression, 109, 11 1, music, 118, dualism, 
306, and home, 335 
Mankind, as abstraction, 11, 46 
Mantegna, Andrea, technique, iii, 139, and 
colour, 141, and portrait, 171, and statics, 
414 

Marble, and later Western sculpture, 131, i76» ; 
Greek use, 1481? , 153, Michelangelo's atti- 
tude, 176 See also Scone 
Marccllus II, pope, and Church music, i68« 
Marcion, and Jesus, 347, contemporaries, table i 
Marcus Aurelius, and monotheistic tendency, 
407 

Mar6cs, Hans, significance of colour, 151, por- 
traiture, 166, 171, i7i« , 309, and grand 
style, 189, 290, striving, 191 
Marcnzio, Luca, music, 15 1 
Marius, C , and economic motive, 36, contem- 
poraries, table 111 

Mars Ultor, temple, ornament, 115 
Marseillaise, morale, 355 
Marsyas, Myron's, lack of depth, 116 
Marwitz, Friedrich A L von dcr, and Harden- 
berg, 15CW 

Marx, Karl, and practical philosophy, 45, and 
earlier and final Socialism, 138, and super- 
ficially incidental, 144, character of Nihilism, 
3$i, 357, and Hegelianism, 367, socio-eco- 
nomic ethics, 371, 373, contemporaries, 
table i 

Mary-cuit, as symbol, 136, Madonna in West- 
ern art, 167, 180 

Masaccio, and artistic change, 137, 179, 187 

Mashetta, castle, fagadc, 115 

Mask, and Classical drama, 316, 31711, 318, 

32.3 

Mass, Western functional concept, 415, effect 
of quantum theorv, 419 
Materialism, and Goethe’s living nature, lit??,. 
Buddhism as, 356, in Western ethics, 368, 
and Socialism, 370 
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Mathematics, spatial concept, , 7, pJuraJit^, 
cultural basis, 15, 59^3, 67, 70, 101, 314, 
position, 56, and extension, 56, and nature, 
57, widcr-cukure vision and analogy, 57, 58, 
beginning of number-sense, 59, as art, 61, 6x, 
70, vision, 61, of Classical Culture, positive, 
measurable numbers, 63-65, 69, 77, and time 
and becoming, 64, 1x5, 1x6, symbolism in 
Classical, 65-67, 70, religious analogy, 66, 70, 
394, and empirical observation, 67, character 
of Arabian, 71-73, primitive levels, 73, Wes- 
tern, and infinite functions, 74-76, Western 
need of new notation, 76, as expression of 
world-fear, 79-81, and Western meaning of 
space, 81-84, 3.nd proportion and func- 
tion, 84, construction versus function, 85, 
virtuosity, 85, and physiognomic morphol- 
ogy, 85, Western, and limit as a relation, 86, 
Western abstraction, 86, 87, Western con- 
flict with perception limitations, 87, 170, 171, 
culmination of Western, groups, 89, 90, 4x6, 
paradigm of Classical and Western, 90, and 
the how, what, and when, 1x6, cultural re- 
lation to art, 119, 130, Classical sculpture 
and Western music as, 184, impressionism, 
x86, vector and Baroque art, 311, esoteric 
Western, 3x8, and philosophy, 366, replace- 
ment by economics, 367, theory of aggregates, 
and logic, 4x6, cultural contemporary epochs, 
table 1 See also Nature, Number, branches 
by name 

Matter See Body, Natural science 
Matthew Passion See Schutz, Hcinnch 
Maxwell-Hertz equations, 418 
Maya Culture Set Mexican 
Mayer, Julius Robert, and theory, 378, and 
conservation of energy, 393, 41X, 417 
Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, morale, 349 
Mazdaism, as Arabian, Z09, architectural ex- 
pression, XII, and pneuma, xi6, music, xx8, 
contemporaries, table 1 
Mazdak, cdntcmporarics, table i 
Meander, motive, 316, 345 
Mechanics, and fourth dimension, 1x4. See also 
Motion, Natural science 
MediJsvai History, as term, 16, xx. 

Medicis, Hellenic sorriness, X73 
Mcgalopohtamsm, and Civilization of a Culture, 
3X-35, 38, and systcmatism, loi. See also 
Civilization 

Melody, Classical and Western, ^xy 
Mcmlinc, Hans, in Italy, X36, and Renaissance, 
2-74 

Memory, conception, 103, as organ of history, 
13X, as term, 131 
Mencius, practical philosophy, 45 


Mendicant Orders, as exception, 348 
Mcncs, contemporaries, table 111 
Menzei, Adolf F E , and body, xyi, imprcs* 
sionism, x86, and grand style, 190, 191 
Mcrovmgian-Caroimgian Era, contemporary 
art epochs, tabic 11 
Mesopotamia, synagogues, xio 
Mcsscnians, provided history, ii 
Metaphysics, and scientific research, 154, and 
symbolism, 163* Western and pairs of con- 
cepts, 311, basis of Classical, 311, period in 
philosophy, 365-367 See also Ethics, Phi- 
losophy 

Mexican (Maya) Culture, and historical scheme, 
16, 18; and time measurement, i34« , orna- 
ment, 196, and tutelage, 113 
Meyer, Eduard, on Spcnglcr, x, on Classical 
Culture and geography, io» 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo, Rossini on Huguenots, 
^93 

Michelangelo, liberation of architecture, begin- 
ning of Baroque, 87, xo6, xx5« ,313, macc- 
nahey, obsession by the architectural, rx8, 
St Peter's, xo6, X38, and passing of sculp- 
ture, 1x3, X44, anticipations, 163, and phys- 
iognomy of muscles, 164, nude, and portrait, 
xyx, sonnets, X73; as dissattsfled thinker, 
X74, unsuccessful quest of the Classical, X75- 
177, 181, and marble, 176, architecture as 
final expression, X77, and popularity, 3x7, 
God-fccling, 395, contemporaries, table 11 
Michelozzo, Bartolommeo di, and Classical, 415 
Michclson, Albert A , experiments, 419 
Middle Kingdom, contemporaries, tables i-iii 
Milesians, physical theory, 386 
Miletus, form-type of Didymasum, X04, and 
Egypt, XX5 

Miiinda, King, and Nagasena, 356 
Military art, Western, 3331/ 

Mill, John Stuart, and economic ascendency, 
373 

Millcnnianism, as Western phenomenon, 363, 
4x3 

Mineralogy, and geology, 96 
Minerva Mcdica, Syrian workmen, iii 
Ming-Chu, contemporaries, table la 
Ming-ti, contemporaries, tabic 111 
Mmkowski, Hermann, imaginary time, ix4«., 
and Relativity, 419 

Minncsanger, rules, 193, imitative music, 1x9 
Mmo da Ficsolc, and portrait, xyx 
Minoan art, character, 198, contemporaries, 
X41 

Minstrels, imitative music, XX9 
Mirabcau, Comte dc, and imperialism, 149, 
contemporaries, tabic la 
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Miracles, cultural attitude toward, 392., 393 
Missionansm, Stoic, 344« , and diatribe, 360 
Mithraists, and pneuma, ai6, form-language of 
mithrflca, 114, music, ixS, cult in Rome, 406, 
4o6« 

Mitylcnc, episode and Classical time-sense, 23312 

Moab, Castle of Mashetta, xi5 

Modern History, as irrational term, 1^18 

Monkc, Eduard, poetry, 189 

Mohammed. Sec Islam 

Moissac, church ornamentation, 29^ 

Moli^rc, tragic method, 318 
Mommsen, Theodor, or Classical historians, 12, 
narrow Classicahsm, x8 

Monasticism, and Western morale* 31612 , order- 
movement, 343, mendicant orders, 348 
Money, Roman conception, 33, as hall-mark of 
Civilization, 34-36 

Monophysitcs, Islam as heir, zii, as alchcmistic 
problem, 383, contemporaries, table 1 
Monteverde, Claudio, music, xx6, X30, 149 > 
Morale, plurality, cultural basis, no conversions, 
315,343-347, Western, and activity, 315, and 
analysis, 341, Western moral imperative, 341, 
341, intellectual and unconscious concepts, 
34122 , Western purposeful motion, ethic of 
deed, 341-344, 347, Western Christian, 344, 
348, and art, 344, morphology, 346, com- 
passion, cultural types of manly virtue, 347-- 
351 , real and presumed, phrases and meanings, 
348, Classical, and happiness, 351, instinctive 
and problematic, tragic and plebeian, 354, 355, 
end phenomena, cultural basis, 356-359, Civi- 
lization and diatribe, 359, 360, and diet, 361, 
qualities and aim of Socialism, 361-364, and 
cultural atomic theories, 386 See also Ethics; 
Spirit 

Moravians, as exception, 348 
Morphology, Spcnglcr and historical, xi, con- 
cept of historical, 5-8, i6, 39, historical, and 
symbolism, 46, historical, ignored, 47, sym- 
metry, 47, historical and natural, 48, histor- 
ical, Western study of comparative, 50, 159, 
comparative, knowledge forms, 60, of mathe- 
matical operations, 85; systematic and phy- 
siognomic, 100, loi, III, of world-history 
explained, loi, of Cultures, 104; historic^ 
homology, 111, 111, element of causal and 
destiny, iii, of morales, 346; of history of 
philosophy, 364-374, of exact sciences, 415 
Mortality See Death 

Mosaic, as cultural expression, 114, and Arabian 
gold background, 147, eyes, 319, contempo- 
raries, table u 

Mosque, architectural characteristics, 100, 110, 
contemporaries, table ii 
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Motherhood, cultural attitude, meaning, 136, 
137, and destiny, portraiture, 167 
Mo-ti, practical philosophy, 45 
Motion, and fourth dimension, 214, Elcatic diffi- 
culty, 30522 , and natural science, 377, 387-391 
See also Natural science 
Motion pictures, and Western character, 311 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, contemporary 
mathematic, 78, 90, period, 108, 184, or- 
chestration, 131, colour expression, 15122 , 
ease, 191, contemporaries, table 11 
Mummies, as symbol, 11, 13, 135 
Murillo, Bartolom6, period, 183 
Murtada, and will, 31 1 

Museums, as historical symbols, 135, change m 
meaning of word, 136 

Music, thoroughbass and geometry, 61, mathe- 
matical relation, 6i, 63, of Baroque period, 
78; and proportion and function, 84, bodi- 
kssness of Western, development, 97, 177, 130, 

131. 183 , history of instruments, 295 , Western 
church, as architectural ornament, 196, 199, 
as art of form, 119, 11122 , and allegory, 11922 , 
as channel for imagination, 110, Classical, 
113, 117, 15122 , form-ideal of Western, 115, 
technical contrast of Classical and Western, 
11722 , word and organism, cultural basis, 117, 
118, Arabian, 118, Chinese, ii8, imitation 
and ornament, 118, ornamental and imitative 
Western, 119, secularization, thoroughbass, 
130, of Renaissance, 134, Flemish influence 
in Italy, 136, and horizon in painting, 139; 
pastoral, and gardening, 140, esoteric West- 
ern, 143, as Western prime phenomenon, 144, 
181-184, and Western painting, 150, 151, in- 
struments and colour expression, 151, instru- 
mental as historical expression, 155, and 
unclcanlmess, 16022 , and portrait, i6i, 166, 
Catholic, 16822 , Michelangelo's tendency, 
177, Western, and Classical free sculpture, 

183. 184, climacteric instruments, 184, and 
Rococo architecture, 185; impressionism, 1S5, 
186, and later German school of painting, 189, 
Wagner and death of Western, 191, 193, his 
impressionism, 191, and Western soul, 305, 
and Western concept of God, 3 11, and charac- 
ter, 314, place of organ, 396; Western con- 
temporary natural science, 417, contemporary 
cultural epochs, table 11 See also Art 

Muspilh, and Northern myths, 400* 413 
Mutazilitcs, contemporaries, table 1 
Mycensc, funeral customs, 135, contemporaries, 
tables, n, lii 

Myccfinus, dynasty, 5822. 

Myron, sculpture as planar art, 115, 116, iS^i 
Discobolus* 163, 164 
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Mysteries, Classical, 310. Set also Religion 
Mysticism, art association, 1x9, and dualism, 
307; cultural culmination, 365» , and concept 
of force, 39X, contemporaries, table i 
Myth, natural science as, 378, 387 
Mythology, significance in Classical Culture, 10, 
II, 13, origin, 57. See also Religion 

Nagasena, materialism, 356 
Names, as overcoming fear, 1x3, conaetion of 
numina, 397 

Napoleon I, analogies, 4, 5, romantic, 38, im- 
perialism, 4x, 149-151, as destiny and epoch, 
14X, 144, 149, egoism, 336, morale, 349, and 
toil for future, 363, contemporaries, table 111 
Napoleonic Wars, and cultural rhythm, iio« 
Nardini, Pietro, orchestration, X3 1 
Natural science, mechanics and motion, cultural 
basis of postulate, 377, 378, fact and theory, 
cultural images, 378-380, Western, and depth- 
experience, tension, 380, 386, 387, and religion, 
cultural basis, 38 o- 38 x, 391, 411, 41X, 416, 
scientific period of a Culture, 381, cultural 
relativity, 38X, cultural nature ideas and 
elements, 38X-384, statics, chemistry, dynam- 
ics, cultural systems, 384, cultural atomic 
theories, 384-387, thin king-motion problem, 
system and life, 387-389, mechanical and 
organic necessity, 391, cultural attitude on 
mechanical necessity, 3 91-394, things and re- 
lations, 393, conservation of energy and 
Western concept of experience, 393, theory 
and religion, Western God-feeling, 395 , naming 
of notions, 397, and atheism, 409, Western 
dogmaof undefinable force, provenance, stages, 
41X-417, as to Western statics, 414, 415, mass 
concept of Civilization, work-idea, 416, 417, 
disintegration of exact, contradictions, 417- 
4x0, physiognomic effect of irreversibility 
theory, 4X0-4X4, effect of radioactivity, 4x3, 
decay, 414, morphology, convergence of sepa- 
rate sciences, 4x5-417, anthropomorphic re- 
turn, 4x7 See also Nature 
Natural selection, and Western ethics, Superman, 
371 See also Darwinism 
Naturalism, antiquity, 33, 107, x88, in art, 19X 
Nature, contrast of historical morphology, 5, 
7, 8, definite sense, and history, 55, 57, 94- 
98, lox, 103, and learning, 56, mathematics 
as expression, 57, as late world-form, 98, 
mechanistic world-conception, 99, 100, sys- 
tematic morphology, 100, and causality and 
destiny, 119, ixi, 141, cultural viewpoints, 
13 1, xfi3, timclcssncss, 14X, 158, historical 
overlapping, living harmonics, 153, 154, 158, 
and mtcljcct, 157, personal connotations, 169, 


soul as counter- world, 301, and reason, 308 
See also Causality, History, Mathematics, 
Natural science. Space, Spirit 
Naucratis, and Miletus, xx5« 

Nazzim, on body, X48, contemporaries, table i 
Necessity, mechanical and organic, 391 
Nemesis, character of Classical, 119, 310 See 
also Destiny 

Nco-Platonists, as Arabian, yx, and pneuma, 
X16, and body, X48, dualism, 306, unimposed 
mystic benefits, 344^ 

Neo-Pythagoreans, and body, X48, and mechani- 
cal necessity, 393 
Nerva, forum, 198, X15 

Ncstorianism, and art, X09, xii, music, xx8, and 
home, 334, as alchcmistic problem, 383, con- 
temporaries, table 1 
Neumann, Balthasar, architecture, 185 
Neumann, Karl J , on Roman myths, 11 
New York City, and megalopohtamsm, 33 
Newton, Sir Isaac, and “fluxions'*, 15#! , artist- 
nature, 61, mathematic and religion, 70, 396, 
41X, mathematical discoveries, 75, 78, 90, 
and time and space, 1x4, ix6, light theory, 
and Goethe's theory, 157W , 158#! , 4xx, dy- 
namic world-picture, 31 1, deeds of science, 
355, and motion-problem, 390, 391, and 
metaphysics, 366, and force and mass, 415, 
417, contemporaries, table 1 
Nibelungenlied, and Homer, xy, esoteric, 3x8, 
and Western Christianity, 400-40X 
Nicxa, Council of, and Godhead, X49 
Nicephorus Phocas, and Phxlopatris dialogue, 

404 « 

Nicholas of Cusa, astronomical theory, 69, re- 
ligion and mathematic, 70 musical associa- 
tion, X36, contemporaries, table i 
Nicholas of Oresme, and beginning of Western 
mathematic, 73, 74, X79; art association, XX9, 
Occamist, 381 

Nicsc, Bcncdictus, on Roman myths, ii 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, influence on 
Spcnglcr, XIV, 49s , provincialism, X4, Clas- 
sical ideology, x8, i8« , on city life, 30, un- 
popularity, 35, practical philosophy, 45, and 
historical unity, 48, and detachment, 93 , and 
Wagner, in, X91, 370, on history and defini- 
tion, 158, on art witnesses, 191, autumnal 
accent, X41; on Greeks and colour, 145, on 
“brown" music, X5X, on Greeks and body, 
x6o, Will and reason, 308, and morale, 315, 
341, 346, and home, 335, actuality of 
“Mann", 347, 350, and Civilization, 35X, 
character of Nihilism, 357, and diet, 361, 
nebulous aim, 363, 364, and mystic philoso- 
phy, 365»., and mathematics, 366; ethics and 
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metaphysics, 367, materialism, 568, and evo- 
lution and Socialism, 370-372., position m 
Western ethics, 373, 374, on pathos of dis- 
tance, 386, dynamic atheism, 409, contempo- 
raries, table 1 

Niflheim, lack of materiality, 403 
Nihilism, and finale of a Cuitutc, 35Z, cultural 
manifestations, 357 

Nirvana, ahistonc expression, ii, 133, and zero, 
178, conception, 347, 357, 361 See also 
Buddhism 

Nisibis, and Arabian art, 109 
Northmen, discoveries, 330 
Norwich Cathedral, simplicity, 196 
Notre-Dame, Madonna of the St Anne, 163 
Nude, in Classical art, necessity, 130, 160-1^2., 
317, cultural basis of feeling, zi6, zyz; 
as element of Classical Culture only, zz^ 
Nurnberg, loss of prestige, 33, church statuary, 
103, church and styles, Z05, as religious, 358 
Numa, cult, 185, contemporaries, table 1 
Number, chronological and mathematical, 6, 7, 
70, 97, defined, 67, numbers and mortality, 
70, Arabian indeterminate, yz. Western Cul- 
ture and functional, 74, 75, 90, Western at- 
titude and notation, 76, ^zn , symbolism, 82., 
165, astronomical, 83, 332.« , cultural atti- 
tudes, 88, and the become, 95, and number- 
ing, 1x5, Indian conception, 178, functional, 
and causality, 393 See also Mathematics 
Numina, naming, 397 See also Religion 
Nyaya, contemporaries, table 1 

Oak, as symbol, 396 

Occamists, physical theory, 381, 389 

Odo, Bishop, as warrior, 349^ 

Odysseus, as enduring, 103 
Okeghem, Joannes, music, 130, and popularity, 
M3 

Oken, Lorenz, and dualism, 307 
Old Kingdom, and care, 137, contemporaries, 
tables 11, 111 

Old Nordic art, as Arabian, 2.15 
Oldach, Julius, act and portrait, zyin, 

Omar, Mosque of, characteristics, ioo». 
Ommayad period, homology, in 
Opera, and orchestra, 130 
Oracle, Classical, 147 
Oratorio, and orchestra, Z30 
Orchomcnos, funeral customs, 135 
Oreads, passivity, 336 
Oresme See Nicholas of Oresme 
Organ, and Western devotions, 396 
Origcn, and dualism, 306, morale, 348, con- 
temporaries, table i 
Ormuzd, Persian God, 312. 


Ornament, qualities and aim, 191-194, opposi- 
tion to imitation, 194-196, building and its 
symbolic decoration, 196, pictorial period, 
197, and Civilization, 197, 194, in music, 118, 
Z30, 131, Renaissance, zy^n , Z38. See also 
Decoration, Imitation 

Orpheus, cult, 185, as Christian title, 4o8» , con- 
temporaries of discipline and movement, table 1 
Otto the Great, egoism, 336 
Owen, Sir Richard, and morphology, nx 

Pachelbel, Johann, organ works, no 
Pachcr, Michael, colour, 150 
Paderborn Cathedral, simplicity, 196 
Pjconius, Nike, z6^, period, 184 
Passtum, temple, 114, 135 
Painting, perspective and geometry, 61, allegori- 
cal, zi^n , and form-ideal of Classical sculp- 
ture and Western music, xi6, 131, word and 
organism, zzy, Flemish influence m Italy, 136, 
Renaissance fresco to Venetian oil, line to 
space, 137, Z79 -*i8i, development of back- 
ground m Western, Z39, form and content, 
outline and colour, 141, cultural expression 
and popularity, 143, oil, as Western prime 
phenomenon, period, 144, 181-183, Classical 
and Western colours, 145-147, outdoor and 
indoor, 147, symbolism in brushwork, 149, of 
Western Civilization, 15 1 , Baroque portraits, 
165, and destiny of Western arc, 176^ , Leo- 
nardo and discovery, spiritual space, 177-180, 
Western studio-brown, pictorial chromatics, 
150, i88. Classical limitation, 183, 187, full 
meaning of Impressionism, 185-187, 19th 
Century episode, fUm-atr, 18S, German school 
and grand style, 189, Baroque and concept of 
vector, 3 II, and time of day, 315, Western, 
and spectator, 319, Western, and contempor- 
ary natural science, 417, contemporary cultural 
epochs, table 11 See also Art; Portraiture 
Palazzo Farnese, style, 105, Michelangelo's 
cornice, 175 

Palazzo Strozzi, style, 134, and artistic senti- 
ment, 171 

Palermo, and Arabian Culture, 11 1, 116 
Palestrina, Giovanni da, style, no, 130, 313,* 
and popularity, 143, Michelangelo's heir, 
174, 177, God-feelmg, 395 
Palladio, Andrea, style, 30, 414 
Palma, Jacopo, colour, 151 
Palmyra, basilica, 109#? , Baal, 407 
Pan, idea, 403 

Panama Canal, Goethe’s prophecy, 41 
“Pancm ct circenscs”, as symbol, 361 
Pantheon, as mosque, 71, in 
Paolo Veronese, clouds, 140, colour, X51 
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Papacy, contemporaries, table iii 
Paracelsus, Phihppus, and chemistry, 384 
Parallel axiom, 83, 88, 176ft 
Paris, and Athens, xy, culture city, 33, autumnal 
city, 79, Flemish influeiice, X36» , as irreli- 
gious, 358 

Paris, Peace of (1763), and impcriahsm, 150 
Park See Gardening 

Parmenides, civic^world-outlook, 33, thinking 
and being, 387 

Parthenon, Three Fates as type, 168, horse's 
head, Rubens contrast, 2.71, popularity, 327 
Parwati worshippers, sect 136ft 
Pascal, Blaise, and actuality, 41, faith and ex- 
perience, 66 , 394, mathematic, and Archimedes, 
69, 75,90j 12.6, and predestination, 141, and 
Janscnists, 314ft , and Western morale, 348, 
contemporaries, table 1 
Passion, m Christian cult, 310ft 
Passivity, as Classical trait, 315, 32.0; and pathos, 
3Xo« 

Past, and passing, 166 
Pastels, and music, 13^ 

Paterculus, C Velleius, view of art, 2.05 

Path See Way 

Pathos, and passion, 32.0ft. 

Patma, symbolism, X53 
Patriotism, cultural concept, 334-337 
Patristic literature, contemporaries, table i 
Paul, Saint, and world-history, i8« , and dual- 
ism, 306, and will, 344, and diatribe, 360; 
error on “Unknown God**, 404 
Paulicians, and art, 109, xii; iconoclasm, 2.62., 
contemporaries, tabic 1 

Paulmzella Monastery, simplicity, 196, and 
antique, %j^n 

Pausanias, culture, 154^ ; on altars to unknown 
gods, 404ft 
Pazzi, chapel, 313 

Peace, Classical and Western conception, 175ft. 
Peasant, as Culture relic, 354 
Peloponnesian War, as epoch, 149 
Pcpi See Phiops 

Perception, and “ alien ’*, 53 , Western transcend- 
ency, 87-89, space and time as forms, 169-171, 

173 

Pcrcival, archetype, 401 

Pergamenc art, modernity, iii, composition, 
144,160, gigantomachia, 191,351, actuality, 
364, contemporaries, table 11 
Pcnclcs, homology, xii, portrait, 130ft , 169, 
and economic organization, 138, morale, 349 
Penpatos, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Persians, architectural expression, 109, and home, 
335, contemporary art periods, tabic 11. See 
also Arabian Culture 
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Perspective, Classical attitude, 109, Western 
painting and gardening, 140-141, as soul-ex- 
ptession, 3io« , Western, and astronomy, 330 
Perugino, technique, 149, and portraiture, 172., 
and artistic change, 179, simplicity, 180 
Pessimism, and Spengier's theories, xiv, 40 
Peter the Great, and Europe, i6« 

Peterborough Cathedral, simplicity, 196 
Petra, Baal, 407 

Petrarch, Francesco, analogy, 4, histone con- 
sciousness, 14, narrow Classicalisra, 19, 175 
Petrmism, Tolstoi’s connection, 309 
Phallus, as symbol, cult, 136, 167, 310 
Phidias, contemporary mathematic, 78, 90, and 
portraiture, 130ft , and soulless body, 115, 
167, popularity, 143, and self-cnticism, z64, 
and marble, Z76, and Handel, 184, period, 
184, as religious, 358, contemporaries, tabic a 
Philanthropy, Aristotle’s, 351 
Philippe de Vary, and counterpoint, zx9« 

Philo, and body, 148, and Jesus, 347 
Philopatris dialogue, source, 404® 

Philosopher's Stone, as symbol, 2.48, 307 
Philosophy, truth and individual attitude, xv; 
natural and historical, 7, 8, anonymous 
Indian, ii, provincialism, 11, 13, epochal 
limitations, cultural boundaries, 41, 46, 364, 
367, test of value, actuality, 41-43, present- 
day Western, and cultural destiny, 43-45, de- 
velopment of Western practical, 45 , scepticism 
as final Western, 45, 374, of becoming and 
become, 49ft , and mathematics, 56, 64, 366, 
Kant’s postulates, 59; comparative forms of 
knowledge, 60, and names, 1x3, scientific, of 
time, 1x4, tabulation of categories, 1x5, and 
death, 166, Western art association, XX9, of 
Culture and Civilization, 354, 355, cultural 
questions, early posing, 364, course within 
each Culture, 364, metaphysical and ethical 
periods, 365-367 See also Ethics, Metaphy- 
sics, Spirit 

Phiops, Western contemporary, ioi« , statue, 
X65 

Phlogiston theory, Stahl’s, 384 
Phoenicians, and discovery, 65, 333 
Phrynichus, fine, 3x1 

Physics, cautious hypotheses, 156, Jesuits and 
theoretical, 314ft , and popularity, cultural 
basis, 3x7, 3x8 See also Natural science 
Physiognomy See Destiny, Portraiture 
Pictufcsqucness, and historical expression, 155 
Piero della Francesca See Francesca 
Pigalle, Jean B , sculpture, X44 
Pindar, as religious, 358 
Pine, as symbol, 396 
Piombo, Scbastiano del. See Sebastiano 
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Pjrajus, and unknown gods, 404 
Pisano, Giovanni See Giovanni 
Pisistratidaj, as period of fulfilment, 107 
Planck, Max, atomic theory, 3S5, 419 
Plane, significance in Egyptian architecture, 
189 

Plastic See Sculpture 

Plato, ahistoric consciousness, 9, 14, and clepsy- 
dra, 15, provincialism, ii; and actuality, 
41, philosopher of the becoming, 49® , 
metaphysics and mathematics, 56, 67, 69, 
71, 84, 90, 366, and the irrational, 66, and 
Goethe’s “mothers”, 70, and mechanistic 
world-conception, 99, foreshadowing by, in, 
and the Almighty, 114, Kant on, 1x5, as 
Aristotle’s opposite, 159, anamnesis, 174, 
and idolatry 2.68« , on soul, 304, 305, and 
ego, 31 1, and ethics, 354, and mystic philoso- 
phy, 365 K , and science and religion, 394, 
contemporaries, tabic * 

Pietn-mr, as Civilization painting, X5i, charac- 
terized, 188 

Pliny, on Mesopotamian temples, xio« , on 
Lysistratus, X69, on Lysippus, xSy, as col- 
lector, 4x5 

Plotinus, world, 56, and philosophical transi- 
tion, 7x, and vision, 96, homology, iii, 
and body, X48, and dualism, 306, and Jesus, 
347; and Arabian Culture, 383, and mechani- 
cal necessity, 393, contemporaries, table 1 
Plutarch, as biographer, 14, 316, and dualism, 
306 

Pneuma, as Arabian principle, xi6, 3x9, and 
eyes in Arabian art, 3x9 See also Dualism 
Poppelmann, Daniel, architecture, X85 
Poetry, infinite space in Western, 185, Western, 
as confession, X64, X73, Western and Classical 
lync, x86, 3x4 See also Literature 

Poincare, Henri, on mathematical vision, Gin 
Point, and Western geometry, 74, 81, 89 
Pomt de vue^ in Rococo parks, 140 
Polar discovery, as symbol, 335 
PoltSy as Classical symbol, 83, 147, 334 
Polish, as symbol m art, X48» 

Politics, inadequate basis for historical deduc- 
tions, 46, under Classical Culture, 83, 147, 334, 
meaning of the state, 137, spatial aspect of 
Western, 198, origin of Arabian state, xix, 
Renaissance attitude, 173, cultural conception, 
334-337, and atomic theories, 386, con- 
temporary cultural epochs, table ui See also 
Imperialism, Philosophy, Socialism 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio, Dutch influence, X36, 
goldsmith, X37 

Polybius, ahistonc consciousness, 10 
Polyclctus, contemporary Western music, xy, 


III, 177, 184, contemporary mathematic, 
78, sculpture, canon, 177, 1x5, xx6, 131, 
x6o» , 183, 184, present-day appeal, 155, 
and scIf-criticism, 164, and statue of Augus- 
tus, 195, and fresco, 311 
Polycratcs, contemporaries, table ui 
Polygnotus, contemporaries, 111, table 11, 
frescoes, background, colour, 147, 183, xxi, 
X43, X45, 183, 330 
Pombaditha, academy, 381 
Pompeii, wail-pamtings, 187 
Pompey tlie Great, army, 36 
Pope, Alexander, type, 154 
Popularity, cultural basis, 85, 143, 3x6-3x8,361*, 
in colour, 146 

Porcelain, and Western music, 131 
Porphyry, and “antique”, xo« , academy, x8i 
Port Royal, contemporaries, table 1 See also 
Jansenism 

Porta, Baccio della See Bartolommeo 
Porta, Giacomo della See Giacomo 
Porcinan altar, 136 

Portraiture, and biography, 11, character of 
Classical, nude sculpture, 13, x6o, x6i, 164, 
165, 169, 171, cultural basis and expression, 
character and attitude, loi, 104, ii6, x6o, 
317, portrait as Western expression, 130, 
x6i-x66, and Arabian Culture, 1x3, and 
Gothic, x6i, x66, and confession, x64, con- 
trast of act and portrait, x6i, z66, xyo, xyi, 
dcpth-cxperieocc, impressionism, z66, xSy, 
child and group portraits, motherhood, 166- 
x68, Renaissance, X71-X73, Leonardo’s re- 
lation, x8i, landscape as, xyow , X87, Roman 
statues, X95, and will, 309, American, as 
irreligious, 358» See also Soul 
Portuguese, and discovery, 333 
Poseidon, temple of, as model, 1x4 
Posidonius, and dualism, 306, as collector, 415 
Potsdam, architecture, X07 
Poussin, Nicolas, musical analogy, 110, colour, 
X46, period, x 83 
Prag, loss of prestige, 33 
Praxiteles, contemporary mathematic, 90; 
sculpture, xx6, xyo, Hermes, 164, and 
womanhood, x68, and Haydn, 184, period, 
X84, ease, 191 
Predestination See Destiny 
Present, and becoming, 54, significance in Classi- 
cal Culture, 63, 65-67 

Prc-Socratics, philosophy, 41, 175, 305 ; and 
mathematics, 366, conccraporanes, table 1 
Prime phenomena, Goethe’s living nature, vu, 
95, 96, 105, iii«, 113, 140, 154, 389, in 
histCiy, 105, and destiny, iii, of Western 
Culture, X44 See also Symbols 
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Principle, and causality, iii 
Procius, and Jesus, 347 
Procopius, courtier, 107 
Progress, as phenomenon of Ctviliisation, 351, 
361 

Prohibition, and Civilization, 361 
Proper, and alien, 53 
Proportion, and function, 84 
Propyia:a, popularity, 3x7 
Protagoras, conception of man, 311, 391, 
popularity, 3x7, and Classical morale, 351, 
and Stoicism, 356, problem, 365, condem- 
nation, 41 1 

Protestantism, colour symbolism, a5o, of 
etching, 190, and works, 316^ , as symbol, 
343 Stt also Reformation 
Proud 'hon, Pierre Joseph, position m Western 
ethics, 373 

Providence, and destiny, 141 
Provinces, defined, 33 

Provincialism, philosophical and historical, 

Prussia, great periods, 36, English basis of 
reorganization, 150W 
Psalmody, Jewish, iz8 
Pscudomorphosis, Late-CIassical style, 

114, and image, zifi, music, zz8 
Psychologists, period, contemporaries, table 1 
Psychology, “scientific**, and soul, Z99-303, 
313, as countcr-physics, 301, and will and 
smiSi 319 

Ptolemy II Philadclphus, and tuler-cult, 405 
Ptolemy, L Claudius, relation of Copernicus, 
i39»., as copyist, 4Z5 
Puget, Pierre, sculpture, Z44 
Punic Wars, as classic, 36, and cultural rhythm, 
iio« , homology, iii, intensity, 333 
Purcell, Henry, pictorial music, Z83 
Pure reason, and destiny, izo 
Puritanism, as common cultural feature, iiz, 
and destiny, 141, and imperialism, 148, 
cultural contemporary epochs, tabic 1 
Putto, as art motive, z€6 
Puvis dc Chavannes, Pierre, and religious paint- 
ing, z88«. 

Pygmalion and Galatea, and marble, Z76 
Pyramids, period, 58« , Z03 
Pyrrho, contemporaries, table 1 
Pyrrhus, Roman war, 36 
Pythagoras and Pythagoreans, analogy, 39, 
and actuality, 4Z, mathematical vision, 57, 
58, and Classical mathematic, 61, 6z, 64, 
new number, and fate, 6 $n , 8z, 90, math- 
ematic and religion, 70, 394, contemporaries, 
IIZ, table 1, and Copernicus, 330, and mystic 
philosophy, 365^ , and metaphysics, 366 


Quadratures, and Archimedes’ method, 69 
Quantum theory, elFcct, 419 
Quattrocento, and Gothic, zzi See also Renais- 
sance 

Quercia, Jacopo della See Jacopo 
Quesnay, Francois, economic theory, 417 

Race-suicide, as phenomenon of Civilization, 
359 

Radioactivity, effect on natural science, 4x3 
Ragnarok, Muspilli as contemporary, 400, and 
world’s end, 400 

Ramcscs II, analogy, 39, and artistic impotence, 
44, Z94, contemporaries, table lu 
Ranke, Leopold von, and analogy, 4, 5, and 
historical tact, zz, on historical vision, 96 
Raphael Sanzio, Madonnas, 136, z68, z8o, 
technique, zzi, zyS, and Titian, zzy, and 
background, Z37, popularity, Z43, colour, 
Z45, and confession, Z64, and portrait, zyz, 
as dissatisfied thinker, Z74, and fresco and 
Oil, line and space, Z79, z8o 
Raskolnikov See Dostoevsky 
Rationalism, and chance, i4z» , contemporaries 
of English, table 1 

Ravenna, and Arabian Culture, zo6, zii, zi6, 
Z35, mosaics, zzi, Z47, 3x9 
Rayski, Louis F von, art and portrait, zyu?. 
Reason, and will, 308 
Red, symbolism, 146 

Reformation, conflicts in Germany, 33, and 
Dionysiac movement, in, as common cul- 
tural epoch, IIZ, class-opposition to Renais- 
sance, ZZ9, contemporaries, table 1 
Reims Cathedral, ZZ4, statuary, zfiy 
Relations, and magnitudes, 84, 86 
Relativity theory, and time, i24« , effect on 
natural science, 19,4 domain, 4x6 
Relief, Egyptian, 1%, zoz, and Classical round 
sculpture, ZZ5 See also Sculpture 
Religion, reality of Classical, 10, ii, 13, re- 
lation of clock and bell, 15#? , i34« , and 
number, 56, mathematical cultural analogy, 
66, 70, stage in a Culture, 108, 399~4oz, 
second period, sequel to Civilization, 108, 
4Z4“4 z 8, Western, and “memory”, i3z» , 
and death, 166, birth of Western soul, 167, 
and early art periods, 185, cultural expression, 
185-188, 399, 401, Egyptian, 188, Chinese, 
190J and imitation, 191, architecture as 
ornament, 195, Russian, zoi« , Arabian 
architecture, zoS, Classical, and art, z68, 
and flem-atr painting, z88«., revelation and 
dualism, 307, cultural soul-elements, and dei- 
ties, 3IZ, and Classical drama, 310, and 
astronomy, 330, relation to Civilization, 
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358, and hygknc, 361, and philosophy, 365, 
and natural science, 38o"38i, 391, 411, 416, 
Western experience and faith, 394, varieties, 
394, and theory, 395, God-feelings, 395, 
depth-experience in Western, cathedral, or- 
gan, 395-’397> naming of numina, 397, 
Classical bodied pantheon, 398, 401, Western 
deity as force, unitary-space symbol, 398, 403, 
413, of primitive folk, 399, elements of 
Western, 399-401, Classical, and strange gods*, 
404, late Classical, dislocation and mono- 
theism, Arabian ascendency, 406-408, cult of 
deified men, 405, 407, 41 1, atheism as phe- 
nomenon, 408-411, cult and dogma, cultural 
attitude, 410, 41 1, contemporary cultural 
epochs, table 1 See also Death, Soul, Spirit, 
creeds and sects by name 
Rembrandt, portraiture, and confession, loi, 
103, 130, 140, x64, 166, x69, 2.81, 300, contem- 
poraries, I IX, tabic 11, mwardness, colour, 
183, X51-X53, etchings, nights, 187, 146, Z90, 
musical counterpart, xxo, and horizon, X39, 
esoteric, X43, depth, 144, and body, xyi, 
period, 183, impressionism, xSy, x88, and 
psychology, 319 

Renaissance, contemporaries, 17, table 11, 
mathematic, 71, relation to Classical, as 
revolt, illusion, x8» , i3x« , i3X-x34, X37, X38, 
151, x66, X7X-X74, X79, 3x3, homology, iii, 
and beautifol, 194, and Western style, xox, 
105, xo6, XXI, 1x3, XX5, 144, and Arabian 
and Gothic, xix, X34-X38, and polychrome 
sculpture, xx6, class-opposition to Refor- 
mation, Xi9, ornament, 133» , X38, fagadcs 
and courtyards, 135, arch and column, 136, 
park, X41, and popularity, X43, 3x8; and 
patma, i53, and child-figures, x66, and por- 
trait, X71-X73, and spiritual development, 
173, leaders as dissatisfied thinkers, X74, x8i, 
Michelangelo, X75-X77, x8i, Raphael, X79, 
i8o, Leonardo, zyy-zSi, and background, 
137, and statics, 414 
Renoir, Pierre A , striving, z^z 
Rcsalna, academy, 381 

Research, and vision, 95, 96, lox, 105, 14X, 
historical and scientific data, 154, meta- 
physical, 163 

Restorations, Western attitude toward, X54 
Resurrection, change in meaning, i35». 

Rhine River, as histone, X54« 

Rhodes, Cecil, analogy, 4, and imperialism, 
37, 38, morale, 349, 351 
Rhodes, as “Venice of Antiquity”, 49, and 
Hellos, 40X 

Richelieu, Cardinal, morale, 349, contempo- 
raries, tabic ill 
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Ricgi, Alois, on Arabian art, xo8, X15 
Riemann, Georg F, B , arcist-naturc, 61, re- 
lation to Archimedes, 69; religion and math- 
ematic, 70, notation, 77, and boundlessness, 
88, mathematical position, 90, goal of 
analysis, 418, contcmporancs, table 1 
Rieracnschncider, Tilmann, and portraiture, 
170 

Robespierre, Maximilicn, adventurer, 149; con- 
temporaries, table 111 

Rococo, as stage of style, xox, architecture and 
music, X31, X 3 X, X85, parks, X40, contempo* 
fanes, table 11 See also Baroque 
Rodin, Auguste, sculpture as painting, 144, 145 
Rogicr van der Weyden, in Italy, X36 
Roman Catholicism, colour symbolism, X47- 
7.49, and music, x68« , monasticism, 316® , 
343, 348, esoteric dogma, 3x8, prelates and 
manly virtue, 349 See also Christianity, 
Jesuitism 

Roman law, and cultural-language, 31CW 
Romanesque, simplicity, 196, as stage of style, 
xoi, xox, and Classical, i75» 

Romanticism, defined, 197, and mysticism, 
365« , and mathematics, 366 
Rome, city, megalopolitamsm, 31, 34 
Rome, empire, and Classical Culture, 8, im- 
perialism, 36-38, 336, and Arabian Culture, 
yx, X07, X08, army and citizenship, 3x5, 
cmpcrof-worship, 405, 407, 411, and tolera- 
tion, 41 1 See also Classical Culture 
Rondanini Madonna, as music, X77 
Rondeau, origin, 1x9 
Roof, as Arabian expression, xio 
Rore, Cyprian dc, in Italy, X36; music, 251, X5X 
Rossciiino, Antonio, and portrait, xyx 
Rossmi, Gioachino, Catholicism, x68» , on 
Meyerbeer, X93 

Rottmann, Karl, and grand style, 189 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, and naturalism, 53, 
X07, x88, and superficially incidental, 144, 
and imperialism, 149, 150, autumnal accent, 
207, and Civilization, 35X, contemporaries, 
353}», tabic 1, and compassion, 36i, and 
Darwinism, 369, intellect and widsom, 409 
Rubens, Peter Paul, colour, X53, and body, xyo, 
zjin , X78, and dynamics, 414 
Ruins, as Western expression, X54 
Ruler-cult, 405, 411 
Rungc, Otto P , and grand style, X89 
Russia, and the West, i 6 n , stage of art, 101; 
architecture, xii, ignored art, 1x3, will-less 
soul, 309, culture and charity, 350 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest, atoms as quanta of 
action, 385, 419 

Ruysdacl, Jakob, colour, 246; period, 183 
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Sabseans, and early Christian designs, , 
i09« , temple-form, zion , art, 1x3, art 
contemporaries, table n 
Sahu-i6, pyramid, ^03 
St Denis, royal tombs, 161, 2.64 
St Lorenz Church, Nurnberg, and styles, 2.05 
Sc Mark, Venice, origins, zii 
St Patroclus, Soese, arcade-porch, 105 
St Paul without the Walls, as Pseudomorphic, 
no, 

St Peter’s, Rome, as Baroque, 106, 138 
St Pierre ct St Paul, Moissac, ornamentation, 199 
St Priscilla, catacombs, paintings, 237 
St Vitale, Ravenna, characteristics, zoo 
Sainte-Chapclle, Pans, boundlessness, 199 
Saints, contemporary legends, 400, table 1 
Saivas, Lingayats, I36« 

Saktas, I36« 

Salamanca, loss of prestige, 33 
Salvation Army, as exception, 348 
Samarra, contemporaries, table 11 
Samnites, Roman war as classic, 36, i$in 
Samos, Hera of Chcramucs, 2i5« 

Sangallo, Antonio da, Palazzo Farnese facade, 
275 

Sankhya, and Buddhism, 353« , 356, contempo- 
raries, table 1 

Sant’ Andrea, Pistora, Pisano’s Sibyls, 263 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence, style, 234, 
Flemish paintings, 236 

Sassanids, and Arabian state, 212, art 223, 
music, 228 

Satyrs, materiality, 403 

Savonarola, Girolamo, and art tendencies, 233, 
and Renaissance, 3x8, and Western morale, 
348; contemporaries, table 1 
Scarlatti, Alessandro, character of anas, zi^n. 
Scene, dramatic, cultural basis, 325 
Scepticism, as last stage of Western philosophy, 
45 » 374 

Scharnhorst, Gerhard von, army reforms, 150W 
Schclhng, Friedrich von, and dualism, 307, 
esoteric, 369, contemporaries, table 1 
Schiller, Johann C. F , tragic form, 147; banality, 

155 

Schirazi, and dualism, 307 
Scbluccr, Andreas, architecture, 244, 245, 285 
Schongauef, Martin, colour, 250 
Scholasticism, art association, 229, will and 
reason, 305, and dualism, 307, cultural 
culm nation, , contemporaries, table i 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, and history, 7, 19, 9712 , 
provincialism, 23, 24, practical philosophy, 
45,368, and mathematics, 67, 125,366, will, 
and reason, 308, 342, and Civilization, 352, 
and ethics, 354, 373, pessimism and system. 


366, 370, and critique of society, 367, and 
Darwinism, 369, 372, 373, contemporaiies, 
table 1 

Schroetcr, Manfred, on criticism of Spenglcr, x 
Schutz, Heinrich Matthew Passion, 199, 244, 
and imagination, 220, pictorial music, 283, 
God-feeiing, 395 

Science, of history, 153, 154, esoteric Western, 
328 Sifg also Art, Mathematics, Natural 
science, Nature 

Scipio, P Cornelius, and economic organization, 
138, contemporaries, tabic jii 
Scopas, and self-cnticism, 264, and body, 270, 
period, 284 

Scott, Sir Walter, as historian, 96 
Scfopc, Richard, as warrior, 349» 

Sculpture, and proportion and function, 84, 
Classical, as become, 97, cultural basis, 216, 
225, form-ideal of Classical, picture-origin, 
225, polychrome, 226, music-ongin of 
Rococo, 231, Gothic, 231,261, use of marble, 
232, 249« , 253, 276, Renaissance, 235, 237, 
238, 253, position m Western Culture, 244, 
Egyptian, polish, 2481/ , 166, bronze, 253, 
276, Classical expression of body as soul, z6o, 
261, 305, Michelangelo’s attitude, 275-277, 
281, free Classical, and Western music, 183, 
284, Classical, and time of day, 325, Classical, 
and spectator, 329, contemporary cultural 
periods, table n Sec also Art, Portraituic 
Sebasnano del Piombo, and Raphael, 272 
Second religiousness, period in a Culture, xi, 
108, 424-428, of Rome, 306 
Scicne, as goddess, 147/? , 402 
Sclcucus, astronomical theory, 68 
Scljuk art, contemporaries, table n 
Semper, Gottfried, on style, 221 
Seneca, L Annxus, Stoicism and income, 33, 
and Baroque drama, 317 
Sentinum, battle, 151 
Scptiimus Severus, favourite god, 406 
Scrapis, cult, 406 
Serenus, as Arabian thinker, 63 
Semus Tullius, myth, 11 
Sesostris, court, 81, as name, 206, autumn of 
Culture, 207 

Sethos I, contemporaries, table lu 
Sevres ware, and Wedgwood, i5o« 

Sex, naturalism, 24, 33, 207, 288, problem of 
Civilization, 35, cultural attitude, 136, his- 
torical aspects, 137 
Sforzas, Hellenic sorriness, 273 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, and imperialism, 150 
Shakespeare, William, tragic form and method, 
vision, 129, 130, i4i« , 142, 143, 220, 319, 
Bacon controversy, i35ff*> and motive, 156, 
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as dramattst of the incidental, i4z, 146, and 
historical matenal, X55, and Classical drama, 
313, and time of day, 3x4, scenes, 3x5, 
God-fceling, 330, 395, ethical passion, 347, 
355, and evolution, 370 
Shang Period, contemporaries, table 111 
Shaw, George Bernard, sex problem, 35, and 
history, X55« , and morale, 346, 368, 369, 
373 » 374» superman, 350, and diet, 361, on 
Schopenhauer, 367, and Socialism and 
Darwinism, 371, 37X 
Shih-huang-ti, career, iixn 
Shiva, cult, i36» 

Short story. Western, 3i8« 

Siegfried, archtype, 401, contemporaries, table 1 
Siena, and counter-Renaissancc, X34, school, x68 
Signorelli, Luca de’, and Classicism, ixi, and 
body and colour, X39, X4X, 178, act and por- 
trait, X70, X71, and statics, 414 
Sikyon, Adrastos cult, 33» 

Silesian wars, and cultural rhythm, new. 
Simone Martini, and Gothic, 13 5 
Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo’s frescos, X63, 
2 - 75 > 395 

Sistmc Madonna, x68, x8o 
Six Classical Systems, contemporaries, table i 
Skyscraper, and gigantomachia, X91 
Sluter, Klaus, sculpture, X63 
Smith, Adam, economic theory, 417 
Soaring, as Western term, 397 
Socialism, and Civilization, 3i, and Darwin- 
ism, 35, 370-37X, and economic motives, 36, 
355, and imperialism, 37, Frederick William 
I’s practice, 138, ethical, defined, esoteric, 
3x8« , 341, 347, 351, 355, 374, scientific basis 
of ideas, 353, as end-phenomenon, 356, 357, 
and contemporaries, immaturity, 357, 358, 
361, irrcligion, 359, 409, necessity, 361, dy- 
namic qualities, and compassion, 361, and 
work, 36X, and future, 363, tragedy of neb- 
ulous aim, 363, and lie of life, 364, and politi- 
cal economy, 367, contemporaries, table 1 
Sociology, biological, 155, and Western ethics, 
367, 368 

Socrates, ahistonc consciousness, 14, ethic, 
347, and Civilization, 351, and Stoicism, 
353ff , intellect and wisdom 409, condem- 
nation, 410, contemporaries, table 1 
Soest, church, X05 
Sol Invictus, cult, 406, 4o6» , 407 
Sonata, movement, X31 

Sophists, scientific basis, 353» , 356, and diet, 
361, contemporaries, table 1 
Sophocles, ahistonc consciousness, 9, tragic 
form and method, 1x9, 130, i4i«., 143, 146, 
318, 3x1, 330, 386; statue, X69; deification, 405 


Soul, and world and life, 54, mathematic ex- 
pression, xoi, of Cultures, inner image, xo6, 
303, and predestination, 117, individual, and 
macrocosm, 165, X59, cultural designations 
and attributes, 183, man as phenomenon, 
cultural expression, 159, Classical “body” 
expression, X59~x6i, Western expression m 
portrait, x6i-x66; knowledge and faith, X99, 
300, as image of counter-world, 300, and 
“exact” science, 301, 301, 313, culture- 
language, 30X, cultural basis of systematic 
psychology, 303, 304, 307, 313, 314, Classical 
static and Western dynamic, 304, 305 , Arabian 
dualism, 305, will and reason, outer world 
parallels, 308, Western ivill-culturc, egoism, 
308-31X, 314, and cultural religious concepts, 
31X, 358, cultural basis of morale, 315, dy- 
namic, and biography, 315, 316, Classical 
gesture, beauty, 316, and cultural forms of 
tragedy, 317-3x6, popularit>, cultural basis, 
3x6-319, cultural relation to universe, 330- 
33X, and to discovery, 332.-337, and brain, 
367 See also Morale, Portraiture, Spirit 
Space, and natural morpholog), 6, 7, and the 
become, 56, relation to Classical and Western 
Cultures, 64, 81-84, world-fear and 

creative expression, 79-81, multi-dimensional, 
symbolism, 88, 89, 165, direction and ex- 
tension, 99, 17X, and causality and dcstin)-, 
1 19, ixo, awareness, ixx, and scientific 
time, 1x4, 115, time as counter-concept, 116, 
170, 17X, and death, 166, world -experience 
and depth, 168, 169, 171, perception or com- 
prehension, 169-17X, cultural symbolism m 
depth-experience, 173-175, cultural prime 
symbols, 174-178, 337, Classical use of term, 
i75« , cultural basis of concepts, 179, 310, 
and architectural and religious expression of 
Culture, 183-188, 198-X00, Egyptian and 
Chinese experiencing, 189-191, xoi-103, 

Western arts and prime phenomenon, x8i, 
x8x, extension and reason, 30S See aho 
Become, Causality, Depth-experience, Na- 
ture, Time 

Spam, period of ascendency, incident and des- 
tiny, 148, 150 

Spaniards, and discovery, 333 
Spanish-Sicilian art, contemporaries, table 11 
Spanish Succession War, and cultural rhythm, 
iio« , as epoch 149 
Sparta, myth, ii; and music, XX3 
Spencer, Herbert, and economic ascendency, 367, 
contemporaries, table i 

Spengler, Oswald, reception of book, ix, basis 
of philosophy, xiii-xv, 491/ 

Speyer Cathedral, 185, xx4 
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Spmoza, Baruch, and dualism, 307, and force, 

W 

Spirit, and soul m Arabian dualism, 306 See 
also Body, History, Morale, Nature, Phi- 
losophy, Religion, Soul 
Spirit land, cultural conception, 333 
Spirit-wall, 103 

Spitzwcg, Karl, significance of colour, 

Sport, and Civilization, 35 
Stahl, Georg Ernst, chemical theory, 384 
Stained glass See Glass painting 
Stamitz, Johann K , Classical contemporary, 
177, and four-part movement, 131, period, 
184 

State See Politics 

Statics, as Classical system, 384, 393, no Western 
concept, 414 See also Natural science 
Statistics, and probability, 42.1 
Steamship, Classical anticipation, 334 
Stendhal, and psychology, 319 
Stipel, and zero, 178?? 

Stirncr, Max, and morale, 346, and Hegelian- 
ism, 367, contemporaries, table 1 
Stoicism, and Civilization, 31, 35z, and money, 
33, 36, practicality, 45, homology, iii, 
and state, 138, and corporeality, 177, weak 
soul, X03, ethic, 315, 347, 355, 367, and 
will, 344« , 347, scientific basis of ideas, 
353, as end-phenomenon, 356, 357, and con- 
temporaries, 357, 358, 361, table I, irrciigion, 
359, 409, and diet, 361 

Stone, as symbol, 188, 195, xo6, polish, 248?? 

See also Architecture, Marble, Sculpture 
Strassburg Minister, Arabian influence, xi} 
Streets, cultural attitude, 109, Western aspect 
and dcpth-expcncncc, xx4, 141, Egyptian 
aspect, xx4» 

Strindberg, August, provincialism, X4, 33» ; 
sex problem, 35, and morale, 346, 374, and 
Civilization, 35X 

String music, in Western Culture, 13 1, 
Strzygowski, Josef, on Arabian art, 184, 209 
Style, as cultural emanation, 108, 100, xox, 
brave Egyptian, X01-X03, Chinese, X03, 
weak Classical, xo3“‘io5, history as organism, 
cultural basis, 205, stages of each style, xo6, 
history of Arabian, 207-^14, and technical 
form of arts, xxo; in natural science, 387, 391 
Suez Canal, Goethe’s prophecy, 41 
Sufism, contemporaries, table 1 
Suhrawardi, on body, 248 
Suicide, cultural attitude, 204 
Sulla, incident, 139, concempofaries, table iii 
Sunda, islands of, Roman knowledge, 334 
Superman, m Nietzsche and Shaw, 350, 369, 
370, natural selection, 371 


Sutras, contemporaries, table 1 
Sylvester 11, pope, and clock, x$n 
Symbolism, in living thought, xiii, symbols of 
a culture, 4, 13, 31, in historical morphology, 
7, 46, clock and bell, 14, 131, i34« , money 
and Civilization, 34, m the become, loi, 
actuality, loi, 168, symbols (names) and 
fear, 123, 193, 397, of funeral customs, 134, 
135, of museums, 135, of world-history, 
163, symbols defined, 163, spatiality, 165, 
and knowledge of death, 166, kind of ex- 
tension as cultural symbol, i73-'i75, cultural 
prime symbols, plurality, 174, 179, 180, 189, 
190, 196, 203, 337, writing as cultural sym- 
bol, i97« , window, 199, 210, 224, in colour 
and gold, 245-249, as replacing images, 407 
Synagogues, patterns, ziin 
Syncretism, architectural expression, 209, cults, 
228, contemporaries, table 1 
Syracuse, culture city, 32, and Plato, 42 
Svna, music of sun-worship, 228, contempO' 
raries of art, table 11 See also Arabian Culture 

Taboo, idea, 80, effect of naming, 123, side 
of art, 127 See also Religion 
Tacitus, Corneims, ahistonc consciousness, 10, 
II, limited background, 132, 133 
Talleyrand-Pengord, Charles de, on life before 
1789, 207 

Talmud, dualism, 306, determinism, 307, and 
nature, 393, contemporaries, tabic 1 
Tams, Hyksos Sphinx, 108, 262 
Tamt, as deity, 406 

Tao, principle, 14, 190, 203, 228, perspective, 

3ii» 

Tarquins, myth, ii, contemporaries, table iii 
Tartessus, realm, 332« 

Tartini, Guiscppe, orchestration, 231, violin 
story, zjSt! 

Tasso, Torquato, and fixed scene, 325 » 

Taygetus, Mount, Lycurgus as local god, ii 
Technics, and future of Western Culture, 41, 44 
Technique, and theory, 395 
Teleology, as caricature, 120 
Telephus Frieze See Pergamcne 
Telescope, as Western symbol, 331 
TcIl-cl~Amarna, art, i93« , 293 
Tellez, Gabriel See Tirso de Molma 
Tcllus Mater, materiality, 403 
Temperature, and dynamics, 414 
Tempium, as cult-plan, 185 
Tension, as Western principle, 386 
Ten Thousand, expedition, as episode, 147, 
336 » 

Terpandcr, music, 223 

Thales, and problem of knowing, 365, 381 
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Thalesras, music, 113 
Thebes, autumnal city, 99 
Themistocles, ahistonc consciousness, 9, morale, 
349 

Theocritus, irrehgion, 358 
Theory, and fact, 378, and religion, 395 
Theosophy, conversion, 346 
Theotokos, and Mary-cult, i37« , 167, i68 
Theresa, Saint, and Western morale, 348 
Thermodynamics, first law and energy, 413, 
second law, entropy, 4x0 
Theseus legends, contemporaries, table 1 
Thing-become See Become 
Thing-becommg See Becoming 
Thmite Period, contemporaries, tables 11, 111 
Thinker, defined, xiii 

Third Kingdom, as Western conception, 363, 
and he of life, 364 
Thirty Years' War, as epoch, 149 
Thoma, Hans, painting, ^89 
Thomas Aquinas, influence of Joachim of Floris, 
10, and destiny, 141, ethic, 309, religion, 
394, contemporaries, table i 
Thoroughbass, and geometry, 61 , rise, x3o 
Thorwaidsen, Albert, sculpture, 145 
Thothmes, workshop, i93« 

Thucydides, ahistonc consciousness, 9, limited 
background, 10, i3X, 133/2 
Thunder-pattern, 196 

Thuthmosis III, maturity of culture, 94, con- 
temporaries, table 111 

Tiberius, as episode, 140, contemporaries, 
table in 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, painting, 183, case. 

Time, and historical morphology, 6, and his- 
tory, problems, 49, 95, 103, 158, and diiec- 
tion, 54, 56, and mathematics, 64, 115, 116, 
enigma, as word, effect of naming, 79, izi- 
IZ3, direction and extension, 99, 171, and 
destiny and causality, 119, 110, unawareness, 
iix, mechanical conception, iiz, ' space 
of time*’, iiz« , and Relativity, iz^n , 419, 
and space, scientific explanation, counter- 
concept, 114-1^6, 170, ahistonc and histone 
drama, cultural basis, 130, cultural symbol- 
ism of clock, 13 1, 134, and cause and incident, 
14L, as feeling, 154, and nature, 158, 387- 
391, past and transience, 166, direction and 
dimension, i6^n , and depth, 171, 173, and 
imitation and ornament, 193-195, 197, direc- 
tion and will, 30S, direction and aim, 361 
See also Becoming, Destiny, History, Space 
Time of day, cultural attitude, 314, 3Z5 
Tintoretto, background, 139 
Tiresias, cult, 185 


Tirso dc Mohna, and unities, 313 
Tiryns, funeral customs, 135 
Titian, period, io8, technique, brushwork, izr, 
Z49, and Raphael, xiy, and colour, Z4x, 
Z5Z, and popularity, 143, portraits as 
biography, zfi4, and body, zyi. Baroque, 274, 
impressionism, z86, contemporaries, table 11 
Title, symbolic importance, 4o8« 

Toleration, cultural attitude, 343, 404, 410, 
411 

Tolstoi, Leo, and Europe, , provincialism, 
24, on notion of death, ifi6, philosophy, 
309 

Totem, Side of art, iz8 See also Religion, 
Taboo 

Tragedy See Drama 

Trajan, analogy, 39, and Arabian art, zii, 
forum, Z15, contemporaries, table in 
Transcendentalism, Western, 311 
Transience, notion, 166 
Trecento, so-called Renaissance, 133^ 

Trent, Council of, jesmt domination, 248, and 
Western Christianity, 147, and church 
music, ±68tt , and Western morale, 348 
Trigonometry, contemporaries, table 1 See also 
Mathematics 

Trinity, as physical problem, 383 
Trojan War, and Crusades, io» , 17 
Troubadours, imitative music, 12.9 
Truth, relativity, cultural basis, xin, 41, 46, 
fio, 146, lyS-'iSo, 304, 313, 345 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


In the annotations to this volume I have followed the same course as in the 
first — namely, that of giving primary references to the Encyclopadza Bntan- 
mca as being the most considerable work of the kind that is really widely 
distributed in both the English-speaking fields, though occasionally special 
encyclopsedias or other works are referred to Owing to the more definitely 
historical character of this volume, as compared with its predecessor, and 
particularly its stressing of a history that scarcely figures as yet in a rcgulat 
education — the ''Magian’* — such references arc necessarily more numerous. 
Even so, more might perhaps have been inserted with advantage. The Trans- 
lator*s notes have no pretension to be critical in themselves, though here 
and there an argument is pointed with an additional example, or an obvious 
criticism anticipated In each domain they will no doubt be resented by an 
expert, but the same expert will, it is hoped, find them useful for domains not his 
own. 

In the first volume of the English version, references to the second were 
necessarily given according to the pagination of the German. A comparative 
table of English and German page numbers has therefore been inserted. 

London, July igzS C. F. A 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND LANDSCAPE 
(A) 

THE COSMIC AND THE MICROCOSM 

Regard the flowers at eventide as, one after the other, they close m the set- 
ting sun Strange is the feeling that then presses in upon you — a feeling of 
enigmatic fear in the presence of this blind dreamlike earth-bound existence. 
The dumb forest, the silent meadows, this bush, that twig, do not stir them- 
selves, It IS the wind that plays with them Only the little gnat is free — he 
dances still m the evening light, he moves whither he will 

A plant IS nothing on its own account It forms a part of the landscape in 
which a chance made it take root. The twilight, the chili, the closing of 
every flower — these are not cause and effect, not danger and willed answer to 
danger. They are a single process of nature, which is accomplishing itself near, 
with, and in the plant. The individual is not free to look out for itself, will 
for Itself, or choose for itself. 

An animal, on the contrary, can choose. It is emancipated from the servitude 
of all the rest of the world. This midget swarm that dances on and on, that 
solitary bird still flying through the evening, the fox approaching furtively 
the nest — these arc httU tvorlds of thar own wtthm another gnat world. An animal- 
cule 10 a drop of water, too tiny to be perceived by the human eye, though it 
lasts but a second and has but a corner of this drop as its field — nevertheless is 
free and independent tn the face of the universe. The giant oak, upon one of whose 
leaves the droplet hangs, is not.^ 

Servitude and freedom — this is in last and deepest analysis the differentia 
by which we distinguish vegetable and animal existence. Yet only the plant 
is wholly and entirely what it is; in the being of the animal there is something 
dual. A vegetable is only a vegetable; an animal is a vegetable and something 
more besides A herd that huddles together trembling in the presence of danger, 
a child that clings weeping to its mother, a man desperately striving to force a 
way into his God — all these are seeking to return out of the life of freedom 
into the vegetal servitude from which they were emancipated into individuality 
and loneliness. 

The seeds of a flowering plant show, under the microscope, two sheath- 

^ In what follows I have drawn upon a metaphysical work that I hope shoitly to be able to 
publish. 
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leaves which form and protect the young plant that is presently to turn towards 
the light, with Its organs of the iife<ycle and of reproduction, and in addition 
a third, which contains the future root and tells us that the plant is destined 
irrevocably to become once again part of a landscape. In the higher animals, 
on the contrary, we observe that the fertilized egg forms, m the first hours of its 
individualized existence, an outer sheath by which the inner containers of the 
cyclic and reproductive components — i e , the plant element in the animal 
body — are enclosed and shut oft from the mother body and all the rest of the 
world. This outer sheath symbolizes the essential character of animal existence 
and distinguishes the two kinds in which the Living has appeared on this earth. 

There are noble names for them, found and bequeathed by the Classical 
world The plant is something cosmte^ and the animal is additionally a mtcrch 
cosm m relation to a macrocosm. When, and not until, the unit has thus separated 
Itself from the All and can define its position with respect to the All, it becomes 
thereby a microcosm Even the planers in their great cycles are in servitude, 
and It is only these nny worlds that move freely relative to a great one which 
appears in their consciousness as their world-around (environment) Only 
through this individualism of the microcosm docs that which the light offers 
to its eyes — our eyes — acquire meaning as '‘body,” and even to plants we 
are from some inner motive reluctant to concede the property of bodilincss. 

AH that is cosmic bears the hall-mark of pnodmty; it has “beat” (rhythm, 
tact). All that is microcosmic possesses planty; it possesses “tension.” 

Wc speak of tense alertness and tense thought, but ail wakeful states are in 
their essence tensions. Sense and object, I and thou, cause and effect, thing 
and property — each of these is a tension between discretes, and when the 
state pregnantly called detente' ' appears, then at once fatigue, and presently 
sleep, set m for the microcosmic side of life A human being asleep, discharged 
of all tensions, is leading only a plantlike existence. 

Cosmic beat, on the other hand, is everything that can be paraphrased in 
terms like direction, time, rhythm, destiny, longing — from the hoof-beats of 
a team of thoroughbreds and the deep tread of proud marching soldiers to the 
silent fellowship of two lovers, the sensed tact that makes the dignity of a 
social assembly, and that keen quick judgment of a “judge of men” which I 
have already, earlier in this work,^ called physiognomic tact. 

This beat of cosmic cycles goes on notwithstanding the freedom of micro- 
cosmic movement in space, and from time to time breaks down the tension of the 
waking individuaFs being into the om grand felt harmony If wc have ever fol- 
lowed the flight of a bird in the high air — how, always in the same way, it 
rises, turns, glides, loses itself in the distance — we must have felt the plantlike 
certainty of the “it” and the “we” in this ensemble of motion, which needs 
no bridge of reason to unite your sense of it with mine. This is the meaning 
1 For instance, Vol I, p. 154, — Tf. 
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of war-danccs and lovc-danccs amongst men and beasts In this wise a tegh 
meat mounting to the assault under fire is forged mto a unity, in this wise docs 
the crowd collect at some exciting occasion and become a body, capable of 
thinking and acting pitifully, blindly, and strangely for a moment ere it falls 
apart again In such cases the microcosmic wall is obliterated. It jostles and 
threatens, tt pushes and pulls, st flees, swerves, and sways Limbs intertwine, 
feet rush, one cry comes from every mouth, one destiny overlies all. Out of a 
sum of little single worlds comes suddenly a complete whole. 

The perception of cosmic beat we call ‘'feel (JEuhUn)^* that of microcosmic 
tensions “fecimg QEmpfi^iden) The ambiguity of the word ** Sinnhchkett'* 
has obscured this clear difference between the general and planthke side and 
the specifically animal side of life. If we say for the one race- or sex-lifc, and 
for the other sense-life, a deep connexion reveals itself between them. The 
former ever bears the mark of periodicity, beat, even to the extent of harmony 
With the great cycles of the stars, of relation between female nature and the 
moon, of this life generally to night, spring, warmth The latter consists m 
tensions, polarities of light and object illuminated, of cognition and that which 
is cognized, of wound and the weapon that has caused it Each of these sides of 
life has, in the more highly developed genera, taken shape in special organs, 
and the higher the development, the clearer the emphasis on each side We 
possess two cyclic organs of the cosmic existence^ the blood system and the sex-organ, 
and two differentiating organs of mtcrocosmtc mobility^ senses and nerves. We have 
to assume that in its origin the whole body has been both a cyclic and a tactual 
organ. 

The blood is for us the symbol of the living. Its course proceeds without 
pause, from generation to death, from the mother body in and out of the body of 
the child, in the waking state and m sleep, never-ending. The blood of the 
ancestors flows through the chain of the generations and binds them in a 
great linkage of destiny, beat, and time Originally this was accomplished 
only by a process of division, redivision, and ever new division of the cycles, 
until finally a specific organ of sexual generation appeared and made one moment 
into a symbol of duration. And how thereafter creatures begat and conceived, 
how the plantlike m them drove them to reproduce themselves for the mainte- 
nance beyond themselves of the eternal cycle, how the one great pulse-beat 
operates through all the detached souls, filling, driving, checking, and often 
destroying — that is the deepest of all life’s secrets, the secret that all reli- 
gious mysteries and all great poems seek to penetrate, the secret whose tragedy 
stirred Goethe in his '^Sehge Sehnstichf' and '^Wahlverwandtschaften^' where 
the child has to die because, brought into existence out of discordant cycles oi 
the blood, it is the fruit of a cosmic sin. 

To these cosmic organs the microcosm as such adds (in the degree to which 
it possesses freedom of movement vtS'-h-vu the macrocosm) the organ ** sense,’* 
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which is originally touch-sense and nothing else Even now, at our own high 
level of development, we use the word touch*' quite generally of contacts by 
eye, by ear, and even by the understanding, for it is the simplest expression of 
the mobility of a living creature that needs constantly to be establishing 
its relation to its world-around But to “establish** here means to fix place, 
and thus all senses, however sophisticated and remote from the primitive they 
may seem, are essentially fostHve senses, there are no others. Sensation of ail 
kinds distinguishes proper and alien And for the positional definition of the 
alien with respect to the proper the scent of the hound serves just as much as the 
hearing of the stag and the eye of the eagle. Colour, brightness, tones, odours, 
all conceivable modes of sensation, imply detachment, distance, extension. 

Like the cosmic cycle of the blood, the differentiating activity of sense is 
originally a unity The active sense is always an understanding sense also. 
In these simple relations seeking and finding are one — that which we most ap- 
positely call “touch ’* It is only later, m a stage wherein considerable demands 
are made upon developed senses, that sensation and understanding of sensation 
cease to be identical and the latter begins to detach itself more and more clearly 
from the former In the outer sheath the critical organ separates itself from the 
sense-organ (as the sex-organ does from that of blood-circulation). But our 
use of words like “keen,** “sensitive,” “insight,” “poking our nose,” and 
“flair,” not to mention the terminology of logic, all taken from the visual 
world, shows well enough that we regard all understanding as derived from sen- 
sation, and that even in the case of man the two still work hand m hand. 

We see a dog lying indifferent and then in a moment tense, listening, and 
scenting — what he merely senses he is seeking to understand as well He is 
able, too, to reflect — that is a state m which the understanding is almost alone 
at work and playing upon mat sensations The older languages very clearly ex- 
pressed this graduation, sharply distinguishing each degree as an activity of a 
specific kind by means of a specific label — eg, hear, listen, listen for Qau* 
scheri): smell, scent, sniff; sec, spy, observe. In such senes as these the reason- 
content becomes more and more important relative to the senSation-contcnt. 

Finally, however, a supreme sense develops among the rest A something in 
the All, which for ever remains inaccessible to our will-to-understand, 
evokes for itself a bodily organ The eye comes into existence — and m and with 
the eye, as its opposite pole, light. Abstract thinking about light may lead (and 
has led) to an ideal light representable by an ensemble picture of waves and rays, 
but the significance of this development m actuality was that thenceforward 
life was embraced and taken in through the Itght-world of the eye. This is the su- 
preme marvel that makes everything human what it is. Only with this light- 
world of the eye do distances come into being as colours and brightnesses, 
only in this world are night and day and things and motions visible in the ex- 
tension of illumined space, and the universe of infinitely remote stars circling 
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above the earth, and that light-honzon of the individual life which stretches 
so far beyond the environs of the body. 

In the world of this light — not the light which science has deduced in- 
directly by the aid of mental concepts, themselves derived from visions (‘* theory*’ 
in the Greek sense) — it comes to pass that seeing, human herds wander upon 
the face of this little earth-star, and that circumstances of light — the full 
southern flood over Egypt and Mexico, the greyness of the north — contribute 
to the determination of their entire life It is for his eye that man develops the 
magic of his architecture, wherein the constructional elements given by touch 
are restated in relations generated by light. Religion, art, thought, have ail 
arisen for light’s sake, and all differentiations reduce to the one point of whether 
it IS the bodily eye or the mind’s eye that is addressed. 

And with this theic emerges in all clarity yet another distinction, which is 
normally obscured by the use of the ambiguous word “consciousness (Betvusst- 
setn)y I distinguish hung or “being there” (J>asetn) from tvahng-hetng 
or wakmg-consciousness (Wachsezn) ^ Being possesses beat and direction, 
while waking-consciousness is tension and extension In being a destiny rules, 
while waking-consciousness distinguishes causes and effects The prime ques- 
tion IS for the one “when and wherefore^^” for the other “where and how?” 

A plant leads an existence that is without wakmg-consciousness. In sleep 
all creatures become plants, the tension of polarity to the world-around is 
extinguished, and the beat of life goes on A plant knows only a relation to the 
when and the wherefore The upthrust of the first green shoots out of the 
wintry earth, the swelling of the buds, the whole mighty process of blooming, 
scent, colour glory, and ripening — all this is desire to fulfil a destiny, constant 
yearning towards a “when?” 

“Where?” on the other hand can have no meaning for a plant existence. It 
is the question with which awakening man daily orients himself afresh with 
respect to the world For it is only the pulse-beat of Being that endures through- 
out the generations, whereas waking-consciousness begins anew for each micro- 
cosm. And herein lies the distinction between procreation and birth, the first 
being a pledge of duration, the second a beginning A plant, therefore, is bred, 
but It IS not born. It “is there,” but no awakening, no birthday, expands a 
sense-world around it. 


II 

With this we are brought face to face with man In man’s waking-conscious- 
ness nothing disturbs the now pure lordship of the eye The sounds of the night, 
the wind, the panting of beasts, the odour of flowers, all stimulate in him a 
whither ' and a ''whence^ m the wwld of light Of the world of scent, m which 
even our closest comrade the dog still co-ordinates bis visual impressions, we 

^ Sec VoL I, p 54 — Tr, 
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have no conception whatever Wc know nothing of the world of the butterfly, 
whose crystalline eye projects no synthetic picture, or of those animals which, 
while certainly not destitute of senses, arc blind The only space that remains to 
m ts visual space^ and in it places have been found for the relics of other sense- 
worlds (such as sounds, scents, heat and cold) as properties and effects of light- 
things — It IS a seen fire that warmth comes from, it is a seen rose in illumined 
space that gives off the scent and we speak of a certain tone as violin-tone. As to 
the stars, out conscious relations with them are limited to seeing them — over 
our heads they shine, describing their visible path,^ But of these sense-worlds 
there is no doubt that animals and even primitive men still have sensations that 
are wholly different from ours, some of these sensations we are able to figure 
to ourselves indirectly by the aid of scientific hypotheses, but the rest now escape 
us altogether 

This impoverishment of the sensual implies, however, an immeasurable 
deepening. Human waking-consciousness is no longer a mere tension between 
body and environment It is now life m a self-contained light-world. The body 
moves in the space that is seen. The depth-experience is a mighty out-thrust 
into the visible distance from a light-centre ® — the point which we call “1.** 
“F" is a light-concept. From this point onward the life of an “F* becomes 
essentially a life in the sun, and night is akin to death. And out of it, too, 
there arises a new feeling of fear which absorbs all others within itself — 
’’fear before the invisible^ fear of that which one hears or feels, suspects, or observes 
in its effects without seeing Animals indeed experience fear in other forms, 
but man finds these forms puzzling, and even uneasiness in the presence of still- 
ness to which primitive men and children are subject (and which they seek 
to dispel by noise and loud talking) is disappearing m the higher types of man- 
kind It IS fear of the invisible that is the essence and hall-mark of human 
religiousness. Gods are surmised, imagined, envisaged light-actualities, and 
the idea of an “ invisible’ ' god is the highest expression of human transcendence. 
Where the bounds of the light-world are, there lies the beyond, and salvation 
IS emancipation from the spell of the light-world and its facts. 

In precisely this resides the ineffable charm and the very real power of eman- 
cipation that music possesses for us men. For music is the only art whose means 
he outside the hght-world that has so long become coextensive with our total 
world, and music alone, therefore, can take us right out of this world, break 
up the steely tyranny of light, and let us fondly imagine that we are on the verge 
of reaching the souFs final secret — an illusion due to the fact that our waking 
consciousness is now so dominated by one sense only, so thoroughly adapted 

* Even scientific astronomy, when applied to everyday work, states the movements of the hcav- 
cniy bodies in terms referred to our perception of them. — Tr 

® See Vol. I, p 172. — Tr 

® A very similar notion of the hght-world diffused from the light-ccntrc forms the cardinal point 
of the philosophy of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln Cii7$~ii73) — Tr, 
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to the eje-world, that it is incapable of forming, out of the impressions it re- 
ceives, a world of the car ^ 

Man*s thought, then, is visual thought, out concepts are derived fiom vision, 
and the whole fabric of our logic is a light-world in the imagination 

This narrowing and consequent deepening, which has led to ail our sense- 
impressions being adapted to and ordered with those of sight, has led also to 
the replacement of the innumerable methods of thought-communication known 
to animals hy the one single medium of language, which is a bridge in the Itght- 
tvorld between two persons present to one another’s bodily or imaginative eyes. 
The other modes of speaking of which vestiges remain at all have long been 
absorbed into language in the form of mimicry, gesture, or emphasis. The 
difference between purely human speech and general animal utterance is that 
words and word-linkages constitute a domain of inward hght-ideas, which 
has been built up under the sovereignty of the eyes Every word-meaning has 
a light-value, even m the case of words like ’’melody,” “taste,” “cold,” or of 
perfectly abstract designations 

Even among the higher animals, the habit of reciprocal understanding by 
means of a sense-link has brought about a marked difference between mere 
sensation and understanding sensation If we distinguish in this wise sense- 
mpression? and sense-judgments (e g , scent-)udgment, taste-judgment, or aural- 
judgment), we find that very often, even m ants and bees, let alone birds of 
prey, horses, and dogs, the centre of gravity has palpably shifted towards the 
judgment side of waking-being But it is only under the influence of language 
that there is set up within the wakmg-consciousness a definite opposition between 
sensation and understanding, a tension that in animals is quite unthinkable 
and even in man can hardly have been at first anything more than a rarely 
actualized possibility The development of language, then, brought along 
with It a determination of fundamental significance — the emancipation of under- 
standing from sensation. 

More and more often there appears, in lieu of the simple comprehension of 
the gross intake, a comprehension of the significances of the component sense- 
impressions, which have hardly been noticed as such before ^ Finally these 
impressions themselves are discarded and replaced by the felt connotations of 
familiar word-sounds The word, originally the name of a %nsual thing, changes 
imperceptibly into the label of a mental thing, the “concept.” We arc far from 
being able to fix exact meanings to such names — that we can do only with 
wholly new names. Wc never use a word twice with identical connotation, 
and no one ever understands exactly as another does But mutual comprehen- 

^ The comiQg of radio broadcasting has in no way altered, but has rather confirracd, the vahditj 
of this. The listener either translates his aural impressions into those of the hght-world or else 
yields even more readily than usual to the illusion" here discussed — Tr. 

* The original reads An Stelk du voUtg tinhuthchm vmtehmdin Empfindens erschetnt o/r nnd ofttr 
m Verstihm dsr Bedeutmg von kaum noch heachpetm Smnesemdruchn ‘ ' — Tr 
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sioa IS possible, in spite of this, because of the common world-outlook that has 
been induced in both, with and by the use of a common language, in an ambiance 
common to the lives and activities of both, mere word-sounds suffice to evoke 
cognate ideas. It is this mode of comprehending by means of sounds at once 
derived and detached (abstract) from actual seeing which, however rarely we 
can find it definitely evidenced at the primitive level, does in fact sharply sepa- 
rate the genenc-ammal kind of waking-consciousness from the purely human 
kind which supervenes. Just so, at an earlier stage, the appearance of waking- 
consciousness as such fixed a frontier between the general plantlike and the 
specifically animal existence 

Understandtng detached from sensation is called thought Thought has introduced 
a permanent disunity into the human waking-consciousness From early times 
it has rated understanding and sensibility as higher*' and ‘Tower** soul-power. 
It has created the fateful opposition between the light-world of the eye, de- 
scribed as a Bgmcnt and an illusion, and the world-imagined Q* vorgestelltef* “set 
before** oneself), in which the concepts, with their faint but ineffaceable tinge 
of hght-coloration, live and do business. And henceforth for man, so long as 
he “thinks,*' this is the true world, the world-in-itself At the outset the ego 
was waking-being as such (m so far, that is, as, having sight, it felt itself as 
the centre of a light-world); now it becomes “spirit** — namely, pure under- 
standing, which “cognkes** itself as such and very soon comes to regard not 
only the world around itself, but even the remaining component of life, its own 
body, as qualitatively helow itself. This is evidenced not only in the upright 
carriage of man, but in the thoroughly intellectualized formation of his head, 
in which the eyes, the brow, and the temples become more and more the vehicles 
of expression ^ 

Clearly, then, thought, when it became independent, discovered a new mode 
of activity for itself. To the practical thought which is directed upon the con- 
stitution of the light-things in the world-around, with reference to this or 
that practical end, there is added the theoretical, penetrating, subtilizing 
thought which sets itself to establish the constitution of these things “in 
themselves,** the natura rerum From that which is seen, the light is abstracted, 
the depth-experience of the eye intensifies itself in a grand and unmistakable 
course of development into a depth-experience within the tinted realm of word- 
connotations Man begins to believe that it is not impossible for his inner eye 
to see right through into the things that actually arc Concept follows upon con- 
cept, and at last there is a mighty thought-architecture made up of buildings 
that stand out with full clarity under the inner light. 

The development of theoretical thought within the human waking-con- 
sciousness gives rise to a kind of activity that makes inevitable a fresh conflict — 

^ Hence we call that which wc observe m the faces of men who have not the habit of thought 
"‘aaimal” — admiringly or contemptuously as the case may be. 
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that between Being (existence) and Waking-Being (wakmg-consciousncss). 
The animal microcosm, in which existence and consciousness are joined in a 
self-evident unity of living, knows of consciousness only as the servant of exis- 
tence The animal “ lives’" simply and does not reflect upon life. Owing, how- 
ever, to the unconditional monarchy of the eye, life is presented as the life of a 
visible entity in the light, understanding, then, when it becomes interlocked 
with speech, promptly forms a concept of thought and with it a counter-concept ^ 
of life, and in the end it distingmshesTife as it is from that which might be 
Instead of straight, uncomplicated living, we have the antithesis represented 
in the phrase ** thought and action That which is not possible at ail in the 
beasts becomes in every man not merely a possibility, but a fact and in the end 
an alternative The entire history of mature humanity with all its phenomena 
has been formed by it, and the higher the form that a Culture takes, the more 
fully this opposition dominates the significant moments of its conscious being. 

The plan til ke-cosmic. Being heavy with Destiny, blood, sex, possess an 
immemorial mastery and keep it. They are life The other only serves life. 
But this other wills, not to serve, but to rule, moreover, it believes that it docs 
rule, for one of the most determined claims put forward by the human spirit 
is Its claim to possess power over the body, over ’’nature But the question 
is: Is not this very belief a service to life? Why does our thought think just 
so^ Perhaps because the cosmic, the “it,’’ wills that it shall? Thought shows 
off its power when it calls the body a notion, when it establishes the pitifulness 
of the body and commands the voices of the blood to be silent. But in truth 
the blood rules, in that silently it commands the activity of thought to begin 
and to cease There, too, is a distinction between speech and life — Being can 
do without consciousness and the life of understanding, but not vice versa. 
Thought rules, after all, in spite of ail, only m the “realm of thought."" 

ni 

It only amounts to a verbal difference whether we say that thought ig a 
creation of man, or higher mankind a creation of thought But thought it- 
self persistently credits itself with much too high a rank in the ensemble of life, 
and through its ignorance of, or indifference to, the fact that there are other 
modes of ascertainment besides itself, forfeits its opportunity of surveying the 
whole without prejudice. In truth, all professors of thought — and m every 
Culture they have been almost the only authorized spokesmen — have taken 
it as self-evident that cold abstract thought is the way of approach to “last 
things "* Moreover, they have assumed, also as self-evident, that the ’’truth’" 
which they reach on this line of advance is the same as the truth which they 
have set before themselves as an aim, and not, as it really is, a sort of imaginary 
picture which takes the place of the unknowable secrets. 

* Sec Vol I, p 12.6. — ‘ Tr 
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For, although man is a thinking being, it is very far from the fact that his 
being consists in thinking. This is a difference that the born subtilizcr fails to 
grasp The aim of thought is called truth,” and truths are “established” — 
1 e , brought out of the living impalpability of the light-world into the form 
of concepts and assigned permanently to places in a system, which means a 
kind of intellectual space. Truths are absolute and eternal — i.c., they have 
nothing more to do with life. 

But for an animal, not truths, but only facts exist. Here is the difference 
between practical and theoretical understanding. Facts and truths ^ differ as 
time and space, destiny and causality. A fact addresses itself to the whole 
wakmg-consciousness, for the service of being, and not to that side of the wak- 
ing-consciousness which imagines it can detach itself from being. Actual life, 
history, knows only facts, life experience and knowledge of men deal only 
in facts The active man who does and wills and fights, daily measuring him- 
self against the power of facts, looks down upon mere truths as unimportant. 
The real statesman knows only political facts, not political truths Pilate's 
famous question is that of every man of fact 

It is one of the greatest achievements of ISTictzsche that he confronted science 
with the problem of the value of truth and knowledge — cheap and even blas- 
phemous though this seems to the born thinker and savant, who regards his 
whole ramn d'itre as impugned by it. Descartes meant to doubt everything, 
but certainly not the value of his doubting. 

It is one thing, however, to pose problems and quite another to believe in 
solutions of them. The plant lives and knows not that it lives The animal 
lives and knows that it lives. Man is astounded by his life and asks questions 
about it But even man cannot give an answer to his own questions, he can 
only believe in the correctness of his answer, and in that respect there is no 
difference between Aristotle and the meanest savage 

Whence comes it, then, that secrets must be unravelled and questions an- 
swered? Is it not from that fear which looks out of even a child’s eyes, that 
terrible dowry of human waking-consciousness which compels the understand- 
ing, free now from sensation and brooding on images, to probe into every deep 
for solutions that mean release^ Can a desperate faith in knowledge free us 
from the nightmare of the grand questions? 

“Shuddering awe is mankind’s noblest part.” He to whom that gift has 
been denied by fate must seek to discover secrets, to attack, dissect, and destroy 
the awe-inspiring, and to extract a booty of knowledge therefrom. The will- 
to-system is a will to kill something living, to “establish,” stabilize, stiffen it, 
to bind it in the train of logic. The intellect has conquered when it has com- 
pleted the business of making rigid 

This distinction that is usually drawn between '‘reason” (Vemunft) and 
^ See VoL I, p. 102.. — Tf. 
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“understanding" (Verstand) is really that between the divination and flair 
belonging to our plant side, which merely makes use of the language of eye 
and word, and the understanding proper, belonging to our animal side, which 
IS deduced from language “Reason" in this sense is that which calls ideas 
into life, “understanding" that which finds truths Truths arc lifeless and can 
be imparted (nntgetetli)^ ideas belong to the living seif of the author and can 
only be sympathetically evoked {mttgefuhli) Understanding is essentially 
critical, “reason" essentially creative ^ The latter begets the object of its 
activity, the former starts from it In fact, understanding criticism is first 
practised and developed m association with ordinary sensations — it is in 
sensation-judgments that the child learns to comprehend and to diffeientiate. 
Then, abstracted from this connexion and henceforward busied with itself, 
criticism needs a substitute for the sensation-activity that had previously 
served as its object. And this cannot be given it but by an already existing mode 
of thought, and it is upon this that criticism now works. This, only this, 
and not something building freely on nothingness, is Thought. 

For quite early, before he has begun to think abstractly, primitive man 
forms for himself a religious world-picture, and this is the object upon which 
the understanding begins to operate critically. Always science has grown 
up on a religion and under all the spiritual prepossessions of that religion, and 
always it signifies nothing more or less than an abstract melioration of these 
doctrines, considered as false because less abstract Always it carries along 
the kernel of a religion in its ensemble of principles, problem-enunciations, 
and methods. Every new truth that the understanding finds is nothing but a 
critical judgment upon some other that was already there. The polarity be- 
tween old and new knowledge involves the consequence that in the world of 
the understanding there is only the relatively correct — namely, judgments of 
greater convincingness than other judgments Critical knowledge rests upon 
the belief that the understanding of to-day is better than that of yesterday 
And that which forces us to this belief, is again, life. 

Can criticism then, as criticism, solve the great questions, or can it merely 
pose them? At the beginning of knowledge we believe the former. But the 
more we know, the more certain we become of the latter. So long as we hope, 
we call the secret a problem 

Thus, for mankind aware, there is a double problem, that of Waking- 
Being and that of Being, or of Space and of Time, or of the world-as-nature® 
and the world as history; or of pulse and tension The waking consciousnes 
seeks to understand not only itself, but in addition something that is akin to 
itself. Though an inner voice may tell one that here ail possibilities of knowl- 

^ Hence Ba)rlc‘s profound observation that the understanding is capable only of discovering 
errors 

2 Sec Voi, I, p, 94- - Tf. 
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edge are left behind, yet, in spire of it, fear overpersuades — everyone — and 
one goes on with the search, preferring even the pretence of a solution to the 
alternative of looking into nothingness, 

IV 

Waking-consciousness consists of sensation and understanding, and their 
common essence is a continuous self-adjustment in relation to the macrocosm 
To that extent waking-consciousness is identical with ascertainment (Fes/- 
stelkn), whether we consider the touch of an infusorian, or human thinking 
of the highest order Feeling, now, for touch with itself in this wise, the 
waking-consciousness first encounters the epistemological problem. What do 
we mean by cognition, or by the knowledge of cognition^ And what is the 
relation between the original meanings of these terms and their later formula- 
tions in words? Waking and sleep alternate, like day and night, according to 
the course of the stars, and so, too, cognition alternates with dreams. How do 
these two differ? 

Waking-consciousness, however — whether it be that of sensation or that 
of understanding — is synonymous with the existence of oppositions, such as 
that between cognition and the object cognized, or thing and property, or 
object and event Wherein consists the essence of these oppositions And so 
arises the second problem, that of causahty When we give the names “cause” 
and “effect’* to a pair of sensuous elements, or “premiss” and “consequence” 
to a pair of intellectual elements, we are fixing between them a relation of 
power and rank — when one is there, the other must be there also In these 
relations, observe, time does not figure at all We are concerned not with 
facts of destiny, but with causal truths, not with a “ When^” but with a law- 
fixed dependence. Beyond doubt this is the understanding's most promising 
line of activity Mankind perhaps owes to discoveries of this order his hap- 
piest moments, and thus he proceeds, from these oppositions in the near and 
present things of everyday life that strike him immediately, forward in an 
endless series of conclusions to the first and final causes in the structure of nature 
that he calls God and the meaning of the world He assembles, orders, and 
reviews his system, his dogma of law-governed connexions, and he finds in it 
a refuge from the unforeseen He who can demonstrate, fears no longer. But 
wherein consists the essence of causality^ Does it lie in knowing, in the 
known, or in a unity of both^ 

The world of tensions is necessarily in itself stiff and dead — namely, 
“eternal truth,” something beyond all time, something that is a state The 
actual world of waking-consciousness, however, is full of changes This 
does not astonish an animal in the least, but it leaves the thought of the thinker 
powerless, for rest and movement, duration and change, become and becoming/ 
^ Sec Voi. I, pp 53, ct scq. — Tf. 
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arc oppositions denoting something that in its very nature “passeth all under- 
standing’* and must therefore (from the point of view of the understanding) 
contain an absurdity For is that a fact at all which proves to be incapable of 
distillation from the sense-world in the form of a truths On the other hand, 
though the world is cognised as timeless, a time element nevertheless adheres 
to it — tensions appear as beat, and direction associates itself with extension 
And so ail that is problematical for the understanding consciousness somehow 
gathers itself together in one last and gravest problem, the problem of motwn. 
And on that problem free and abstract thought breaks down, and we begin 
to discern that the microcosmic is after all as dependent as ever upon the 
cosmic, just as the individualness of a being from its hist moment is consti- 
tuted not by a body, but by the sheath of a body. Life can exist without 
thought, but thought is only one mode of life. High as may be the objectives 
that thought sets before itself, in actuality life makes use of thought for its 
ends and gives it a living objective quite apart from the solution of abstract 
problems For thought the solutions of problems are correct or erroneous — 
for life they are valuable or valueless, and if the wiil-to-know breaks down 
on the motion problem, it may well be because life’s purpose has at that point 
been achieved In spite of this, and indeed because of this, the motion problem 
remains the centre of gravity of all higher thought All mythology and all 
natural science has arisen out of man’s wondei in the presence of the mystery 
of motion. 

The problem of motion touches, at once and immediately, the secrets of 
existence, which are alien to the waking-consciousness and yet inexorably 
press upon it. In posing motion as a problem we affirm our will to compre- 
hend the incomprehensible, the when and wherefore, Destiny, blood, all that 
our intuitive processes touch in our depths Born to see, we strive to set it 
before our eyes in the light, so that we may in the literal sense grasp it, assure 
ourselves of it as of something tangible 

For this IS the decisive fact, of which the observer is unconscious — Ms 
whole effort of seeking is aimed not at life, but at the seeing of life, and not at 
death, but at the seeing of death. We try to grasp the cosmic as it appears 
in the macrocosm to the microscosm, as the hje of a body m the light-world be- 
tween birth and death, generation and dissolution, and with that differenti- 
ation of body and soul that follows of deepest necessity from our ability to 
experience ^ the inward-proper as a sensuous alien 

That we do not merely live but knotv about ‘Tiving** is a consequence of 
our bodily existence in the light But the beast knows only life, not death. 
Were we pure plaiitlike beings, we should die unconscious of dying, for to 
feel death and to die would be identical. But animals, even though they hear 
the dcath-cry, see the dead body, and scent putrefaction, behold death with- 
^ Original **aus dm Erlehms ** — Tr 
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out comprehending it. Only when understanding has become, through lan- 
guage, detached from visual awareness and pure, docs death appear to man as 
the great enigma of the light-world about him. 

Then, and only then, life becomes the short span of time between birth 
and death, and it is in relation to death that that other great mystery of gen- 
eration arises also Only then does the diffuse animal fear of everything become 
the definite human fear of death It is fhs that makes the love of man and 
woman, the love of mother and child, the tree of the generations, the family, 
the people, and so at last world-history itself the infinitely deep facts and 
problems of destiny that they are To death, as the common lot of every human 
being born into the light, adhere the ideas of guilt and punishment, of existence 
as a penance, of a new life beyond the world of this light, and of a salvation 
that makes an end of the death-fear In the knowledge of death is originated 
that world-outlook which we possess as being men and not beasts. 

V 

There arc born destiny-men and causaiity-mcn. A whole world separates 
the purely living man — peasant and warrior, statesman and general, man 
of the world and man of business, everyone who wills to prosper, to rule, to 
fight, and to dare, the organizer or entrepreneur, the adventurer or bravo or 
gambler — from the man who is destined either by the power of his mind or 
the defect of his blood to be an **mtellectuar’ — the saint, priest, savant, 
idealist, or ideologue. Being and waking-being, pulse and tension, motives 
and ideas, cyclic organs and touch-organs — there has rarely been a man of 
any significance in whom the one side or the other has not markedly pre- 
dominated All that motives and urges, the eye for men and situations, the 
belief in his star which every born man of action possesses and which is some- 
thing wholly different from belief in the correctness of a standpoint, the voices 
of the blood that speak in moments of decision, and the immovably quiet 
conviction that justifies any aim and any means — all these ate denied to the 
critical, meditative man. Even the footfall of the fact-man sounds different from, 
sounds more planted than, that of the thinker, in whom the pure mkrocosmic 
can acquire no firm relation with earth. 

Destiny has made the man so or so — subtle and fact-shy, or active and 
contemptuous of thought But the man of the active category is a whole man, 
whereas in the contemplative a single organ can operate without (and even 
against) body. All the worse, then, when this organ tries to master 
actuality as well as its own world, for then we get all those cthico- 
politico-social reform-projects which demonstrate, unanswerably, how things 
ought to be and how to set about making them so — theories that without 
exception rest upon the hypothesis that all men are as rich in ideas and as 
poor in motives as the author is (or thinks he is). Such theories, even when 
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they have taken the field armed with the full authority of a religion or the 
prestige of a famous name, have not in one single instance effected the slightest 
alteration in life. They have merely caused us to thmk otherwise than before 
about life And this, precisely, is the doom of the ‘‘late*' ages of a Culture, 
the ages of much writing and much reading — that they should perpetually 
confuse the opposition of life and thought with the opposition between thought- 
about-life and though t-about-t bought All world-improvers, priests, and 
philosophers arc unanimous in holding that life is a fit ob|ect for the nicest 
meditation, but the life of the world goes its own way and cares not in the 
least what is said about it And even when a community succeeds in living 
“ according to rule,** all that it achieves is, at best, a note on itself m some 
future history of the world — if there is space left after the proper and only 
important subject-matter has been dealt with. 

For, m the last resort, only the active man, the man of destiny, lives in 
the actual world, the world of political, military, and economic decisions, in 
which concepts and systems do not figure or count Here a shrewd blow is 
more than a shrewd. conclusion, and there is sense in the contempt with which 
statesmen and soldiers of ail times have regarded the ‘*ink-slingef‘* and the 
** bookworm** who think that world-history exists for the sake of the intellect 
or science or even art Let us say it frankly and without ambiguity: the 
understanding divorced from sensation is only one, and not the decisive, side 
of life A history of Western thought may not contain the name of Napoleon, 
but in the history of actuality Archimedes, for all his scientific discoveries, 
was possibly less effective than that soldier who killed him at the storming of 
Syracuse. 

Men of theory commit a huge mistake in believing that their place is at 
the head and not in the tram of great events They misunderstand completely 
the role played, for example, by the political Sophists in Athens or by Voltaire 
and Rousseau in France, Often enough a statesman does not **know** what he 
is doing, but that does not prevent him from following with confidence just 
the one path that leads to success; the political doctrinaire, on the contrary, 
always knows what should be done, and yet his activity, once it ceases to be 
limited to paper, is the least successful and therefore the least valuable in 
history. These intrusions happen only too frequently in times of uncertainty, 
like that of the Attic enlightenment, or the French or the German revolutions, 
when the ideologue of word or pen is eager to be busy with the actual history 
of the people instead of with systems. He mistakes his place He belongs 
with his principles and programs to no history but the history of a literature. 
Real history passes judgment on him not by controverting the theorist, but by 
leaving him and all his thoughts to himself. A Plato or a Rousseau — not to 
mention the smaller intellects — ^ could build up abstract political structures, 
but for Alexander, Scipio, Cxsar, and Napoleon, with thek schemes and 
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battles and settlements, thcf were entirelf without importance. The thinker 
could discuss destiny if he liked, it was enough for these men to be destiny. 

Under ail the plurality of microcosmic beings, we are perpetually meeting 
with the formation of mspmd mass-umfs^ beings of a higher order, which, 
whether they develop slowly or come into existence in a moment, contain 
all the feelings and passions of the individual, enigmatic in their inward char- 
acter and maccessibie to leasonmg — though the connoisseur can see into and 
reckon upon their reactions well enough Here too wc distinguish the generic 
animal unities which are sensed, the unities profoundly dependent upon Being 
and Destiny — like the way of an eagle m the ait or the way of the stormers 
on the breach — from the purely human associations which depend upon the 
understanding and cohere on the basis of like opinions, like purposes, or like 
knowledge. Unity of cosmic pulse one has without willing to have it, unity 
of common ground is acquired at will. One can join or resign from an intel- 
lectual association as one pleases, for only one's waking-consciousness is 
involved. But to a cosmic unity one is committed^ and committed with one’s 
entire being Crowds of this order of unity are seized by storms of enthusiasm 
or, as readily, of panic. They are noisy and ecstatic at Eleusis or Lourdes, or 
heroically firm like the Spartans of Thermopylae and the last Goths in the 
battle of Vesuvius ^ They form themselves to the music of chorales, marches, 
and dances, and are sensitive like human and animal thoroughbreds to the effects 
of bright colours, decoration, costume, and uniform 

These inspired aggregates are born and die. Intellectual associations are 
mere sums in the mathematical sense, varying by addition and subtraction, 
unless and until (as sometimes happens) a mere coincidence of opinion strikes so 
impressively as to reach the blood and so, suddenly, to create out of the sum 
a Being. In any political turning-point words may become fates and opinions 
passions. A chance crowd is herded together in the street and has om con- 
sciousness, om sensation, me language — until the short-lived soul flickers out 
and everyone goes his way again This happened every' day in the Paris of 
1789, whenever the cry of A la lanume'*' fell upon the ear 

These souls have their special psycfiiology,^ and the knowledge of this 
psychology is for the public man an essential A single soul is the mark of 
every genuine order or class, be it the chivalry and military orders of the 
Crusades, the Roman Senate or the Jacobin club, polite society under Louis XIV 
or the Prussian country Adel^'' peasantry or guilds, the masses of the big 
city or the folk of the secluded valley, the peoples and tribes of the migrations 
or the adherents of Mohammed and generally, of any new-founded religion 
or sect, the French of the Revolution or the Germans of the Wars of Libera- 

^ A.D 553 (Gibbon, Decline and Fall^ ch. xhu) — - Tf 

* G. Lc Boa’s Vtychohiu de^ FouUs (which has been transiated into English under the title The 
CrowdT) IS the pioneer work on this subject, and though unduly coloured perhaps by the author’s 
personal ptcpossessions, still retains its interest and value. •*- Tn 
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tion The mightiest beings of this kind that we know are the higher Cultures, 
which arc born in great spiutual upheavals, and in a thousand years of exist- 
ence weld all aggregates of lower degree — nations, classes, towns, genera- 
tions — into one unit 

All grand events of history are carried by beings of the cosmic order, by 
peoples, parties, armies, and classes, while the history of the intellect runs its 
course in loose associations and circles, schools, levels of education, “ten- 
dencies and isms And here again it is a (][uestion of destiny whether such 
aggregates at the decisive moments of highest effectiveness find a leader or arc 
driven blindly on, whether the chance headmen are men of the first order or 
men of no real significance tossed up, like Robespierre or Pompey, by the surge 
of events . It is the hall-mark of the statesman that he has a sure and pene- 
trating eye for these mass-souls that form and dissolve on the tide of the times, 
their strength and their duration, their direction and purpose. And even so, 
it is a question of Incident ‘ whether he is one who can master them or one who 
is swept away by them. 

* Sec Vol I , pp. 135, et seq. — Tr 
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Now, man — no matter whether it is for life or for thought that he is born 
into the world — so long as he is acting or is thinking, is awake and therefore 
m focus — 1 e , adjusted to the one significance that for the moment his light- 
world holds for him Everyone knows that it is almost sharply painful to 
switch off suddenly in the middle of, say, an experiment in physics, in order 
to think about some event of the day. I have said earlier that the innumerable 
settings that take turns m man’s waking consciousness fall into two distinct 
groups — the worlds of destiny and pulsation, and the worlds of causes and ten- 
sions The two pictures I have called world-^as’-htstory and world'-as'-natun* In 
the first, life makes use of critical understanding. It has the eye under com- 
mand, the felt pulsation becomes the inwardly imagined wave-train, and the 
shattering spiritual experience becomes pictured as the epochal peak In the sec- 
ond, thought itself rules, and its causal criticism turns life into a rigorous process, 
the living content of a fact into an abstract truth, and tension into formula. 

How is this possible? Each is an eye-picture, but in the one the seer is giv- 
ing himself up to the never-to-be-repeared facts, and in the other he is striving 
to catch truths for an ever-valid system In the history-picture, that in which 
knowledge is simply an auxiliary, the cosmic makes use of the microcosmic. 
in the picture which we call memory and recollection, things are present to us 
xs bathed in an inner light and swept by the pulsation of our existence But 
the chronological element ^ tells us that history, as soon as it becomes thought 
listory, is no longer immune from the basic conditions of all waking-con- 
»ciousness. In the nature- (or science-) picture it is the ever-present subjective 
hat is alien and illusive, but in the history-picture it is the equally incKm- 
nabie objective, Number, that leads into error 

When we are working in the domain of Nature (science), our settings and 
.clf-adjustments should be and can be up to a certain point impersonal — 
me ’’forgets oneself” — but every man, class, nation, or family sees the 
xicture of history m relation to itself. The mark of Nature is an extension that 
s inclusive of everything, but History is that which comes up out of the dark- 

^ Meaning here names, dates, numbers — - the chronology in the usual extensive sense, and not 
he intensive or deep sense. See Vol I, pp. 97, 153 (foot-note). — Tr 
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ness of the past, presents itself to the jwr, and from hxm sweeps onward into the 
future. He, as the present, is always its middle point, and it is quite impossible 
for him to order the facts with any meaning if he ignores their direction — 
which is an element proper to life and not to thought. Every time, every 
land, every living aggregate has its own historical horizon, and it is the mark 
of the genuine historical thinker that he actualizes the picture of history that 
his time demands. 

Thus Nature and History are distinguishable like pure and impure criticism 
— meaning by criticism'* the opposite of lived experience Natural science 
$s criticism and nothing else But in History, criticism can do no more than 
scientifically prepare the field over which the historian^s eye is to sweep. 
Hzstoiy is that ranging glance itself ^ whatever the direction in which it ranges. 
He who possesses such an eye can understand every fact and every situation 
“historically.*’ Nature is a system, and systems can be learnt 

The process of historical self-adjustment begins for everyone with the earliest 
impressions of childhood Children’s eyes are keen, and the facts of the nearest 
environment, the life of the family and the house and the street, are sensed 
and felt right down to the core, long before the city and its population come 
into their visual field, and while the words “people,** “country,” “state,” 
are still quite destitute of tangible meaning to them Just so, and so thor- 
oughly, primitive man knows all that is presented to his narrow field of view 
as history, as living — and above all Life itself, the drama of birth and death, 
sickness and eld, the history of passionate war and passionate love, as ex- 
perienced in himself or observed in others, the fate of relatives, of the clan, 
of the village, their actions and their motives, tales of long enmity, of fights, 
victory, and revenge The life-horizon widens, and shows not Jives, but Life 
coming and going The pageant is not now of villages and clans, but of remote 
races and countries, not of years, but of centuries The history that is actually 
lived with and participated in never reaches over more than a grandfather’s 
span — neither for ancient Germans and present-day Negroes, nor for 
Pericles and Wallenstein Here the horizon of living ends, and a new plane 
begins wherein the picture is based upon hearsay and historical tradition, a 
plane in which direct sympathies are adapted to a mind-picture that is both 
distinct and, from long use, stable. The picture so developed shows very 
different amplitudes for the men of the different Cultures For us Westerners 
It IS with this secondary picture that genuine history begins, for we live under 
the aspect of eternity, whereas for the Greeks and Romans it is just then that 
history ceases For Thucydides^ the events of the Persian Wars, for Oesar 
those of the Punic Wars, were already devoid of living import. 

^ He affirmed, on the first page of his history (about 400 sc) that before his time nothing of 
significance had happened (ph ixtyaXa pofxi^co ovre Kardi. roi/s TroXi/iovs is ra aXXa. ThU" 

cydidcs, I, I,). 
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And beyond this plane again, ocher histone unit-pictures rise to the view — 
pictures of the destinies of the plant world and the animal world, the land- 
scape, the scars — which at the last fuse with the last pictures of natural science 
into mythic images of the creation and the end of the world. 

The nature- (science-) picture of the child and the primitive develops out 
of the petty technique of every day, which perpetually fotces both of them to 
turn away from the fearful contemplation of wide nature to the critique of the 
facts and situations of their near environment Like the young animal, the 
child discovers its first truths through plav Examining the toy, cutting 
open the doll, turning the mirror round to see what is behind it, the feeling of 
triumph m having established something as corrrect for good and all — no 
nature-research whatsoever has got beyond this Primitive man applies this 
critical experience, as he acquires it, to his aims and tools, to the materials 
for his clothing, food, and housing — 1 e , to things in w jar as they are dead 
He applies it to animals as well when suddenly they cease to have meaning 
for him as living beings whose movements he watches and divines as pursuer 
or pursued, and are apprehended mechanically instead of vitally, as aggre- 
gates of flesh and bone for which he has a definite use — exactly as he is con- 
scious of an event, now as the act of a daemon and a moment afterwards as a 
sequence of cause and effect The mature man of the Culture transposes in 
exactly the same way, every day and every hour Here, too, is a “nature'’- 
horizon, and beyond it lies the secondary plane formed of our impressions of 
rain, lightning, and tempest, summer and winter, moon-phases and star-courses 
But at that plane religiousness, trembling with fear and awe, forces upon man 
criteria of a far higher kind Just as m the history-picture he sounds the ul- 
timate facts of life, so here he seeks to establish the ultimate truths of nature 
What lies beyond any attainable frontier of knowledge he calls God, and 
all that lies within that frontier he strives to comprehend — as action, cre- 
ation, and manifestation of God — causally. 

Every group of scientifically established elements, therefore, has a dual 
tendency, inherent and unchanged since primitive ages The one tendency 
urges forwards the completest possible system of technical knowledge, for the 
service of practical, economical, and warlike ends, which many kinds of animals 
have developed to a high degree of perfection, and which from them leads, 
through primitive man and his acquaintance with fire and metals, directly to 
the machine-technics of our Faustian Culture The other tendency took shape 
only with the separation of strictly human thought from physical vision b) 
means of language, and the aim of its effort has been an equally complete 
theoretical knowledge, which we call in the earlier phases of the Culture re- 
Ugious^ and m the later scientific. Fire is for the warrior a weapon, for the crafts- 
man part of his equipment, for the priest a sign from God, and for the scientist 
i problem. But in all these aspects alike it is proper to the ** natural,” the 
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scientific, mode of waking-consciousness In the world-as-history we do not 
find fire as such, but the conflagration of Carthage and the flames of the fag- 
gots heaped around John Hus and Giordano Bruno 

II 

I repeat, every being livingly experiences every other being and its destiny 
only in relation to itself, A flock of pigeons is regarded by the farmer on whose 
fields it settles quite otherwise than by the nature-lover in the street or the 
hawk in the air The peasant secs in his son the future and the heritage, but 
what the neighbour secs in him is a peasant, what the officer secs is a soldier, 
what the visitor sees is a native Napoleon experienced men and things very 
differently as Emperor and as lieutenant Put a man in a new situation, make 
the revolutionary a minister, the soldier a general, and at once history and the 
key men of history become for him something other than what they were 
Talleyrand saw through the men of his time because he belonged with them, 
but had he been suddenly plumped down m the company of Crassus, Cxsar, 
Catiline, and Cicero, his understanding of their measures and views would 
have been either null or erroneous There is no history-in-itself The history 
of a family is taken differently by each member of it, that of a country differently 
by each party, that of the age by each nation. The German looks upon the 
World War otherwise than the Englishman, the workman upon economic 
history otherwise than the employer, and the historian of the West has a quite 
other world-history before his eyes than that of the great Arabian and Chinese 
historians. The history of an eta could be handled objectively only if it were 
very distant in time, and the historian were radically disinterested, and we 
find that our best historians cannot judge of or describe even the Peloponnesian 
Wars and Actium without being in some measure influenced by present in- 
terests 

It is not incompatible with, rather it is essential to, a profound knowledge 
of men that the appraiser should see through glasses of his own colour This 
knowledge, indeed, is exactly the component that we discern to be wanting in 
those generalizations that distort or altogether ignore that all-important fact, 
the uniqueness of the constituent event in history ^ — the worst example of 
this being the “materialistic’* conception of history, about which we have 
said almost all there is to say when we have described it as physiognomic 
barrenness. But both in spite of this and on account of this ^ there is for every 
man, because he belongs to a class and a time and a nation and a Culture, a 
typical picture of history as it ought to appear in relation to himself, and 
equally there are typical pictures specific to the time or class or Culture, qua 

^ Original *' AlUs Btdmttndsy ndmltch das Empufhge dsr Geschtchtc ** — Tr, 

* I suppose the meaning of these words to be that generalization and flair arc not really op- 
but interdependent. — Tr. 
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time or class or Culture The supreme generalization possible to each Culture 
as a major being is a primary and, for it, symbolical image of its own world- 
as-history, and all sclf-attuncments of the individual — or of the group livingly 
effective as individual — are with reference to that image Whenever we 
describe another person’s ideas as profound or superficial, original or trivial, 
mistaken or obsolete, we are unwittingly judging them with reference to a 
picture which springs up to answer for the value at the moment of a contin- 
uous function of our time and our personality ^ 

Obviously, then, every man of the Faustian Culture possesses his own 
picture of history and, besides, innumerable other pictures from his youth 
upwards, which fluctuate and alter ceaselessly in response to the experiences 
of the day and the year And how different, again, are the typical history- 
images of men and different eras and classes, the world of Otto the Great and 
that of Gregory VII, that of a Doge of Venice and that of a poor pilgrim! 
In what different worlds lived Lorenzo dc’ Medici, Wallenstein, Cromwell, 
Marat, and Bismarck, a serf of the Gothic age, a savant of the Baroque, the 
army officer of the Thirty Years* War, the Seven Years* War, and the Wars of 
Liberation respectively! Or, to consider our own times alone, a Frisian peas- 
ant whose life of actuality is limited to his own countryside and its folk, a 
high merchant of Hamburg, and a professor of physics ^ And yet to all of 
these, irrespective of individual age, status, and period, there is a common 
basis that differentiates the ensemble of these figures, their prime-image, 
from that of every other Culture. 

But, over and above this, there is a distinction of another kind which 
separates the Classical and the Indian history-pictures from those of the Chi- 
nese, the Arabian, and, most of all, the Western Cultures — the narrow hon^on 
nf the two first-named Whatever the Greeks may (and indeed must) have 
known of ancient Egyptian history, they never allowed it to penetrate into 
their peculiar history-picture, which for the majority was limited to the field 
rf events that could be related by the oldest surviving participant, and which 
iven for the finer minds stopped at the Trojan War, a frontier beyond which 
fficy would not concede that there had been historical life at all.^ 

The Arabian Culture,^ on the other hand, very early dared the astounding 
gesture — we see it in the historical thought alike of the Jews and of the 
Persians from Cyrus’s time — of connecting the legend of creation to the present 
>y means of a genuine chronology, the Persians indeed comprised the future 
ts well in the sweep of the gesture, and predated the last judgment and the 

^ Original' Q' So gescheht dm stets . .) m BtMck auf das im Augcnblick geforderte Btld ah 
^orhst&ndtgm Bankston dor T^tt and dts Msnschtn *’ — Tf. 

* Even at the level of the Tro|an War the timeless mythological figures of gods and demigods 
re still involved, intimately and m detail, in the human story. See, on the whole question of 
be Greek attitude towards time and history, VoL I, p. 9 and passim. — Tr. 

* See Chapter VUI below. — Tr. 
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coming of the Messiah This exact and very narrow definition of human 
history — the Persian reckoning allows twelve millennia from first to last, 
the Jewish counts less than six up to the present — is a necessary expression of 
the Magian world-feelmg and fundamentally distinguishes the Judseo-Persian 
creation-sagas from those of the Babylonian Culture, from which so many of 
their external traits are derived 

Different, again, arc the primary feelings which give historical thought 
in the Chinese and the Egyptian Cultures its characteriscically wide and 
unbounded horizons, represented by chronologically stated sequences of 
dynasties which stretch over millennia and finally dissolve into a grey 
remoteness. 

The Faustian picture of world-history, again, prepared m advance by the 
existence of a Christian chronology,^ came into being suddenly, with an im- 
mense extension and deepenmg of the Magian picture which the Western 
Church had taken over, an extension and deepening that was to give Joachim 
of Floris 2 in the high Gothic the basis of his wonderful interpretation of ail 
world-destinies as a sequence of three xons under the aspects of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Parallel with this there was an immense widen- 
ing of the geographical horizon, which even in Gothic times (thanks to Vikings 
and Crusaders) came to extend from Iceland to the remotest ends of Asia, ® and 
from 1500 onwards, the developed man of the Baroque is able to do what none 
of his peers in the other Cultures could do and — for the first time in human 
history — to regard the whole surface of the planet as its field. Thanks to com- 
pass and telescope, the savant of that mature age could for the first time not 
merely posit the sphericity of the earth as a matter of theory, but actually feel 
that he was living upon a sphere in space. The land-honzon is no more. So, 
too, time-horizons melt in the double endlessness of the calendar before and after 
Christ And to-day, under the influence of this picture, which comprises the 
whole planet and will eventually embrace all the high Cultures, the old Gothic 
division of history into ** ancient/' “mediaeval/' and modern, long become 
trite and empty, is visibly dissolving * 

In all other Cultures the aspects of world-history and of man-history co- 
incide. The beginning of the world is the beginning of man, and the end of 
man is the end of the world. But the Faustian infinity-craving for the first 
time separated the two notions during the Baroque, and now it has made 
human history, for all its immense and still unknown span, a mere epsode m 
world-histo^^ while the Earth — of which other Cultures had seen not even 

^ latroduccd m Rome w 511 during the Ostrogoth domination, not until Charlemagne’s times 
did it make headway m the Germanic lands. Then, however, its spread was rapid. 

* Sec Vol I, p. 19. — Tr 

* On the other hand — and very significantly — the field of the history-picture hvingly ex 
pcficnccd m the consciousness of the sincere Renaissance classicist markedly contracted. 

* See Vol I, p 16, — Tr, 
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the whole, but only superficial fractions as “the world” — ^has become a 
little star amongst millions of solar systems 

The extension of the historical world-picturc makes it even mote necessary 
in this Culture than m any other to distinguish between the everyday self- 
attuncments of ordinary people and that extreme self-attuncment of which 
only the highest minds are capable, and which even in them holds only for 
moments. The difference between the historical view-field of Themis tocles 
and that of an Attic husbandman is probably very small, but this difference 
15 already immense as between Henry VI and a hind of his day,^ and as the 
Faustian Culture mounts up and up, the power of self-focusing attains to such 
heights and depths that the circle of adepts grows ever smaller and smaller. 
In fact, there is formed a sort of pyramid of possibilities, in which indi- 
viduals arc graded according to their endowments, every individual, according 
to his constitution, stands at the level which he is capable at his best focus 
of holding But it follows from this that between Western men there arc 
limitations to the possibilities of reciprocal understanding of historical life- 
problems, limitations that do not apply to other Cultures, at any rate in such 
fateful rigour as they do to ours Can a workman to-day really understand 
a peasant^ Or a diplomat a craftsman? The histonco-gcographical horizon 
that determines for each of them the questions worth asking and the form in 
which these are asked is so different from the horizons of the others that what 
they can exchange is not a communication, but passing remarks. It is, of 
course, the mark of the real appraiser of man that he understands how “ the 
other man” is adjusted and regulates his intercourse with him accordingly 
(as we all do in talking to children), but the art of appraising in this sense 
some man of the past (say Henry the Lion or Dante), of living oneself into his 
history-picture so thoroughly that his thoughts, feelings, and decisions take on 
a character of sclf-cvidence, is, owing to the vast difference between the one’s 
and the other’s waking consciousness, so rare that up to the eighteenth century 
It was not even seen that the historian ought to attempt it. Only since 1800 
has it become a desideratum for the writing of history, and it is one very seldom 
satisfied at that 

The typically Faustian separation of human history, as such, from the far 
wider history of the world has had the result that since the end of the Baroque 
our world-picture has contained several horizons disposed one behind the other 
in as many planes For the exploration of these, individual sciences, more 
or less overtly historical in character, have taken shape. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, anthropology, one after the other follow up the destinies of the star- 
world, the earth’s crust, life, and man, and only then do we come to the 
’world ’’-history — as it is still called even to-day — of the higher Cultures, to 
which, again, arc attached the histories of the several cultural elements, family 
^ The Emperor Henry VI reigned 1190^. — Tf. 
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history, and lastly (that highly developed speciality of the West) biog- 
raphy. 

Each of these planes demands a particular self-focusing, and the moment 
the special focus becomes sharp the narrower and the broader planes cease to 
be live Being and become mere given facts If we are investigating the battle 
of the Teutoburger Wald, the growing up of this forest in the plant-world of 
the North German plain is presupposed If, on the other hand, we are ex- 
amining into the history of the German tree-world, the geological stratifica- 
tion of the earth is the presupposition, though it is )ust a fact whose particular 
destiny need not be further followed out in this connexion If, again, our 
question is the origin of the Cretaceous, the existence of the Earth itself as a 
planet in the solar system is a datum, not a problem Or, to express it other- 
wise, that there is an Earth in the star-world, that the phenomenon ‘Tife” 
occurs m the Earth, that within this *Tife'’ there is the form ‘‘man/' that 
within the history of man there exists the organic form of the Culture, is in 
each case an incident in the picture of the next higher plane. 

In Goethe, from his Strassburg period to his first Weimar residence, the 
inclination to attune himself to "‘world “-history was very strong — as evi- 
denced in his Ciesar, Mohammed, Socrates, Wandering Jew, and Egmont 
sketches. And after that painful renunciation of the prospect of high political 
achievement ^ — the pain which calls to us in Tasso even through the sober 
rcsignedness of its final form — this precisely was the attunement that he chose 
to cut out of his life; and thereafter he limits himself, almost fiercely, to 
the picture-planes of plant-history, animal-history, and earth-history (his 
"Tiving nature^) on the one hand and to biography on the other. 

All these “pictures,** developed in the same man, have the same structure. 
Even the history of plants and animals, even that of the earth's crust or that of 
the stars, is a fable convenm and mirrors in outward actuality the inward tend- 
ency of the ego’s being The student of the animal world or of stratification 
is a man, living in a period and having a nationality and a social status, and 
it is no more possible to eliminate his subjective standpoint from his treatment 
of these things than it would be to obtain a perfectly abstract account of the 
French Revolution or the World War The celebrated theories of Kant, 
Laplace, Cuvier, Lyell, Darwin, Jiave also a politico-economic tinting, and 
their very power and impressiveness for the lay public show that the mode of 
outlook upon all these historical planes proceeds from a single source And 
what is accomplishing itself to-day is the final achievement of which Faustian 
history-thinking is capable — the organic linking and disposition of these 
historical planes in a single vast world-history of uniform physiognomic that 

^ During his Italian sojourn of 1786-8 Goethe made up his mind to resign his political offices 
at Weimar, retaining merely a non-cxccutivc scat on the Council and definitely devoting himself to 
art and science. This resolution he earned into effect on his return to Weimar in 1788, Tass 4 finally 
appeared in 17^. — Tr. 
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shall coable our glance to range from the life of the individual man without a 
break to the first and last destinies of the universe The nineteenth century 
— in mechanistic (i e., unhistoncal) form — enunciated the problem. It is 
one of the preordained tasks of the twentieth to solve it. 

HI 

The picture that we possess of the histoiy of the Earth*s crust and of life 
IS at present still dominated by the ideas which civili2ed ^ English thought 
has developed, since the Age of Enlightenment, out of the English habit of 
life— “Lyeil’s “phlegmatic*’ theory of the formation of the geological strata, 
and Darwin’s of the origin of species, are actually but derivatives of the de- 
velopment of England herself. In place of the incalculable catastrophes and 
metamorphoses such as von Buch and Cuvier 2 admitted, they put a methodical 
evolution over very long periods of time and recognize as causes only saen- 
ttfically calculable and indeed mechanical utility-causes 

This “English” type of causality is not only shallow, but also far too 
narrow It limits possible causal connexions, m the first place, to those which 
work out their entire course on the earth’s surface, but this immediately ex- 
cludes all great cosmic relations between earthly life-phenomena and the 
events of the solar system and the stellar universe, and assumes tht- impossible 
postulate that the exterior face of the earth-ball is a completely insulated re- 
gion of natural phenomena. And, secondly, it assumes that connexions which 
are not comprehensible by the means at present available to the human com 
sciousness — namely, sensation refined by instruments and thought precised 
by theory — do not even exist 

It will be the characteristic task of the twentieth century, as compared with 
the nineteenth, to get rid of this system of superficial causality, whose roots 
reach back into the rationalism of the Baroque period, and to put in its place 
a pure physiognomic We are sceptics in regard to any and every mode of 
thought which “explains” causally We let things speak for themselves, and 
confine ourselves to sensing the Destiny immanent in them and contemplating 
the form-manifestations that we shall never penetrate The extreme to which 
we can attain is the discovery of causeless, purposeless, purely existent forms 
underlying the changeful picture of nature For the nineteenth century the 
word “evolution” meant progress in the sense of increasing fitness of life to 
purposes For Leibniz — whose Proto gcea (1691), a work full of significant 
thought, outlines, on the basis of studies made in the Harz stiver-mines, a 
picture of the world’s intancy that is Gocthian through and through — and for 
Goethe himself it meant fulfilment in the sense of increasing connotation of 

^ For the special sense in which the word 'Xivihzation” is used throughout this work sec 
Vol I, p 31 Briefly, the Civilization is the outcome of the Culture of which it is io one sense the 
final phase, but m another the distinct and unlike sequel. — Tr 

® Cnnstian Leopold von Buch, 1774-1853, Cuvier, 1769-1831 — Tr. 
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the form. The two concepts, Goethe’s form-fulfilment and Darwin’s evolu- 
tion, arc m as complete opposition as destiny to causality, and (be it added) 
as German to English thought, and German to English history. 

There is no more conclusive refutation of Darwinism than that furnished by 
palaeontology. Simple probability indicates that fossil hoards can only be 
test samples Each sample, then, should represent a different stage of evolu- 
tion, and there ought to be merely “transitional” types, no definition and no 
species Instead of this we find perfectly stable and unaltered forms persever- 
ing through long ages, forms that have not developed themselves on the fitness 
principle, but appear suddenly and at once m thetr definitive shape^ that do not 
thereafter evolve towards better adaptation, but become rarer and finally 
disappear, while quite different forms crop up again. What unfolds itself, in 
ever-increasing richness of form, is the great classes and kinds of living beings 
which exist aboriginally and exist stilly without transition types y in the grouping 
of to-day We see how, amongst fish, the Selachians, with their simple form, 
appear first in the foreground of history and then slowly fade out again, while 
the Teleostians slowly bring a more perfected fish-type to predominance. The 
same applies to the plant-world of the ferns and horsetails, of which only the 
last species now linger in the fully developed kingdom of the flowering plants. 
But the assumption of utility-causes or other visible causes for these phe- 
nomena has no support of actuality.^ It is a Destiny that evoked into the world 
life as life, the ever-sharper opposition between plant and animal, each single 
type, each genus, and each species. And along with this existence there is 
given also a definite energy of the form — by virtue of which in the course of 
Its self-fulfilment it keeps itself pure or, on the contrary, becomes dull and 
unclear or evasively splits into numerous varieties — and finally a hfe-duration 
of this form, which (unless, again, incident intervenes to shorten it) leads natu- 
rally to a senility of the species and finally to its disappearance 

As for mankind, discoveries of the Diluvial age indicate more and more 
pointedly that the man-forms existing then correspond to those living now, 
there IS not the slightest trace of evolution towards a race of greater utilitarian 
“ fitness ” And the continued failure to find man in the Tertiary discoveries indi- 
cates more and more clearly that the human life-form, like every other, originates 
in a sudden mutation (Wandlung) of which the “whence,” “how,” and “why” 
remain an impenetrable secret. If, indeed, there were evolution m the English 
sense of the word, there could be neither defined earth-strata nor specific an- 
imal-clas$cs, but only a single geological mass and a chaos of living singular 
forms which we may suppose to have been left over from the struggle for exist- 
ence But all that we sec about us impels us to the conviction that again and 

' The fint proof that the basic forms of plants and animals did not evolve, but were suddenly 
there, was given by H dc Vnes in his Mutatton Thmy (1886) In the language of Goethe, wc sec 
how the “impressed form" [See Vol I, p 157. — Tf,] works itself out in the individual samples, 
but not how the die was cut for the whole gems 
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again profound and very sudden changes take place in the being of plants and 
animals, changes which arc of a cosmic kind and nowise restricted to the earth s 
surface, which are beyond the ken of human sense and understanding in respect 
of causes, if not indeed m all respects ^ So, too, we observe that swift and deep 
changes assert themselves in the history of the great Cultures, without as- 
signable causes, influences, or purposes of any kind The Gothic and the 
Pyramid styles come into full being as suddenly as do the Chinese imperialism 
of Shi4iwang-ti and the Roman of Augustus, as Hellenism and Buddhism and 
Islam It IS exactly the same with the events m the individual life of every 
person who counts at all, and he who is ignorant of this knows nothing of men 
and still less of children Every being, active or contemplative, strides on to its 
fulfilment by epochs and we have to assume just such epochs in the history of 
solar systems and the world of the fixed stars The origins of the earth, of life, 
of the free-moving animal are such epochs, and, therefore, mysteries that we 
can do no more than accept ^ 


IV 

That which we know of man divides clearly into two great ages of his being. 
The first is, as far as our view is concerned, limited on the one side by that 
profound fugue of planetary Destiny which we call the beginning of the Ice 
Age — and about which we can (within the picture of world-history) say no 
more than that a cosmic change took place — and on the other by the beginnings 
of high cultures on Nile and Euphrates, with which the whole meaning of 
human existence became suddenly different We discover everywhere the sharp 
frontier of Tertiary and Diluvial, and on the hither side of it we see man as a 
completely formed type, familiar with custom, myth, wit, ornament, and 
technique and endowed with a bodily structure that has not materially altered 
up to the present day 

We Will consider the first age as that of the primitive Culture The only 
field in which this Culture endured throughout the second age (though cer- 
tainly in a very ‘'late'* form) and is found alive and fairly intact to-day is 
north-west Africa It is the great merit of Leo Frobenius ® that he recognized 
this quite clearly, beginning with the assumption that m this field a whole 
world of primitive life (and not merely a greater or less number of primitive 
tribes) remained remote from the influences of the high Cultures The ethnolo- 

^ With this It becomes imneccssarv to postulate vast periods of time for the original states of 
mao, and we can regard the inter'va! between the oldest man-t>pc hitherto discoveicd and the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian Culture as a span, greater indeed, but certainly not unthinkably greater, 
than the 5,000 years of rccogni 7 cd cultural history 

* It is perhaps not unnecessary to remark that the word “epoch*’ is used throughout this book 
in its proper sense of ‘ * turning pome “ or “ moment of change ’ ' and mP in the loose sense of * * period 
which it has acquired — Tr 

® Vnd Afrtka S^rach (igrz), FanUunia^ Umr/sse etner Ksiltur-^ und Sceknhhre (19^0). Frobenius 
distinguishes three ages. 
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gist-psychologist, on the contrary, delights in collecting, from all over the 
five continents, fragments of peoples who really have nothing in common but 
the negative fact of living a subordinate existence in the middle of one or 
another of the high Cultures, without participation in its inner life The 
result IS a congeries of tribes, some stationary, some inferior, and some de- 
cadent, whose respective modes of expression, moreover, arc indiscriminately 
lumped together 

But the primitive Culture is not fragmentary, but something strong and 
integral^ something highly vital and effectual Only, this Culture is so different 
from everything that we men of a higher Culture possess in the way of spiritual 
potentialities that we may question whether even those people which have 
carried the first age very deep into the second arc good evidence, m their present 
modes of being and waking-being, for the condition of the old time. 

For some thousands of years now the waking-consciousness of man has 
had the impression of constant mutual touch between the tribes and peoples 
as an obvious everyday fact But m dealing with the first age we must not 
forget that in it man, cohering in a very few small groups, is completely lost 
in the immensity of the landscape, the ruling element therein being the mighty 
masses of the great animal-herds The rarity of our finds sufficiently proves 
this. At the time of Aurignacian Man there were perhaps a dozen hordes, 
each a few hundred strong, wandering in the whole area of France, and such 
hordes must have regarded it as a deeply impressive and puzzling event when 
(if ever) they became aware that fellow men existed. Can we imagine even 
in the least degree what it was to live in a world almost empty of men — we 
for whom all nature has long since become a background for the human multi- 
tude? How man*s world-consciousness must have changed when, besides the 
forests and the herds of beasts, other men )ust like himself’* began to be met 
with, more and more frequently, in the country-side The increase of man’s 
numbers — this, too, doubtless took place very suddenly — made experience 
of ‘’fellow men” habitual, and replaced the impression of astonishment by the 
feelings of pleasure or hostility, and these again evoked a whole new world of 
experiences and of involuntary and inevitable relations It was for the history 
of the human soul perhaps the deepest and most pregnant of all events. It 
was in relation to alien life-forms that man first became conscious of his own, 
and now the interior organization of the clan was enriched by a wealth of 
intertribal forms of relation, which thereafter completely dominated primitive 
life and thought. For it was then that, out of very simple modes of sensuous 
understanding, the rudiments of verbal language (and, therefore, of abstract 
thought) came into being, amongst them the particularly fortunate few, which 
— though we can form no idea of their structure — we may assume as the 
origins of the later Indogermanic and Semitic language-groups 

Then, out of this general primitive Culture of a humanity linked by inter- 
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tribal relations, there shot up suddenly (about 3000 the Culture of Egypt 
and Babylonia Probably for a millennium before that date both these fields 
had been nursing something that differed radically from every primitive Culture 
in kind and in intent, something having an inward unity common to all its 
forms of expression and directional in all its life. To me it seems highly proba- 
ble that, if not indeed all over the earth’s surface, at any rate in man’s essence 
a change was accomplished at that time, and if so, then any primitive Culture 
worthy of the name that is still found living later, ever dwindling, m the midst 
of higher Cultures, should itself be somethmg different from the Culture of 
the first Age But, with reference to primitive Culture of any sort, that which 
I call the pre-Culturc (and which can be shown to occur as a uniform process 
in the beginning of every high Culture) is something different in kind, some- 
thing entirely new 

In all primitive existence the “it,” the Cosmic, is at work with such im- 
mediacy of force that all microcosmic utterances, whether in myth, custom, 
technique, or ornament, obey only the pressures of the very instant For us, 
there are no ascertainable rules for the duration, tempo, and course of develop- 
ment of these utterances We observe, say, an ornamental form-language — 
not to be called a style ^ — ruling over the population of a wide area, spread- 
ing, changing, and at last dying out Alongside this, and perhaps with quite 
different fields of extension, we may find modes of fashioning and using weap- 
ons, tribal organizations, religious practices, each developing m a special way 
of its own, with epochal points of its own, beginnings and ends of its own, 
completely influenced by other form-domains. When m some prehistoric 
stratum we have identified an accurately known type of pottery, we cannot 
safely argue from it to the customs and religion of the population to which it 
belonged. And if by chance the same area does hold for a particular form of 
marriage and, say, a certain type of tattooing, this never signifies a common 
basic idea such as is indicated, for example, by the discovery of gunpowder 
and that of perspective in painting No necessary connexions come to light 
between ornament and organization by agc-cI asses, or between the cult of a god 
and the kind of agriculture practised. Development in these cases means 
always some development of one or another individual aspect or trait of the 
primitive Culture, never of that Culture itself This, as I have said before, is 
essentially chaotic; the primitive Culture is neither an organism nor a sum of 
organisms. 

But with the type of the higher Culture this “it” gives way to a strong and 
undiffuscd tendency. Within the primitive Culture tribes and clam are the only 
quickened beings — other than the individual men of course. Here, however^ the 
Culture itself ts such a bang. Everything primitive is a sum — a sum of the 


■ This work appeared before the discovery of the Sumerian (or Prc-Sumcnan) tombs of Ur — Tr» 
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expression-forms of primitive groupings The high Culture, on the contrary, 
IS the waking-being of a single huge organism which makes not only custom, 
myths, technique, and art, but the very peoples and classes incorporated in 
Itself the vessels of one single form-language and one single history. The 
oldest speech that we know of belongs to the primitive Culture, and has lawless 
destinies of its own which cannot be deduced from those of, say, Ornament or 
Marriage. But the history of script belongs integrally with the expression- 
history of the several higher Cultures. That the Egyptian, Chinese, Baby- 
lonian, and Mexican each formed a special script in its pre-Cultural age — that 
the Indian and the Classical on the other hand did not do so, but took over 
(and very late) the highly developed writing of a neighbouring Civilization — 
that in the Arabian, again, every new religion and sect immediately formed 
Its particular script — all these are facts that stand m a deeply intimate rela- 
tion to the generic form-history of these Cultures and its inner significance 

To these two ages our knowledge of man is restricted, and they certainly do 
not suffice to justify conclusions of any sort about possible or certain new eras 
or about their **whcn” and “how” — quite apart from the fact that in any 
case the cosmic connexions that govern the history of man as a genus are en- 
tirely inaccessible to our measures. 

My kind of thought and observation is limited to the physiognomy of the 
actual At the point when the experience of the “judge of men” vis-k-vts his 
environment, and that of the “man of action” vts-h-vts his facts, become in- 
effective, there also this insight finds its limit. The existence of these two 
ages IS a fact of htttorical experience, more, our experiencing of the primitive 
Culture consists not only in surveying, in its relics, a self-contained and closed- 
off thing, but also in reacting to its deeper meaning by virtue of an inward 
relation to it which persists in us. But the second age opens to us another and 
quite different kind of experience It was an incident, the sense of which 
cannot now be scrutinized, that the type of the higher Culture appeared sud- 
denly in the field of human history Quite possibly, indeed, it was some 
sudden event in the domain of earth-history that brought forth a new and 
different form into phenomenal existence But the fact that we have before us 
eight such Cultures, all of the same build, the same development, and the 
same duration, justifies us m looking at them comparatively ^ and therefore justifies 
our treating them as comparable, studying them comparatively, and obtaining 
from our study a knowledge which we can extend backwards over lost periods 
and forwards over the future — provided always that a Destiny of a different 
order does not replace this form-world, suddenly and basically, by another. 
Our licence to proceed thus comes from general experience of organic being. 
As in the history of the Raptores or the Coniferse we cannot prophesy whether 
and when a new species will arise, so in that of Cultural history we cannot say 
whether and when a new Culture shall be. But from the moment when a 
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new being is conceived in the womb, or a seed sinks into the earth, we do know 
the mner form of tins new Uf e-course, and we know that the quiet course of its 
development and fulfilment may be disturbed by the pressure of external powers, 
but never altered 

This experience teaches, further, that the Civilization which at this present 
time has gripped the earth's whole surface is not a third age, but a stage — a 
necessary stage — of the Western Culture, distinguished from its analogues 
only by the forcefulness of its extension-tendency Here experience ends, 
and all speculation on what new forms will govern the life of future mankind 
(or, for that matter, whether there will be any such new forms) all building of 
majestic card-houses on the foundation of “it should be, it shall be’’ is mere 
trifling — far too futile, it seems to me, to justify one single life of any value 
being expended on it 

The group of the high Cultures is not, as a group, an organic unit That 
they have happened in just this number, at just these places and times, is, for 
the human eye, an incident without deeper intelligibility The ordering of 
the individual Cultures, on the contrary, has stood out so distinctly that the 
historical technique of the Chinese, the Magian, and the Western worlds — 
often, indeed, the mere common consent of the educated in these Cultures — 
has been able to fashion a set of names upon which it would be impossible to 
improve ^ 

Historical thought, therefore, has the double task of dealing comparatively 
with the individual life-courses of the Cultures^ and of examining the incidental 
and irregular relations of the Cultures amongst themselves in respect of their 
meaning The necessity of the first of these tasks, obvious enough, has yet 
been overlooked hithcito. The second has been handled, but only by the lazy 
and shallow method of imposing causality over the whole tangle and laying 
it out tidily along the “course” of a hypothetical “ world “-history, thereby 
making it impossible to discover either the psychology of these difficult, but 
richly suggestive, relations or to discover that of the inner life of any particular 
Culture In truth, the condition for solving the first problem is that the second 
has been solved already The relations arc very different, even under the simple 
aspect of time and space The Crusades brought a Springtime face to face with 
an old and ripe Civilization, in the Crctan-Myccna^an world seed-time and 
golden autumn arc seen together. A Civilization may stream over from im- 
mense remoteness, as the Indian streamed into the Arabian from the East, or 
lie senile and stifling over an infancy, as the Classical lay upon its other side. 
But there are differences, too, of kind and strength, the Western Culture seeks 
out relations, the Egyptian tries to avoid them; the former is beaten by them 

^ Goethe, in. his little essay ** Geisiestpochen,^" has characterized the four parts of a Culture — its 
preliminary, early, late, and civilized stages — with such a depth of insight that even today there la 
nothing to add See the tables at the end of Vol I, which agree with this cxactlv. 
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again and again in tragic crises, while the Classical gets all it can out of them, 
without suffering But ail these tendencies have their roots in the spirituality 
of the Culture itself — and sometimes they tell us more of this Culture than docs 
Its own language, which often hides more than it communicates. 

V 

A glance over the group of the Cultures discloses task after task. The 
nineteenth century, in which historical research was guided by natural science, 
and historical thought by the ideas of the Baroque, has simply brought us 
to a pinnacle whence we see the new world at our feet. Shall we ever take 
possession of that new worlds 

Even to-day uniform treatment of these grand life-courses is immensely 
difficult, because the more remote fields have not been seriously worked up at 
all Once more, it is the lordly outlook of the West European — he will only 
notice that which approaches him from one or another antiquity by the proper 
and respectful route of a Middle Age, and that which goes its own ways will 
get but little of his attention Thus, of the things of the Chinese and the 
Indian worlds, certain kinds are now beginning to be tackled — art, religion, 
philosophy — but the political history is dealt with, if at all, “chattily.’* 
It does not occur to anyone to treat the great constitutional problems of Chi- 
nese history — the Hohenstaufen-destiny of the Li-Wang (84^), the first 
Congress of Princes (659), the struggle of principle between the imperialism 
(Lien-heng) of the “Roman** state of Tsm and the League-of-Nations idea 
(Ho-tsung) between 500 and 300, the rise of the Chinese Augustus, Hwang-ti 
(ill) — with anything of the thoroughness that Mommsen devoted to the 
principate of Augustus India, again, however completely the Indians them- 
selves have forgotten their state-history, we have after all more available ma- 
terial for Buddha’s time than we have for history of the Classical ninth and 
eighth centuries, and yet even to-day we act as though “the” Indian had lived 
entirely in his philosophy, just as the Athenians (so our classicists would 
have us believe) spent their lives in beauty-philosophizing on the banks of the 
Ilissus. But even Egyptian politics receive little reflective attention The 
later Egyptian historian concealed under the name “Hyksos period” the same 
crisis which the Chinese treat of under the name “Period of the Contending 
States” — here, too, is something never yet investigated And interest in the 
Arabian world has reached to the frontier of the Classical tongues and no 
further. With what endless assiduity we have described the constitution of 
Diocletian, and assembled material for the entirely unimportant administrative 
history of the provinces of Asia Minor — because it is written m Greek. But 
the Sassamd state, the precedent and m every respect the model of Diocletian’s, 
comes into the picture only occasionally, and then as Rome’s opponent in war. 
What about tts own administrative and juristic history? What is the poor 
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sum-total of material that we have assembled for the law and economics of 
Egypt, India, and China ^ m comparison with the work that has been done on 
Greek and Roman law 

About 3000 2 after a long “Merovingian** period, which is still distinctly 
perceptible in Egypt, the two oldest Cultures began, in exceedingly limited 
areas on the lower Nile and the lower Euphrates In these cases the distinc- 
tions between early and late periods have long ago been labelled as Old and 
Middle Kingdom, Sumer and Akkad The outcome of the Egyptian feudal 
period marked by the establishment of a hereditary nobility and the decline 
(from Dynasty VI) of the older Kingship, presents so astounding a similarity 
with the course of events m the Chmese springtime from I-Wang (934-‘909) 
and that in the Western from the Empcroi Henry IV (1056-1106) that a unified 
comparative study of all three might well be risked At the beginning of the 
Babylonian “Baroque** we see the figure of the great Sargon (1500), who 
pushed out to the Mediterranean coast, conquered Cyprus, and styled himself, 
like Justinian I and Charles V, “lord of the four parts of the earth,** And in 
due course, about 1800 on the Nile and rather earlier m Sumer-Akkad, we per- 
ceive the beginnings of the first Civilizations Of these the Asiatic displayed 
immense expansive power The “achievements of the Babylonian Civiliza- 
tion’* (as the books say), many things and notions connected with measuring, 
numbering, and accounting, travelled probably as far as the North and the 
Yellow Seas Many a Babylonian trademark upon a tool may have come to be 

^ Another blank is the history of the countryside or landscape (i c , of the sod, with its plant- 
manclc and its weathering) in which man’s history has been staged for five thousand years And 
yet man has so painfully wrested himself from the history of the landscape, and withal is so held 
to It still by myriad fibres, that without it life, soul, and thought arc inconceivable. 

So far as concerns the South-European field, from the end of the Icc Age, a hitherto rank 
luxuriance gradually gave place in the plant- world to povei ty. In the course of the successive 
Egyptian, Classical, Arabian, and Western Cultures, a climatic change developed all around the 
Mediterranean, which resulted in the peasant’s being compelled to fight no longer agatnst the plant- 
world, but for It — first against the primeval forest and then against the desert In Hannibal’s 
time the Sahara lay very far indeed to the south of Carthage, but today it already penetrates to 
northern Spain and Italy Where was it in the days of the pyramid-buildcrs, who depicted sylvan 
and hunting scenes m their reliefs? When the Spaniards expelled the Monscos, their countryside of 
woods and ploughland, already only artificially maintained, lost its character altogether, and the 
towns became oases in the waste In the Roman period such a result could not have ensued. 

* The new method of comparative morphology affords us a safe test of the datings which have 
been arrived at by other means for the beginnings of past Cultures, The same kind of argument 
which would prevent us, even in the absence of positive information, from dating Goethe’s birth 
more than a century earlier than the '*Urfaust,*' or supposing the career of Alexander the Great to 
have been that of an elderly man, enables us to demonstrate, from the individual characteristics of 
their political life and the spirit of their art, thought, and religion, that the Egyptian Culture dawned 
somewhere about 3000 and the Chinese about i 4 C 30 The calculations of French investigators and 
more recently of Borchardt (Dte Annalen und du z^tthche Festkgung tks Aim Ketches^ 1919) arc as un- 
sound intrinsically as those of Chinese historians for the legendary Hsu and Shang dynasties. 
Equally, it is impossible that the Egyptian calendar should have been introduced in 4141 b.c As 
m every chronology wc have to allow that evolution has been accompanied by radical calendar 
changes, the attempt to fisf the exact starting-date a posterm$ is objectless. 
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honoured, out there in the Germanic wild, as a magic symbol, and so may have 
originated some “Early-German” ornament. But meantime the Babylonian 
realm itself passed from hand to hand Kassites, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, 
Persians, Macedonians — all of these small ^ warrior-hosts under energetic 
leaders — successively replaced one another in the capital city without any 
serious resistance on the part of its people 

It is a first example — soon paralleled in Egypt — of the “Roman Empire” 
style Under the Kassites rulers were set up and displaced by praetorians, 
the Assyrians, like the later soldier-emperors of Rome (aftei Commodus), 
maintained the old constitutional forms, the Persian Cyrus and the Ostrogoth 
Theodonc regarded themselves as managers of the Empire, and the warrior 
bands, Mede and Lombard, as master-peoples in alien surroundings But 
these are constitutional rather than factual distinctions, in intent and purpose 
the legions of Septimius Severus, the African, did not differ from the Visigoths 
of Alaric, and by the battle of Adrianople ^ “Romans” and “barbarians” 
have become almost indistinguishable. 

After 1500 three new Cultures begin — first, the Indian, m the upper 
Punjab; then, a hundred years later, the Chinese on the middle Hwang-Ho, 
and then, about 1100, the Classical, on the Mgca.n Sea The Chinese historians 
speak of the three great dynasties of Hsia, Shang, and Chou m much the same 
way as Napoleon regarded himself as a fourth dynasty following the Mero- 
vingians, the Carolmgians, and the Capetians — in reality, the third coexisted 
with the Culture right through its course in each case When in 441 b c the 
titular Emperor of the Ch6u dynasty became a state pensioner of the “Eastern 
Duke” and V’^hen in a.b 1793 “Louis Capet” was executed, the Culture in 
each case passed into the Civdiization There are some bronzes of very great 
antiquity preserved from late Chang times, which stand towards the later art 
in exactly the same relation as Mycenasan to Early Classical pottery and Caro- 
lingian to Romanesque art In the Vedic, Homeric, and Chinese springtimes, 
with their ** Pfal^en* and ** Bur gen,'" their knighthood and feudal rulership, 
can be seen the whole image of our Gothic, and the “period of the Great 
Protectors” (Ming-Chu, 685-691) corresponds precisely to the time of Crom- 
well, Wallenstein, and Richelieu and to the First Tyrannis of the Greek world. 

The period 480-130 is called by the Chinese historians the “Period of the 
Contending States”; it culminated in a century of unbroken warfare between 

' Eduard Meyer (fiesch d Alurtums, III, 97) estimates the Persians, probably too highly, at 
half a million as against the fifty millions of the Babylonian Empire The numerical relation be- 
tween the Germanic peoples and legions of the third-ccntury Roman emperors and the Roman popu- 
iation as a whole, and that of the Ptolemaic and Roman armies to that of the Egyptian people, was 
of much the same order. 

[H. Dclbruck, in his wclMcnown Gtsch dtr Krugskunst (1908), Vol I, Part I, chapter 1, and else- 
where, deals m considerable detail with the strengths of ancient armies, — Tr ] 

* A » 378. Sec C, W, C Oman, Hmery nf the Art ef War Meddle Ages (1898), cli. 1, H. Del- 
brack, Gesch der Krtegskunst^ Vol 11 , book I, ch x, and book II. — Tr 
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mass-armies with frightful social upheavals, and out of it came the “Roman 
state of Tsin as founder of a Chinese Imperium This phase Egypt experienced 
between 1780 and 1580, of which the last century was the “Hyksos** time 
The Classical experienced it horn Chasronea (338), and, at the high pitch of 
horror, from the Gracchi (133) to Actium (31 b c ) And it is the destiny of 
the West-European-American world for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

During this period the centre of gravity changes — as from Attica to 
Latium, so from the Hwang-ho (at Ho-nan-fii) to the Yang-tse (modern prov- 
ince of Hu-pei) The Si-Kiang was as vague for the Chinese savants of those 
days as the Elbe for the Alexandrian geographer, and of the existence of India 
they had as yet no notion. 

As on the other side of the globe there arose the pnncipcs of the Julian- 
Claudian house, so here in China there arose the mighty figure of Wang-Cheng, 
who led Tsin through the decisive struggle to sole supremacy and in zii as- 
sumed the title of Ti (literally equivalent to “Augustus”) and the Ca^sar- 
name Hwang-ti. He founded the ** Pax Sema^** as we may call it, carried out a 
grand social reform m the exhausted Empire, and — as promptly as Rome ^ — 
began to build his Limes,'* the famous Great Wall, for which m 114 he an- 
nexed a part of Mongolia He was the first, too, to subdue the barbarians 
south of the Yang-tse, in a senes of large-scale campaigns followed and con- 
firmed by military roads, castles, and colonics. But “Roman,” too, was his 
family history — a Tacitcan drama with Lui-ti (Chancellor and stepfather 
of the Emperor) and Li-Szu, the great statesman (the Agnppa of his day, and 
unifier of the Chinese script), playing parts, and one that quickly closed in 
Neromc horrors. Followed then the two Han dynasties (Western, 106 bx.- 
A.n. 13; Eastern, a.d. 15-110), under which the frontiers extended more and 
more, while in the capital eunuch-ministers, generals, and soldiciy made and 
unmade the rulers at their pleasure At certain rare moments, as under Wu-tt 
(140-86) and Ming-ti (58-76), the Chinesc-Confucian, the Indian-Buddhist, 
and the Classical-Stoic world-forces approached one another so closely in the 
region of the Caspian that they might easily have come into actual touch.^ 

Chance decreed that the heavy attacks of the Huns should break themselves 
in vain upon the Chinese “ Limes,” which at each crisis found a strong emperor 
to defend it The decisive repulse of the Huns took place in 114-1 19 under the 
Chinese Trajan, Wu-ti; and it was he, too, who finally incorporated Southern 
China in the Empire, with the object of obtaining a route into India, and built 
a grand embattled road to the Tarim And so the Huns turned westward, and 

1 In the case of Rome, the idea of a fixed frontier against the barbanan emerged soon after the 
defeat of Varus, and the fortifications of the Limes were laid down before the close of the first 
century of our era — Tr 

* For at that time impcrtahstic tendencies found expression even m India, in the Maufya and 
Sunga dynasty, these, however, could only be confused and mc^cctivc, Indian nature being what 
It was. 
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in due course they appear, impelling a swarm of Germanic tribes, in face of the 
Limes of the Roman world This time they succeeded. The Roman Impcrium 
collapsed, and thus two only of the three empires continued, and still continue, 
as desirable spoil for a succession of different powers. To-day it is the “red- 
haired barbarian” of the West who is playing before the highly civilized eyes 
of Brahman and Mandarin the r61c once played by Mogul and Manchu, playing 
It neither better nor worse than they, and certain like them to be superseded in 
due course by other actors. But in the colonization-field of foundering Rome, 
on the other hand, the future Western Culture was ripening underground 
in the north-west, while in the east the Arabian Culture had flowered already. 

The Arabian Culture ^ is a discovery. Its unity was suspected by late 
Arabians, but it has so entirely escaped Western historical research that not 
even a satisfactory name can be found for it. Conformably to the dominant 
languages, the seed-time and the spring might be called the Aramaic and the 
later time the Arabian, but there is no really effectual name. In this field the 
Cultures were close to one another, and the extension of the corresponding 
Civilizations led to much overlaying. The pre-Cultural period of the Arabian, 
which we can follow out in Persian and Jewish history, lay completely within 
the area of the old Babylonian world, but the springtime was under the mighty 
spell of the Classical Civilization, which invaded from the West with all the 
power of a just-attamed maturity, and the Egyptian and Indian Civilizations 
also made themselves distinctly felt. And then in turn the Arabian spirit — 
under Late Classical disguises for the most part — cast its spell over the nascent 
Culture of the West. The Arabian Civilization stratified over a still surviving 
Classical in the popular soul of south Spain, Provence, and Sicily, and became 
the model upon which the Gothic soul educated itself. The proper landscape 
of this Culture is remarkably extended and singularly fragmented. Let one 
put oneself at Palmyra or Ctesiphon, and, musing, look outwards all round. 
In the north is Osrhoenc; Edessa became the Florence of the Arabian spring. 
To the west are Syria and Palestine — ^ the home of the New Testament and of 
the Jewish Mishna, with Alexandria as a standing outpost. To the east Maz- 
daism experienced a mighty regeneration, which corresponded to the birth of 
Jesus in Jewry and about which the fragmentary state of Avesta literature 
enables us to say only it happened ^ Here, too, were born the Talmud and 
the religion of Mam Deep in the south, the future home of Islam, an age of 
chivalry was able to develop as fully as in the realm of the Sassamds, even 
to-day there survive, unexplored, the rums of castles and strongholds whence 
the decisive wars were waged between the Christian state of Axum and the 
Jewish state of the Himyarites on the two shores of the Red Sea, with Roman 

^ Chapters vn-ix Isclow. 

* On the hjtstory of the Avesta see Br/f, XI cd., articles “Zeed-A vesta*’ and ’’Zoroas* 
cer,” — Tr 
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and Persian diplomacy poking the fire. In the extreme north was Byzantium, 
that strange mixture of sere, civilized. Classical, with vernal and chevalcrcsquc 
which IS manifested above ail in the bewildering history of the Byzantine army 
system Into this world Islam at last — and far too late — brought a con- 
sciousness of unity, and this accounts for the self-evident character of its vic- 
torious progress and the almost unresisting adhesion of Christians, Jews, and 
Persians alike. Out of Islam in due course arose the Arabian Civilization 
which was at the peak of its intellectual completeness when the barbarians 
from the West broke in for a moment, marching on Jerusalem How, we may 
ask ourselves, did this inroad appear m the eyes of cultivated Arabians of the 
time? Somewhat like Bolshevism, perhaps? For the statecraft of the Arabian 
World the political relations of “ Frankistan’* were something on a lower plane 
Even in our Thirty Years’ War — from that point of view a drama of the *‘Far 
West” — when an English envoy ^ strove to stir up the Porte against the house 
of Habsburg, the statesman who handled policy over a field stretching from 
Morocco to India, evidently judged that the little predatory states on the 
horizon were of no real interest And even when Napoleon landed in Egypt, 
there were still many without an inkling of the future. 

Meantime yet another new Culture developed in Mexico This lay so remote 
from the rest that no word even passed between them. All the more astonish- 
ing, therefore, is the similarity of its development to that of the Classical No 
doubt the archaeologist standing before a teocalli would be horrified to think of 
his Doric temple in such a connexion, yet it was a thoroughly Classical trait 
— feebleness of the will-to-power m the matter of technics — that kept the 
Aztecs ill armed and so made possible their catastrophe. 

For, as it happens, this is the one example of a Culture ended by violent 
death. It was not starved, suppressed, or thwarted, but murdered in the full 
glory of its unfolding, destroyed like a sunflower whose head is struck off by 
one passing All these states — including a world-power and more than one 
federation — with an extent and resources far superior to those of the Greek 
and Roman states of Hannibal’s day, with a comprehensive policy, a carefully 
ordered financial system, and a highly developed legislation; with adminis- 
trative ideas and economic tradition such as the ministers of Charles V could 
never have imagined, with a wealth of literature in several languages, an 
intellectually brilliant and polite society in great cities to which the West 
could not show one single parallel — all this was not broken down in some 
desperate war, but washed out by a handful of bandits in a few years, and so 

^ Str Thomas Roc, i6to A similar mission went to Turkey on the part of Frederick and the 
Bohemian nobles to ask for assistance and to justify to the Turk their action m deposing the Habs- 
burg King The answer they received was what might be expected of a great imperialist power 
asked to intervene in the affairs of lesser neighbours — namely, material guarantees of the reality 
of the movement it was asked to support and pledges that no settlement would be made without 
Its agreement — Tf, 
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entirely that the relies of the population retained not even a memory of it all. 
Of the giant city Tcnochtitlan ^ not a stone remains above ground The cluster 
of great Mayan cities in the virgin forests of Yucatan succumbed swiftly to the 
attack of vegetation, and we do no-t know the old name of any one of them. 
Of the literature three books survive, but no one can read them 

The most appalling feature of the tragedy was that it was not m the least a 
necessity of the Western Culture that it should happen It was a private affair 
of adventurers, and at the time no one m Germany, France, or England had any 
idea of what was taking place This instance shows, as no other shows, that 
the history of humanity has no meaning whatever and that deep significances reside 
only in the life-courses of the separate Cultures Their inter-relations are un- 
important and accidental In this case the accident was so cruelly banal, so 
supremely absurd, that it would not be tolerated m the wildest farce A few 
cannon and handguns began and ended the drama ^ 

A sure knowledge of even the most general history of this world is now for 
ever impossible Events as important as our Crusades and Reformation have 
vanished without leaving a trace Only in recent years has research managed 
to settle the outline, at any rate, of the later course of development, and with 
the help of these data comparative morphology may attempt to widen and 
deepen the picture by means of those of other Cultures.® On this basis the 
epochal points of this Culture he about two hundred years later than those of 
the Arabian and seven hundred years before those of our own. There was a 
prc-Cultural period which, as in China and Egypt, developed script and cal- 
endar, but of this we now know nothing The time-reckoning began with an 
initial date which lies far behind the birth of Christ, but it is impossible now to 
fix it with certainty relative to that event ^ In any case, it shows an extraor- 
dinarily strongly developed history-sense in Mexican mankind 

The springtime of the “Hellenic’’ Maya states is evidenced by the dated 
rclicf-pillars of the old cities of Copan (in the south), Tikal, and somewhat 
later Chichen Itza (m the north), Naranjo, and Seibal ® — about 160-450. 

^ Mexico City, or, better, the agglomeration of towns and villages in the valley of Mexico — Tr 
® According to Prescott, Cortcz‘s force on landing had thirteen hand firearms and fourteen 
cannon, great and small, altogether The whole of these were lost in the first defeat at Mexico 
Later a pure ajcadtnt gave Cortez the contents of a supply-ship from Europe In a military sense 
horses contributed to the Spanish victories nearly if not quite as much as firearms, but these, too, 
were in small numbers, sixteen at the outset — Tr 

^ The following attempt is based upon the data of two American works — L Spence, The CmlK^ 
tton of Anctent Mexico (Cambridge, 1912.), and H J Spmdcn, Maya Art, Its Subject matter and Hts^ 
tmeal Development (Cambridge, 1923) — which independently of one another attempt to work 
out the chronology and which reach a certain measure of agreement, 

^ Since the publication of the German original, Spindcn’s further researches {Anctent CmhZAtms 
of Mexico) have placed the historical zero date at 613 b c (and the cosmological zero of back-reckoning 
at 3373 » c ) This historical zero seems to lie deep m the prc-Cultural period, if later events have 
the dates given in the text But compare Author's note on p 39 — Tr 

** These arc the names of near-by villages serving as labels, the true names arc lost 
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At the end of this period Chichen Itza was a model of architecture that was 
followed for centuries The full glory of Palenque and Piedras Negras (m the 
west) may correspond to our Late Gothic and Renaissance (450-600 « Euro- 
pean 1x50-1400^) In the Baroque or Late period Champutun appears as the 
centre of style-formation, and now the “Italic" Nahua peoples of the high 
plateau of Anahuac began to come under the cultural influence Artistically 
and spiritually these peoples were mere recipients, but in their political in- 
stincts they were far superior to the Maya (about 600-960, « Classical 750- 
400 =*= Western i40O“i750>) And now Maya entered on the “Hellenistic" 
phase. About 960 Uxmal was founded, soon to be a cosmopolis of the first 
rank, an Alexandria or Baghdad, founded like these on the threshold of the 
Civilization With it we find a scries of brilliant cities like Labna, Mayapan, 
Chacmultun, and a revived Chichen Itza These places mark the culminating 
point of a grandiose architecture, which thereafter produced no new style, 
but applies the old motives with taste and discrimination to mighty masses 
Politically this is the age of the celebrated League of Mayapan, an alliance of 
three leading states, which appears to have maintained the position successfully 
— if somewhat artificially and arbitrarily — m spite of great wars and repeated 
revolutions (960^-1165 = Classical 350-150 = Western iSoo-xooo) 

The end of this period was marked by a great revolution, and with it the 
definitive intervention of the (“Roman") Nahua powers m the Maya affair* 
With their aid Hunac Ceel brought about a general overthrow and destroyed 
Mayapan (about 1190 = Classical 150). The sequel was typical of the history 
of the over-ripened Civilization in which diflerent peoples contend for military 
lordship The great Maya cities smk into the same bland contentment as 
Roman Athens and Alexandria, but out on the horizon of the Nahua lands was 
developing the last of these peoples, the Aztecs — youngs vigorous, barbaric, 
and filled with an insatiable will-to-power. In 13x5 (= the Age of Augustus) 
they founded Tcnochtitlan, which soon became the paramount and capital 
city of the whole Mexican world About 1400 military expansion began on 
the grand scale Conquered regions were secured by military colonies and a 
network of military roads, and a superior diplomacy kept the dependent states 
in check and separated. Imperial Tcnochtitlan grew enormous and housed a 
cosmopolitan population speaking every tongue of this world-empire.^ The 
Nahua provinces were politically and militarily secure, the southward thrust 
was developing rapidly, and a hand was about to be laid on the Maya states; 
there is no telling what the course of the next centuries would have been. And 
suddenly — the end 

^ And was there an element of panem et emenm in the mass-sacrifice of captives? May it be that 
the acceptance of the Spaniard as the expected manifestation of the god Quctz,alcoatl Q* redtmt Satttrtva 
re^na*'\ and the serious disputations on matters of rcbgion that took place between Montezuma 
and the Christians, were presages of the phase which Spcnglcr calls the “Second Religiousness’' 
(sec below, p. 310) of the Civilization? — Tr. 
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At that date the West was at a level which the Maya had already overpassed 
by 700; nothing short of the age of Frederick the Great would have been ripe 
enough to comprehend the politics of the Mayapan League, and what the 
Aztecs of A D 1500 were organizing lies for us well in the future But that 
which distinguished Faustian man, even then, from the man of any other 
Culture was his irrepressible urge into distance. It was this, in the last resort, 
that killed and even annihilated the Mexican and Peruvian Culture — the 
unparalleled drive that was ready for service m any and every domain. Cer- 
tainly the Ionic style was imitated in Carthage and in Persepolis, and Hellen- 
istic taste in the Gandara art of India found admirers. Future investigation 
will probably find some Chinese m the primitive German wood-architecture. 
The Mosque style ruled from Farther India to North Russia, to West Africa, 
and to Spain But all that amounts to nothing as compared with the expan- 
sion-power of the Western Soul. The true style-history of that soul, it need 
hardly be said, accomplished itself only on the mother soil, but its resultant 
effects knew no bounds On the spot where Tenochtitlan had stood, the Span- 
iards erected a Baroque cathedral adorned with masterpieces of Spanish paint- 
ing and plastic. Already at that date the Portuguese had got to work in Hither 
India and Late-Baroque architects from Spam and Italy m the heart of Poland 
and Russia, The English Rococo, and especially Empire, made for them- 
selves a broad province in the Plantation States of North America, whose won- 
derful rooms and furniture are far less well known m Germany than they 
ought to be Classicism was at work already in Canada and at the Cape, and 
presently there were no limits at all. It was just the same in every other domain 
of form, the relation between this forceful young Civilization and the still 
remaining old ones — is that it covers them, all alike, with ever-thickening 
layers of West-European-American life-forms under which, slowly, the ancient 
native form disappears 


VI 

In the presence of this picture of the world of man — which is destined to 
displace the older one of ** Ancient-Mediasval-Modcrn’* that is still firmly 
established even in the best minds — it will become possible, too, to give a 
new answer (and for our Civilization, I think, a final answer) to the old ques- 
tion: What IS History > 

Ranke, in the preface of his World History says: “ History only begins when 
the monuments become intelligible, and trustworthy written evidences arc 
available,’* This is the answer of a collector and arranger of data, obviously, 
It confuses that which has happened with that which happened within the 
field of view open at the particular time to the particular student Mardonius 
was defeated at Platxa — has this ceased to be history if two thousand years 
later it has somehow dropped out of the ken of the historians^ For a fact to 
be a fact, must it be mentioned in books? 
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The weightiest historian since Ranke, Eduard Meyer, ^ says* “Historic 
is that which is, or has been, effective . . . Only through historical treat- 
ment docs the individual process, lifted by history from among the infinite mass 
of contemporary processes, become the historical event/* The remark is 
thoroughly m the manner and spirit of HegeL Firstly, its starting-point is 
the fact and not any accidental knowledge or ignorance of the fact, and if there 
is any mode of picturing history which necessarily imposes such a starting- 
point, it is that presented in these pages, since it compels us to assume the 
existence of facts of the first order in majestic sequences, even when we do not 
(and never will) know them in the scientific sense We have to learn to handle 
the unknown in the most comprehensive way Secondly, truths exist for the 
mind, facts only in relation to life Historical treatment — in my terminology, 
■physiognomic fact — is decided by the blood, the gift of judging men broadened 
out into past and future, the innate flair for persons and situations, for the 
event, for that which had to be, must have been It does not consist in bare 
scientific criticism and knowing of data The scientific mode of experience is, 
for every true historian, something additional or subordinate It addresses to 
the wakmg-consciousness, by the way of understanding and imparting, labo 
fious and repetitive proof of that which one moment of illumination has already, 
and instantly, demonstrated to Being 

Just because the force of our Faustian being has by now worked up about us 
a circumcircle of inner experiences such as no other men and no other time could 
acquire — just because for us the remotest events become increasingly sig- 
nificant and disclose relationships that no one else, not even the closest con- 
temporaries of these events, could perceive — much has now become history 
(i.c., life in tune with our life) that centuries ago was not history. Tacitus 
probably “knew** the data concerning Tiberius Gracchus*s revolution, but 
for him it no longer meant anything effectively, whereas for us it is full of 
meaning The history of the Monophysites and their relation to Mohammcd*s 
mtl\eu signify nothing whatever to the Islamic believer, but for us it is recog- 
nizably the story of English Puritanism in another setting. For the world- 
view of a Civilization which has made the whole earth its stage, nothing is in 
the last resort quite unhistorical The scheme of ancicnt-mcdia^val-modcrn 
history, as understood by the nineteenth century, contained only a selection of 
the more obvious relations. But the influence that old Chinese and Mexican 
history are beginning to exercise on us to-day is of a subtler and more intellectual 
kind. There we are sounding the last necessities of life itself We are learning 
out of another life-course to know ourselves what wc arc, what we must be, 
what wc shall be. It is the great school of our future. We who have history 
still, ate making history still, find here on the extreme frontiers of histor- 
ical humanity what history is. 

Zur Thepru und Methodtk der Geschchte*' QUem Schnfm, 1910), which is by far the best 
piece of historical philosophy ever written by an opponent of all philosophy. 
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A battle between two Negro tribes in the Sudan, or between the Chcrusci 
and Chatti of Caesar’s time, or — what is substantially the same — between 
ant-communities, is merely a drama of ’‘living Nature/’ But when the Che- 
rusci beat the Romans, as in the year 9,^ or the Aztecs the TIascalans, it is 
history Here the “when” is of importance and each decade, or even year, 
matters, for here one is dealing with the march of a grand lifc'-course, in which 
eveiy decision takes rank as an epoch. Here there is an object towards which 
every happening impels, a being that strives to fulfil its predestination, a tempo, 
an organic duration — and not the disorderly ups and downs of Scythians, 
Gauls, or Caribs, of which the particular detail is as unimportant as that of 
doings in a colony of beavers or a steppe-herd of gazelles. These are zoological 
happenings and have their place in an altogether different orientation of our 
outlook, that in which we ate concerned not with the destiny of individual 
peoples or herds, but with that of “man,” or “the” gazelle, or “the” ants, as 
spectes. Primitive man has history only m the biological sense, and all prehistoric 
study boils down to the investigation of this sense ^Thc increasing familiarity 
of men with fire, stone tools, and the mechanical Jaws which make weapons 
effective, characterizes only the development of the type and of its latent possi- 
bilities. The objects for which one tribe employed these weapons against 
another tribe are of no importance in this plane of history. Stone Age and 
Baroque arc age-grades in the existence of respectively a genus and a Cul- 
ture — i e , two organisms belonging to two fundamentally different settings 
And here I would protest against two assumptions that have so far vitiated 
all historical thought: the assertion of an ultimate aim of mankind as a whole 
and the denial of there being ultimate aims at all. The life has an aim It is the 
fulfilment of that which was ordained at its conception. But the individual 
belongs by birth to the particular high Culture on the one hand and to the type 
Man on the other — there is no third unit of being for him His destiny must 
lie cither in the zoological or in the world-historical field “ Historical” man, 
as I understand the word and as all great historians have meant it to be taken, is 
the man of a Culture that is in full march towards self-fuifiimcnt Before this, 
after this, outside this, man is htstoryUss; and the destinies of the people to 
which he belongs matter as little as the Earth’s destiny matters when the plane 
of attention is the astronomical and not the geological. 

From this there follows a fact of the most decisive importance, and one that 
has never before been established: that man is not only historyless before the 
birth of the Culture, but again becomes so as soon as a Civilization has worked 
itself out fully to the definitive form which betokens the end of the living 
development of the Culture and the exhaustion of the last potentialities of its 
significant existence. That which wc sec in the Egyptian Civilization after 
Set! I (1300) and m the Chinese, the Indian, the Arabian to this day is — 
1 Varus’s disaster m the Tcutoburger Wald — Tr. 
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notwithstanding all the cleverness of the religious, philosophical and> es- 
pecially, political forms m v^hich it is wrapped — )ust the old zoological up- 
and-down of the primitive age again. Whether the lords sitting in Babylon 
were wild war-hordes like the Kassires or refined inheritors like the Persians, 
when, for how long, and with what success they kept their seats, signified 
nothing from the standpoint of Babylon. The comfort of the population was 
affected by such things, naturally, but they made no difference either way to 
the fact that the soul of this world was extinct and its events, therefoic, void 
of any deep meaning A new dynasty, native or foreign, in Egypt, a revolution 
or a conquest in China, a new Germanic people in the Roman Empire, were 
elements in the history of the landscape like a change in the fauna or the mi- 
gration of a flock of birds. 

In the history, the genuine history, of higher men the stake fought for and 
the basts of the animal struggle to prevail is ever even when driver and 
driven are completely unconscious of the symbolic force of their doings, pur- 
poses, and fortunes — the actualization of something that is essentially spirit- 
ual, the translation of an idea into a living historical form. This applies 
equally to the struggle of big style-tendencies in art (Gothic and Renaissance), 
of philosophy (Stoics and Epicureans), of political ideals (Oligarchy and 
Tyrannis), and of economic forms (Capitalism and Socialism). But the post- 
history IS void of all this Ail that remains is the struggle for mere power, 
for animal advantage per se. Whereas previously power, even when to all 
appearance destitute of any inspiration, was always serving the Idea somehow 
or other, in the late Civilization even the most convincing illusion of an idea 
is only the mask for purely zooiogiaal strivings. 

The distinction between Indian philosophy before and after Buddha is that 
the former is a grand movement towards attaining the aim of Indian thought 
by and in the Indian soul, and the latter the perpetual turning-up of new facets 
of a now crystallized and undevelopable thought-stock The solutions arc 
there, for good, though the fashions of expressing them change. The same is 
true of Chinese painting before and after the Han dynasties — whether we 
know it or not — and of Egyptian architecture before and after the beginning 
of the New Empire. So also with technics The West’s discoveries of the 
steam-engine and of electricity are accepted by the Chinese to-day in just the 
same way — and with just the same religious awe — as bronze and the plough 
were accepted four thousand years ago, and fire in a still remoter age. Both, 
spiritually, differ m toto from the discoveries which the Chinese made for 
themselves in the Ch6u period and which in each instance signified an epoch in 
their inner history.^ Before and after that time, centuries play a vastly less 

^ The Japanese belonged formerly to the Chinese CiviUxation and again belong to a Civilixa 
tion — “ the Western *— today A Japanese Culture in the genumc sense there has never been. Jap 
smesc Americanism must, therefore, be judged otherwise than as an outgrowth of wbat never was 
there. 
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important rdle than decades and even years within the Culture, for th spans of 
time are gradually retummg to the htologtcal order This it is that confers upon 
these very Late conditions — which to the people living in them seem almost 
self-evident — that character of changeless pageantry which the genuine 
Culture-man — eg, Herodotus in Egypt and the Western successors of Marco 
Polo m China — has found so astonishing in comparison with his own vigorous 
pulse of development It is the changelessness of non-history 

Is not Classical history at an end with Actium and the Fax Komana^ There 
are no more of those great decisions which concentrate the inner meaning of a 
whole Culture. Unreason, biology, is beginning to dominate, and it is becom- 
ing a matter of indifference for the world — though not for the actions of the 
private individual — whethei an event turns out thus or thus All great 
political questions are solved, as they are solved sooner or later in every Civili- 
zation, inasmuch as questions are no longer felt as questions and are not asked. 
Yet a little while, and man will cease to understand what problems were really 
involved in the earlier catastrophes, what is not livingly experienced of one- 
self cannot be livmgly experienced of another. When the later Egyptians 
speak of the Hyksos time, or the later Chinese of the corresponding period of 
the “Contending States,** they arc judgmg the outward picture accordmg to 
the criteria of their own ways of life, in which there arc no riddles more. They 
sec in these things merely struggles for power, and they do not sec that those 
desperate wars, external and internal, wars in which men stirred up the alien 
against their own kin, were fought for an idea. To-day we understand what 
was taking place, in fearful alternations of tension and discharge, round the 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus and that of Clodius In 1700 we could not have 
done so, and in 1100 we shall again be unable to do so It is just the same with 
that of Chian, a Napoleonic figure, m whom later Egyptian historians could 
discover nothing more characterized than a “Hyksos king.’* Had it not been 
for the coming of the Germans, Roman historians a thousand years later might 
have put the Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, and Cicero together as a dynasty which 
was overthrown by Csesar. 

Compare the death of Tiberius Gracchus with the death of Nero, when 
Rome received the news of Gaiba’s rising, or the victory of Sulla over the 
Marian party with that of Septimius Sevcnis over Pesccnnius Niger If in these 
later cases the event had gone otherwise, would the course of the Imperial 
Age have been altered in any way? The distinction so carefully drawn by 
Mommsen and Eduard Meyer ^ between the “pnncipate” of Pompey and 
Augustus and the “monarchy** of Caesar misses the mark completely. At that 
stage, the pomt is merely a constitutional one, though fifty years before it 
would still have signified an opposition between ideas. When Vindex and 
Galba in 68 set out to restore “ the Republic,** they were gambling on a notion in 
^ Casars Manarchte md das Pnnefpat des Tomfijus pp* 501, ct scq. 
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days when notions having genuine symbolic force had ceased to be, and the only 
question was who should have the plain material power. The struggle for the 
Ca^sar^title became steadily more and more negroid, and might have gone on 
century after century m increasingly primitive and, therefore, “ eternal’ ’ forms. 

These populations no longer possessed a soul Consequently they could 
no longer have a history proper to themselves At best they might acquire 
some significance as an object in the history of an alien Culture, and whatever 
deeper meaning this relation possessed would be derived entirely from the will 
of the alien Life. Any effective historical happening that does take place on 
the soil of an old Civilization acquires its consistency as a course of events from 
elsewhere and never from any part played in it by the man of that soil. And 
so once again we find ourselves regarding the phenomenon of “world-history” 
under the two aspects — life-courses of the great Cultures and relations be- 
tween them. 
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ORIGIN AND LANDSCAPE 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CULTURES 
1 

Although consideration of the Cultures themselves should logically pre- 
cede that of the relations between them, modern historical thought generally 
reverses the order The less it really knows of the life-courses which together 
make up a seeming unity of world-happenings, the more zealously it searches 
for life in the web of relations, and the less it understands even of these. What 
a wealth of psychology there is in the probings, rejections, choices, trans- 
valuations, errors, penetrations, and welcomingsl — and not only between 
Cultures which immediately touch one another, wonder at one another, fight 
one another, but also as between a living Culture and the form-world of a dead 
one whose remains still stand visible in the landscape And how nartow and 
poor, on the other han|d, are the conceptions which the historians label “in- 
fluence,** *' continuity,'* and “permanent effects* 

This IS pure nineteenth century. What is sought is just a chain of causes 
and effects. Everything follows and nothing is prime Since every young 
Culture superficially shows form-elements of older Cultures, these elements 
arc supposed to have had continuing effect (fortgewirki), and when a set of such 
effects has been strung together, the historian regards it with satisfaction as 
a sound piece of work 

At bottom, this mode of treatment rests upon that idea which inspired the 
great Gothics long ago, the idea of a significant singleness in the history of all 
mankind They saw how, on earth, men and peoples changed, but ideas 
stayed, and the powerful impressiveness of the picture has not worn itself our 
even to-day Originally it was seen as a plan that God was working out by 
means of the human instrument And it could still be regarded as such at a 
far later stage, in fact so long as the spell of the “ancient-mcdixval-modcrn** 
scheme lasted and its parade of permanence prevented us from noting that 
actuality was ever changing But meantime our outlook also has altered 
and become cooler and wider. Our knowledge has long overpassed the limits 
of this chart, and those who are still trying to sail by it are beating about in 
vain. It is not products that “influence/* but creators that absorb. Being 
has been confused with waking-being, life with the means by which it expresses 
itself. The critical thought, or even simple waking-consciousness, sees every- 
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where theoretical units subjected to motion That is truly dynamic and Faus- 
tian, for m no other Culture have men imagined history thus The Greek, with 
his thoroughly corporeal understanding of the world, would never have traced 
“effects’’ of pure expression-units like “Attic drama” or “Egyptian art.” 

Originally what happens is that a name is given to a systm of expression- 
forms conjuring up m our minds a particular complex of relations But this 
does not last long, and soon one is suppositmg under the name a being, and un- 
der the relation an effect When we speak to-day of Greek philosophy, or 
Buddhism, or Scholasticism, we mean something that is somehow living, a 
power-unit that has grown and grown until it is mighty enough to take 
possession of men, to subject their waking-consciousness and even their being, 
and in the end to force them into an active conformity, which prolongs the 
direction followed by its own “life.” It is a whole mythology, and, signifi- 
cantly, it IS only men of the Western Culture — the only mankind that lives 
with and in this picture is the Western — whose myth contains plenty of 
daemons of this sort — “electricity” and “ positional energy,” for example 

In reality these systems only exist in the human waking-consciousness, and 
they exist as modes of activity Religion, science, art, aie acttvtues of wahng* 
consciousness that arc based on a being Faith, meditation, creation, and what- 
ever of visible activity is required as outcome of these invisibles — as sacri- 
fice, prayer, the physical experiment, the carving of a statue, the statement of 
an experience in communicable words — are activities of the waking-con- 
sciousness and nothing else Ocher men sec only the visible and hear only 
words In so doing they experience something in themselves, but they can- 
not give any account of the relation between this experience and that which 
the creator lived in himself We see a form, but we do not know what in the 
other’s soul begat that form, we can only have some belief about the matter, 
and we believe by putting tn our own soul However definitely and distinctly 
a religion may express itself in words, they are words, and the hearer puts his 
own sense into them However impressive the aitist’s notes or colours, the 
beholder secs and hears m them only himself, and if he cannot do so, the work 
is for him meaningless (The extremely rare and highly modern gift, possessed 
by a few intensely historical men, of “putting oneself m the other’s place” 
need not be considered in this connexion ) The German whom Boniface con- 
verted did not transfer himself into the missionary’s soul. It was a spring- 
tide quiver that passed in those days through the whole young world of the 
North, and what it meant was that each man found suddenly in conversion 
a language wherein to express his own religiousness Just so the eyes of a 
child light up when we tell it the name of the object in its hand. 

It is not, then, microcosmic units that move, but cosmic entities that pick 
amongst them and appropriate them Were it otherwise — were these systems 
very Iseings that could exercise an activity (for “influence” 1$ an organic 
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activity) — the picture of history would be quire other than what it is. Con- 
sider how every maturing man and every living Culture is continuously bathed 
in mnumcrabie potential influences Out of all these, only some few arc ad- 
mitted as such — the great majority arc not Is choice concerned with the 
works, or with the men? 

The historian who is intent upon establishing causal series counts only the 
influences that are present, and the other side of the reckoning — those that 
are not — does not appear. With the psychology of the “positive” influences 
is associated that of the “negative ” This is a domain into which no one has 
yet ventured, but here, if anywhere, there are fruits to be reaped, and it must 
be tackled unless the answer to the whole question is to be left indeterminate, 
for if we try to evade it, we are driven into illusory visions of world-historical 
happening as a continuous process in which everything is properly accounted 
for. Two Cultures may touch between man and man, or the man of one Culture 
may be confronted by the dead form-world of another as presented in its com- 
municable relics In both cases the agent is the man himself The cIosed-ofF 
act of A can be vivified by B only out of his own being, and eo rpso it becomes 
B*s, his inward property, his work, and part of himself. There was no move- 
ment of “Buddhism” from India to China, but an acceptance of part of the 
Indian Buddhists’ store of images by Chinese of a certain spiritual tendency, 
who fashioned out a neiv mode of religious expression having meaning for 
Chinese, and only Chinese, Buddhists U hat matters in all such cases is not the 
original meanings of the forms, hut the forms themselves, as disclosing to the 
active sensibility and understanding of the observer potential modes of his own 
crcativencss Connotations are not transferable Men of two different kinds 
are parted, each in his own spiritual loneliness, by an impassable gulf Even 
though Indians and Chinese m those days both felt as Buddhists, they were 
spiritually as far apart as ever The same words, the same rites, the same 
symbol — but two different souls, each going its own way. 

Searching through all Cultures, then, one will always find that the con- 
tinuation of earlier creations into a later Culture is only apparent, and that in 
fact the younger being has set up a few (very few) relations to the older being, 
always without regard to the original meanings of that which it makes its own 
What becomes, then, of the “permanent conquests” of philosophy and science? 
We are told again and again how much of Greek philosophy still lives on to-day, 
but this is only a figure of speech without real content, for first Magian and then 
Faustian humanity, each with the deep wisdom of its unimpaired instincts, 
rejected that philosophy, or passed unregarding by it, or retained its formulas 
under radically new interpretations The naive credulity of erudite enthusiasm 
deceives itself here — Greek philosophic notions would make a long catalogue, 
and the further it is taken, the more vanishingly small becomes the proportion 
of the alleged survivals. Our custom is simply to overlook as incidental 
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“errors” such conceptions as Democritus’s theory of atomic images,^ the very 
corporeal world of Plato’s “ideas,” and the fifty-two hollow spheres of Aris- 
totle’s universe, as though we could presume to know what the dead meant 
better than they knew themselves ^ These things are truths and essential — 
only, not for us The sum total of the Greek philosophy that we possess, 
actually and not merely superficially, is practically ml Let us be honest 
and take the old philosophers at their word, not one proposition of Heraclitus 
or Democritus or Plato is true for us unless and until we have accommodated 
it to ourselves. And how much, after all, have we taken over of the methods, 
the concepts, the intentions, and the means of Greek science, let alone its 
basically incomprehensible terms The Renaissance, men say, was completely 
under the “influence” of Classical art. But what about the form of the Doric 
temple, the Ionic column, the relation of column to architrave, the choice of 
colour, the treatment of background and perspective in painting, the principles 
of figure-grouping, vase-painting, mosaic, encaustic, the structural element in 
statuary, the proportions of Lysippus? Why did all this exercise no “in-' 
flucnce?” 

Because that which one (here, the Renaissance artist) wills to express u in him 
a prion. Of the stock of dead forms that he had in front of him, he really saw 
only the few that he wanted to see, and saw them as he wanted them — namely, 
in line with his own intention and not with the intention of the original 
creator, for no living art ever seriously considers that. Try to follow, element 
by element, the “influence” of Egyptian plastic upon early Greek, and you will 
find in the end that there is none at ail, but that the Greek will-to-form took 
out of the older art-stock some few characteristics that it would in any case have 
discovered in some shape for itself. All round the Classical landscape there 
were working, or had worked, Egyptians, Cietans, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Hittites, Persians, and Phoenicians, and the woiks of these peoples — their 
buildings, ornaments, art-works, cults, state-forms, scripts, and sciences — 
were known to the Greeks in profusion But how much out of all this mass did 
the Classical soul extract as its own means of expression? I repeat, it is only the 
relations that arc accepted that wc observe But what of those that were not ac- 
cepted^ Why, for example, do we fail to find m the former category the pyta- 
mid, pylon, and obelisk of Egypt, or hieroglyphic, or cuneiform? What of the 
stock of Byzantium and of the Moorish East was not accepted by Gothic art and 
thought in Spam and Sicily? It is impossible to overpraise the wisdom (quite 
unconscious) that governed the choice and the unhesitating transvaluation o£ 
what was chosen. Every relation that was accepted was not only an exception, 
but also a misunderstanding, and the inner force of a Being is never so clearly 
evidenced as it is in this art of deliberate misunderstanding. The more enthusias- 
tically we laud the principles of an alien thought, the more fundamentally in 

^ I.C , that sensation consists in the absorption of small particles radiated by the object — Tr. 
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truth we have denatured it. Only consider the praises addiesscd by the West 
to Plato ^ From Bernard of Chartres and Marsilms Fiemus to Goethe and 
Schclling ^ And the more humble our acceptance of an alien religion, the more 
certain it is that that religion has already assumed the form of the new soul 
Truly, someone ought to have written the history of the “three Aristotles'* 
— Greek, Arabian, and Gothic — who had not one concept or thought in 
common. Or the history of the transformation of Magian Christianity into 
Faustian^ We are told in sermon and book that this religion extended from the 
old Church into and over the Western field without change of essence. Actu- 
ally, Magian man evolved out of the deepest depths of his dualistic wotld- 
consciousness a language of his own religious awareness that we call “the’* 
Christian religion. So much of this experience as was communicable — words, 
formulx, rites — was accepted by the man of the Late-Classicai Civilization 
as a means of expression for his religious need, then it passed from man to 
man, even to the Germans of the Western pre-Culture, in woids always the same 
and in sense always altering Men would never have dared to mprove upon the 
original meanings of the holy words — it was simply that they did not know 
these meanings If this be doubted, let the doubter study “ the’ ’ idea of Grace, 
as It appears under the dualistic interpretation of Augustine affecting a sub- 
stance in man, and under the dynamic mterpretaion of Calvin, affecting a 
will in man. Or that Magian idea, which we can hardly grasp at all, of the 
consensus (Arabic ^ wherein, as a consequence of the presence in each man 
of a pmuma emanating from the divine pneuma^ the unanimous opinion of the 
elect IS held to be immediate divine Truth It was this that gave the decisions 
of the early Church Councils their authoritative character, and it underlies 
the scientific methods that rule in the world of Islam to this day. And it was 
because Western men did nor understand this that the Church Councils of later 
Gothic times amounted, for him, to nothing more than a kind of parliament for 
limiting the spiritual mobility of the Papacy. This idea of what a Council 
meant prevailed even in the fifteenth century — think of Constance and Basel, 
Savonarola and Luther — and in the end it disappeared, as futile and meaning- 
less, before the conception of Papal Infallibility Or, again, the idea, universal 
in the Early Arabian world, of the resurrection of the flesh, which again pre- 
supposed that of divine and human pneuma. Classical man assumed that the 
soul, as the form and meaning of the body, was somehow co-created herewith, 
and Greek thought scarcely mentions it. Silence on a matter of such gravity 
may be due to one or the other of two reasons — the idea’s not being there 
at all, or being so self-evident as not to emerge into consciousness as a problem. 
With Arabian man it was the latter. But just as self-evident for him was the 
notion that his pneuma was an emanation from God that had taken up residence 
in his body. Necessarily, therefore, there had to be something from which the 

1 See Ch. Vm below. -- Tr 
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human soui should rise again on the Day of Judgment, and hence resurrection 
was thought of as k “out of the corpses “ This, m its deeper mean- 

ings is utterly incomprehensible for the West The words of Holy Scripture 
were not indeed doubted, but unconsciously another meaning was substituted 
by the finer minds amongst Catholics, this other meaning, unmistakable already 
in Luther and to-day quite general, is the conception of immortality as the 
continued existence to all eternity of the soul as a centre of force. Were 
Paul or Augustine to become acquainted with our ideas of Christianity, they 
would reject all our dogmas, all our books, and all our concepts as utterly 
erroneous and heretical 

As the strongest example of a system that to all appearance has travelled 
unaltered through two millennia, and yet actually has passed through 
three whole courses of evolution m three Cultures, with completely different 
meanings in each, we may take Roman law 

II 

Law^ in the Classical world, ts law made by etttzens for citizens and presupposes 
that the state-form is that of the Polis, It was this basic form of public life 
that led — and self-evidently — to the notion of the person as identical with 
the man who, added to others like him, made up the body (crlhpa) ^ of the 
State From this formal fact of Classical world-feeling grew up the whole 
structure of Classical law 

** Persona*' then zs a specifically Classical notion^ possessing meaning and valemy 
only in the Classical Culture. The individual person is a body which belongs to 
the stock of the Polis It is with reference to him that the law of the Polls 
IS ordered, downwards into the law of Things — with, as a marginal case, the 
slave who was body, but not person — and upward into the law of Gods — 
with, as a marginal case, the hero who from being person had attained god- 
head and the legal right to a cult, like Lysander and Alexander in the Greek 
cities and Divus Julius and his successors in Rome This tendency, becoming 
more and more definite m the development of Classical jurisprudence, explains 
also the notion of capitis deminutio media^ which is so alien to our Western ideas; 
for we can imagine a person (in our sense of the word) as deprived of certain 
rights and even of all rights, but the Classical man under this punishment 
ceased to be a person although living on as a body. And the specifically Classical 
idea of the thing, w, is only intelligible m contrast to and as the object of 
persona. 

As Classical religion was State religion through and through, there is no 
distinction made as to the fount of law, real law and divine law were made, 
like personal law, by the citizen, and the relations of things and of gods to 
persons were precise and definite. Now, it was a fact of decisive significance 
* See R* Hirzel, Die Person P- 7* 
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for the Classical /unspfudeace that it was always the product of immediate 
public experience — and, moreover, not the professional experience of the 
lurists, but the practical everyday experience of men who counted in political 
and economic life generally The man who followed the public career in Rome 
had necessarily to be jurist, general, administrator, and financial manager. 
When he gave judgment as prxtor, he had behind him a wide experience of 
many fields other than law A judicial class, professionally (let alone theo- 
retically) specialized in law as its sole activity, was entirely unknown to the 
Classical. The whole outlook of the later |urispiudence was determined by 
this fact The Romans were here neither systematists nor historians nor 
theorists, but just splendidly practical Their jurisprudence is an empmeal 
science of individual cases, a lefined technique, and not in the least a structure of 
abstractions.^ 

It would give an incorrect idea to oppose Greek and Roman law to one 
another as quantities of the same order. Roman law in its whole development 
IS an individual city law, one amongst hundreds of such, and Greek law as a unity 
never existed at all. Although Greek-speaking cities very often had similar 
laws, this did not alter the fact that the law of each was its own and no other's 
Never did the idea of a general Doric, still less a general Hellenic, legislation 
arise. Such notions were wholly alien to Classical thought. The jus emU 
applied only to Quintcs — foreigners, slaves and the whole world outside the 
city ^ simply did not count m the eyes of the law, whereas even the Sachsen’- 
Spiegel^ eyiAcnces already our own deep-felt idea that there can only really be one 
law. Until far into Imperial times the strict distinction was mamtained be- 
tween the jus civile of citizens and the jus gentium for " other people*' who came 
within the cognizance of Rome’s jurisdiction as sojourners.^ (It need hardly 
be added that this **law of nations” has no sort of resemblance to that which wc 
call by the same name ) It was only because Rome as a unit-city attained — 
as under other conditions Alexandria might have attained — to “Impenum** 
over the Classical world that Roman law became pre-eminent, not because of its 
intrinsic superiority, but firstly through Rome’s political success and afterwards 
because of Rome’s monopoly of practical experience on the large scale The 
formation of a general Classical jurisprudence of Hellenistic cast — if we are 
entitled to call by that name an affinity of spirit in a large number of separate 
legal systems — falls in a period when Rome was still politically a third-rate 
power. And when Roman law began to assume bigger forms, this was only one 

^ L derGfttchenunil^omr(j^i^, p 170, R.v. Mayi*, KSmtseke Kechssgeschsche^ 

n, I, p 87 

3 A curious sidelight on this appears in the provisions of the savage law against recalcitrant 
debtors, who (after certain delays and formalities) could be put to death and even hewn in pieces 
by their creditors, or — "sold as slaves beyond the Tiber**— *Tr 

3 A thirtecnth-ccntury collection by Eikc von Rcpgow of German customs and customary 
law (cd K. G. Homeyer, 1861). — Tr. 

^ And were judged by a different authority, the peregrin praetor — JK 
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aspect of the fact that Roman intellect had subjugated Hellenism. The work of 
forming later Classical law passed from Hellenism to Rome — i e , from a sum 
of city-states, which one and all had been impressively made aware of their in- 
dividual impotence, to one single city whose whole activity was in the end 
devoted to the upholding and exploitation of an effective primacy. Thus it 
came about that Hellenism never formed a jurisprudence in the Greek tongue, 
When the Classical world entered upon a stage in which it was ripe for this 
science (the latest of all), there was but one lawgiving city that counted in the 
matter. 

In reality, insufficient regard has been paid to the fact that Greek and 
Roman law are not parallel in time but successive Roman law is the younger 
and presupposes the long experience of the elder, ^ it was built up, m fact, 
late and, with this exemplar before it, very swiftly It is not without signifi- 
cance that the flowering-time of the Stoic philosophy, which deeply affected 
juridical ideas, followed that of Greek, but preceded that of Roman, law 

III 

This jurisprudence, however, was built up by the mind of an intensely 
ahistorical species of man Classical law, consequently, is law of the day 
and even the moment; it was in its very idea occasional legislation for particular 
cases, and when the case was settled, it ceased to be law To extend its validity 
over subsequent cases would have been in contradiction to the Classical sense 
of the present. 

The Roman praetor, at the beginning of his year of office, issued an edict in 
which he set forth the rules that he intended to follow, but his successor next 
year was m nowise bound to them. And even this limitation of a year on the 
validity of the rules did not mean that this was actually the duration of the 
rules On the contrary (particularly after the Lex Mhund) the praetor formu- 
lated in each individual case the concrete rule of law for the judges ^ to whom 
he remitted the matter for judgment, which had to be according to this rule 
and no other. That is, the prastor produced, and indeed generated, a pesent 
law without duration ® 

Similar in appearance, but so profoundly different in meaning as to leave no 
doubt as to the great gap which is set between Classical and Western Law, is 
that inspired and truly Germanic notion of English jurisprudence, the creative 
power of the judge who ** declares** the law. His business is to apply a law 

^ The ‘‘dependence’' of Classical law upon Egyptian is, as it chances, still traceable. Solon 
the wholesale merchant introduced into his Attic legislation provisions concerning debt-slavery, 
contract, work-shyness, and unemployment taken from Egypt Diodorus, I, 77, 79, 94 

* The process is dearly explained in Goudy's article “Roman Law,** kney Bnt ^ XI ^ 
Very roughly, the prastot corresponded to the judge, and the judges to the jury, of modem English 
law, but such a parallel must not be pressed far — Tr 

5 L. Wenger, Bficht d^r Grtechen und 'R.omt, pp 166, ct scq. 
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which in principle possesses eternal validity. Even the application of the 
existing body of laws he can regulate, according to the situations disclosed in 
the course of the case, by means of his “rules’" (which have nothing in common 
with the prastor’s). And if he should conclude in the presence of a particular 
set of facts that current law is defective in respect of these, he can fill the gap 
at once, and thus in the very middle of a trial create new law, which (if con- 
curred in by the judicial body in the due forms) becomes thereafter part and parcel 
of the pemtanent stock of latv This is what makes it so completely un-ClassicaL 
In the old jurisprudence, the gradual formation of a stock of rules was due purely 
to the fact that public life followed a substantially homogeneous course 
thoughout a particular period, and produced again and again the same situations 
to be dealt with — rules not deliberately invested with validity for the future, 
but more or less recreated again and again as empirical rulings ad hoc. The 
sum of these rulings — not a system, but a collection — came to constitute 
“ the law” as we find it in the later legislation by prastor’s edict, each successive 
pra:tor having found it practically convenient to take over substantial portions 
of his predecessor’s work 

Experience, then, means for the ancient lawgiver something different from 
what It means to us. It means, not the comprehensive outlook over a consistent 
mass of law that contains implicitly every possible case, associated with prac- 
tical skill in applying it, but the experimental knowledge that certain jural 
situations ate for ever recurring, so that one can save oneself the trouble of 
forming new law on every occasion. 

The genuine Classical form for the slow accretion of legal material is an 
almost automatic summation of individual voixoi leges, edicta, as we find it in 
the heyday of the Roman praetor All the so-callcd legislations of Solon, 
Charondas, and the Twelve Tables ate nothing but occasional collections of 
such edicts as had been found to be useful The Law of Gortyn/ which is more 
or less contemporary with the Twelve, is a supplement to some older collection 
A newly-founded city would promptly provide itself with such a collection, 
and in the process a certain amount of dilettantism would slip in (cf the law- 
makers satirized by Aristophanes in The Birds') But there is never system in 
them, still less any intention of establishing enduring law thereby. 

In the West it is conspicuously the other way about The tendency is from 
the first to bring the entire living body of law into a general code, ordered 
for ever and exhaustively complete, containing in advance the decision of 
every conceivable future problem.^ All Western law bears the stamp of the 
future, all Classical the stamp of the moment 

1 See Eficy Brtt , XI cd , Vol XII, p 501 Fragments of the older collection referred to were found 
in the vicinity — Tr, 

* In English legal theory the judge does not make law by a new decision, but * * declares** th law — 
1 c , makes explicit what has been implicit in the law from the first, though the occasion for its 
manifestation has not hitherto arisen. — Tr. 
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But this, it may be said, is contradicted by the fact that there actually were 
Classical law-works compiled by professional )urists for permanent use. Un- 
doubtedly so But we must remember that we are completely ignorant of 
Early Classical law (1100^700) and it is pretty certain that the customary law 
of the country-side and the nascent town was never noted down as that of the 
Gothic age was set forth in the Sachsmspiegd or that of the Early Arabian in 
the Synan Law-book ^ The earliest stratification that we can now detect con- 
sists of the collections (from 700 b c ) ascribed to mythical or semi-mythical 
personages like Lycurgus, Zaleucus, Charondas, and Dracon,^ and certain 
Roman kings ^ That these existed the form of the saga shows, but of their 
real authors, the actual process of their codification, and their original contents 
even the Greeks of the Persian War period were ignorant. 

A second stratification, corresponding to Justinian's code and to the “Re- 
ception" of Roman Law in Germany, is connected with the names of Solon 
(600), Pictacus (550), and others Here the laws have already attained to a 
structure and are inspired by the city, they are described as “politeiai," 
“nomoi," in contrast to old “thesmai" and “rhetrai In reality, therefore, 
we only know the history of late Classical law Now, why these sudden codi- 
fications? A mere look at these names shows that at bottom they were not 
processes of putting down the results of pure experience, but deemons of polmcal 
power problems 

It IS a grave error to suppose that a law that surveys all things evenly and 
without being influenced by political and economic interests can exist at ail. 
Such a state of things can be pictured, and is always being pictured, by those 
who suppose that the imagining of political possibilities is a political activity. 
But nothing alters the fact that such a law, born of abstractions, does not 
exist in real history Always the law contains m abstract form the world- 
picture of its author, and every historical world-picture contains a political- 
economic tendency dependent, not upon what this man or that thinks, but upon 
what is practically intended by the class which in fact commands the power 
and, with it, the legislation Every Jaw is established by a class m the name of 
the generality Anatole France once said that “our law in majestic equality 
forbids the rich no less than the poor to steal bread and to beg in the street " ^ 

1 Sec En(y Brtt , XI cd,, Voi XXVI, p 315 — Tr 

^ See Beloch, Grtfchmhe CeschichtSy I, x, p 350 

* The background of this is Etruscan law, the primitive form of the Roman Rome was an 
Etruscan city 

* Busok, GrUchtKh Staatskunde^ p 5x8 

^ Compare the famous ironical judgment of Mr Justice Maule which led to the reform of the 
divorce laws in England (1857) . It is true that the course which you should legally have 

taken] would have cost you many hundreds of pounds, whereas probably you have not as many 
pence. BuP pht Law knows no dtsPmcPton between rtch and poor " — Tr 
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A one-sided justice no doubt But equally the other side will always try to 
win sole authority for laws derived from as outlook upon life These legis- 
lative codes are one and ail political acts, and party-political acts at that — in 
the case of Solon a democratic constitution (joKirda) combined with private 
laws (voiiol) of the same stamp, in that of Dracon and the Decemvirs ^ an oli- 
garchic constitution fortified by private law. It was left to Western historians, 
accustomed to their own durable law, to undervalue the importance of this 
connexion, Classical man was under no misapprehension as to what really 
happened in these cases The product of the Decemvirs was m Rome the last 
code of purely patrician character Tacitus calls it the end of right law Q' fims 
mini ]uns*' Annals, III, 17). For, just as the fall of the Decemvirs was followed 
very significantly by the rise of another Ten, the Tribunes, so immediately the 
jus of the Twelve Tables and the constitution on which it was founded began 
to be attacked by the undermining process of the lex rogata (people’s law), 
which set Itself with Roman constancy to do what Solon had achieved in one 
act in the case of Dracon ’s work, the war plot ToXcrela which was the law-ideal 
of the Attic oligarchy. Thenceforward Dracon and Solon were the “slogans” 
in the long battle between Oligarchy and Demos, which in Rome meant Senate 
and Tribunate The Spartan constitution associated with the name “ Lycurgus” 
not only stood for the ideal of Dracon and the Twxlve Tables, but concreted 
it We can see, parallel with the closely related course of events m Rome, the 
tendency of the two Spartan kings to evolve from the condition of Tarquinian 
tyrants to that of tribunes of the Gracchan kind, the fall of the last Tarquins 
or the institution of the Decemvirs — a coup d'etat of one kind or another 
against the tribunxcian tendency - — corresponds more or less to the fall 
of Cleomenes (488) and of Pausanias (470), and the revolution of Agis III and 
Cleomcnes III (about 140) aligns itself with the political activity of C. Flamin- 
ius, which began only a few years later But never in Sparta were the kings 
able to achieve any thorough-going success over the senatorial element repre- 
sented by the Ephors 

In the period of these struggles, Rome had become a megalopolis of the latc- 

^ What IS important to us, therefore, in the La\v of the Twelve Tables is not the supposed con-^ 
tents (oi which scarcely an authentic clause sur\ivcd even m Cicero’s day), but the political act 
of codification itself, the tendency of which corresponded to that of the overthrow of the Tarqumian 
Tyrannis by senatorial Oligarchy — a success winch, now endangered, it was sought to stabilize 
for the future The text which schoolboys learned in derail m Carsar's time must have had the 
same destiny as the consular lists of the old time, m which had been interpolated names upon names 
of families whose wealth and influence w^as of much later origin In recent years Pais and Lambert 
have disputed the whole story of the Twelve Tables, and so far as concerns the authenticity of the 
reputed text, they may well be right — not so, however, as regards the course of political events in 
the years about 450 

2 Only half a centurv separates the traditional dates of these events (509, 451), in spite of the 
wealth of traditional history aftervrards attached to the period. The “coup/’ in the case of the 
Decemvirs, was the capture by the patricians of a machine set up for the redress of plebeian griev- 
ances. — Tf 
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Classical type* The rustic instincts were more and more pushed back by the 
intelligence of the city ^ Consequently from about 350 we find side by side 
with the lex rogafa of the people the lex data^ the administrative law, of the 
prastor. With this the Twelve Tables idea drops out of the contest and it is 
the praetor’s edict that becomes the football of the party battle. 

It did not take long for the praetor to become the centre of both legislation 
and judicial practice And presently, corresponding to the political extension 
of the city’s power, the jurisdiction of the praetor and the field of his ^us cmk — 
the law of the citi2ens “ begin to diminish in significance and the peregrin 
praetor with his jas gentium — the law of the alien — steps into the foreground. 
And when finally the whole population of the ClassicaJ world, save the small 
part possessing Roman citizenship, was comprised in the field of this alien Jaw, 
the jus peregrmum of the city of Rome became practically an imperial law. All 
other cities — and even Alpine tribes and migrant Bedouin clans were avitates 
from the administrative point of view — retained their local laws only as 
supplements, not alternatives, to the peregrin law of Rome 

It marked the close of Classical law-making, therefore, when Hadrian 
(about A.D 130) introduced the 'Bdictum perpetuum, which gave final form to the 
well-established corpus of the annual pronouncements of the prastors and for- 
bade further modifications thereof. It was stiJl, as before, the praetor’s duty 
to publish the “ law of his year,*’ but, even though this law had no greater de- 
gree of validity than corresponded to his administrative powers and was not the 
iaw of the Empire, he was obliged thenceforth to stick to the established text.^ 
It IS the very symbol of the petrified “Late” Civilization ® 

With the Hellenistic age began jurisprudence, the science of law, the system- 
atic comprehension of the law which men actually apply. Since legal thought 
presupposes a substance of political and economic relations, in the same way as 
mathematical thought presupposes physical and technical elements of knowl-* 
edge,^ Rome very soon became the home of Classical jurisprudence Similarly in the 
Mexican world it was the conquering Aztecs whose academies (e g , Tezcuco) 
made law the chief subject of study. Classical jurisprudence was the Roman’s 
science, and his only one At the very moment when the creative mathematic 
closes off with Archimedes, juristic literature begins with AElius’s Tripertita, a 
commentary on the Twelve (198 b c ) ^ The first systematic private law was 
written by M Scasvola about 100 The genuine maturity of CJassical law is in 
the two centuries ioo~o — although we to-day, with quaint perversity, apply 

1 a Ch. IV helow 

2 Sohm, Insnmtonm (14) p loi. [This is the edict of (Salvius Julunus, utbaa prx- 

tot). Romanists arc not agreed as to how far, if at ail, it included material derived from the deci- 
sions of the peregrin prxtor. Sec Professor Goudy’s article “Roman Law,“ Emy, XI cd , 
p 563. — Tr] 

* Lend, Das Edtetum perpetuum (1907), L. Wenger, p. 168. 

* Even the multiplication table of the children assumes the elements of dynamics m counting 

® V. Mayr II, i, p. 85, Sohm, p 105, 
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the time to a period which was redly chat of Early Arabian law. And from the 
relics of these two literatures we can measure the greatness of the gap that 
separates the thought of two Cultures The Romans treat only of cases and 
their classification, they never analyse a basic idea such as, for instance, 
judicial error. They distinguish carefully the sorts of contracts, but they have 
no conception of Contract as an idea, or of any theories as to invalidity or 
unsoundness. “Taking everything into account,” says Lend/ ” it is clear that 
the Romans cannot possibly be regarded as exemplars of scientific method ” 

The last phase is that of the schools of the Sabiniani and Procuhani (Au- 
gustus to about 160 A.D ) They are scientific schools like the philosophical 
schools in Athens, and in them, possibly, the expiring stages of the conflict 
between the senatorial and the mbunician (Caesarian) conceptions of law were 
fought, for amongst the best of the Sabiniani were two descendants of Caesar’s 
slayers and one of the Procuhani was picked upon by Trajan as his potential 
successor. While the method was to all intents and purposes settled and con- 
cluded, the practical fusion of the citizen’s statute-law Qus avfle) and the 
praetor’s edict Qus honor anutn) was carried out here. 

The last landmark of Classical jurisprudence, so far as we know, was the 
Institutes of Gaius (about 161) 

Classical laiv is a law of bodies In the general stock composing the world it 
distinguishes bodily Persons and bodily Things and, like a sort of Euclidean 
mathematic of public life, establishes ratios between them The affinity be- 
tween mathematical and legal thought is very close The intention, in both, 
IS to take the prima facie data, to separate out the sensuous-incidental, and to 
find the intellectually basic principle — the pure form of the object, the pure 
type of the situation, the pure connexity of cause and effect. Life, in the 
Classical, presents itself to the critical waking-consciousness of the Classical 
man in a form penetrated with Euclidean character, and the image that is gen- 
erated in the legal mind is one of bodies, of positional relations between bodies, 
and of reciprocal effects of bodies by contact and reaction — just as with 
Democritus’s atoms. It is juristic statics.^ 

V 

The first creation of “Arabian” law was the concept of the incorporeal person. 

Here is an element entirely absent in Classical law/ and appearing quite 
suddenly in the “ Classical” jurists (who were all Aramaeans), which cannot be 
estimated at its full value, or in its symbolic importance as an index of the new 

1 Enx,ykIofddte der 'R.tchpswtssmsch , I, 357 

^ Egyptian law of the Hyfcsos period, and Chinese of the Period of Contending States, in contrast 
to the Classical and the Indian law of the Dharmasutras, must have been built up on basic ideas quite 
other than the idea of the corporeality of persons and things It would be a grand emancipation from 
the load of Roman “ antiquities if German research were to succeed in establishing these. 

® Sohm, p zio. 
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world-feeling, unless we realize the full extent of the field that this “Arabian” 
law covered. 

The new landscape embraces Syria and northern Mesopotamia, southern 
Arabia and Byzantium In all these regions a new law was coming into being, 
an oral or written customary law of the same “ early “ type as that met with in 
the Sachsmpegel Wonderfully, the law of individual cities which is so self-evident 
on Classical ground is here silently transmuted into a law of creed-communities 
It is Magian, magic, through and through Always one Pneuma, one like spirit, 
one identical knowledge and comprehension of whole and sole truth, welds the 
believers of the same religion into a unit of will and action, into one juristic 
person A juristic person is thus a collective entity which has intentions, 
resolutions, and responsibilities as an entity In Christianity we see the idea 
already actual and effective in the primitive community at Jerusalem,^ and 
presently it soars to the conception of a triune Godhead of three Persons ® 

Before Constantine, even, the Late Classical law of imperial decrees (con- 
stitutionesy placita') though the Roman form of city law was strictly kept, was 
genuinely a law for the believers of the Syncretic Church^'* ® that mass of cults 
perfused by one single religiousness In Rome itself, it is true, law was conceived 
of by a large part of the population as city-state law, but this feeling became 
weaker and weaker with every step towards the East. The fusion of the faith- 
ful into a single jural community was effected in express form by the Emperor- 
cult, which was religious law through and through. In relation to this law 
Jews and Christians ^ were infidels who ensconced themselves with their own 
laws m another field of law When in the Aramaean Caracalla, by the 
Constitutio Antomana^ gave Roman citizenship to all inhabitants except dedittcn 
peregrins,® the form of his act was purely Classical, and no doubt there were 
plenty of people who understood it m the Classical spirit — i c , as literally an 
incorporation of the citizens of every other city in the city of Rome But the 
Emperor himself conceived it quite otherwise It made everyone subject to the 
“ Ruler of the Faithful,” the head of the cult-religion venerated as Divus With 

^ Acts XV Herein hes the germ of the idea of a Church law 

* For Islam as a juristic person ’ sec M Horten, Die reltgtose Gedanhnwtlt des Volhs m heuttgm 
Islam (1917), p XXIV 

® Sec Ch VII below. Wc can venture to make the label so positive because the adherents of all 
the Late Classical cults were bound together in devout consensus, just as the primitive Christian 
communities were 

^ The Persian Church came into the Classical field only* m the Classical form of Mithraism, 
which was assimilable m the ensemble of Syncretism 

® It IS difficult to describe this class in a few words Roughly, they (and the “Junian Latins,” 
so called, who were excepted with them) represented a stratum of Roman society, largely com- 
posed of ‘’undesirables,” which was only just not servile In the older legislation they were neces- 
sarily lumped with the outer world as peregrins, but when Caracalla made this outer world 
'* Roman,” there were obvious reasons against bringing these people into the fold as well In some- 
what the same way the word ’’outsider” is used in colloquial English with the dual meaning of a 
foreigner or non-member, and a socially undesirable person. — Tr. 
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Constantine came the great change, he turned Imperial Caliph law on to the 
crced“Community of Christianity in lieu of that of Syncretism, and thereby consti- 
tuted the Christian Nation The labels ‘ ‘ devout * * and ‘ ‘ unbeliever * ’ ch anged places . 
From Constantine onwards the quiet transformation of “Roman” law into 
orthodox Christian law proceeded more and more decisively, and it was as such 
that converted Asiatics and Germans received and adopted it Thus a perfectly 
new law came into being in old forms According to the old marriage-Iaw it was 
impossible for a Roman burgher to marry the daughter of, say, a Capuan burgher 
if legal community, connubium^ was not in force between the two cities ^ But 
now the question was whether a Christian or a Jew — irrespective of whether 
he was Roman, Syrian, or Moor — could legally marry an infidel For 
in the Magian law-world there was no connubmm between those of different 
faiths There was not the slightest difficulty about an Irishman in Con- 
stantinople marrying a Negress if both were Christians, but how could a 
Monophysite Christian marry a Ncstorian maiden who was his neighbour in 
their Syrian village^ Racially they were probably indistinguishable, but they 
belonged to legally different nations 

This Arabian concept of nationality is a new and wholly decisive fact 
The frontiers between “home” and “abroad” lay m the Apollinian world 
between every two towns, and in the Magian between every two creed-com- 
munitics. What the “enemy,” the peregrin, was to the Roman, the Pagan 
was to the Christian, the Amhaarez to the Jew What the acquisition of Roman 
citizenship meant for the Gaul or the Greek m Caesar’s time, Christian baptism 
meant for him now — entry into the leading nation of the leading Culture ^ 

The Persians of the Sassanid period no longer conceived of themselves, as their 
predecessors of Achaemenid times had done, as a unit by virtue of origin and 
speech, but as a unit of Mazdaist believers, vis-b^-vis unbelievers, irrespective of 
the fact that the latter might be of pure Persian origin C^s indeed the bulk of 
the Nestorians were) So also with the Jews, and later the Mandicans and 
Manichiuans, and later again the Monophysite and the Nestonan Christians — 
each body felt itself a nation, a legal community, a |uristic person m a new 
sense 

Thus there arises a group of Early Arabian laws, differentiated according to 
religions as decisively as Classical laws are differentiated according to cities. 

In the realm of the Sassanids schools arose for the teaching the Zoroastrian 
law proper to them; the Jews, who formed an exceedingly large portion of the 
population from Armenia to Sahara, created their proper law in the Talmud, 
which was completed and closed some few years before the Corpus Juris. Each 
one of these Churches had its peculiar jurisdiction, independent of the gco- 

^ In the Twelve Tables cennuhtum was disallowed even between the patrician and plcbian citi- 
zens of Rome itself [The bold of the patricians on this privilege, however, was already exceedingly 
precarious, and it vanished a few years later m the Ux CamUta, — Tr ] 

a a Ch. VI below. / 
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graphical frontiers of the moment — as in the East to-day — and the judge 
representing the ground-lord judged only cases between parties of different 
faiths The self-jurisdiction of the Jews within the Empire had never been 
contested by anyone, but the Ncstorians and the Monophysitcs also began, 
very soon after their separation, to create and to apply laws of their own, 
and thus by a negative process — i e., by the gradual withdrawal of all heter- 
odox communities — Roman imperial law came to be the law of the Christians 
who confessed the same creed as the Emperor. Hence the importance of the 
Roman-Syrian law-book, which has been preserved m several languages It 
was probably ^ pre-Constantinian and written in the chancery of the Patriarch 
of Antioch, it is quite unmistakably Early Arabian law in Late Classical form, 
and, as its many translations indicate, it owed its currency to the opposition 
to the orthodox Imperial Church It was without doubt the basis of Mono- 
physite law, and it reigned till the coming of Islam over a field far larger than 
that of the Corpus Juns 

The question arises, what in such a tapestry of laws could have been the real 
practical value of the part of them which was written in Latin? The law 
historians, with all the one-sidedness of the expert, have hitherto looked at 
this part alone and therefore have not yet realis:ed that there is a problem here 
at all. Their texts were “Law** unqualified, the law that descended from 
Rome to us, and they were concerned only to investigate the history of these 
texts and not their real significance in the lives of the Eastern peoples. What 
in reality we have here is the highly civilized law of an aged Culture forced 
upon the springtime of a young one.® It came over as learned literature, and in 
the train of political developments which were quite other than they would 
have been had Alexander or Cassar lived longer or had Antony won at Actium 
We must look at Early Arabian law from the standpoint of Ctesiphon and not 
from that of Rome. The law of the distant West had long before reached in- 
ward fulfilment — could it be here more than a mere literature? What part 
did it play, if any, in the active law-study, law-making, and law-practice 
of this landscape? And, indeed we must further ask how much of Roman 
— or for that matter of Classical generally — is contained in this literature 
itself.^ 

^ Lend, I, 380. 

* Here, as m every line of the history of the ‘‘Pscudomorphosls/* we arc reminded of Christ’s 
parable of new wine and old bottles (Matt ix, 17), an expression not of mere abstract shrewdness, 
as It seems to us now, but of intense living force and even passion It is only one short verse, noc 
obligatory in its context, but leaping out of depths — TV 

* As long ago as 1891 Mitteis ^ttchsrecht und Volksrecht^ p 13) drew attention to the Oriental 
vein in Constantine's legislation CoIIinet Ctfudes htstorsques sur U drott de Justmten Z, 1912), chiefly 
on the basis of German researches, throws an immense amount back on Hellenistic law, but how 
much, after all, of this ‘'Hellenistic" was really Greek and not merely written m Greeks The 
results of interpolation-research have proved truly devastating for the "Classical spirit" in Jus- 
tinian's Digests 
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The history of this Latm-writtea law belongs after 160 to the Arabian 
East, and it says a great deal that it can be traced in exactly parallel courses 
into the history of Jewish, Christian, and Persian literature ^ The “ Classical’' 
jurists (i6o-iio), Papmian, Ulpian, and Paul, were Aramaeans, and Ulpian 
described himself with pride as a Phoenician from Tyre They came, therefore, 
from the same population as the Tannaim who perfected the Mishnah shortly 
after zoo, and most of the Christian Apologists (Tertullian i 6 o- 2 'L' 0 , Contempo- 
rary With them is the fixation of canon and text foi the New Testament by 
Christian, for the Hebrew Old Testament by Jewish,^ and for the Avesta by 
Persian, scholars. It is the high Scholasticism of the Arabian Springtime 
The digests and commentaries of these jurists stand towards the petrified legal 
store of the Classical in exactly the same relation as the Mishnah to the Tot ah 
of Moses (and as, much later, the Hadith to the Koran) — they are “Halak- 
hoth** ^ — a new customary law grasped in the forms of an authoritative and 
traditional law-material. The casuistic method is everywhere the same. The 
Babylonian Jews possessed a well-developed civil Jaw which was taught m the 
academies of Sura and Pumbcditha. Everywhere a class of law-men formed 
itself — the prudentes of the Christians, the rabbis of the Jews, later the ulemas 
(in Penan, mollahs) of the Islamic nation — who enunciated opinions, nsponsa 
(Arabic, Fetwa) If the Ulema was acknowledged by the State, he was called 
Mufti * ' (Byzantine, ex metontate pnnctpts). Everywhere the forms are exactly 
the same. 

About zoo the Apologists pass into the Fathers proper, the Tannaim into 
the Amoraim, the great casuists of juridical Jaw (/«f) into the exegetes and 
codifiers of constitutional law (/(tx). The constitutions of the Emperors, from 
zoo the sole source of new "Roman** law, are again a new "Halakhah” laid 
down over that in the jurists* writings, and therefore conespond exactly to the 
Gemara, which rapidly evolved as an outlier of the Mishnah. The new 
tendencies reached fulfilment simultaneously in the Corpus Juris and the 
Talmud 

The opposition between jus and lex in Arabian-Lattn usage comes to ex- 
pression very clearly in the work of Justinian. Institutes and Digests are 
jus; they have essentially the significance of canonical texts Constitutions 
and Novels are leges, new law m the form of elucidations The canonical books 
of the New Testament and the traditions of the Fathers arc related to one 
another in the same way. 

As to the Oriental character of the thousands of constitutions, no one now 
has any doubts. It is pure customary law of the Arabian world that the living 

* Sec Ch Vn below 

* Coupled with the destruction of all other documents 

^ Ffomer, Der Talmud (1910), p 190. [The English student will Bad a fairly* full account of 
the mam groups of Jewish literature in the article “Hebrew Literature'* and cognate articles m 
the Brit , XI cd. — Tr.] 
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pressure of evolution forced under the texts of the learned ^ The innumerable 
decrees of the Christian rulers of Byzantium, of the Persian of Ctesiphon, of the 
Jewish Cthe Resh-Galuta 0 Babylonia, and finally of the Caliphs of Islam 
have all exactly the same significance 

But what significance had the other part of pseudo-Classical, the old jurists*, 
law? Here it is not enough to explain texts, and we must know what was the 
relation between texts, jurisprudence, and court decisions It can happen 
that one and the same law-book is, m the waking-consciousness of two groups 
of peoples, equivalent to two fundamentally different works 

It was not long before it became the habit, not to apply the old laws of the 
city of Rome to the fact-material of the given case, but to quote the jurists* 
texts like the Bible ® What does this signify^^ For our Romanists it is a sign 
of decadence, but looked at from the view-point of the Arabian world, it is just 
the reverse — a proof that Arabian man did eventually succeed in making an 
alien and imposed literature inwardly his own, m the form admissible for his 
own world-feeling With this the completeness of the opposition between 
the Classical and the Arabian world-feeling becomes manifest. 

VI 

Whereas the Classical law was made by burghers on the basis of practical 
experience, the Arabian came from God, who manifested it through the in- 
tellect of chosen and enlightened men The Roman distinction between jus 
and fas (such as it was, for the content even of fas had piocccded from human 
reflection) became meaningless The law, of whatever kind, spiritual or sec- 
ular, came into being, as stated in the first words of Justinian’s Digests, Deo 
auctore. The authoritativeness of Classical laws rests upon their success, that 
of the Arabian on the majesty of the name that they bear ^ But it matters very 
considerably indeed in a man’s feelings whether he regards law as an expression 
of some fellow man’s will or as an eJement of the divine dispensation In the 
one case he either sees for himself that the law is right or else yields to force, 
but in the other he devoutly acknowledges Q* Islam' * = to commit, devote). 
The Oriental does not ask to see either the practical object of the law that is ap- 
plied to him or the logical grounds of its judgments The relation of the cadi to 
the people, therefore, has nothing in common with that of the pra:tor to the 
citizens. The latter bases his decisions upon an insight trained and tested in 
high positions, the former upon a spirit that is effective and immanent in him 

^ Mittcis (Ko/w Fnvatrecht btr auf dte Zttt Dtokle^^ans (1908), preface) remarks how, “while 
the aociciit law-forms were retained, the law itself nevertheless became something quite different ’ 

* Head of the exilic Jews under Persian ovcrlordship. — Tr 

® Mavr, IV, pp 45, ct seq 

* Ilcnce the fictitious names of authors on innumerable books in every Arabian literature 
Dionysius the Arcopagitc, Pythagoras, Hermes Trismcgistus, Hippocrates, Enoch, Baruch, Daniel, 
Solomon, the Apostic-names attached to the numerous gospels and apocalypses. 
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and speaks through his mouth. But it follows from this that their respective rc* 
lacions to written law — the prxtor*s to his edict, the cadi’s to the juusts’ texts 
— must be entirely different. It is a quintessence of concentrated cxpei lencc chat 
the prjetor makes his own, but the texts are a sort of oracle that the cadi esoteri- 
cally questions It does not matter in the least to the cadi what a passage origi- 
nally meant or why it was framed He consults the words — even the letters — 
and he does so not at all for their everyday meanings, but for the wagte rela- 
tions in which they must stand towards the case before him We know this 
relation of the “spirit*’ to the “letter” from the Gnosis, from the early- 
Christian, Jewish, and Persian apocalyptic and mystical iiteiature, from the 
Neopythagorcan philosophy, from the Kabbalah, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that the Latin codices were used in exactly the same way m the minor 
|udicial practice of the Aramaean world. The conviction that the letters con* 
tain secret meanings, penetrated with the Spirit of God, finds imaginative ex- 
pression m the fact (mentioned above) that all religions of the Arabian world 
formed scripts of their own, in which the holy books had to be written and 
which maintained themselves with astounding tenacity as badges of the re- 
spective “nations” even after changes of language ^ 

But even m law the basis of determining the truth by a majority of texts is the 
fact of the consensus of the spiritual elect, the tjma ^ This theory Islamic science 
worked out to its logical conclusions We seek to find the truth, each for 
himself, by personal pondeiing, but the Arabian savant feels for and ascertains 
the general conviction of his associates, which cannot err because the mind of 
God and the mind of the community are the same If consensus is found, truth is 
established. is the key of all Early Christian, Jewish, and Persian 

Councils, but It IS the key, too, of the famous Law of Citations of Valen- 
tinun III (416), which the law-men have universally ridiculed w^ithout m the 
least understanding its spiritual foundations The law limits the number of 
great jurists whose texts were allowed to be cited to five, and thus set up a 
canon — in the same sense as the Old and New Testaments, both of which also 
were summations of texts which might be cited as canonical If opinions 
ddfered, the law of Valentmian laid it down that a majority should prevail, 
or if the texts were equally divided, the authority of Papinian.^ The inter- 
polation method, used on a large scale by Tribonian for the Digest of Justinian, 

^ For example, Hebrew was supplanted by Aramaic for all ordinary purposes as early as the 
Maccabees — and to such an extent that 10 the synagogues the Scriptures had to be translated for 
the people — but has held its ground as a religious vehicle, and above all as a script, even to chib 
day (The present use of a spoken Hebrew represents a revival in more recent times, after the w idef 
dispersion of the early Middle Ages had broken the connexion with the Aramaic lands ) In the 
Persian field the older Zend survived alongside the newer Pchlcvi. In Egypt some^.^hat bimilai in- 
flucnccs were contemporaneously determining the evolution of popular Demotic and official Gieck 
into the Coptic language with Greek characters — Tr 

* M Horten, D reL Gedanhnwelt d Votkes m keut Islam, ^ xvi. Cf Chapter VII below. 

* Mayr, IV, 45, et seq {Emy Brit , XI ed , Vol XXIII, p 570 -• Tr ] 
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IS a product of this same outlook A canonical text is in its very idea true and 
incapable of improvement. But the actual needs of the spirit alter, and so 
there grew up a technique of secret modifications which outwardly kept up the 
fiction of inalterability and which is employed very freely indeed in all religious 
writings of the Arabian world, the Bible included 

After Mark Antony, Justinian is the most fateful personality of the Arabian 
world Like his contemporary” Charles V he ruined everything for which 
he was invoked. Just as in the West the Faustian dream of a resurrection of 
the Holy Roman Empire runs through all the political romanticism that 
darkened the sense of fact during and beyond the age of Napoleon — and even 
chat of the princely fools of 1848 — so also Justinian was possessed with a 
Quixotic urgency to recover the entire Imperium. It was always upon dis- 
tant Rome instead of upon his proper world, the Eastern, that his eyes were 
fixed. Even before he ascended the throne, he was already in negotiation with 
the Pope of Rome, who was still subordinate to the great Patriarch of Christen- 
dom and not yet generally recognized even as prmus tnur pares It was at the 
Pope*s instance that the dual-nature symbol was introduced at Chalcedon,^ a 
step which lost the Monophysite countries wholly and for ever. The conse- 
quence of Actium was that Christianity in its first two decisive and formative 
centuries was pulled over into the West, into Classical territories, where the 
higher intellectual stratum held aloof. Then the Early Christian spirit rose 
afresh with the Monophysites and Nestorians But Justinian thrust this re- 
vival back upon itself, and the result was that in the realms of Eastern Christ- 
ianity the reformist movement, when in due course it appeared, was not a 
Puritanism but the new religion of Islam And in the same way, at the very 
moment when the Eastern customary law had become ripe for codification, he 
framed a Latin codex which, for language reasons in the East and for political 
reasons in the West, was condemned from the first to remain a literary prod- 
uct. 

The work itself, like the corresponding codes of Dracon and Solon, came 
into being at the threshold of a “Late” period, and with political intentions 
In the West, where the fiction of a continuing Impenum Romanum produced the 
utterly meaningless campaigns of Bclisarius and Narses, Latin codes had been 
put together (about a d 500) by Visigoths, Burgundians and Ostrogoths for 
subjugated Romans, and so Byzantium must needs get out a genuine Roman 
code in opposition. In the East the Jewish nation has already settled its code, 
the Talmud, while, for the immense numbers of people who were subject to 
the Emperor’s law, a code proper for the Emperor’s own nation, the Christian, 
had become a necessity 

For the Corpus Juns with its topsy-turvincss and its technical faults is, in spite 
of everything, an Arabic — in other words, a religious — creation, as evidenced 

^ 471. See XI cd., article “Chalccdoiiu CouaaJ of,'* aad references therein, — Tr, 
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ill the Christian tendency of many interpolations,^ m the fact that the constitu- 
tions relative to ecclesiastical law, which had been put at the end even in the 
Thcodosian codex, were now placed at the beginning; and very markedly in 
the preambles of many of the Novels. Yet the book is not a beginning, but an 
end Latin, which had long become valueless, now disappears completely from 
legal life (even the Novels are mostly in Greek), and with it the work so mis- 
guidcdly written m that language. But the history of the law pursues the way 
that the Syrian-Roman law-book had indicated to it, and in the eighth century 
arrives at works in the mode of our eighteenth, such as the Ecloga of the 
Emperor Leo ^ and the Corpus of the great Persian jurist Archbishop Jesubocht.^ 
In that time, too, came the greatest figure of Islamic jurisprudence, Abu Hanifah 

vn 

The law-history of the West begins in total mdepcodcncc of Justinian’s 
creation. At that time it was in complete oblivion, so thoroughly unimpor- 
tant, in fact, that of its mam element, the Pandects (Digest), there was but one 
manuscript, which by accident (an unfortunate one) was discovered about 
X050. 

The pre-Cultural phase, from about a d. 500, had thrown up a series of 
Germanic tribal codes — the Visigothic, Ostrogothic, Burgundian, Frankish, 
and Lombard — which correspond to those of the Arabian pre-Culture that 
survives for us only in the Jewish ^ Deuteronomy (r. 6xi, more or less our 
Deuteronomy xii-xxvi) and Priestly History (r. 450, now represented 
by the second, third, and fourth books of the Pentateuch) Both are con- 
cerned with the %^alucs of basic significance for a primitive existence — 
family and chattels — and both make use, crudely, yet shrewdly, of an old 
and civili2:ed law — the Jews (and no doubt the Persians and others) working 
upon the late Babylonian,® and the Germans upon some few relics of Urbs Roma. 

The political life of the Gothic springtime, with its peasant, feudal, and 
simple burgher laws, leads very soon to particular development in three great 
branches of law which have remained distinct to this day — and there has been 
no unifying comparative history of law in the West to probe the deep meaning 
of this development. 

The most important by far, owing to the political destinies in which it was 
involved, was the Norman law, which was borrowed from the Frankish. After 
the Conquest of England in 1066, this drove out the native Saxon, and since 

^ Wenger, p 180 

* Kfumhachcr, Bys^anPinische Lsteratuf’Ceschtchte^ p 606 

® Sachau, Syrtsche Rechtsbucher^ VoL III 

* Bcrtholcc, Kpdturgeschtchte Istatls^ pp xoo, cc seq. 

^ We ger a hint of this in the famous code of Hammurabi, though unfortunately we cannot tell 
m what relation this single work stood, m point of intrinsic importance, to the general level of 
contemporary jurisprudence in the Babylonian w^orld. 
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that day in England “ the law of the great men has become the law of the 
whole people ” Its purely German spirit has developed it, without a catas- 
trophe, from a feudal regime of unparalleled stringency into the institutions 
of the present day w^hich have become law in Canada, India, Australia, 
South Africa, and the United States Even apart from the extent of its power, 
it is the most instructive m West Europe Its development, unlike that of the 
rest, did not he m the hands of theoretical jurists The study of Roman law at 
Oxfotd was not allowed to touch practice, and at Merton in 11L36 the higher 
nobility expressly rejected it The Bench itself continued to develop the old 
law-material by means of creative precedents, and it was these practical de- 
cisions (“Reports”) that formed the basis of law-books such as that of Brac- 
ton ^ Since then, and to this day, a statute law, kept living and progressive 
by the court decisions, and a common law, which always vividly underlies the 
legislation, exist side by side, without its evci becoming necessary for the 
representatives of the people to make single large efforts at codification 

In the South, the law of the German-Roman codices above mentioned pre- 
vailed — in southern France the Visigothic (called the droit ecrit in contrast 
to the Frankish droit coutumm of the north), and in Italy the Lombard 
(which was the most important of them, was almost purely Germanic, 
and held its own till well into the Renaissance) Pavia became a study-centre 
for German law and produced about 1070 the ** Exposition'* by far the greatest 
achievement of juridical science m the age, and immediately after it a code, the 
Lombarda,'*^ The legal evolution of the entire South was broken off by 
Napoleon's Code Civil ^ which took its place But this in turn has become in all 
Latin lands and far beyond them the basis for further creative work — and 
hence, after the English, it is the most important 

In Germany, the movement that set in so powerfully with the Gothic 
tribal laws (Sachsenspugeln 1x30, Schwabenspiegel, 1x74) frittered itself away to 
nullity, A host of petty civic and territorial rights went on springing up 
until indignation with the facts induced an unreal political romanticism in 
dreamers and enthusiasts, the Emperor Maximilian among them, and law came 
under attack with the rest. The Diet of Worms in 1495 framed its ''Kammer- 
gertchtsordnung" ^ after an Italian model Now there was not only the “Holy 
Roman Empire” on German ground, but “Roman law” as German common- 
law. The old German procedures were exchanged for Italian The judges 
had to study their law beyond the Alps, and obtained their experience not from 
the ambient life, but from a logic-chopping philology In this country alone 
arc to be found, later, the ideologues for whom the Corpus Juris is an ark to be 
defended against the profanation of realities. 

^ Sec Professor Maitland's article ’‘English Law’* in Eniy Bril , XI cd , Vpl IX — Tr 

2 Sohm, , p 156 

^ Sec J Janssen, Hist German People at the End of the Middle Ages, English translation, Book IV, 
Ch. Ml - Tk 
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What, in fact, was it that under the high-soundmg name passed into the 
intellectual keeping of a handful of Gothic men? About 1 100, at the University 
of Bologna, a German, Irncrms, had made that unique inanusetipt of the 
Pandects the object of a veritable Scholasticism He transfeired the Lombard 
method to the new text, “the truth of which, as a ram sa^pta, was believed in 

implicitly as the Bible and Aristotle Truth* — but the Gothic under- 
standing, tied to the Gothic life-content, was incapable even of distantly 
guessing at the spirit of these texts, for the pimciplcs fixed in them were the 
principles of a civilized and megalopolitan life This school of the glossators, 
like Scholasticism in general, stood under the spell of concept-realism, as 
they held the genuine real, the substance of the world, to be not in things, but 
in universal concepts, so they maintained that the law was to be found not in 
custom and usage as displayed in the despised ^ Lombarday but in the manipula- 
tion of abstract notions Their interest in the book was purely dialectical ^ 
— never was it in their minds to apply their work to life It was only after 
1300, and then slowly, that their anti-Lombard glosses and sumime made their 
way into the cities of the Renaissance The jurists of the Late Gothic, above 
all Bartoius, had fused canon and Germanic law into one whole with a definitely 
practical intention, and into it they brought ideas of actuality — here, as in 
Dracon's code and the Imperial Edicts from Theodosius to Justinian, the actu- 
ality of a Culture that is on the threshold of its “Late’* stage It w’as th 
creation of Bartoius that became effective in Spain and Germany as “Roman law"', 
only in France did the jurists of the Baroque, after Cujacius and Doneilus, get 
back from the Scholastic to the Byzantine text 

But Bologna witnessed, besides Irnerius's achievement in abstraction, an 
event of quite other and decisive import — the famous Decretum of Gnitian, 
written about 1140,^ This created the Western science of ipmtual law. For by 
bringing the old-Catholic, Magian, church-law,® founded in the Early-Arabian 
sacrament of baptism,® into a system, it provided the very form that the new- 
Catholic, Faustian Christianity needed for the jural expression of its own being, 
which reached back to the prime sacrament of an altar and a consecrated priest- 
hood With the Liber extra of 1134 the main body of the Corpm Jims Canontci 
complete What the Empire had failed to accomplish — the creation, out of 
the immense undeveloped profusion of tribal laws, of a general Western '*Corpur 
Juri? Germamcd* — the Papacy achieved There came into existence a com- 
plete private law, with sanctions and processes, produced with German method 
out of the ecclesiastical and secular law-maceriai of the Gothic This is the 

^ Lend, I, p 395 

* The punning contrast of Lotubard faex (excrement) and Roman fex is Huguctio'h (ixoo) 

® W Goetz, Arcb fur Kulturgeschchtty lo, 2.8, cc seq 

* See the article “Canon Law" in Bffcy Bnt , XI ed — Tr 

^ Sec Sohm’s last work. Das alpkaihohsche Ktrchtnrech und das Dekret Graf tans (1918) 

* See Ch. VII below. 
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law called “Roman’’ which presently, after Bartolus, was infused into all 
study of the texts of Justinian themselves And it shows us, m the domain of 
furisprudencc as elsewhete, that great dissidencc, inherent m the Faustian, 
which produced the gigantic conflict between the Papacy and the Empire. 
The distinction between fas and jus, impossible in the Arabian world, was 
inevitable in the Western They are two expressions of a wilhto-power over 
the infinite, but the will behind “temporal” legislation is rooted in custom 
and lays hands on the generations of the future, while that of “spiritual” 
originates in mystical certainty and pronounces a timeless and eternal law ^ 
This battle between equally matched opponents has never yet been ended, and 
It is visible even to-day in our law of marriage, with its opposition of the 
ecclesiastical and the civil wedding 

With the dawn of the Baroque, life, having by that time assumed urban 
and money-economic forms, begins to demand a law like that of the Classical 
city-states after Solon The purpose of the prevailing law was now perfectly 
clear But it was a fateful legacy from the Gothic that the creation of “the 
law inborn in us” was looked upon as the privilege of a learned class, and this 
privilege no one succeeded in shaking 

Urban rationalism turned, as in the case of the Sophists and the Stoics, to 
busy itself with the “law of nature,” from its foundation by Oldendorp and 
Bodinus to its destruction by Hegel In England the great Coke successfully 
defended Germanic self-developing practical law against the last attempts of 
the Tudors to introduce Pandect law. But on the Continent the systems of the 
learned evolved in Roman forms right down to the state codes of Germany and 
the schemes of the Anctm Regtmt in France on which the Code Napoleon was 
based And therefore Blackstone’s Comment anes on the Laws of England (176^) is 
the one purely Germanic Code, and it appeared when the Faustian Culture had 
already reached the threshold of its Civilization 

VIII 

With this I reach the objective and look around me. I see three law-his- 
tones , connected merely by the elements of verbal and syntactical form, taken 
over by one from another, voluntarily or perforce, but never revealing to the 
new user the nature of the alien being which underlay them. Two of these 
histones arc complete The third is that in which we ourselves are standing 
— standing, too, at a decisive point where we embark in our turn upon the big 
constructive task that Rome and Islam, each for itself and in its season, have 
accomplished before us 

What has “Roman” law been for us hitherto^ What has it spoilt^ What 
can it be for us in the future^ 

All through our legal history runs, as basic motive, the conflict between 

i Sec Ch. X below. 
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book and life. The Western book is not an oracle or magician’s text with 
Magun under-sense, but a pece of preserved htstory It is compressed Past that 
wants to become Future, through us who read it and in whom its content lives 
anew, Faustian man does not aim, like Classical man, at bringing his life to a 
self-contained perfection, but at carrying on a life that emerged long before 
him and will draw to its end long after him. For Gothic man — so far as he re- 
flected about himself at all — the question was not whether he should look for 
linkages of his being and history, but in what direction to look for them. 
He required a past in order to find meaning and depth m the present On the 
spiritual side the past which presented itself to him was ancient Israel, on the 
mundane it was ancient Rome, whose relics he saw all about him. What was 
revered was revered not because it was great, but because it was old and distant. 
If these men had known Egypt, they would hardly have noticed Rome, and the 
language of our Culture would have developed differently. 

As It was a Culture of books and readers, Classical texts were ** received’* 
in any and every field as Roman law was “received’* in Germany, and their 
further development assumed the form of a slow and unwilling self-emancipa- 
tion. “Reception” of Aristotle, of Euclid, of the Corpus Juns^ means in this 
Culture (m the Magian East it was different) discovering a ready-made vessel 
for our own thought a great deal too soon, with the result of making a histori- 
cally built kind of man into a slave of concepts. The alien life-fceling, of course, 
did not and could not enter into his thought, but it was a hindrance to his own 
life-feeling’s development of an unconstrained speech of its own. 

Now, legal thought is forced to attach itself to something tangible — 
there must be something before it can abstract its concepts; it must have 
something from which to abstract. And it was the misfortune of Western 
jurisprudence that, instead of quarrying in strong, firm custom of social and 
economic life, it abstracted prematurely and in a hurry from Latin writings. 
The Western |urist became a philologist, and practical experience of life was 
replaced by scholarly experience in the purely logical separation and disposi- 
tion of legal concepts on self-contained foundations. 

Owing to this, we have been completely cut off from touch with the fact 
that private law is meant to represent the social and economic existence of its period. 
Neither the Code Napoleon nor the Prussian Landrecht, neither Grotius nor 
Mommsen, was definitely conscious of this fact. Neither in the training of the 
legal profession nor in its literature do we detect the slightest inkling of this 
■— the genuine — “source” of valid law. 

And consequently wc possess a private law that rests on the shadowy 
foundations of the Late Classical economy. The intense embitterment which, in 
these beginnings of our Civilisation’s economy, opposes the name of Capi- 
talism to the name of Socialism comes very largely from the fact that scholarly 
jurisprudence, and under its influence educated thought generally, have tied 
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up such all-important notions as person, thing, and property to the conditions 
and the dispositions of Classical life The book puts itself between the facts 
and the perception of them. The learned — meaning thereby the book-learned 
— weigh up everything to this day in scales that are essentially Classical The 
man who is merely active and not trained to judgment feels himself misunder- 
stood. He sees the contradiction between the life of the times and the law’s 
outlook upon It, and calls for the heads of those who — to gam their private 
ends, as he thinks — have promoted this opposition 

Again the question is By whom and for whom is Western law made? 
The Roman prietor was a landowner, a military officer, a man experienced in 
administrative and financial questions, and it was just this experience that 
was held to qualify him for the inseparable functions of expounder and maker 
of the law. The peregrin praetor developed his aliens’ law as a law of com- 
mercial intercourse adapted to the Late Classical megalopolis — without plan, 
without tendency, out of the cases that came before him and nothing else 

But the Faustian will-to-duration demands a book, something valid “for 
evermore,” ^ a system that is intended to provide m advance for every possible 
case, and this book, a work of learning, necessarily called for a scholarly class 
of jurists and judges — the doctors of the faculties, the old German legal fam- 
ilies, and the French ** noblesse de tobe."' The English judges, who number 
hardly over a hundred,^ are drawn indeed from an upper class of advocates (the 
“ barristers”), but they actually rank above many members of the Government. 

A scholar-class is alien to the world, and despises experience that docs not 
originate in thought. Inevitably conflict arises between the “state of knowl- 
edge” as the scholar will accept it and the flowing custom of practical life 
That manusctipt of the Pandect of Irnerius became, and for centuries remained, 
the “world” in which learned jurists lived Even in England, where there are 
no law faculties (m the European sense), it was exclusively the legal profession 
that controlled further growth, so that even here the development of legal 
ideas diverged from the development of general life 

Thus what we have hitherto called juristic science is in fact either the 
philology of law-language, or the scholarship of law-ideas. It is now the only 
science that still continues to deduce the meaning of life from “eternally valid” 
principles “The German jurisprudence of to-day,” says Sohm,’'^ “represents 
very largely indeed an inheritance from mcdixval Scholasticism We have 
not yet begun to consider in deep earnest the bearing of the basic values of the 
actual life about us upon legal theory. We do not even yet know what these 
values are,” 

^ The permanently valid element m English law is the constant form of an incessant dmkpmnt 
by the coutts 

* If the higher courts alone arc meant, the number is well below fifty for England and Wales 
Scots law IS independent of English and has its own jurisprudence, — Ti*. 

* Imt , p. 170. 
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Here, then, is the tusk that German thought of the future has to perform. 
From the practical life of the present it has to develop the deepest principles of 
that hfc and elevate them into basic law-ideas If our great arts lie behind us, 
our great |urisprudence is yet to come 

For the work of the nineteenth century however creative that century 
believed itself to be — was merely preparatory, h freed us from the book of 
Justiman, hut not from the concepts The ideologues of Roman law among scholars 
no longer count, but scholarship of the old cast remains. It is another kind of 
)urisprudence that is needed now to free us from the schematism of these con- 
cepts Philological expertness must give place to social and economic 

A glance at German civil and penal law will make the position clear They 
arc systems ringed with a chaplet of minor laws — it was impossible to em- 
body the material of these in the main law Conceptually, and therefore 
syntactically, that which could not be understood in terms of the Classical 
scheme separates itself from that which can be so understood 

How was It that in 1900 the theft of electric power ^ after grotesque 
discussions as to whether the matter in dispute was a corporeal thing ^ — had 
to be dealt with under an ad hoc statute? Why was it impossible to work the 
substance of patent law into the ensemble of the law about things? Why was 
copyright law unable conceptually to differentiate the intellectual creation, 
its communicable form the manuscript, and the objective product m print? 
Why, in contradiction with the law of things, had the artistic and the material 
property in a picture to be distinguished by separating acquisition of the 
original from acquisition of the right to reproduce it? Why is the misappro- 
priation of a business idea or a scheme of organization unpunishable, and theft 
of the piece of paper on which it is set forth punishable? Because even to-day 
we are dominated by the Classical idea of the material thing ^ We Im other- 
wise, Our instinctive experience is subject to functional concepts, such as work- 
ing power, inventiveness, enterprise, such as intellectual and bodily, artisticand 
organizing, energies and capacities and talents In our physics Cof which the 
theory, advanced though it is, is but a copy of our present mode of life) the 
old idea of a body has m principle ceased to exist — as in this very instance of 
electrical power. Why is our law conceptually helpless in the presence of the 
great facts of modern economics? Because persons, too, arc known to it only as 
bodies,^ 

If the Western jurisprudence took over ancient words, yet only the most su- 
perficial elements of the ancient meanings still adhered to them The consist- 
ency of the text disclosed only the logical use of the words, not the life that 
underlay them No practice can reawaken the silent mctaphysic of old jural 

^ Similar problems arc now arising in connexion with radio broadcasting — Tr. 

® Burgerhehes Gmt^uch, § cp 

* As evidenced in terms of French law like mtonytnt” **rasson ** prsonm ^uri^ 

— Tf, 
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ideas. No laws in the world make this last and deepest element explicit, be 
cause just because — it is self-evident In all of them the essential is tacitly 
presupposed, in application it is not only the formula but also, and primarily, 
the inexpressible element beneath it that the people inwardly understands and 
can practise. Every law is, to the extent that it would be impossible to ex* 
aggerate, customary law. Let the statute define the words; it is life that 
explains them. 

If, however, a scholars' law-language of alien origin and alien scheme tries 
to bind the native and proper law, the ideas remain void and the life remains 
dumb. Law becomes, not a tool, but a burden, and actuality marches on, not 
with, but apart from legal history. 

And thus it is that the law-material that our Civilization needs fits only 
in externals, or even not at all, with the Classical scheme of the law-books, 
and for the purposes of our proper jurisprudence and our educated thought 
generally is still formless and therefore unavailable. 

Are persons and things, in the sense of present-day legislation, hw-concepts 
at all? No! They merely serve to draw the ordinary distinction, the zoologi- 
cal distinction, so to say, between man and the rest But of old the whole 
mctaphysic of Classical being adhered to the notion of persona,'' The dis- 
tinction between man and deity, the essence of the Polls, of the hero, of the 
slave, the Cosmos of stuff and form, the life-ideal of Ataraxia, were the self- 
evident premisses, and these premisses have for us completely perished. In 
our thought the word “property" is tied up with the Classical static definition, 
and consequently, in every application to the dynamism of our way of living 
it falsifies. We leave such definitions to the world-shy abstract professors 
of ethics, jurists, and philosophers and to the unintelligent debate of political 
doctrinaires — and this although the whole understanding of the economic his- 
tory of this day rests upon the metaphysic of this one notion. 

It must be emphasized then — and with all rigour — that Classical law 
was a law of bodies, while ours is a law of functions The Romans created a 
juristic statics, our task is juristic dynamics. For us persons are not bodies, 
but units of force and will; and things are not bodies, but aims, means, and 
creations of these units The Classical relation between bodies was positional, 
but the relation between forces is called action. For a Roman the slave was a 
thing which produced new things. A writer like Cicero could never have 
conceived of “intellectual property," let alone property in a practical notion 
or in the potentialities of talent; for us, on the contrary, the organizer or in- 
ventor or promoter is a generative force which works upon other, executive, forces, by 
giving direction, aim, and means to their action.^ Both belong to economic life, 
not as possessors of things, but as carriers of energies* 

^ Note, Jfl this connexion, the rcmarfcxhlc development In modern American industry of a pro» 
Icssional mana^enal class, distinct from the capitalist* the technician, and the ** worker — Tr. 
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The future will be called upon to transpose our entire legal thought into 
alignment with our higher physics and mathematics Our whole social, eco- 
nomic, and technical life is waiting to be understood, at long last, in this wise 
We shall need a century and more of keenest and deepest thought to arrive at 
the goal And the prerequisite is a wholly new kind of preparatory training 
in the jurist. It demands' 

I immediate, extended, and practical experience in the economic 
life of the present 

z. An exact knowledge of the legal history of the West, with constant 
comparison of German, English, and “Roman” development 

3 Knowledge of Classical jurisprudence, not as a model for principles 
of present-day validity, but as a brilliant example of how a law can develop 
strong and pure out of the pacttcal life of its time. 

Roman law has ceased to be our source for principles of eternal validity. 
But the relation between Roman existence and Roman law-ideas gives it a 
renewed value for us We can learn from it how we have to build up our law 
out of our experiences 
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THE SOUL OF THE CITY 


About the middle of the second miiiennmm before Christ, two worlds lay 
over against one another on the -ffigean Sea. The one, darkly groping, big with 
hopes, drowsy with the intoxication of deeds and sufferings, ripening quietly 
towards its future, was the Mycemean The other, gay and satisfied, snugly 
ensconced in the treasures of an ancient Culture, elegant, light, with all its 
great problems far behind it, was the Minoan of Crete 

We shall never really comprehend this phenomenon, which in these days is 
becoming the centre of research-interest, unless wc appreciate the abyss of 
opposition that separates the two souls. The man of those days must have 
felt It deeply, but hardly ^’cognised*' it. I see it before me: the humility of 
the inhabitant of Tiryns and Mycenae before the unattainable espm of life in 
Cnossus, the contempt of the well-bred of Cnossus for the petty chiefs and their 
followers, and withal a secret feeling of superiority in the healthy barbarians, 
like that of the German soldier in the presence of the elderly Roman dignitary. 

How are we in a position to know this? There are several such moments in 
which the men of two Cultures have looked into one another’s eyes Wc know 
more than one “Inter-Culture” in which some of the most significant tendencies 
of the human soul have disclosed themselves. 

As It was (we may confidently say) between Cnossus and Mycenx, so it was 
between the Byzantine court and the German chieftains who, like Otto II, 
married into it — undisguised wonder on the part of the knights and counts, 
answered by the contemptuous astonishment of a refined, somewhat pale and 
tired Civilization at that bearish morning vigour of the German lands which 
Scheffel has described in Ehkehard} 

In Charlemagne the mixture of a primitive human spirituality, on the 
threshold of its awakening, with a superposed Late intellectuality, becomes 
manifest Certain characteristics of his rulcrship would lead us to name him 
the Caliph of Frankistan, but on his other side he is but the chief of a Germanic 
tribe, and it is the mingling of the two that makes him symbolic, in the same 
way as the form of the Aachen palacc<hapel — no longer mosque, not 
yet cathedral. The Germanic-Western prc-Culture meanwhile is moving on, 
but slowly and underground, for that sudden illumination which we most 
ineptly call the Carolmgian Renaissance is a ray from Baghdad. It must not be 

^ Published 1857 English translation, 1871 —Tr 
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overlooked that the period of Charles the Great is an episode of the surface, 
ending, as accidentals do end, without issue After 900, after a new deep de- 
pression, there begins something really new, something having the telling 
force of a Destiny and the depth that promises duration But in 800 it was the 
sun of the Arabian Civilization passing on from the world-cities of the East 
to the countryside of the West- Even so the sunshine of Hellenism had spread 
to the distant Indus- ^ 

That which stands on the hills of Tiryns and Mycenae is Pfalz and Burg of 
root-Germanic type The palaces of Crete — which are not kings* castles, 
but huge cult-buildmgs for a crowd of priests and priestesses — are equipped 
with megalopolitan — nay, Late-Roman — luxury- At the foot of those hills 
were crowded the huts of yeoman and vassals, but in Crete (Gournia, Hagia 
Tnada) the excavation of towns and villas has shown that the requirements 
were those of high civilization, and the building-technique that of a long 
experience, accustomed to catering for the most pampered taste in furniture 
and wall-decoration, and familiar with lighting, water-circulation, staircases, 
and suchlike problems-® In the one, the plan of the house is a strict life- 
symbol; in the other, the expression of a refined utilitarianism Compare 
the Karaares vases and the frescoes of smooth stucco with everything that is 
genuinely Mycenaean — they are, through and through, the product of an 
industrial art, clever and empty, and not of any grand and deep art of heavy, 
clumsy, but forceful symbolism like that which in Mycen2e was ripening to- 
wards the geometric style It is, m a word, not a style but a tastc-^ In My- 
cenae was housed a primitive race which chose its sites according to soil-value 
and facilities for defence, whereas the Minoan population settled in business 
foci, as may be observed very clearly in the case of Philakopi on Melos which 
was established for the export trade in obsidian A Mycenaian palace is a 
promise, a Minoan something that is ending. But it was just the same in the 
West about 800 — the Frankish and Visigothic farms and manor-houses 
stretched from the Loire to the Ebro, while south of them lay the Moorish 
castles, villas, and mosques of Cordova and Granada. 

It is surely no accident that the peak of this Minoan luxury coincides with 
the period of the great Egyptian revolution, and particularly the Hyksos time 
(1780-1580 B c) ^ The Egyptian craftsmen may well have fled in those days 
to the peaceful islands and even as far as the strongholds of the mainland, as m 
a later instance the Byzantine scholars fled to Italy. For it is axiomatic that 
the Minoan Culture is a part of the Egyptian, and we should be able to realize 

^ Without Alexander, and even before him, for Alexander neither kindled nor spread that hglit, 
he did not lead, but followed its path to the East 

^ See G G Iota’s recent work La Cmhsatton iiknnt^ 19x5 (English translation, 19x7) — Tf 

^ Thi!, js now recognized by art-rcscarch, cf Sahs, bh Kmst dtr Gruchm (1919), pp 3, ec seq , 
H- Th Bosscr, Alt-Knta (19x1), introduction 

* D Fimmen, Dte hrensch-m^kmsche Kultur p xio. 
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this more fullf were it not that the part of Egypt's art-store which would have 
been decisive in this connexion — viz. : what was produced in the Western Delta 

— has perished from damp We only know the Egyptian Culture in so far as it 
flourished on the dry soil of the south, but it has long been admitted as certain 
that the centre of gravity of its evolution lay elsewhere 

It IS not possible to draw a strict frontier between the late Minoan and the 
young Mycenaean art. Throughout the Egyptian-Cretan world we can observe 
a highly modern fad for these alien and primitive things, and vice versa the 
war-band kings of the mainland strongholds stoic or bought Cretan objet^ 
iart wherever and however they could come by them, admiring and imitating 

— even as the style of the Migrations, once supposed to be, and prized as, proto- 
German, borrows the whole of its form-language from the East ^ They had 
their palaces and tombs built and decorated by captive or invited craftsmen 
The ** Treasure-house" (Tomb) of Atreus m Mycenae, therefore, is exactly 
analogous to the tomb of Thcodench at Ravenna, 

In this regard Byzantium itself is a marvel, Heie layer after layer has to be 
carefully separated In 32.6 Constantine, rebuilding on the rums of the great 
city destroyed by Septimus Severus, cicated a Late Classical cosmopolis of the 
first rank, into which presently streamed hoary Apoilinism from the West and 
youthful Magism from the East And long afterwards again, in 1096, it is 
a Late Magian cosmopolis, confronted m its last autumn days with spring in the 
shape of Godfrey of Bouillon’s crusaders, whom that clever royal lady Anna 
Comnena ^ portrays with contempt As the easternmost of the Classical West, 
this city bewitched the Goths, then, a millennium later, as the northernmost 
of the Arabian world, it enchanted the Russians. And the amazing VasiH 
Blazheny in Moscow (1554), the herald of the Russian prc-Culture, stands 
‘‘between styles," just as, two thousand years before, Solomon’s Temple had 
stood between Babylon the Cosmopolis and early Christianity, 

II 

Primeval man is a ranging animal, a being whose waking-consciousness 
restlessly feels its way through life, all microcosm, under no servitude of place 
or home, keen and anxious in its senses, ever alert to drive off some clement of 
hostile Nature A deep transformation sets in first with agriculture — for that 
is something artificial, with which hunter and shepherd have no touch He 
who digs and ploughs is seeking not to plunder, but to alter Nature. To plant 
implies, not to take something, but to produce something. But with this, man 
hmself becomes plant — namely, as peasant He roots in the earth that he 
tends, the soul of man discovers a soul in the countryside, and a new earth- 
boundness of being, a new feeling, pronounces itself Hostile Nature becomes 

1 Dchio, Gisch, d deuttch Kumt pp, ct scq. 

® Dictcncb, By^ant Charakterkopfe, pp. 136, ct scq. 
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the friend, earth becomes Mother Earth Between sowing and begetting, 
harvest and death, the child and the grain, a profound affinity is set up A new 
devoutness addresses itself in chthonian cults to the fruitful earth that grows up 
along with man. And as completed expression of this life-feeling, we find 
everywhere the symboltc shap of the farmhouse^ which in the disposition of the 
rooms and in every line of external form tells us about the blood of its inhab- 
itants. The peasant’s dwelling is the great symbol of settledness. It is itself 
plant, thrusts its roots deep into its “own” soil ^ It is property m the most 
sacred sense of the word The kindly spirits of hearth and door, floor and cham- 
ber — Vesta Janus, Lares and Penates — ate as firmly fixed m it as the man himself. 

This IS the condition precedent of every Culture, which itself in turn grows 
up out of a mother-landscape and renews and intensifies the mtimacy of man 
and soil What his cottage is to the peasant, that the town is to the Culture- 
man. As each individual house has its kindly spirits, so each town has its 
tutelary god or saint The town, too, is a plantlike being, as far removed as a 
peasantry is from nomadism and the purely microcosmic Hence the develop- 
ment of a high form-language is linked always to a landscape Neither an art 
nor a religion can alter the site of its growth, only in the Civilization with its 
giant cities do we come again to despise and disengage ourselves from these 
roots. Man as civilized, as mtellectual nomad^ is again wholly microcosmic, 
wholly homeless, as free intellectually as hunter and herdsman were free sen- 
sually. **Uht bene^ ibt patna'* is valid before as well as after a Culture In the 
not-yet-spring of the Migrations it was a Germanic yearning — virginal, yet 
already maternal — that searched the South for a home in which to nest its 
future Culture. To-day, at the end of this Culture, the rootless intellect ranges 
over all landscapes and all possibilities of thought. But between these limits 
lies the time in which a man held a bit of soil to be something worth dymgfor. 

It is a conclusive fact — yet one hitherto never appreciated — that all 
great Cultures are town-Cultures Higher man of the Second Age is a town- 
tied animal. Here is the real criterion of “world-history” that differentiates 
it With utter sharpness from man’s histoiy — world^htstory ts the history of cmc 
man Peoples, states, politics, religion, all arts, and all sciences rest upon one 
prime phenomenon of human being, the town. As all thinkers of all Cultures 
themselves live in the town (even though they may reside bodily in the coun- 
try), they are perfectly unaware of what a bizarre thing a town is To feel 
this we have to put ourselves unreservedly in the place of the wonder-struck 
primitive who for the first time sees this mass of stone and wood set in the 
landscape, with its stone-enclosed streets and its stone-paved squares — a 
domicile, truly, of strange form and strangely teeming with men ^ 

But the real miracle is the birth of the soul of a town A mass-soul of a 
wholly new kmd — whose last foundations will remain hidden from us for 
^ Even admitting within itself the animals of its fields — Tr 
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ever — suddenly buds off from the general spirituality of its Culture. As soon 
as it is awake, it forms for itself a visible body Out of the rustic group of 
farms and cottages, each of which has its own history, arises a totahty. And 
the whole lives, breathes, grows, and acquires a face and an inner form and 
history Thenceforward, in addition to the individual house, the temple, 
the cathedral, and the palace, the town«figure itself becomes a unit objectively 
expressing the form-language and style-history that accompanies the Culture 
throughout its life-course 

It goes without saying that what distinguishes a town from a village is not 
si2:e, but the presence of a soul. Not only in primitive conditions, such as 
those of central Africa, but in Late conditions too China, India, and in- 
dustrialized Europe and America — we find very large settlements that are 
nevertheless not to be called cities They are centres of landscape; they do not 
inwardly form worlds in themselves They have no soul. Every primitive 
population lives wholly as peasant and son of the soil — the being **City” 
does not exist for it That which in externals develops from the village is not 
the city, but the market, a mere mecting'-point of rural life-interests. Here 
there can be no question of a separate existence The inhabitant of a market 
may be a craftsman or a tradesman, but he lives and thinks as a peasant. We 
have to go back and sense accurately what it means when out of a primitive 
Egyptian or Chinese or Germanic village — a little spot in a wide land — a 
city comes into being. It is quite possibly not differentiated in any outward 
feature, but spiritually it is a place from which the countryside is henceforth re- 
garded, felt, and experienced as environs,'* as something different and subordinate 
From now on there are two lives, that of the inside and that of the outside, 
and the peasant understands this just as clearly as the townsman. The village 
smith and the smith in the city, the village headman and the burgomaster, live 
m two different worlds The man of the land and the man of the city are dif- 
ferent essences First of all they feel the difference, then they are dominated by 
it, and at last they cease to understand each other at all To-day a Branden- 
burg peasant is closer to a Sicilian peasant than he is to a Berliner. From the 
moment of this specific attunement, the City comes into being, and it is this 
attunement which underlies, as something that goes without saying, the entire 
waking-consciousness of every Culture. 

Every springtime of a Culture is ipso facto the springtime of a new city-type 
and civism. The men of the pre-Culturc arc filled with a deep uneasiness in the 
presence of these types, with which they cannot get into any inward relation 
On the Rhine and the Danube the Germans frequently, as at Strassburg, settled 
down at the gates of Roman cities that remained uninhabited.^ In Crete the 
conquerors built, on the rums of the burnt-out cities like Gournia and Cnossus 
— villages. The Orders of the Western prc-Culturc, the Benedictines, and 
^ Dcfaio, Gesch 4 deutschm Kjinst (1915), pp. 13, ct seq. 
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particularly the Ciumacs and Premonstratcnsians, settled like the knights on 
free land; it was the Franciscans and Dominicans who began to build in the 
Early Gothic city There the new soul had )ust awakened But even there a 
tender melancholy still adheres to the architecture, as to Franciscan art as a 
whole — an almost mystical fear of the individual in presence of the new and 
bright and conscious, which as yet was only dully accepted by the generality 
Man hardly yet dared to cease to be peasant, the first to live with the ripe and 
considered alertness of genuine megalopolitans are the Jesuits It is a sign that 
the countryside is still unconditionally supreme, and does not yet recognize 
the city, when the ruler shifts his court every spring from palace to palace 
In the Egyptian Old Kingdom the thickly-populated centre of the administra- 
tion was at the “White Wall” (Memphis), but the residences of the Pharaohs 
changed incessantly as in Sumerian Babylon and the Carolingian Empire ^ 
The Early Chinese rulers of the Chou dynasty had their court as a rule at Lo- 
Yang (the present Ho-nan-fu) from about ii6o, but it was not until 770 — 
corresponding to our sixteenth centuiy — that the locality was promoted to 
be the permanent royal residence ^ 

Never has the feeling of earth-boundness, of the plantwise-cosmic, ex- 
pressed itself so powerfully as it did in the architecture of the petty early towns, 
which consisted of hardly more than a few streets about a market-place or a 
castle or a place of worship Here, if anywhere, it is manifest that every grand 
style is itself plantlike. The Doric column, the Egyptian pyramid, the Gothic 
cathedral, grow out of the ground, earnest, big with destiny, Being without 
waking-consciousness The Ionic column, the buildings of the Middle King- 
dom and those of the Baroque, calmly aware and conscious of themselves, free 
and sure, stand on the ground. There, separated from the power of the land — 
cut olF from it, even, by the pavement underfoot — Being becomes more and 
more languid, sensation and reason more and more powerful Man becomes 
intellect, “free*' like the nomads, whom he comes to resemble, but narrower 
and colder than they “Intellect/’ ** Gust*' ** espit*' is the specific urban form 
of the understanding waking-consciousness. All art, all religion and science, 
become slowly intcllectualizcd, alien to the land, incomprehensible to the 
peasant of the soil With the Civilization sets in the climacteric The im- 
memorially old roots of Being are dried up in the stone-masses of its cities. 
And the free intellect — fateful word^ — appears like a flame, mounts splendid 
into the air, and pitiably dies. 


The new Soul of the City speaks a new language, which soon comes to be 
tantamount to the language of the Culture itself. The open land with its 

^ Eduard Meyer, Gtsch, d AhirPums^ I, p 188. 

2 The Eaghsh parallel is Winchescer, -- Tr. 
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viOage-’mankmd is wounded, it no longer understands that language, it is 
nonplussed and dumb AH genuine style-history is played out in the cities. 
It IS exclusively the city’s destiny and the life-cxpcncncc of urban men that 
speaks to the eye in the logic of visible forms The very earliest Gothic was 
still a growth of the soil and laid hold of the farmhouse with its inhabitants 
and its contents. But the Renaissance style flourished only in the Renaissance 
atjy the Baroque only in the Baroque arj — not to mention the wholly meg- 
aiopoiitan Corinthian column or Rococo. There was perhaps some quiet 
infiltration from these into the landscape, but the land itself was no longer 
capable of the smallest creative eflort — only of dumb aversion. The peasant 
and bis dwelling remained m all essentials Gothic, and Gothic it is to this day 
The Hellenic countrysuk preserved the geometric style, the Egyptian village 
the cast of the Old Kingdom 

It IS, above ail, the expression of the city’s ’’visage” that has a history 
The play of this facial expression, indeed, is almost the spiritual history of the 
Culture Itself First we have the little proto-cities of the Gothic and other 
Early Cultures, which almost efface themselves in the landscape, which arc 
still genuine peasant-houses crowded under the shadow of a stronghold or a 
sanccuai y, and without inward change become town-houses merely in the sense 
that they have neighbour-houses instead of fields and meadows around them. 
The peoples of the Early Culture gradually became town-peoples, and accord- 
ingly there ate not only specifically Chinese, Indian, Apoiiinian, and Faustian 
town-forms, but, moreover, Armenian and Syrian, Ionian and Etruscan, Ger- 
man and French and English town-physiognomies. There is a city of Phidias, 
a city of Rembrandt, a city of Luther. These designations, and the mere names 
of Granada, Venice, and Nurnberg con|ure up at once quite definite images, 
for all that the Culture produces in religion, art, and knowledge has been 
produced in such cities While it was still the spirit of knights’ castles and 
rural monasteries that evoked the Crusades, the Reformation is urban and be- 
longs to narrow streets and steep-gabled houses The great Epic, which speaks 
and sings of the blood, belongs to 'Pjdt^ and Burg^ but the Drama, in which 
awakened life tests itself, is city-poetry, and the great Novel, the survey of all 
things human by the emancipated intellect, presupposes the world-city. Apart 
from really genuine folk-song, the only lyrism is of the city Apart from the 
’‘eternar* peasant-art, there is only urban painting and architecture, with a 
swift and soon-ended history. 

And these stone visages that have incorporated in their light-world the 
humanness of the citizen himself and, like him, arc all eye and intellect — how 
distinct the language of form that they talk, how different from the rustic 
drawl of the landscape^ The silhouette of the great city, its roofs and chim- 
neys, the towers and domes on the horizon! What a language is imparted 
to us through one look at Nurnberg or Florence, Damascus or Moscow, Peking 
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or Benares. What do we know of the Classical cities, seeing that we do not 
know the lines that they presented under the Southern noon, under clouds in 
the morning, m the starry night? The courses of the streets, straight or crooked, 
broad or narrow, the houses, low or tall, bright or dark, that in all Western 
cities turn their facades, thnr faces, and in ail Eastern cities turn their backs, 
blank wall and railing, towards the street, the spirit of squares and corners, 
impasses and prospects, fountains and monuments, churches or temples or 
mosques, amphitheatres and railway stations, bazaars and town-halls ^ The 
suburbs, too, of neat garden-villas or of jumbled blocks of flats, rubbish-heaps 
and allotments, the fashionable quarter and the slum area, the Subura of 
Classical Rome and the Faubourg Saint-Germain of Paris, ancient Bai^ and 
modern Nice, the little town-picture like Bruges and Rothenburg and the sea 
of houses like Babylon, Tenochtitlan, Rome, and London ^ All this has his- 
tory and is history One major political event — and the visage of the town 
falls into different folds Napoleon gave to Bourbon Paris, Bismarck gave to 
worthy little Berlin, a new mien. But the Country stands by, uninfluenced, 
suspicious and irritated 

In the earliest time the landscape- figure alone dominates man’s eyes. It gives 
form to his soul and vibrates in tune therewith Feelings and woodland rus- 
tlings beat together, the meadows and the copses adapt themselves to its shape, 
to its course, even to its dress. The village, with its quiet hillocky roofs, its 
evening smoke, its wells, its hedges, and its beasts, lies completely fused and 
embedded in the landscape The country town confirms the country, is an in- 
tensification of the picture of the country. It is the Late city that first defies 
the land, contradicts Nature in the lines of its silhouette, demes all Nature. 

It wants to be something different from and higher than Nature These high- 
pitched gables, these Baroque cupolas, spires, and pinnacles, neither are, nor 
desire to be, related with anything m Nature. And then begins the gigantic 
megalopolis, the ctty-as-world, which sujffers nothing beside itself and sets 
about annihilating the country picture The town that once upon a time humbly 
accommodated itself to that picture now insists that it shall be the same as 
itself Extra muros, chaussecs and woods and pastures become a park, moun- 
tains become tourists’ view-points, and mtra muros arises an imitation Nature, 
fountains in lieu of springs, flower-beds, formal pools, and clipped hedges in 
lieu of meadows and ponds and bushes. In a village the thatched roof is still i 
hill-like and the street is of the same nature as the baulk of earth between fields. 

But here the picture is of deep, long gorges between high, stony houses filled 
with coloured dust and strange uproar, and men dwell in these houses, the like i 
of which no nature-being has ever conceived Costumes, even faces, are ad- 
justed to a background of stone. By day there is a street traffic of strange col- 
ours and tones, and by night a new light that outshines the moon. And the 
yokel stands helpless on the pavement, understanding nothing and understood 
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by nobody, tolerated as a useful type m farce and provider of this world’s 
daily bread. 

It follows, however — and this is the most essential point of any — that 
we cannot comprehend political and economic history at all unless wc realize 
that the city, with its gradual detachment from and final bankrupting of the 
country, is the determinative form to which the course and sense of higher 
history generally conforms World history is city history. 

An obvious case in point is, of course, the Classical world, in which th« 
Euclidean feeling of existence connected the city>idea with its need of minL 
mixing extension and thus, with ever-mcrcasing emphasis, identified the State 
with the stone body of the individual Polls, But, quite apart from this instance, 
we find in every Culture (and very soon) the type of the capital aty This, as its 
name pointedly indicates, is that city whose spirit, with its methods, aims, and 
decisions of policy and economics, dominates the land The land with its 
people is for this controlling spirit a tool and an object The land docs not 
understand what is going on, and is not even asked In all countries of all Late 
Cultures, the great parties, the revolutions, the Cassarisms, the democracies, 
the parliaments, are the form in which the spirit of the capital tells the country 
what it is expected to desire and, if called upon, to die for. The Classical forum, 
the Western press, arc, essentially, intellectual engines of the ruling City 
Any country-dweller who really understands the meaning of politics in such 
periods, and feds himself on their level, moves into the City, not perhaps in 
the body, but certainly in the spirit ^ The sentiment and public opinion of the 
peasant’s country-side — so far as it can be said to exist — is prescribed and 
guided by the print and speech of the city Egypt is Thebes, the orbts terrarum 
is Rome, Islam is Baghdad, France is Pans The history of every spungtime 
phase is played out in the many small centres of many separate districts The 
Egyptian nomes, the Greek peoples of Homer, the Gothic counties and 
free cities, were the makers of history of old But gradually Policy gathers 
itself up into a very few capitals, and everything else retains but a shadow of 
political existence Even in the Classical world, the atomizing tendency 
towards city-states did not hold out against the major movement As early 
as the Peloponnesian War it was only Athens and Sparta that were really 
handling policy, the remaining cities of the JEgem being merely elements 
within the hegemony of the one or the other; of policies of t/mr own there is no 

^ The phenomenon is perhaps too well known in our days to need cKemplification. But it is 
worth while recalling that the usual form of disgrace for a mmistcr or courtier of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century was to be commanded to “retire to his estates,'* and that a student expelled 
from the universities is said to be “rusticated “ Since this volume was written, a remarkable proof 
of the reality of this spiritual indrawing by the Megalopolis has been given by the swift spread ol 
radio broadcasting over the Wcst-Europcan and American world For the country-dweller, radio 
reception means intimate touch with the news, the thought, and the entertainment of the great 
city, and relieves the $ruvame of “isolation” chat the older countryfolk would never have felt 
as a grievance at all. — Tr, 
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longer smy question. Finally it is the Forum of the City of Rome alone that is 
the scene of Classical history. Csesar might campaign in Gaul his slayers in 
Macedonia, Antony in Egypt, but, whatever happened in these fields, # was 
from thm relation to Rome that events acquired meaning 

IV 

All effectual history begins with the primary classes, nobility and priest- 
hood, forming themselves and elevating themselves above the peasantry as 
such. The opposition of greater and lesser nobility, between king and vassal, 
between worldly and spiritual power, is the basic form of all primitive politics, 
Homeric, Chinese, or Gothic, until with the coming of the City, the burgher, the 
Tiers £tat, history changes its style. But it is exclusively in these classes as 
such, in their class-consciousness, that the whole meaning of history inheres. 
The peasant is historyless The village stands outside world-history, and all 
evolution from the “Trojan” to the Mithridatic War, from the Saxon emperors 
to the World War of 1914, passes by these little points on the landscape, occa- 
sionally destroying them and wasting their blood, but never in the least touch- 
ing their inwardness 

The peasant is the eternal man, independent of every Culture that ensconces 
Itself in the cities He precedes it, he outlives it, a dumb creature piopagating 
himself from generation to generation, limited to soil-bound callings and 
aptitudes, a mystical soul, a dry, shrewd understanding that sticks to practical 
matters, the origin and the ever-flowing source of the blood that makes world- 
history m the cities. 

Whatever the Culture up there in the city conceives in the way of state- 
forms, economic customs, articles of faith, implements, knowledge, art, he 
receives mistrustfully and hesitatingly, though in the end he may accept these 
things, never is he altered m kind thereby Thus the West-European peasant 
outwardly took in all the dogmas of the Councils from the great Lateran to 
that of Trent, just as he took in the products of mechanical engineering and 
those of the French Revolution — but he remains what he was, what he already 
was in Charlemagne’s day. The present-day piety of the peasant is older than 
Christianity, his gods are more ancient than those of any higher religion 
Remove from him the pressure of the great cities and he will revert to the state 
of nature without feeling that he is losing anything His real ethic, his real 
metaphysic, which no scholar of the city has yet thought it worth while to 
discover, lie outside all religious and spiritual history, have in fact no history 
at all. 

The city is intellect. The Megalopolis is “free” intellect It is in resistance 
to the “feudal” powers of blood and tradition that the burgherdom or bour- 
geoisie, the intellectual class, begins to be conscious of its own separate exist- 
ence. It upsets thrones and limits old rights in the name of reason and above all 
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in the name of ''the People/' which henceforward means cxclusivdf the people 
of the city Democracy is the political form in which the townsman’s outlook 
upon the world is demanded of the peasantry also The urban mteiiect reforms 
the great religion of the springtime and sets up by the side of the old religion 
of noble and priest, the new religion of the Tiers lltat, liberal science The city 
assumes the lead and control of economic history in replacing the primitive 
values of the land, which are for ever inseparable from the life and thought of 
the rustic, by the absolute idea of money as distinct fiom goods The immemorial 
countiy word for exchange of goods is "barter’*, even when one of the things 
exchanged is precious metal, the underlying idea of the process is not yet 
monetary — i e , it does not involve the abstraction of value from things and its 
fixation m metallic or fictitious quantities intended to meamre things qua 
"commodities. ” Caravan expeditions and Viking voyages in the springtime are 
made between land-settlements and imply barter or booty, whereas m the Late 
period they are made between cities and mean " money ** This is the distinction 
between the Normans before and the Hansa and Venetians after the Crusades/ 
and between the seafarers of Myccnasan times and those of the later colonisiation 
period in Greece The City means not only intellect, but also money. ^ 

Presently there arrived an epoch when the development of the city had 
reached such a point of power chat it had no longer to defend itself against 
country and chivalry, but on the contrary had become a despotism against which 
the land and its basic orders of society were fighting a hopeless defensive battle 
— in the spiritual domain against nationalism, in the political against 
democracy, in the economic against money. At this period the number of cities 
that really counted as historically dominant had already become very small. 
And with this there arose the profound distinction — which was above all a 
spiritual distinction — between the great city and the little city or town 
The latter, very significantly called the country-town, was a part of the no 
longer co-efficient countryside It was not that the difference between towns- 
man and rustic had become lessened in such towns, but that this difference 
had become negligible as compared with the new difference between them and 
the great city The sly-shrewdness of the country and the intelligence of the 
megalopolis are two forms of waking-consciousness between which reciprocal 
understanding is scarcely possible. Here again it is evident that what counts 
IS not the number of inhabitants, but the spirit. It is evident, moreover, that 
in ail great cities nooks remained in which relics of an almost rural mankind 
lived in their byeways much as if they were on the land, and the people on the 
two sides of the street were almost in the relation of two villages. In fact, a 

^ Id the case of the Venetians the raoncy-outlook was aJicady potent during the earlier Crusades 
But the fact that their financial exploitation of the great religious adventure was regarded as scan- 
dalous indicates sufficiently that the rural world of the West was not yet face to face with the money- 
idea — * Tr 

» Sec Ch. XITI below 
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pyramid of mounting civism, of decreasing number and increasing field of 
view, leads up from such quasi-rural elements, in ever-n arrowing layers, to the 
small number of genuine megdlopolnans at the top, who are at home wherever 
their spiritual postulates are satisfied. 

With this the notion of money attains to full abstractness. It no longer 
merely series for the understanding of economic intercourse, but suhpets the 
exchange of goods to tu awn evolution. It values things, no longer as between 
each other, but wtth teferepwe to itself Its relation to the soil and to the man of 
the soil has so completely vanished, that in the economic thought of the lead- 
ing Clues — the “money-markets*' — it is ignored Money has now become 
a power, and, moreover, a power that is wholly intellectual and merely figured 
in the metal it uses, a power the reality of which resides in the waking-con- 
sciousness of the upper stratum of an economically active population, a power 
that makes those concerned with it just as dependent upon itself as the peasant 
was dependent upon the soil There is monetary thought, just as there is 
mathematical or juristic 

But the earth is actual and natural, and money is abstract and artificial, a 
mere ‘'category" — like “virtue" in the imagination of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment And therefore every primary, prc-civic economy is dependent upon and 
held m bondage by the cosmic powers, the soil, the climate, the type of man, 
whereas money, as the pure form of economic intercourse within the waking- 
consciousness, IS no more limited in potential scope by actuality than arc the 
quantities of the mathematical and the logical world. Just as no view of facts 
hinders us from constructing as many non-Euclidean geometries as we please, so 
in the developed mcgalopolitan economics there is no longer any inherent 
objection to increasing “money" or to thinking, so to say, m other money- 
dimensions This has nothing to do with the availability of gold or with any 
values in actuality at all There is no standard and no sort of goods in which 
the value of the talent in the Persian Wars can be compared with its value in 
the Egyptian booty of Pompey. Money has become, for man as an economic 
animal, a form of the activity of waking-consciousncss, having no longer any 
roots in Being This is the basis of its monstrous power over every beginning 
Civilization, which is always an unconditional dictatorshtf of monty^ though 
taking different forms in different Cultures. But this is the reason, too, for the 
want of solidity, which eventually leads to its losing its power and its meaning, 
so that at the last, as m Diocletian's time, it disappears from the thought of the 
closing Civilization, and the primary values of the soil return anew to take its 
place. 

Finally, there arises the monstrous symbol and vessel of the completely 
emancipated intellect, the world-city, the centre in which the course of a world- 
history ends by winding itself up A handful of gigantic places in each Civili- 
zation disfranchises and disvalues the entire motherland of its own Culture 
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under the contemptuous name of "the provinces ’’ The ‘'provinces'' are now 
everything whatsoever — land, town, and city — except these two or three 
points There arc no longer noblesse and bourgeoisie, freemen and slaves, Hel- 
lenes and Barbarians, believers and unbelievers, but only cosmopolitans and pro- 
ptnmls All other contrasts pale before this one, which dominates all events, 
ail habits of life, all views of the w^orid 

The earliest oi all world-cines were Babylon and the Thebes of the New 
Empire -- the Minoan world of Crete, for all its splendour, belonged to the 
Egyptian “provinces.” In the Classical the first example is Alexandria, which 
reduced old Greece at one stroke to the provincial level, and which even Rome, 
even the resettled Carthage, even Byzantium, could not suppress In India the 
giant cities of Ujjaina, Kanau], and above all Patahputra were renow^ned even 
in China and Java, and everyone knows the fairy-tale reputation of Baghdad and 
Granada in the West In the Mexican world, it seems, Uxmal (founded in 950) 
was the first world-city of the Maya realms, which, however, with the rise 
of the Toltec world-cities Tezcuco and Tenochtttlan sank to the level of the 
provinces 

It should not be forgotten that the word “province” first appears as a 
constitutional designation given by the Romans to Sicily, the subjugation of 
Sicily, m fact, is the first example of a once pre-eminent Culture-landscape 
sinking so far as to be purely and simply an object Syracuse, the first real 
great-city of the Classical world, had flourished when Rome was still an un- 
important country town, but thenceforward, vts-a-vts Rome, it becomes a 
provincial city. In just the same way Habsburg Madrid and Papal Rome, 
leading Cities in the Europe of the seventeenth century, were from the outset 
of the eighteenth depressed to the provincial level by the world-cities of Paris 
and London And the rise of New Yotk to the position of world-city during 
the Civil War of 1861-5 P^^^^ps prove to have been the most pregnant 

event of the nineteenth century 


V 

The stone Colossus “Cosmopolis” stands at the end of the life’s course of 
every great Culture. The Culture-man whom the land has spiritually formed 
is seized and possessed by his own creation, the City, and is made into its cica- 
ture, its executive organ, and finally its victim. This stony mass is the absolute 
city Its image, as it appears with all its grandiose beauty in the light-world 
of the human eye, contains the whole noble death-symbolism of the definitive 
thing-becomc. The spitit-pcrvadcd stone of Gothic buildings, after a millen- 
nium of style-evolution, has become the soulless material of this dicmonic 
stone-desert. 

These final cities arc wholly intellect. Their houses are no longer, as those 
of the Ionic and the Baroque were, derivatives of the old peasant’s house. 
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whence the Culture took its sprmg into history They arc, generally speaking, 
no longer bouses in which Vesta and Janus, Lares and Penates, have any sort of 
footing, but mere premises which have been fashioned, not by blood but by 
requirements, not by feeling but by the spirit of commercial enterprise So 
long as the hearth has a pious meaning as the actual and genuine centie of a 
family, the old relation to the land is not wholly extinct But when that, too, 
follows the rest into oblivion, and the mass of tenants and bed-occupiers in the 
sea of houses leads a vagrant existence from shelter to shelter like the bunrers 
and pastors of the **pre-’' time, then the mteilcctual nomad is completely 
developed This city is a world, is the world Only as a whole, as a human 
dwelling-place, has it meaning, the houses being merely the stones of which 
It IS assembled 

Now the old mature cities with their Gothic nucleus of cathedral, town- 
halls, and high-gabled streets, with thcit old walls, towers, and gates, ringed 
about by the Baioque growth of brighter and more elegant patticians* houses, 
palaces, and hall-churches, begin to overflow in all directions m formless 
masses, to eat into the decaying country-side with their multiplied barrack- 
tenements and utility buildings, and to destroy the noble aspect of the old 
time by clearances and rcbuiidings Looking down from one of the old tow- 
ers upon the sea of houses, wc perceive m this petrification of a historic being 
the exact epoch that marks the end of organic growth and the beginning of an 
inorganic and therefore unrestrained process of massing without limit. And 
now, too, appears that artificial, mathematical, utterly land-alien product of a 
pure intellectual satisfaction in the appropriate, the city of the city-architect. 
In all Civilizations alike, these cities aim at the chessboard form, which is the 
symbol of soullessness Regular rectangle-blocks astounded Herodotus in 
Babylon and Cortez in Tenochtitlan In the Classical world the senes of 
“abstract** cities begins with Thurii, which was “planned*' by Hippodamus 
of Miletus in 441 Priene, whose chessboard scheme entirely ignores the ups 
and downs of the site, Rhodes, and Alexandria follow, and become in turn 
models for innumerable provincial cities of the Imperial Age The Islamic 
architects laid out Baghdad from 761, and the giant city of Samarra a century 
later, according to plan ^ In the West-European and American world the 
lay-out of Washington in 1791 is the first big example ® There can be no doubt 

^ Samarra exhibits, like the Imperial Fora of Rome and the rums of Luxor, truly American 
proportions The city stretches for 33 km [10 raiies] along the Tigris The Balkuwara Palace, 
which the Caliph Mutawakil bmlt for one of his sons, forms a square of 13.50 m [say, three-quarters 
of a mile] on each side One of the giant mosques measures in plan i6o X 180 m. [858 x 594 ft ] 
Schwarz, Dte Abhastdtnrestdens^ Samarra (1910), Hcrzfcid, Amgrahungm van Samarra (i9ix) Pata- 
liputra, in the days of Chandragupta and Asoka, measured mfra murat 10 miles X x miles Cc^«al to 
Manhattan Island or London along the Thames from Greenwich to Richmond. — Tr 

2 Karlsruhe, with its fan-schetne, and Mannheim, with its rectangles, arc earlier than Wash* 
mgton. But both arc small places. .The one is a sort of extension of the prince’s Rococo park and 
centred on his pomp de vm^ the other, though its block-numbering, unique m Europe, seems ta 
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fhac the world-citics of the Han period in China and the Maurya dynasty in 
India possessed this same geometrical pattern Even now the worid-cities of the 
Western Civilization are far from having reached the peak of their development 
I see, long after a d looo, cities laid out for ten to twenty million inhabitants, 
spread over enormous areas of country-side, with buildings that will dwarf the 
biggest of to-day’s and notions of traffic and communication that we should 
regard as fantastic to the point of madness ^ 

Even in this final shape of his being, the Classical man’s form-ideal remains 
the corporeal point Whereas the giant cities of our present confess our ir- 
resistible tendency towards the infinite — our suburbs and garden cities, 
invading the wide country-side, our vast and comprehensive network of 
roads, and within the thickly built areas a controlled fast traffic on, below, 
and above straight, broad streets — the genuine Classical world-city ever 
strove, not to expand, but to thicken — the streets narrow and cramped, 
impossible for fast traffic (^^Ithough this was fully developed on the great 
Roman roads), entire unwillingness to live in suburbs or even to make suburbs 
possible.^ Even at that stage the city must needs be a body, thick and round, 
m the strictest sense The synoecism that in the early Classical had 
gradually drawn the land-folk into the cities, and so created the type of the 
Polls, repeated itself at the last in absurd form, everyone wanted to live in 
the middle of the city, in its densest nucleus, for otherwise he could not feel 
himself to be the urban man that he was. All these cities are only arh, inner 
towns. The new synoecism formed, instead of suburban zones, j^/je world of the 
upper floors. In the year 74 Rome, in spite of its immense population, had the 
ridiculously small perimeter of nineteen and a half kilometres [twelve miles] ® 
Consequently these city-bodies extended in general not in breadth, but more 
and more upward. The block-tenements of Rome such as the famous Insula 
Fclicula:, rose, with a street breadth of only three to five metres [ten to seven- 
teen ^fect] ^ to heights that have never been seen in Western Europe and aie 


relate It to the American city, was rcailv planned as a self-contained military capital, rectangular 
only Within its oval enceinte, whereas the American rectangles arc meant to be added to. The laj - 
out of Petersburg by Peter the Great (which has been adhered to to this dav and is still incompletely 
itllcd in in detail) is a much more forcible example of the arbitrary planning of a megalopolis 
Though outside the “European” world, tt is of it, for it was the visible symbol of Peter's will to 
force Europe upon Russia. It is contemporary with Mannheim and Karlsruhe (early eighteenth 
century), but its creator conceived of it as a city af the future — Tr 

^ la the case of Canada, not merely great regions, but the whtf/e country has been picketed out ia 
equal rectangles for future development — Tr. 

* It has been left to the Western Civilization of present-day Rome to build the garden suburbs 
that the Classical Civilization could have built Tr 

’ Fricdlandcr, Sittengeschichte TiomSy I, p 5 Compare this with Samarra, which had nothing 
hkc this population The “Late Classical city on Arabian soil was un-CIassical in this respect 
as m others The garden suburb of Antioch was renowned throughout the East *’ 

The city which the Egyptian “Julian the Apostate," Amenophis IV (Akhenacon) built himself 
in Tcii-cl-Amarna had streets up to 45 m [149 ft ] wide. 
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seen in onl7 a few cities in America, Near the Capitol, the roofs already 
reached to the level of the hiil-saddlc ^ But always the splendid mass-citics 
harbour lamentable poverty and degraded habits, and the attics and mam 
sards, the cellars and back courts arc breeding a new type of raw man — m 
Baghdad and in Babylon, )usc as in Tcnochtidan and to-day in London and 
Berlin Diodorus tells of a deposed Egyptian king who was reduced to living 
in one of these wretched upper-floor tenements of Rome. 

But no wretchedness, no compulsion, not even a clear vision of the mad- 
ness of this development, avails to neutralize the attractive force of these 
daemonic creations. The wheel of Destiny rolls on to its end, the birth of the 
City entails its death Beginning and end, a peasant cottage and a tenement- 
block arc related to one another as soul and intellect, as blood and stone 
But “Time’* is no abstract phrase, but a name for the actuality of Irreversi- 
bility. Here there is only foiward, never back Long, long ago the country 
bore the country-town and nourished it with her best blood Now the giant 
city sucks the country dry, insatiably and incessantly demanding and devouring 
fresh streams of men, till it wearies and dies in the midst of an almost unin- 
habited waste of country. Once the full sinful beauty of this last marvel of all 
history has captured a victim, it never lets him go Primitive folk can loose 
themselves from the soil and wander, but the intellectual nomad never. Home- 
sickness for the great city is keener than any other nostalgia Home is for 
him any one of these giant cities, but even the nearest village is alien territory. 
He would sooner die upon the pavement than go “back** to the land. Even 
disgust at this pretentiousness, weariness of the thousand-hued glitter, the 
te&dtum Vita that in the end overcomes many, docs not set them free They take 
the City with them into the mountains or on the sea They have lost the 
country within themselves and will never regain it outside 

What makes the man of the world-cities incapable of living on any but 
this artificial footing is that the cosmic beat in his being is ever decreasing, while 
the tensions of his waking-consciousness become more and more dangerous. 
It must be remembered that in a microcosm the animal, waking side super- 
venes upon the vegetable side, that of being, and not vice versa. Beat and 
tension, blood and intellect, Destiny and Causality arc to one another as the 
country-side in bloom is to the city of stone, as something existing pr se to 
something existing dcpendencly Tension without cosmic pulsation to ani- 
mate it is the transition to nothingness. But Civilization is nothing but 
tension. The head, in all the outstanding men of the Civilizations, is domi- 
nated exclusively by an expression of extreme tension Intelligence is only the 
capacity for understanding at high tension, and in every Culture these heads 
are the types of its final men — one has only to compare them with the peasant 
heads, when such happen to emerge in the swirl of the great city’s street- 
^ Pohlm^nQ, Aus Akerium und Gt^mwan (1910), pp iii, ct seq 
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life. The advance, too, fiom peasant wisdom — slimness,’* mother wit, 
instinct, based as in other animals upon the sensed beat of life — through 
the city-spint to the cosmopolitan intelligence — the very word with its 
sharp ring betraying the disappearance -of the old cosmic foundation — can 
be described as a steady diminution of the Destiny-feeling and an unrestrained 
angmentation of needs according to the operation of a Causality Intelligence 
is the replacement of unconscious living by exercise m thought, masterly;, but 
bloodless and )c)unc The intelligent visage is similar in all races — what is 
recessive in them is, precisely, race. The weaker the feeling for the necessity 
and self-evidence of Being, the more the habit of “elucidation** grows, the 
more the fear in the waking-consciousness comes to be stilled by causal methods 
Hence the assimilation of knowledge with demonstrability, and the substitu- 
tion of scientific theory, the causal myth, for the religious Hence, too, money- 
in-thc-abstract as the pure causality of economic life, m contrast to rustic 
barter, which is pulsation and not a system of tensions 

Tension, when it has become intellectual, knows no form of recreation but 
that which is specific to the world-city — namely, relaxation, distrac- 

tion. Genuine play, pn dt vtwe^ pleasure, inebriation, are products of the 
cosmic beat and as such no longer comprehensible in their essence But the 
relief of hard, intcasiYc bram-work by its opposite — conscious and practised 
fooling -*- of intellectual tension by the bodily tension of sport, of bodily 
tension by the sensual straining after “pleasure” and the spiritual straining 
after the ** excitements” of betting and competitions, of the pure logic of the 
day’s work by a consciously en)oycd mysticism — ail this is common to the 
world-cities of all the Civilizations. Cinema, Expressionism, Theosophy, 
boxing contests, nigger dances, poker, and racing — one can find it all m 
Rome Indeed, the connoisseur might extend his researches to the Indian, 
Chinese, and Arabian world-cities as well To name but one example, if one 
reads the Kama-sutram one understands how it was that Buddhism also ap- 
pealed to men’s tastes, and then the bullfighting scenes in the Palace of Cnossus 
will be looked at with quite different eyes. A cult, no doubt, underlay them, 
but there was a savour over it all, as over Rome’s fashionable Isis-cult in the 
neighbourhood of the Circus Maximus. 

And then, when Being is sufiSciently uprooted and Waking-Being suffi- 
ciently strained, there suddenly emerges into the bright light of histoiy a 
phenomenon that has long been preparing itself underground and now steps 
forwaid to make an end of the drama — the stmlity of avdi^ed man. This is 
not something that can be grasped as a plain matter of Causality modern 
science naturally enough has tried to grasp it), it is to be understood as an 
essentially metaphysical turn towards death. The last man of the world-city 
no longer tvants to live — he may cling to life as an individual, but as a type, 
as an aggregate, no, for it is a characteristic of this collective existence that it 
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elimmates the terror of death That which strikes the true peasant with a 
deep and inexplicable fear, the notion that the family and the name may be 
extinguished, has now lost its meaning The continuance of the biood-rek- 
tion in the visible world is no longer a duty of the blood, and the destiny of 
being the last of the line is no longer felt as a doom Children do not happen, 
not because children have become impossible, but principally because intelli- 
gence at the peak of intensity can no longer find any reason for their existence. 
Let the reader try to merge himself in the soul of the peasant. He has sat on 
hu glebe from primeval times, ^ oi has fastened his clutch in it, to adhere to it 
with his blood He is rooted in it as the descendant of his forbears^ and as 
the forbear of future descendants H/s house, hs property, means, here, not 
the tempotary connexion of person and thing for a brief span of years, but an 
enduring and inward union of eternal land and eternal blood It is only from this 
mystical conviction of settlement that the great epochs of the cycle — pro- 
creation, birth, and death — derive that metaphysical element of wonder 
which condenses m the symbolism of custom and religion that all landbound 
people possess For the “last men"' all this is past and gone Intelligence and 
sterility are allied in old families, old peoples, and old Cultures, not merely 
because in each microcosm the overstrained and fettered animal-dement is 
eating up the plant element, but also because the waking-consciousness as- 
sumes chat being is normally regulated by causality That which the man 
of intelligence, most significantly and characteristically, labels as “natural 
impulse*’ or “life-force,” he not only knows, but also values, causally, giving 
it the place amongst his other needs that his judgment assigns to it. When 
the ordinary thought of a highly cultivated people begins to regard “having 
children” as a question of pro* s and con the great turning-point has come 
For Nature knows nothing of pro and con Everywhere, wherever life is 
actual, reigns an inward organic logic, an “it,” a drive, that is utterly in- 
dependent of waking-being, with its causal linkages, and indeed not even 
observed by it. The abundant proliferation of primitive peoples is a natural 
phenomenon, which is not even thought about, still less judged as to its utility or 
the reverse. When reasons have to be put forward at all in a question of life, 
life itself has become questionable At that point begins prudent limitation 
of the number of births. In the Classical world the practice was deplored by 
Polybius as the ruin of Greece, and yet even at his date it had long been es- 
tablished in the great cities; in subsequent Roman times it became appallingly 
general. At first explained by the economic misery of the times, very soon 
it ceased to explain itself at all And at that point, too, m Buddhist India 
as in Babylon, in Rome as in our own cities, a man’s choice of the woman who 
is to be, not mother of bis children as amongst peasants and primitives, but 

^ Some years ago a French peasant was brought to notice whose family had occupied its glebe 
since the ninth century. — Tk 
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his own "companion for iifc/* becomes a problem of mentalities The Ibsen 
marnactc appears, the “higher spiritual affinity” in which both parties ate 
free, that is, as intelligences, free from the plantlikc urge of the blood 
ro continue itself, and it becomes possible for a Shaw to say “that unless 
Woman lepudiates her womanliness, her duty to her husband, to her children, 
to society, to the law, and to everyone but herself, she cannot emancipate 
herself ” ^ The piimary woman, the peasant woman, is mother The whole 
vocation towards which she has yearned from childhood is included m that 
one word But now emerges the Ibsen woman, the comrade, the heroine of a 
whole megaiopolitan literature from Northern drama to Parisian novel In- 
stead of childien, she has soul-conflicts, marriage is a craft-art for the achieve- 
ment of “mutual understanding ” It is ail the same whether the case against 
children is the American lady’s who would not miss a season for anything, 
or the Parisienne’s who fears that her lover would leave her, or an Ibsen hero- 
ine’s who “belongs to herself” — they all belong to themselves and they are 
all unfruitful The same fact, in conjunction with the same arguments, is to be 
found in the Alexandrian, in the Roman, and, as a matter of course, in every 
other civilized society — and conspicuously m that in which Buddha grew 
up And m Hellenism and in the nineteenth century, as in the times of Lao- 
Tzu and the Charvaka doctrine,^ there is an ethic for childless intelligences, and 
a literature about the inner conflicts of Nora and Nana The “quiverful,” 
which was still an honourable enough spectacle in the days of Werther, be- 
comes something rather provincial. The father of many children is for the 
great city a subject for caricature, Ibsen did not fail to note it, and presented 
it in his Love s Comedy 

At this level all Civilizations enter upon a stage, which lasts foi centuries, 
of appalling depopulation The whole pyramid of cultuial man vanishes. 
It crumbles from the summit, fiist the world-cities, then the provincial forms, 
and finally the land itself, whose best blood has incontinently poured into the 
towns, merely to bolster them up aw'hile At the last, only the primitive 
blood remains, alive, but robbed of its strongest and most promising elements. 
This residue is the Fellah type 

If anything has demonstrated the fact that Causality has nothing to do with 
history, it is the familiar “decline” of the Classical, which accomplished 
itself long befoie the irruption of Germanic migrants ^ The Impenum enjoyed 
the completest peace, it was rich and highly developed, it was well organized; 
and it possessed m its emperors from Netva to Marcus Aurelius a series of rulers 
such as the Cassarism of no other Civilization can show. And yet the popula- 
tion dwindled, quickly and wholesale. The desperate manriage-and-childrea 

' Shaw, Thi Qutntesssncs of Ibsm 

* Ao ancient Hindu materialism, — Tr 

* For what follows see Eduard Meyer, KI Schrtften C1910), pp 145, ec scq. 
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laws of Augustus — amongst them the Lex de mantandis ordimbus^ which dis- 
mafcd Roman society more than the destruction of Varus *s legions — the 
wholesale adoptions, the incessant plantation of soldiers of barbarian origin 
to fill the depleted country-side, the immense food-charities of Nerva and 
Trajan for the children of poor parents — nothing availed to check the process. 
Italy, then North Africa and Gaul, and finally Spam, which under the early 
Caesars had been one of the most densely populated parts of the Empire, be- 
come empty and desolate The famous saying of PImy — so often and so 
significantly quoted to-day m connexion with national economics — ''LaPt^ 
fundta prdtdere ItaUam, jam, veto et provmctas,*^ ^ inverts the Older of the process; 
the large estates would never have got to this point if the peasantry had not 
already been sucked into the towns and, if not openly, at any rate inwardly, 
surrendered their soil The terrible truth came out at last in the edict of Pcrti- 
nax, AB 193, by which anyone m Italy or the provinces was permitted to 
take possession of untended land, and if he brought it under cultivation, to 
hold it as his legal property. The historical student has only to turn his 
attention seriously to other Civilizations to find the same phenomenon every- 
where Depopulation can be distinctly traced in the background of the Egyp- 
tian New Empire, especially from the XIX dynasty onwards Street widths 
like those of Amenophis IV at Tell-el-Amarna — of fifty yards — would have 
been unthinkable with the denser population of the old days. The onset of 
the Sea-peoples,'* too, was only barely repulsed — their chances of obtaining 
possession of the realm were certainly not less piomising than those of the 
Germans of the fourth century the Roman world. And finally the 

incessant infiltration of Libyans into the Delta culminated when one of their 
leaders seized the power, in 945 b c — precisely as Odoacer seized it in a b 476. 
But the same tendency can be felt in the history of political Buddhism after 
the Cxsar Asoka^ If the Maya population literally vanished within a very 
short time after the Spanish conquest, and then great empty cities were 
reabsorbed by the jungle, this does not prove merely the brutality of the con- 
queror — which in this regard would have been helpless before the self-renew- 
ing power of a young and fruitful Culture-mankind — but an extinction from 
within that no doubt had long been in progress. And if we turn to our own 
civilization, we find that the oJd families of the French noblesse were not, in 
the great majority of cases, eradicated in the Revolution, but have died out 
since 1815, and their sterility has spread to the bourgeoisie and, since 1870, to the 
peasantry which that very Revolution almost re-created. In England, and still 
more in the United States — particularly in the east, the very states where the 
stock is best and oldest — the process of “race suicide*’ denounced by Roose- 
velt set in long ago on the largest scale, 

^ BsLNaf,XVlll,y — Tr 

* Wc know of measures to promote increase of population in China m the third century a.c., 
precisely the Augustan Age of Chinese evolution Sec Rosthorn, Das sottak Ukn der Chtmsen (191$), 
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Consequently we find everywhere in these Civilizations that the provincial 
cities at an early stage, and the giant cities m turn at the end of the evolution, 
stand empty, harbouring in their stone masses a small population of fellaheen 
who shelter m them as the men of the Stone Age sheltered in caves and pile- 
dwellmgb ‘ Samarra was abandoned by the tenth century, Pataliputra, Asoka’s 
capital, was an immense and completely uninhabited waste of houses when 
the Chinese traveller Hiouen-tsang visited it about ad. 635, and many of the 
great Maya cities must have been m that condition even m Cortez’s time 
In a long senes of Classical writers from Polybius onward - we read of old, 
renowned cities in which the streets have become lines of empty, crumbling 
shells, where the cattle browse m forum and gymnasium, and the amphitheatie 
IS a sown field, ^ dotted with emergent statues and berms. Rome had in the 
fifth century of our era the population of a village, but its Imperial palaces 
were still habitable 

This, then, is the conclusion of the cLty*s history, growing from primitive 
barter-centre to Culture-city and at last to world-city, it sacrifices first the 
blood and soul of its creators to the needs of its majestic evolution, and then 
the last flower of that growth to the spirit of Civilization — and so, doomed, 
moves on to final self-destruction 


VI 

If the Early period is characterized by the birth of the City out of the 
country, and the Late by the battle between city and country, the period of 
Civilization is that of the victory of city over country, whereby it frees itself 
from the grip of the ground, but to its own ultimate ruin. Rootless, dead 
to the cosmic, irrevocably committed to stone and to intellectualism, it de- 
velops a form-language that reproduces every trait of its essence — not the 
language of a becoming and growth, but that of a becomeness and completion, 
capable of alteration certainly, but not of evolution. Not now Destiny, but 
Causality, nor now living Direction, but Extension, rules. It follows from 
this that whereas every form-language of a Culture, together with the history 
of its evolution, adheres to the original spot, civilized forms are at home 
anywhere and capable, therefore, of unlimited extension as soon as they appear 
It is quite true that the Hansc Towns in their norrh-Russian staples built Goth- 
ically, and the Spaniards in South America in the Baroque style, but that even 
the smallest chapter of Gothic stylt-htstory should evolve outside the limits of 

i The amphttheams of Nlmcs and Arles were filled up by mean townlets that used the outer wall 
as their fortifications — Tr. 

^ Strabo, Pausanias, Dio Chrysostom, Avicnus, etc Sec E Meyer, Kl Schnpen, pp. 164, ct seq. 

3 The Colosseum of Rome itself in due course fell into this decay and we read in the gmde-books 
that *'its flora were once famous ' — 410 wild species lived in its rums If this could happen in 
Komc, we need not be surprised at the quick, almost catastrophic, conquest of the Maya cities by 
tropical vegetation — Tr. 
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West Europe was impossible, as impossible as that Attic or English drama, 
or the art of fugue, ot the Lutheran or the Orphic religion should be propa^ 
gated, Of even inwardly assimilated, by men of alien Cultures. But the essence 
of Alexandnnism and of our Romanticism is something which belongs to all ur* 
ban men without distinction Romanticism marks the beginning of that which 
Goethe, with his wide vision, called world-literature — the literature of the 
leading world-a(y, against which a provincial literature, native to the soil 
but negligible, struggles everywhere with difficulty to maintain itself The 
state of Venice, or that of Frederick the Great, ot the English Parliament (as 
an effective reality), cannot be reproduced, but “modern constitutions” can be 
“ introduced” into any African or Asiatic state as Classical Poleis could be set up 
amongst Nuinidians and ancient Britons In Egypt the writing that came into 
common use was not the hieroglyphic, but the letter-script, which was with- 
out doubt a technical discovery of the Civilization AgeA And so in general 
— it IS not true Culture-languages like the Greek of Sophocles or the German 
of Luther, but world-languages like the Greek Koine and Arabic and 
Babylonian and English, the outcome of daily practical usage in a world- 
city, which are capable of being acquired by anybody and everybody. Con- 
sequently, in all Civilizations the “modern” cities assume a more and more 
uniform type. Go where we may, there are Berlin, London, and New York 
for us, just as the Roman traveller would find his columnar architecture, 
his fora with their statuary, and his temples m Palmyra or Trier or Timgad 
or the Hellenistic cities that extended out to the Indus and the Aral But that 
which was thus disseminated was no longer a style, but a taste, not genuine 
custom but mannerism, not national costume but the fashion This, of 
course, makes it possible for remote peoples not only to accept the “permanent” 
gains of a Civilization, but even to re-radiate them in an independent form. 
Such regions of “moonlight” civilization are south China and especially 
Japan (which were first Sinizcd at the close of the Han period, about 
A D. 2 .io); Java as a relay of the Brahman Civilization, and Carthage, which 
obtained its forms from Babylon 

All these are forms of a waking-consciousness now acute to excess, mitigated 
or limited by no cosmic force, purely intellectual and extensive, but on that 
very account capable of so powerful an output that their last flickering rays 
reach out and superpose effects over almost the whole earth Fragments of 
the forms of Chinese Civilization are probably to be found in Scandinavian wood- 
architecture, Babylonian measures probably in the South Seas, Classical coins 
in South Africa, Egyptian and Indian influences probably in the land of the 
Incas. 

But while this process of extension was overpassing all frontiers, the 

^ According to the researches of K. Sctfac CL Robert Eisler, D/e hmtmhm Wefhmschnjm der 
fiyksffszpff, etc. (1919). 
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development of xnncr form of the Civilization was fulfiilmg itself with im- 
pressive comMcncy. Three stages arc clearly to be distinguished the re- 
lease from the Culture, the production of the thoroughbred Civilization-form, 
and the final haidcnmg For us this development has now set m, and, as I 
see tt it is Germany that is destined, as the last nation of the West, to crown 
the mighty edifice In this stage all questions of the life — the Apoihnian, 
Magian, or Faustian life -- have been thought upon to the limit, and brought 
to 1 final clear condition of knowledge and not-knowJedge For or about 
ideas men fight no more The last idea — that of the Civilization itself — is 
formulated m outline, and technics and economics ate, as problems, enunciated 
and prepared for handling But this is only the beginning of a vast task, 
the postulates have to be unfolded and these forms applied to the whole ex- 
istence oi the earth Only when this has been accomplished and the Civ- 
ilization has become definitely established not only in shape, but in mass, 
docs the haidening of the form set in Style, in the Cultures, has been the 
rhythm of the process of self-w/plemenung But the Civilized style (if we may 
use the word at all) arises as the expression of the rtate of completeness It attains 
— m Egypt and China especially — to a splendid perfection, and imparts 
this perfection to all the utterances of a life that is now inwardly uiiaker- 
ablc, to Its ceremonial and mien as to the superfine and studied forms of its 
art-practice. Of history, m the sense of an urge towards a foim-idcal, there 
can now be no question, but there is an unfailing and easy superficial adap- 
tiveness which again and again manages to coax fresh little art-problems 
and solutions out of the now basically stable language Of this kind is the 
whole **histofy’* of Chinese-Japanese painting (as we know it) and of Indian 
architecture And |ust as the real history of the Gothic style differs from this 
pseudo-history, so the Knight of the Crusades differs from the Chinese Man- 
darin — the becoming state from the finished The one ts history; the other has 
long ago overcome history “Long ago,'* I say, for the history of these 
Civilizations is merely apparent, like their great cities, which constantly 
change in face, but never become other than what they aie In these cities 
there is no Soul They arc land m petrified form. 

What IS It that perishes here? And what that survives? It is a mere in- 
cident that German peoples, under pressure from the Huns, take possession of 
the Roman landscape and so prevent the Classical from prolonging itself in a 
'Xhincse*' end-state The movement of the “Sca-peopics** (similar to the 
Germanic, even down to the details) which set m against the Egyptian Civili- 
zation from 1400 B c succeeded only as regards the Cretan island-realm — 
their mighty expeditions against the Libyan and Phoenician coasts, with the 
accompaniment of Viking fleets, failed, as those of the Huns failed against 
China. And thus the Classical is our one example of a Civilization broken off, 
in the moment of full splendour. Yet the Germans only destroyed the upmr 
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layer of the forms and replaced it by the life of their own prc-Culturc The 
** eternal’ * layer was never reached. It remains, hidden and completely shrouded 
by a new form-language, m the underground of the whole following history, 
and to this day lo southern France, southern Italy, and northern Spain tangible 
relics of It endure In these countries the popular Catholicism is tinged from 
beneath with a Late Classical colouring, that sets it off quite distinctly from 
the Church Catholicism of the West-European layer above it South Italian 
Church-festivals disclose Classical (and even pre-ClassicaO cults, and generally 
in this field there are to be found deities (saints) in whose worship the Classical 
constitution is visible behind the Catholic names 

Here, however, another element comes into the picture, an element with 
a Significance of its own We stand before the problem of Race. 
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CITIES AND PEOPLES 
(B) 

PEOPLES, RACES, lONGUES 
1 

Throughout the nineteenth century the scientific picture of history was 
vitiated by a notion that was either derived from, or at any rate brought to a 
point by, Romanticism the idea of the People” m the moral-enthusiastic 
sense of the word If, here and there, in earlier time a new religion, a new 
ornamentation, a new architecture, or a new script appeared, the question 
that It raised presented itself to the investigator thus — What was the name 
of the people who produced the phenomenon? This enunciation of the problem 
IS peculiar to the Western spirit and the present-day cast of that spirit, but 
It is SO false at every point that the picture that it evokes of the course of 
events must necessarily be erroneous “The people” as the absolute basic form 
in which men are historically effective, the original home, the original settle- 
ment, the migrations of "the” peoples — all this is a reflection of the vibrant 
idea exptessed m the Nation** of 1789, of the " Volk** of 1813, both of which, 
in last analysis, are derived from the self-assuredness of England and Puritanism. 
But the very intensity of passion that the idea contains has protected it only 
too well from criticism. Even acute investigators have unwittingly made it 
cover a multitude of utterly dissimilar things, with the result that "peoples” 
have developed into definite and supposedly well-understood unit-quantitics 
by which all history is fnade» For us, to-day, world-history means — what it 
cannot be asserted to mean self-evidently, or to mean for, e.g., the Greeks 
and the Chinese the history of Peoples, Everything else, Culture, speech, 
wit, religion, is created by the peoples. The State is the form of a people. 

The purpose of this chapter is to demolish this romantic conception. What 
has inhabited the earth since the Ice Age is man, not "peoples.” In the first 
instance, their Destiny is determined by the fact that the bodily succession of 
parents and children, the bond of the blood, forms natural groups, which dis- 
close a definite tendency to take root in a landscape Even nomadic tribes 
confine their movements within a limited field Thereby the cosmic-plantlike 
side of life, of Being, is invested with a character of duration This I call race 
Tribes, septs, clans, families — all these arc designations for the fact of a blood 
which circles, carried on by procreation, in a narrow or a wide landscape 
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But these human beings possess also the microcosmic-aniinal side of life, 
in wakmg-consciousness and receptivity and reason And the form in which 
the waking-consciousness of one man gets into relation with that of another 
I call language, which begins by being a mere unconscious living exptession 
that IS received as a sensation, but gradually develops into a conscious techm^m 
of commmic0non that depends upon a common sense of the meanings attaching 
to signs. 

In the limit, every race is a single great body, and every language ^ the 
efficient form of one great waking-consciousness that connects many individual 
beings And we shall never reach the ultimate discoveries about either unless 
they are tieatcd together and constantly brought into comparison with one 
another. 

Bur, further, we shall never understand man's higher history if we ignore 
the fact that man, as constituent of a race and as possessor of a language, as 
derivative of a blood-unit and as member of an understanding-unit, has different 
Destinies, that of his being and that of his waking-bcing That is, the origin, 
development, and duration of his race side and the origin, development, and 
duration of his language side are completely independent of one another. Race is 
something cosmic and psychic (^Seelenhafi), periodic in some obscure way, and in its 
inner nature partly conditioned by major astronomical relations 

Languages, on the other hand, are causal forms, and operate through the 
polarity of their means We speak of race-ins tine ts and of the spirit of a lan- 
guage. But they arc two distinct worlds. To Race belong the deepest meanings 
of the words “time" and “yearning", to language those of the words “space'* 
and “fear " But all this has been hidden from us, hitherto, by the overlying 
idea of “peoples " 

There are, then, currents of being and linkages of waking-bemg. The former 
have physiognomy, the latter are based on system Race, as seen in the picture 
of the world-around, is the aggregate of all bodily characteis so far as these 
exist for the sense-perceptions of conscious creatures Here we have to re- 
member that a body develops and fulfils from childhood to old age the specific 
inner form that was assigned to it at the moment of its conception, while at 
the same time that which the body is (considered apart from its form) is per- 
petually being renewed Consequently nothing of the body actually remains 
in the man except the living meaning of his existence, and of this all that we 
know is so much as presents itself in the world of waking-consciousness. 
Man of the higher sort is limited, as to the impression of race that he can re- 
ceive, almost wholly to what appears in the light-world of his eye, so that for 
him race is essentially a sum of pisible characters. But even for him there are not 

* Henceforward, and mdeed throughout this work, the wotd “ language*" is not to be regarded 

as limited to spoken and written language As the above definition indicates, ir includes all 
modes of intelHgiblc conscious-expression — ** effective language’* in the widest sense — Tn 
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incoiss^ulcrablc rehcb of the power to observe noa-optical characters such as 
sntcl!. the cues of atunuls, and, above all, the modalities of human speech. In 
the other higher animals, on the contrary, the capacity to receive the impression 
of race IS decidedly not dominated by sight Scent is stronger, and, besides, the 
aninuK have modes of sensation that entirely elude human undei standing It is, 
ho\%cvcr, only men and animals that can recem the impmston 0} face^ and not the 
plants, and yet these too have race, as every nurseryman knows ir is, to me, a 
sight of deep pathos to see how the spring flowers, craving to fertilize and be 
fcriiii/eJ, cannot for ail their bright splendour attiact one another, or even see 
one aiiotlier, but must have recourse to animals, for whom alone these colours 
and these scents exist 

" Language I call the entire free activity of the waking microcosm m so far 
as It brings something to expression for others. Plants have no waking-being, 
00 capacity of being moved, and therefore no language. The waking-conscious- 
ness of animal existences, on the contrary, is through and through a speaking, 
whether individual acts aic intended to tell or not, and even if the conscious 
or the unconscious purpose of the doing lies in a quite other direction. A 
peacock is indubitably speaking when he spreads his tail, but a kitten playing 
with a cotton-reel also speaks to us, unconsciously, thtough the quaint charm 
of its movements Everyone knows the difference there is in one’s movements 
according as one is conscious or unconscious of being observed, one suddenly 
begins to speak, consciously, in ail one’s actions 

This, however, leads at once to the very significant distinction between 
two genera of language — the language which is only an expression for the 
world, an inward necessity springing from the longing inherent in all life to 
actuaiiae itself before witnesses, to display its own presence to itself, and the 
language that is meant to be understood hy definite bangs There are, therefore, 
expresHon-languaget and tommumtation-languages. The former assume only a 
state of waking-being, the latter a connexion of waking-bcings To understand 
means to respond to the stimulus of a signal with one’s own feeling of its 
significance To understand one another, to hold “conversation,” to speak to 
a “thou,” supposes, therefore, a sense of meanings m the other that corresponds 
to that in oneself Expression-language before witnesses merely proves the 
presence of an “I,” but communication-language postulates a “thou ” The 
I is that which speaks, and the “thou” that which is meant to understand 
the speech of the “I ” For primitives a tree, a stone, or a cloud can be a “ thou ” 
Every deity is a “thou ” In fairy-tales there is nothing that cannot hold 
converse with men, and we need only look at our own selves in moments of 
furious imtation or of poetic excitement to realize that anything can become 
a thou for us even to-day. And it is by some “thou” that we first came to 
the knowledge of an “I ‘T/’ therefore, is a designation for the fact that a 
bridge exists to some other being 
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It IS impossible, however, to delimit an exact frontier between religious 
and artistic expression-languages and pure communication-languages This is 
true also (and indeed s|xciaily) of the higher Cultures with the separate develop- 
ment of their form-domains For, on the one hand, no one can speak without 
putting into his mode of speech some significant trait of emphasis that has 
nothing to do with the needs of communication as such, and, on the other 
hand, we all know the drama m which the poet wants to **say*’ something 
that he could have said equally well or better in an exhortation, and the paint- 
ing whose contents are meant to instruct, warn, or improve — the picture- 
senes in any Greek Orthodox church, which conforms to a strict canon and has 
the avowed purpose of making the truths of religion clear to a beholder to whom 
the book says nothing, or Hogarth's substitute for sermons, or, for that matter, 
even prayer, the direct address to God, which also can be replaced by the 
performance before one's eyes of cult-ntuai that speaks to one intelligibly. 
The theoretical controversy concerning the purpose of art rests upon the postu- 
late that an artistic expression-language should in no wise be a communication- 
language, and the phenomenon of priesthood is based upon the persuasion 
that the priest alone knows the language m which man can communicate with 
God 

All currents of Being bear a historical, and all linkages of Waking-Being a 
religious, stamp What we know to be inherent in every genuine religious or 
artistic form-language, and particularly in the history of every script (fot writ- 
ing is verbal language for the eye), holds good without doubt for the origin of 
human articulate speech in general — indeed the prime words (of the structure 
of which we now know nothing whatever) must also certainly have had a 
cult-colouring But there is a corresponding linkage on the other side between 
Race and everything that we call life (as struggle for power), History (as 
Destiny), or, to-day, politics. It is perhaps too fantastic to argue something 
of political instinct m the search of a climbing plant for points of attachment 
that shall enable it to enciicle, overpower, and choke the tree in order finally to 
rear itself high in the air above the tree-top — or something of religious world- 
feeling m the song of the mounting lark. But it is certain that from such 
things as these the utterances of being and of w^aking-being, of pulse and ten- 
sion, form an uninterrupted series up to the perfected political and religious 
forms of every modern Civilization 

And here at last is the key to those two strange words which were discovered 
by the ethnologists in two entirely different parts of the world in rather limited 
applications, but have since been quietly moving up into the foreground of 
research — '"mm*' and '"taboo ** The more enigmatic and indefinable these 
words became, the more it was felt that in them we were touching upon an 
ultimate life-basis which was not that of merely primitive man. And now, as 
the result of the above inquiry, wc have clear mcanmgs for both before us. 
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Torcm .md Taboi> describe the ultimate mcaiimgs of Being and Waking-Bemg, 
Dcstmv and (.ausalin, Race and Language, Time and Space, yearning and 
fVar, pulse and tension, politics and religion. The Totem side of life is plant- 
like and inhetes in all being, while the Taboo side is animal and presupposes 
the free movement of a being in a world Our Totem organs arc those of the 
blood circuLirjun and of reproduction, our Taboo organs those of the senses 
and the nerves. All that is of Totem has physiognomy, ail that is of Taboo 
has svsam In the Totemistic resides the common feeling of beings that 
belong to the same stream of existence It cannot be acquired and cannot be 
got nd of, If is a fact, r/?r fact of all facts That which is of Taboo, on the 
other hand, is the characteristic of linkages of waking-consciousness, it is 
Icarnable and acquirable, and on that very account guarded as a secret by 
cuk<ommumncs, philosophers' schools, and artists' guilds — each of which 
possesses a sort of cryptic language of its own ^ 

But Being can lie thought of without wakmg-consciousncss, whereas the 
reverse is not the case — i c., there arc race-beings without language, but no 
languages without race All that is of race, therefore, possesses its proper 
expression, independent of any kind of waking-consciousncss and common to 
plant and animal This expression — not to be confounded with the ex- 
pression-/<^wgi^^ge which consists in an acMe alteration of the expression — is not 
meant for witnesses, but is simply there, it is physiognomy. Not that it stops 
at the plant, m every living language, too (and how significant the word 
“living "D wc can detect, besides the Taboo side that is learnable, an entirely 
untransferable quality of race that the old vessels of the language cannot pass 
on to alien successors, it lies tn melody, rhythm, stress, m colour, ring, and 
tempo of the expression, in idiom, in accompanying gesture On this account 
it is necessary to distinguish between language and speaking, the first being in 
itself a dead stock of signs, and the second the activity that operates with the 
signs ^ When wc cease to be able to hear and see directly how a language is 
spoken, thenceforward it is only its ossaturc and not its flesh that we can know. 
This is so with Sumerian, Gothic, Sanskrit, and all other languages that we 
have merely deciphered from texts and inscriptions, and we are right in calling 
these languages dead, for the human communities that were formed by them 
have vanished. We know the Egyptian tongue, but not the tongues of the 
Egyptians. Of Augustan Latin wc know approximately the sound-values of 
the letters and the meaning of the words, but we do not know how the oration 

* Obviously, Totcmistic facts, so far as they come under the observattoo of the waking- 
consciousncss, obtain a significance of the Taboo kind also, much in man’s sexual life, for example, 
IS performed with a profound sense of fear, because his wiH-to-undcrstand is baffled by it. 

* W von Humboldt dte V trschtedenhetf dts mtnschhchtn Sp’achhaues') was the first to empha- 
size the fact that a language is not a thing, but an activity “If wc would be quite precise, wc 
can certainly say thm it m such thmg as " lanj^ua^ed just as there is no such thing as ‘ intellect', but 
man docs speak, and docs act intellectually “ 
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of Cicero souodcd from the rostra and still less how Hesiod and Sappho spoke 
their verses, or what a conversation in the Athenian market-place was really 
like If in the Gothic age Latin came into actual speech again, it was as a 
new language, this Gothic Latin did not take long to pass from the formation 
of rhythms and sounds characteristic of itself (but which our imagination 
to-day cannot recapture, any more than those of old Latin) to encroachments 
upon the word-meanings and the syntax as well But the anti-Gothic Latin 
of the Humanists, too, which was meant to be Ciceronian, was anything but 
a revival. The whole significance of the race-element m language can be 
measured by comparing the German of Nietzsche and of Mommsen, the French 
of Diderot and of Napoleon, and observing that in idiom Voltaire and Lessing 
are much closer together than Lessing and Hoideriin. 

It is the same with the most telling oi all the expression-languages, art. 
The Taboo side — namely, the stock oI forms, the rules of convention, and 
style in so far as it means an armoury of established expedients (like vocabulary 
and syntax in verbal language) — stands for the language itself, which can 
be learned. And it is learned and transmitted in the tradition of the great 
schools of painting, the cottage-building tradition, and generally in the 
strict craft-discipline which every genuine art possesses as a matter of course 
and which in all ages has" been meant to give the sure command of the idiom 
that at a particular time is quite definitely living idiom of that time For 
in this domain, too, there are living and dead languages The form-language 
of an art can only be called living, when the artist corps as a whole employs it 
like a mother tongue, which one uses without even thinking about its structure. 
In this sense Gothic in the sixteenth century and Rococo in 1800 were both 
dead languages Contrast the unqualified sureness with which architects 
and musicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries expressed themselves 
with the hesitations of Beethoven, the painfully acquired, almost self-taught, 
philological art of Schinkel and Schadow,^ the manglings of the Pre-Raphaciites 
and the Neo-Gothics, and the baffled experimentalism of present-day artists 

In an artistic form-language, as presented to us by its products, the voice of 
the Totem side, the race, makes itself heard, and not less so in individual 
artists than in whole generations of artists The creators of the Doric temples 
of South Italy and Sicily, and those of the brick Gothic of North Germany were 
emphatically race-men, and so too the German musicians from Heinrich 
Schutz to Johann Sebastian Bach. To the Totem side belong the influences of 
the cosmic cycles — • the importance of which in the structure of art-history 
has hardly been suspected, let alone established — and the creative times of 
spring and love-stirrings which (apart altogether from the executive surencss in 

^ Hans Fficdnch Schinkcl Cr78x~iS4i), atchitectof chc Opera House, the Altcs Muscura, and the 
Konigswachc of Berlin. Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), sculptor (statues of Frederick H, Zictcn, 
etc.; Quadriga of Brandenburger Tor), a classicist Im (not to be confused with two ocher 
artists of the same name, quasi-contcrnporaries) — Tr. 
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imparting form) determine the force of the fotms and the depth of the concep- 
tions The iormahsts arc explained by depth of world-fear or by defect of 
raced* and the great foi mlcss ones b> plcthoia of blood or defect of discipline 
We comprehend that there is a Jillerence between the history of artists and that 
of styles, and that the language of an art may be carried from country to country, 
but mastery in si:K^ak:ing it, never. 

A tace has toots Race and landscape belong together. Where a plant takes 
root, there it dies also There is certainly a sense m which we can, without 
absurdity, work backwards from a lace to its “homed* but it is much more 
important to rcdhzc that the race adheres permanently to this home with some 
of its most essential characters of body and soul If m that home the race 
cannot now be found, this means that the race has ceased to exist. A race docs 
nor migrate Men migrate, and their successive generations are born m ever- 
changing landscaj-rcs, but the landscape exercises a secret force upon the plant- 
nature in them, and eventually the race-expression is completely transformed by 
the extinction of the old and the appearance of a new one. Englishmen and 
Germans did not migrate to America, but human beings migrated thither as 
Englishmen and Germans, and their descendants are there as Americans. It 
has long been obvious that the soil of the Indians has made its mark upon them 

— generation by generation they become more and more like the people they 
eradicated. Gould and Baxter have shown that Whites of all races, Indians, 
and Negroes have come to the same aveiagc ui size of body and time of maturity 

— and that so rapidly that Irish immigrants, arriving young and developing 
very slowly, come under this power of the landscape within the same generation. 
Boas has shown that the American-born children of long-headed Sicilian and 
short-headed German Jews at once conform to the same head-type. This is not a 
special case, but a general phenomenon, and it should serve to make us very 
cautious in dealing with those migrations of history about which we know 
nothing more than some names of vagrant tribes and relics of languages (e g., 
Danai, Etruscans, Felasgi, Achaeans, and Dorians). As to the race of these 
“peoples*' we can conclude nothing whatever That which flowed into the 
lands of southern Europe under the diverse names of Goths, Lombards, and 
Vandals was without doubt a race in itself But already by Renaissance times 
it had completely grown itself into the root characters of the Provengal, Cas- 
tilian, and Tuscan soil 

Not so with language. The home of a language means merely the accidental 
place of its formation, and this has no relation to its inner form Languages 
migrate m that they spread by carriage from tribe to tribe. Above all, they 
are capable of being, and are, exchanged indeed, in studying the early history 
of races we need not, and should not, feel the slightest hesitation about postu- 
lating such speech-changes. It is, I repeat, the form-content and not the 
speaking of a language that is taken over, and it is taken over (as primitives 
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arc for ever taking over ornament-motives) in order to be used with perfect 
sureness as elements of their own form-language. In early times the fact that a 
people has shown itself the stronger, or the feeling that its language possesses 
superior efficacy, is enough to induce others to give up their own language and 
— With genuinely religious awe — to take its language to themselves Follow 
out the speech-changes of the Normans, whom we find in Normandy, England, 
Sicily, and Constantinople with different languages in each place, and ever 
ready to exchange one for another. Piety towards the mother tongue — the 
very term testifies to deep ethical forces, and accounts for the bitterness of 
our cver-recurring language-battles — is a trait of the Late Western soul, almost 
unknowable for the men of other Cultures and entirely so for the primitive 
Unfortunately, our historians not only arc sensible of this, but tacitly extend 
it as a postulate over their entire field, which leads to a multitude of fallacious 
conclusions as to the bearing of linguistic discoveries upon the fortunes of 
“peoples'* — think of the reconstruction of the “Dorian migration,** argued 
from the distribution of later Greek dialects It is impossible, therefore, to 
draw conclusions as to the fortunes of the race side of peoples from mere place- 
names, personal names, inscriptions, and dialects. Never do we know a fmn^ 
whether a folknamc stands for a language-body, or a race-part, or both, or 
neither — besides which, folk-names themselves, and even land-names, have, 
as such. Destinies of their own. 


II 

Of all expressions of race, the purest is the House. From the moment when 
man, becoming sedentaiy, ceases to be content with mere shelter and builds 
himself a dwelling, this expression makes its appearance and marks off, within 
the race “man** (which is the element of the btologtcal world-picture 0 
human races of world-history proper, which are streams of being of far greater 
spiritual significance. The prime form of the house is everywhere a product of 
feeling and of growth, never at all of knowledge Like the shell of the nautilus, 
the hive of the bee, the nest of the bird, it has an innate self-evidentness, and 
every trait of original custom and form of being, of marriage, of family life, and 
of tribal order is reflected in the place and in the room-organization of parterre, 
hall, wigwam, atrium, court, chamber, and gyna^ccum One need only compare 
the lay-out of the old Saxon and that of the Roman house to feel that the soul 
of the men and the soul of the house were in each case identical. 

This domain art-history ought never to have laid its hands on It was an 
error to treat the building of the dwelling-house as a branch of the art of archi- 
tecture It is a form that arises in the obscure courses of being and not for the 
eye that looks for forms in the light; no room-scheme of the boor's hovel was 
ever thought out by an architect as the scheme of a cathedral was thought out. 

^ See p. above. 
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This significant frontier line has escaped the observation of art-research — 
although Dchto * in one place remarks that the old German wooden house 
has nothing to do with the later gieat architecture, which arose quite inde- 
pendently and the result has been a perpetual perplexity m method, of which 
the art-savant is sensible enough, but which he cannot understand. His science 
gatheis, indiscrimmateJy m all the “pre-*' and "primitive” periods, all sorts of 
gear, arms, pottery, fabrics, funerary monuments, and houses, and considers 
them horn the point of view of form as well as that of decoration; and, pro- 
ceeding thus, it IS not until he comes to the orgamc history of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture (t c , the scif-contamed and differentiated arts) that he finds 
himself on firm ground But, unknowing, he has stepped over a frontier be- 
tween two worlds, that of sonh^xpressmi and that of visual cxprcssion-Z^wg^^^f. 
The house, and like it the completely unstudied basic (i.c., customary) forms 
of pots, weapons, clothing, and gear, belong to the Totem side. They charac- 
terise, not a taste, but a way of fighting, of dwelling, of working. Every 
primitive seat is the offset of a racial mode of body-posing, every jar-handle an 
extension of the supple arm. Domestic painting and dressmaking, the garment 
as ornament, the decoration of weapons and implements, belong, on the con- 
trary, to the Taboo side of life, and indeed for primitive man the patterns and 
motives on these things possess even magical properties.^ We all know the 
Germanic sword-blades of the Migrations with their Oriental ornamentation, 
and the Mycenaean strongholds with their Mmoan artistry It is the distinction 
between blood and sense, race and speech, polmcs and rdtpon 

There is, in fact, as yet no world-history of the House and its Races, and 
to give us such a history should be one of the most urgent tasks of the researcher. 
But we must work with means quite other than those of art-history. The 
peasant dwelling is, as compared with the tempo of all arf-history^ something 
constant and "eternal” like the peasant himself It stands outside the Culture 
and therefore outside the higher history of man; it recognizes neither the 
remporal nor the spacial limits of this history and it maintains itself, un- 
altered ideally, throughout all the changes of architecture, which it witnesses, 
but in which it does not participate. The round hut of ancient Italy is still 
found in Imperial times/ The form of the Roman rectangular house, the 
existence-mark of a second race, is found in Pompeii and even in the Imperial 
palaces Every sort of ornament and style was borrowed from the Orient, but 
no Roman would ever think of imitating the Syrian housc,^ any more than the 

^ Gesck d Deutsch Kunst (19x9), pp 14, ct seq 

s This practice of inscription survives till deep into the Civilization Even in 1914 the guns 
of the German Army, true products of rhe advanced machme-shop though they were, earned a Latin 
threat to the foe From the magic rune of the blade it is a step to the motto on the shield, and 
then to the motto alone as unity-charm of the regiment or the Order. — Tr 

* W. Akmatin, Df« ital Kundhauten (1906) 

* A striking ease m point is the Roman miiitaxy camp Sec Vol. I (jEngiish cdition\ p. tSt. 

foot-note — Tf. o . r j 
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Hellenistic city-architcct tampered with the megaton form of Mycena: and 
Tifyns and the old Greek peasant-house described by Galen The Saxon and 
Franconian peasant-house kept its essential nucleus unimpaired right from the 
country farm, through the burgher-house of the old Free Cities, up to the pa- 
trician buildings of the eighteenth century, while Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
and Empire styles glided over it one after the other, clothing it from cellar to 
garret with their essences, but never perverting the Soul of the House. And 
the same is true of the furniture-forms, m which we have to distinguish care- 
fully the psychological fiom the artistic treatment In particular, the evolution 
of the Northern scat-furniture is, right up to the club arm-chair, a piece of race- 
history and not of what is called style-history. Every other character can 
deceive us as to the fortunes of race — the Etruscan names amongst the “Sea- 
folk'* defeated by Rameses III, the enigmatic inscription of Lemnos, the wall- 
paintings in the tombs of Etruria, afford no sure evidences of the bodily 
connexion of these men Although towards the end of the Stone Age a telling 
ornamentation arose and continued m the vast region east of the Carpathians, 
It IS perfectly possible that race superseded race there. If we possessed in 
western Europe only pottery remains foi the centuries between Trojan 
and Chlodwig, we should not have the least inkling of the event that we know 
as the “great Migrations " But the presence of an oval house in the jSgean 
region ^ and of another and very striking example of it in Rhodesia, ^ and the 
much-discussed concordance of the Saxon peasant-house with that of the Lib- 
yan Kabyle disclose a piece of race-history. Ornaments spread when a people 
incorporates them in its form-language, but a house-type is only transplanted 
along with its race The disappearance of an ornament means no more than a 
change of language, but when a house-type vanishes it means that race is extinguished. 

It follows that art-history, besides taking care to begin properly with the 
Culture, must not neglect even in its course to separate the race side carefully 
from the language proper A t the outset of a Culture two well-defined forms of 
a higher order rise up over the peasant village, as expressions of being and 
language of waking-being They are the castle and the cathedral} In them the 
distinction between Totem and Taboo, longing and fear, blood and intellect, 
rises to a grand symbolism. The ancient Egyptian, the ancient Chinese, the 
Classical, the South-Arabian, and the Western castle stands, as the home of 
continuing generations, very near to the peasant cottage, and both, as copies 
of the realities of living, breeding, and dying, lie outside ail art-history. The 
history of the German Burgen is a piece of race-history throughout. On them 
both, early ornament does indeed venture to spread itself, beautifying here 

BuIIe, Qfchomtms^ pp. et scq., Noack, QvaJhaus und Palast m Kreta^ pp. 53, ct scq. The 
house-plans snll traceable m Latin times in the ^gcan and Asia Minor may pcihaps allow us to 
order our notions of human conditions in the pre-Ciassical period, but the linguistic remains, aever* 

® Mcdmal Khdma (London, 1906) 

« Cf. Ch. X. 
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the beams, there the doot, and there again the staircase, but it can be so, or so, 
at dunec, or omitted altogether, for thete is no inward bond between the 
sfrucrure and the ornament. The cathedral, on the other hand, is not otna- 
menred, hut n irw/f ortu^menL Its history is comcidenf with that of the Gothic 
stvic, and she same is true of the Done temple and all ocher Early Culture 
husidings So complete is the congruence, in the Western and every other 
r.ulture whose art wc know at all, that it has never occuried to anyone to be 
astonished at the fact that stact architecture (which is simply the highest 
form of puie ornament) is entirely confined to religious building All the 
beauty of dichitecture that there is m Gclohausen, Goslar, and the Wartburg 
has been takm over from cathedral art, it is decoration and not essence A 
castle or a sword or a pitcher can do without this decoration altogether w“ith- 
ouc losing its meaning or even its form ^ But m a Cathedral, or an Egyptian 
pyramid temple, such a distinction between essence and art is simply incon- 
ceivable. 

We distinguish, then, the building that has a style and the building in which 
men have a style Whereas in monastery and cathedral it is the stone that pos- 
sesses form and communkatCsS it to the men who are in its service, in farmhouse 
and feudal stronghold it is the full strength of the countryman’s and the knight’s 
life that forms the building forth from itself Here the man and not the stone 
comes first, and here, too, there is an ornamentation, it is an ornament which 
is propet to man and consists in the strict nature and stable form of manners and 
mstomu We might call this living, as distinct from rigid, style But, just as 
the power of this living form lays hands on the priesthood also, creating in 
Gothic and in Vcdic times the type of the knightly priest, so the Romanesque- 
Gothic samil form-language seixies upon everything pertaining to this secular 
life - costume, arms, rooms, implements, and so forth — and stylizes their 
surface. But art-history must not let itself lose its bearings in this alien world 
-- It 1$ only the surface 

In the early cities it is the same; nothing new supervenes. Amongst the 
race-made houses, which now form streets, there are scattered the handful of 
cult-build mgs that have style. And, as having it, they are the seats of art- 
history and the sources whence its forms radiate out on to squares, facades, 
and house-rooms Even though the castic develops into the urban palace and 
patrician residence, and the palatium and the men’s hall, into guild-house 
and town-hall, one and all they receive and carry a style, they do not have it. 
True, at the stage of real burgherdom the metaphysical creativeness of the 
early religion has been lost. It develops the ornament further, but not the bmld* 
mg as ornament, and from this point art-history splits up into the histories of 
the separate arts. The picture, the statue, the house, become particular objects 

^ Though tnagic or prestige may of course be involved m thev ornamentation, these arc super- 
vening and not radical virtues. — Tr* 
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to which the style is to be applied. Even the church itself is now such a house 
A Gothic cathedral ts ornament, but a Baroque hall-church is a building clothed 
with ornament The process begun in the Ionic style and the sixteenth century is 
completed in the Corinthian and Rococo, wherein the house and its ornament 
are separated for good and all, so completely that even the master-works 
amongst eighteenth-century churches and monasteries cannot mislead us — 
we know that all this art of theirs is secular, is adornment With Empire 
the style transforms itself into a "‘taste,*' and with the end of this mode archi- 
tecture turns into a craft-art And that is the end of the ornamental expression- 
language, and of art-history with it But the peasant-house, with its unaltered 
race-form, lives on 


Hi 

The practical importance of the house as race-expression begins to be ap- 
preciated as and when one realizes the immense difficulty of approaching the 
kernel of race I do not refer to its inner essence, its soul — as to that, feeling 
speaks to us clearly enough and we all know a man of race, a “ thoroughbred," 
when we sec one But what are the hall-marks for our sense, and above all 
for our eye, by which we recognize and distinguish races? This is a matter 
that belongs to the domain of Physiognomic just as surely as the classification 
of tongues belongs to that of Systematic, But how immense and how varied 
the material that would be required^ How much of it is irretrievably lost by 
destruction, and how much more by corruption ^ In the most favourable cases, 
what we have of prehistoric men is their skeletons, and how much does a 
skeleton not tell us I Very nearly everything Prehistoric research in its naive 
zeal is ready to deduce the incredible from a jaw-bone or an arm-bone But 
think of one of those mass-graves of the War in northern France, in which we 
know that men of all races, white and coloured, peasants and townsmen, youths 
and men lie together If the future had no collateral evidence as to their na- 
ture, it would certainly not be enlightened by anthropological research. In 
other words, immense dramas of race can pass over a land without the investi- 
gator of Its grave-skeletons obtaining the least hint of the fact It is the Uvmg 
body that carries nine-tenths of the expression — not the articulation of the 
parts, but their articulate motions, not the bone of the face, but its mien 
And, for that matter, how much potentially interpretablc race-expression is 
actually observed even by the kccnest-scnsed contemporary? How much we 
jml to sec and to hear! What is it for which — unlike many species of beasts 
— we lack a sense-organ? 

The science of the Darwinian age met this question with an easy assurance. 
How superficial, how glib, how mechanistic the conception with which it 
worked ! In the first place, this conception groups an aggregate of such grossly 
palpable characters as arc observable in the anatomy of the discoveries — 
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that is, characters that even a corpse displays As to observing the body qua 
living thing, there is no question of it. Secondly, it investigates only those 
signs which very little perspicacity is needed to detect, and investigates them 
only in so far as they arc measurable and countable The microscope and not 
the pulse-sense determines When language is used as a differentia, it is to 
classify races, not according to their way of speakmg^ but according to the gram« 
matital structun of the speech^ which is |ust anatomy and system of another 
sort No one as yet has perceived that the investigation of these speech-races 
is one of the most important tasks that research can possibly set itself In the 
actuality of daily experience we all know perfectly well that the way of 
speaking is one of the most distinctive traits in present-day man — examples 
are legion, each of us knows any number of them In Alexandria the same 
Greek was spoken in the most dissimilar race-modes, as we can see even to-day 
from the script of the texts In North America the native-born speak exactly 
alike, whether in English, in German, or for that matter in Indian. What m 
the speech of East-European Jews is a race-trait of the land, and present there- 
fore in Russian also, and what is a race-trait of the blood common to all Jews, 
independent of thcit habitat and them hosts, in their speaking of any of the 
European “mother* ‘-tongues? What in detail are the relations of the sound- 
formations, the accentuations, the placing of words? 

But science has completely failed to note that race is not the same for rooted 
plants as it is for mobile animals, that with the microcosmic side of life a 
fresh group of characters appears, and that for the animal world it is decisive. 
Nor again has it perceived that a completely different significance must be at- 
tached to “races** when the word denotes subdivisions w^thm the integral race 
""Man *' With its talk of adaptation and of inheritance it sets up a soulless 
causal concatenation of superficial characters, and blots out the fact that here 
the blood and there the power of the land over the blood arc expressing them- 
selves — secrets that cannot be inspected and measured, but only livmgly ex- 
perienced and felt from eye to eye. 

Nor are the scientists at one as to the relative rank of these superficial 
characters amongst themselves. Blumenbach classified the races of man ac- 
cording to skull-forms, Friedrich Muller a true German) by hair and lan- 
guage-structure, Topinard (as a true Frenchman) by skin-colour and shape of 
nose, and Huxley (as a true Englishman) by, so to say, sport characteristics. 
This last is undoubtedly in itself a very suitable criterion, but any judge of 
horses would tell him that brccd-charactcristics cannot be hit off by scientific 
terminology. These descriptions** of races arc without exception as worthless 
as the descriptions of “ wanted * ’ men on which policemen exercise their theoreti- 
cal knowledge of men. 

Obviously, the chaotic in the total expression of the human body is not in 
the least realized. Quite apart from smell (which for the Chinese, for example. 
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is a most characteristic mark of race) and sound (the sound of speech, song, 
and, above all, laughter, which enables us accuratelf to sense deep differences 
inaccessible to scientific method) the profusion of images before the eye is so 
embarrassingly rich in details, either actually visible or sensible to the inner 
vision, that the possibility of marshalling them under a few aspects is simply 
unthinkable And all these sides to the picture, all these traits composing it, 
are independent of one another and have each their individual history. There 
are cases in which the bony structure (and paiticuiarly the skull-form) com- 
pletely alter without the expression of the fleshy parts — i e , the face — be- 
coming different The brothers and sisters of the same family may all present 
almost every differentia posited by Blumenbach, Muller, and Huxley, and yet 
the identity of their living race-expression may be patent to anyone who looks 
at them. Still more frequent is similarity of bodily build accompanied by 
thorough diversity of living expression — I need only mention the immeasur- 
able difference between genuine peasant-stock, like the Frisians or the Bretons, 
and genuine city-stock ^ But besides the energy of the blood — which coins 
the same living features (“family*’ traits) over and over again for centuries — 
and the power of the soil — evidenced in its stamp of man — there is that 
mysterious cosmic force of the syntony of close human connexions What is 
called the “ Versehen* of a pregnant woman ^ is only a particular and not very 
important instance of the workings of a very deep and powerful formative 
principle inherent in all that is of the race side. It is a matter of common 
observation that elderly married people become strangely like one another, 
although probably Science with its measuring instruments would “prove” 
the exact opposite It is impossible to exaggerate th*: formative power of this 
living pulse, this strong inward feeling for the perfection of one’s own type 
The feeling for race-beauty — so opposite to the conscious taste of ripe urbans 
for lotcllectual-mdividual traits of beauty — is immensely strong in primitive 
men, and for that very reason never emerges into their consciousness But 
such a feeling is race-forming It undoubtedly moulded the warrior- and hero- 
type of a nomad tribe more and more definitely on one bodily ideal^ so that it 
would have been quite unambiguous to speak of the race-figure of Romans or 
Ostrogoths. The same is true of any ancient nobility — filled with a strong 
and deep sense of its own unity, it achieves the formation of a bodily ideal. 
Comradeship breeds races. French noblesse and Prussian Landadel arc genuine 
race-denotations. But it is just this, too, that has bred the types of the Euro- 

* In this connexion it ought to be someone's business to undertake physiognomic studies upon 
the massy, thoroughly pcasantish, Roman busts, the portraits of Early Gothic, those of the Re- 
naissance, already visibly urban, and, most of all, the polite English portraiture from the latc- 
cighteenth century onward The great galleries of “ancestors’* contain an endless wealth of 
material. 

® The sudden fear of some animal or object seen, believed to result m her child’s bearing the mark 
of It Cf, Jacob and the speckled cattle (Gcacsis xxx, 37). The attitude of biologists to this 
question is not negative, but non-committal — Tr, 
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pcan Jew, with his immense race-energy and his thousand years of ghetto Jife, 
and it always will forge a population into a race whenever it has stood for long 
together spiritually firm and united in the presence of its Destiny. Where a 
race-ideal exists, as it does, supremely, in the Early period of the Culture — 
the Vedic, the Homeric, the knightly times of the Hohenstaufen — the yearn- 
ing of a ruling class towards this ideal, its will to be just so and not otherwise, 
operates (quite independently of the choosing of wives) towards actualizing 
this ideal and eventually achieves it Further, there is a statistical aspect of the 
matter which has received far less attention than it should For every human 
being alive to-day there were a million ancestors even m a b. 1300 and ten 
million in A D 1000. This means that every Geiman now living, without 
exception, is a blood-relative of every European of the age of the Crusades 
and that the relationship becomes a hundred and a thousand times more in- 
tensely close as we narrow the limits of its field, so that within twenty genera- 
tions or less the population of a land grows together into om smgle family, 
and this, together with the choice and voice of the blood that courses through 
the generations, ever driving congeners into one another's arms, dissolving and 
breaking marriages, evading or forcing all obstacles of custom, leads to in- 
numerable procreations that in utter unconsciousness fulfil the will of the race. 

Primarily, this applies to the vegetal race-traits, the “physiognomy of 
position,'* as apart from movement of the mobile — le., everything which 
does not differ in the living and in the dead animal-body and cannot but ex- 
press Itself even in stiffened members There is undoubtedly something cog- 
nate in the growth of an ilex or a Lombardy poplar and that of a man — 
“thickset,** “slim/* “drooping,*’ and so forth Similarly, the outline of 
the back of a dromedary, or the striping of a tiger- or zebra-skin is a vegetal 
face-mark. And so, too, are the motion-actions of nature upon and with a creature 
— a birch-tree or a delicately built child, which both sway in the wind, an 
oak with its splintered crown, the steady circles or frightened fluttermgs of 
birds m the storm, all belong to the plant side of race But on which side of 
the line do such characters stand when blood and soil contend for the inner fom of the 
“ transplanted*" spectes, human or animal? And how much of the constitution of 
the soul, the social code, the house, is of this kind? 

It is quite another picture that presents itself when wc attune ourselves to 
receive the impressions of the purely animal The difference between plant- 
wise being and animalwisc waking-being (to recall what has been said earlier) 
IS such that we are here concerned, not simply with waking-bcing itself and its 
language, but with the combination of cosmic and microcosmic to form a freely 
moving body, a microcosm vts-h-ms a macrocosm, whose independent life- 
activity possesses an expression peculiar to itself, which makes use in part of 
the organs of waking-consciousness and which — as the corals show — is 
mostly lost again with the cessation of mobility. 
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If the race'-cxpression of the plant consists predominantly in the physi- 
ognomy of position, the animal-expression resides in a physiognomy of movement 

— namely, m the form as having motion, in the motion itself, and in the set of 
the limbs as figuring the motion Of this race-expression not very much is 
revealed in the sleeping animal, and far less still in the dead animal, whose parts 
the scientist explores, we have practically nothing to learn now about the 
skeleton of the vertebrate Hence it is that in vertebrates the limbs are more 
expressive than the bones Hence it is that the limb-masses are the true seat of 
expressiveness in contrast to the ribs and skull-bones — the )aw being an 
exception in that its structure discloses the character of the animaTs food, 
whereas the plant’s nutrition is a mere process of nature Hence it is, again, that 
the insect’s skeleton, which clothes its body, is fuller of expression than the 
bird’s, which is clothed by its body It is pre-eminently the organs of the outer 
sheath that more and more forcefully gather the race-expression to themselves 

— the eye, not as a thing of form and colour, but as glance and expressive 
Visage; the mouth, which becomes through the usage of speech the expression 
of understanding; and the head (not the skull), with its lineaments formed by 
the flesh, which has become the very throne of the non-vegetable side of life 
Consider how, on the one hand, we breed orchids and roses and, on the other, 
wc breed horses and dogs — and would like human beings to be bred, too 
But it is not, I repeat, the mathematical form of the visible parts, but ex- 
clusively the expression of the movement, that displays this physiognomy. 
When we seize at a glance the race-expression of a motionless man, it is because 
our experienced eye secs the appropriate motion already potentially in the 
limbs. The real race-appearance of a bison, a trout, a golden eagle, is not to be 
reproduced by any reckoning of the creature’s plane or solid dimensions, and 
the deep attractiveness that they possess for the creative artist comes precisely 
from the fact that the secret of race can reveal itself m the picture hy way of the 
soul and not by any mere imitation of the visible One has to see and, seeing, 
to feel how the immense energy of this life concentrates upon head and neck, 
how it speaks in the bloodshot eye, in the short compact horn, in the ” aqui- 
line” beak and profile of the bird of prey — to mention one or two only of the 
innumerable points that cannot be communicated by words and are only ex- 
pressible, by me for you, in the language of an art. 

But with such hall-marks as those quoted, characterizing the noblest sorts 
of animals, we come very near to the concept of race which enables us to per- 
ceive within the type “mankind” differences of a higher sort than cither the 
vegetable or the animal — differences that are spiritual rather, and eo ipso 
less accessible to scientific methods The coarse characters of the skeletal 
structure have ceased to possess independent importance Already Retzius 
(d. i860) had put an end to the belief of Biumenbach that race and skull- 
formation arc coincident, and J Ranke summarizes his tenets in these 
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words. ^ What in point of variety of sknll-formation is displayed by mankind 
in general is displayed also on the smaller scale by every tribe (V olksstamm) 
and even by many fair-sized communities — a union of the different skull-form? 
with the extremes led up to through finely graduated intermediate forms/’ 
No one would deny that it is reasonable to seek for ideal basic forms, but the 
researcher ought not to lose sight of the fact that these are ideals and that, 
for all the objectivity of his measurements, it is his taste that really fixes his 
limits and his classification. Much more important than any attempts to 
discover an ordering principle is the fact that withm the unit ** humanity” all 
these forms occur and have occurred from the earliest ice-timcs, that they 
have never markedly varied, and that they are found indiscriminately even 
within the same families The one certain result of science is that observed 
by Ranke, that when skull-forms are arranged serially with respect to transi- 
tions, certain averages emerge which are characteristic not of “race,” but of 
the land. 

In reality, the race-expression of a human head can associate itself with 
any conceivable skull-form, the decisive clement being not the bone, but the 
flesh, the look, the play of feature Since the days of Romanticism we have 
spoken of an "Indogermanic” race. But is there such a thing as an Aryan or 
a Semitic skulP Can we distinguish Celtic and Frankish skulls, or even Boer 
and KaflBr? And if not, what may not the earth have witnessed in the way of 
history unknown to us, for which not the slightest evidences, but only bones, 
remain! How unimportant these are for that which we call race in higher 
mankind can be shown by a drastic experiment. Take a set of men with every 
conceivable race-difference, and, while mentally picturing “race,” observe 
them in an X-ray apparatus The result is simply comic. As soon as light is 
let through it, *‘race” vanishes suddenly and completely. 

It cannot be too often repeated, moreover, that the little that is really 
illustrative in skeletal structure is a growth of the landscape and never a func- 
tion of the blood Elliot Smith in Egypt and von Luschen in Crete have ex- 
amined an immense material yielded by graves ranging from the Stone Age to 
the present day. From the “Sea-peoples” of the middle of the second millen- 
nium B.c to the Arabs and the Turks one human stream after another has passed 
over this region, but the average bone-structure has remained unaltered. It 
would be true, in a measure, to say that “race” has travelled as flesh over the 
fixed skeleton-form of the land ^ The Alpine region to-day contains “peoples** 

* J Ranke, Dfr Cx 9 iO» P 2.05 

2 This suggestive sentence should, of course, be read with its reservation The cranial evi- 
dences of Crete are highly illustrative in this connexion, they would not indeed be trusted by a 
modern historian without weighty collateral evidence, but here this evidence exists Up to the 
latter part of Middle Minoan, the “long” head predominated heavily, not only from the outset, 
but increasingly as the Culture rose, until it included two-thirds of the whole, intermediates forming 
a quarter and “short” heads a mere handful But from about the time of the catastrophic fail of 
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of the most diverse origins — Teuton, Latin, Slav — and we need only glance 
backward to discover Etruscans and Huns there also Tribe follows tribe 
But the skeletal structure in the mankind of the region in general is ever the 
same, and only on the edges, towards the plains, does it gradually disappear 
in favour of other forms, which are themselves likewise fixed As to race, 
therefore, and the race-wanderings of primitive men, the famous finds of pre- 
historic bones, Neanderthal to Aungnacian, prove nothing Apart from some 
conclusions from the jaw-bone as to the kinds of food eaten, they merely indi- 
cate the basic land-form that is found there to this day 

Once more, it is the mysterious power of the soil, demonstrable at once in 
every living being as soon as we discover a criterion independent of the heavy 
hand of the Darwinian age The Romans brought the vine from the South to 
the Rhine, and there it has certainly not visibly — 1 e , botanically — changed 
But in this instance “race” can be determined in other ways There is a soil- 
born difference not merely between Southern and Northern, between Rhine 
and Moselle wines, but even between the products of every different site on 
every different hill-sidc, and the same holds good for every other high-grade 
vegetable “race," such as tea and tobacco. Aroma, a genuine growth of the 
country-side, is one of the hall-marks (all the more significant because they 
cannot be measured) of true race But noble races of men are differentiated in 
just the same intellectual way as noble wines There is a like element, only 
sensible to the finest perceptions, a faint aroma in every form, that underneath 
all higher Culture connects the Etruscans and the Renaissance in Tuscany,^ and 
the Sumerians, the Persians of 500 b.c., and the Persians of Islam on the Tigris 
None of this is accessible to a science that measures and weighs It exists 
for the feelings — with a plain certainty and at the first glance — but not 
for the savant’s treatment And the conclusion to which I come is that Race, 
like Time and Destiny, is a decisive element in every question of life, something 
which everyone knows clearly and definitely so long as he does not try to set 
himself to comprehend it by way of rational — i e , soulless — dissection 
and ordering. Race, Time, and Destiny belong together. But the moment 
scientific thought approaches them, the word “Time" acquires the significance 

Late Mmoan II, the long heads fall to a startlingly low figure, while intermediates account for 
half, and short heads for more than a third It marks the end of Mmoan Civilization and the com- 
ing of the Achaeans But just as the Mmoan skull held its own throughout the Mmoan Age, so 
now, after its fall, the short head maintained itself, as stated m the text, through all subsequent 
vicissitudes, from the “Sea-peoples” through Roman, Arab, and Turk, to this day Thus the Cretan 
landscape has had two skull-types successively, but the change from one to the other occurred m 
connexion with an immense cataclysm, nothing less than the collapse of a Civilization The 
rough deduction that seems to emerge from this case is that a great Culture holds its skull, no 
doubt in the course of its striving towards ideal physical type of its own (sec p. 12.7), but that where 
that major organism docs not exist, the skull endures as the land endures and the peasant endures. 
This applies also to the Alpine tcgion, which has received the deposit of migrations, but has never 
been the centre of a high Culture — Tr. 

1 Cf. D Raodall-Maclvcr, Tht Etruscans (1918), Ch. I — Tr. 
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of a dimension, the word "Destiny’' that of causal connexion, while Race, 
for which even at that stage of scientific askests we still retain a very sure feeling, 
becomes an incomprehensible chaos of unconnected and heterogeneous char- 
acters that (under headings of land, period, culture, stock) interpenetrate 
without end and without law Some adhere toughiy and permanently to a 
stock and are transmissible, others glide over a population like mere cloud- 
shadows, and many are, as it were, daemons of the land, which possess everyone 
who inhabits it for as long as he stays in it Some expel one another, some 
seek one another A strict classification of races — the ambition of all ethnol- 
ogy — is impossible The attempt is foredoomed from the start, as it contra- 
dicts this very essence of the racial, and every systematic lay-out always has 
been and will be, inevitably, a falsification and misapprehension of the nature of 
Its subject Race, in contrast to speech, is unsystematic through and through* 
In the last resort every individual man and every individual moment of his 
existence have their own race And therefore the only mode of approach to the 
Totem side is, not classification, but physiognomic fact. 

IV 

He who would penetrate into the essence of language should begin by 
putting aside all the philologist’s apparatus and observe how a hunter speaks 
to his dog The dog follows the outstretched finger He listens, tense, to 
the sound of the word, but shakes his head — this kind of man-speech he does 
not understand Then he makes one or two sentences to indicate hts idea; 
he stands still and barks, which in his language is a sentence containing the 
question* “Is that what Master means?” Then, still in dog language, he 
expresses his pleasure at finding that he was right. In just the same way two 
men who do not really possess a single word in common seek to understand 
one another When a country parson explains something to a peasant-woman, 
he looks at her keenly, and, unconsciously, he puts into his look the essence 
that she would certainly never be able to understand from a parsonic mode of 
expression The locutions of to-day, without exception, arc capable of com- 
prehension only in association with other modes of speech — adequate by 
themselves they are not, and never have been* 

If the dog, now, wants something, he wags his tail, impatient of Master’s 
stupidity in not understanding this perfectly distinct and expressive speech, 
he adds a vocal expression — he barks — and finally an expression of attitude 
— he mimes or makes signs Here the man is the obtuse one who has not yet 
learned to talk 

Finally something very remarkable happens When the dog has exhausted 
every other device to comprehend the various speeches of his master, he sud- 
denly plants himself squarely, and his eye bores into the eye of the human. 
Something deeply mysterious is happening here — the immediate contact 
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of Ego SLtii Tu The look emancipates from the limitations of waking-con- 
sciousness Being understands itself without signs. Here the dog has become 
a ** judge of men, looking his opposite straight in the eye and grasping, 
behind the speech, the speaker 

Languages of these kinds we habitually use without being conscious of the 
fact. The infant speaks long before it has learned its first word, and the 
grown-up talks with it without even thinking of the ordinary meanings of the 
words he or she is using — that is, the sound-forms in this case subserve a lan- 
guage that IS quite other than that of words. Such languages also have their 
groups and dialects; they, too, can be learned, mastered, and misunderstood, 
and they are so indispensable to us that verbal language would mutiny if we 
were to attempt to make it do all the work without assistance from tone- and 
gesture-language. Even our script, which is verbal language for the eye, would 
be almost incomprehensible but for the aid that it gets from gesture-language in 
the form of punctuation 

It IS the fundamental mistake of linguistic science that it confuses language 
in general with human word-language — and that not merely theoretically, 
but habitually m the practical conduct of all its investigations. As a result, 
it has remained immensely ignorant of the vast profusion of speech-modes 
of different kinds that arc in common use amongst beasts and men The do- 
main of speech, taken as a whole, is far wider, and verbal speech, with its inca- 
pacity to stand alone (an incapacity not wholly shaken off, even now) has really 
a much more modest part in it, than its students have observed As to the 
“origin of human speech/' the very phrase implies a wrong enunciation 
of the problem. Verbal speech — for that is what is meant — never had 
origins at all in the sense here postulated It is not primary, and it is not 
unitary. The vast importance to which it has attained, since a certain stage in 
man's history, must not deceive us as to its position in the history of free- 
moving entity An investigation into speech certainly ought not to begin 
with man. 

But the idea of a beginning for animal language, too, is erroneous. Speaking 
is so closely bound up with the living being of the animal (in contradiction 
to the mere being of the plant) that not even unicellular creatures devoid of all 
sense-organs can be conceived of as speechless. To be a microcosm in the 
macrocosm is one and the same thing as having a power to communicate oneself 
to another To speak of a beginning of speech in animal history is meaningless. . 
For that microcosmic existences are m plurality is a matter of simple self-evidence. 
To speculate on other possibilities is mere waste of time. Granted that Dar- 
winian fancies about an original generation and first pairs of ancestors belong 
with the Victorian rearguard and should be left there, still the fact remains 
that swarms also are awake and aware, inwardly and livingly sensible, of a 
“we," and reaching out to one another for linkages of waking-consciousness. 
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Wakitig-bcing is activity m the extended; and, further, is willed activity. 
This IS the distinction between the movements of a microcosm and the me*- 
chanical mobility of the plant, the animaf, or the man in the plant-state — 
ix , asleep. Consider the animal activity of nutrition, procreation, defence, 
attack — one side of it regularly consists in getting into touch with the macro- 
cosm by means of the senses, whether it be the undifFcrentiated sensitivity of 
the unicellular creature or the vision of a highly developed eye that is in ques- 
tion. Here there is a definite wtll to remve tmfresston, this we call onentatioo. 
But, besides, there exists from the beginning a will to produce mpresston m the 
other — what we call expression — and with that, at once, we have speaking 
as an actmty of the anmal wakmg-consaousness Since then nothing fundamentally 
new has supervened The world-languages of high Civilizations are nothing 
but exceedingly refined expositions of potentialities that were all implicitly 
contained in the fact of willed impressions of unicellular creatures upon one 
another, 

But the foundations of this fact he in the primary feeling of fear. The wak- 
ing-consciousness makes a cleft in the cosmic, projects a space between particu- 
lars, and alienates them. To feel oneself alone is one’s first impression in the 
daily awakening, and hence the primitive impulse to crowd together in 
the midst of this alien world, to assure oneself sensibly of the proximity of the 
other, to seek a conscious connexion with him. The ‘*thou” is deliverance 
from the fear of the being-alone The discovery of the Thou^ the sense of another 
self resolved organically and spiritually out of the world of the alien, is the 
grand moment in the early history of the animal. Thereupon animals are. 
One has only to look long and carefully into the tiny world of a water-droplet 
under the microscope to be convinced that the discovery of the Thou, and with 
ft that of the I has been taking place here in its simplest imaginable form. These 
tiny creatures know not only the Other, but also the Others, they possess not 
merely waking-consciousness but also relations of waking-consciousness, and 
therewith not only expression, but the elements of an speech. 

It IS well to recall here the distinction between the two great speech-groups. 
Expression-speech treats the Other as witness, and aims purely at effects upon 
him, while communication-speech regards him as a collocutor and expects 
him to answer. To understand means to receive impressions with one’s own 
feeling of their significance, and it is on this that the effect of the highest form 
of human expression-speech, art, depends ^ To come to an understanding, 
to hold a conversation, postulates that the Other’s feeling of significances is 
the same as one’s own The elementary unit of an expression-speech before 
witnesses is called the Motive Command of the motive is the basis of all 

^ Aft IS fully developed m the animals. So far as man can get at it by way of analogy, it consists 
for them m rhythmic movement dance”) and sound-formation (‘‘song”) But this is by no 
means the limit of artistic impression m the ammai itself 
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expression-technique On the other hand, the impression produced for the 
purpose of an understanding is called the Sign, and is the elementary unit of all 
communication-technique — including, therefore, at the highest level, human 
speech 

Of the extensiveness of both these speech-w^orlds in the waking-conscious- 
ness of man we to-day can scarcely form an idea Expression-speech, which 
appears in the earliest times with all the religious seriousness of the Taboo, 
includes not only weighty and strict ornament — which m the beginning 
coincides completely with the idea of art and makes every stiff, inert thing into 
a vehicle of the expression — but also the solemn ceremonial — whose web 
of formulx spreads over the whole of public life, and even over that of the 
family ^ — and the language of costume, which is contained m clothing, 
tattooing, and personal adornment, all of which have a m/form significance 
The investigators of the nineteenth century vainly attempted to trace the origin 
of clothing to the feeling of shame or to utilitarian motives It is in fact in- 
telligible only as the means of an expression-speech, and as such it is developed 
to a grandiose level in all the high Civilizations, including our own of to-day. 
We need only think of the dominant part played by the “mode” in our whole 
public life and doings, the regulation attire for important occasions, the nuances 
of wear for this and that social function, the wedding-dress, mourning, of 
the military uniform, the priest’s robes, orders and decorations, mitre and 
tonsure, periwig and queue, powder, rings, styles of hairdressing, of all the 
significant displays and concealments of person, the costume of the mandarin 
and the senator, the odalisque and the nun, of the court-state of Nero, Saladin 
and Montezuma — not to mention the details of peasant costumes, the lan- 
guage of flowers, colours, and precious stones As for the language of religion, 
it is superfluous to mention it, for all this is religion 

The communication-languages, in which every kind of sense-impression 
that It is possible to conceive more or less participates, have gradually evolved 
(so far as the peoples of the higher Cultures are concerned) three outstanding 
signs — picture, sound, and gesture, which in the script-speech of the Western 
Civilization have crystallized into a unit of letter, word, and punctuation mark 

In the course of this long evolution there comes about at the last the de- 
tachment of spaktng from speech Of all processes in the history of language, 
none has a wider bearing than this Originally all motives and signs arc un- 
questionably the product of the moment and meant only for a single individual 
act of the active waking-consciousness Their actual and their felt and willed 
significances are one and the same But this is no longer so when a definite stock 
of Signs offers itself for the living act of giving the sign, for with that not only 

^ Jesus says to the Seventy whom he is sending out on mission “And salute no man on the 
way” (Luke x, 4), The ceremonial of gfccting on the high-road is so complicated that people in 
a hurry have to omit it. A. Bcrtholct, Kulturgeschscbu Israels (1919), p 
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is the activity difFerentiated from its means, but the means arc differentiated 
from thetr significance The unity of the two not Only ceases to be a matter of 
scif-evidence, it ceases even to be a possibility The feeling of significance is a 
living feeling and, like everything else belonging with Time and Destiny, 
it IS uniquely occurring and non-reciirnng No sign, however well known 
and habitually used, is ever repeated with exactly the same connotation, and 
hence it is that originally no sign ever recuired in the same form The domain 
of the rigid sign is unconditionally one of things-become of the pure extended, 
it is not an organism, but a system, which possesses its own causal logic and brings 
the 11 reconcilable opposition of space and time, intellect and mood, also into 
the waking connexions of two beings 

This fixed stock of signs and motives, with its ostensibly fixed meanings, 
must be acquired by learning and practice if one wishes to belong to the com- 
munity of waking-consciousncss with which it is associated. The necescary 
concomitant of speech divorced from speaking ts the notion of the school This if fulJy 
developed in the higher animals, and in every self-contained religion, every 
art, every society, it is presupposed as the background of the believer, the 
artist, the “well-brought-up” human being And from this point each com- 
munity has Its sharply defined frontier, to be a member one must know its 
language — 1 e , its articles of faith, its ethics, its rules In counterpoint and 
Catholicism alike, bliss is not to be compassed by mere feeling and goodwill. 
Culture means a hitherto unimagmcd intensification of the depth and strictness 
of the form-language in every department, for each individual belonging to it, 
it consists — as his personal Culture, religious, ethical, social, artistic — in a 
lifelong process of education and training for this life And consequently in all 
great arts, in the great Churches, mysteries and orders, there is reached such 
a command of form as astonishes the human being himself, and ends by break- 
ing Itself under the stress of its own exigences — whereupon, in every Culture 
alike, there is set up (expressly or tacitly) the slogan of a “return to nature ” 
This maestna extends also to verbal language Side by side with the social 
polish of the period of the Tyranms or of the troubadours, with the fugues of 
Bach and the vase-paintings of Exekias,^ we have the art of Attic oratory and 
that of French conversation, both presupposing, like any other art, a strict 
and carefully matured convention and a long and exacting training of the 
individual. 

Metaphysically the significance of this scparating-off of a set language can 
hardly be over-estimated The daily practice of intercourse in settled forms, 
and the command of the entire waking-consciousness through such forms — 
of which there is no longer a sensed process of formation ad hoc, but which arc 

’ Exekias — represented m the British Museum by his “ AchijJes and Pcnthcsilca*’ (Enty. Brst , 
XI ed , article “Ceramics," Plate I) — stands at the end ol Black Figure as the master of the possi- 
bilities of refinement in it — on the verge of the stylc-changc to Red Figure, yet apart from it Se- 
bastian Bach IS his “contemporary “ — Tn 
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)ust simply there, and require understanding in the strictest sense of the word 
— lead to an ever-sharper distinction between understanding and feeling within 
the waking-consciousness. An incipient language is felt understandingly; 
the practice of speaking requires one, first, to feel the known speech-medium 
and, secondly, to understand the intention put into it on this occasion Con- 
sequently the kernel of ail schooling lies in the acquisition of elements of 
knowledge Every Church proclaims unhesitatingly that not feeling but 
knowledge leads into its ways of salvation, all true artistry rests on the 
sure knowledge of forms that the individual has not to discover, but to learn 
Understanding’* is knowledge conceived of as a being It is that which is 
completely alien to blood, race, time, from the opposition of rigid speech to 
coursing blood and developing history come the negative ideals of the absolute, 
the eternal, the universally valid — the ideals of Church and School. 

But just this, in the last analysis, makes languages incomplete and leads to 
the eternal contradiction between what is in fact spoken and what was willed 
or meant by the speaking We might indeed say that lies came into the world 
with the separation of speech from speaking The signs are fixed, but not so 
their meaning — from the outset we feel that this is so, then we know it, 
and finally we turn our knowledge to account. It is an old, old, experience 
that when one wills to say something, the words “fair* one (versagen, mis-say), 
that one docs not “express oneself aright*’ and in fact says something other 
than what was meant, that one may speak accurately and be understood 
inaccurately. And so finally we get to the art — which is widespread even 
amongst animals (c g., cats) — of “using words to conceal thoughts ** One 
says not everything, one says something quite different, one speaks formally 
about nothing, one talks briskly to cover the fact that one has said something. 
Or one imitates the speech of another. The red-backed shrike (Lantus colluno) 
imitates the strophes of small song-birds in order to lure them This is a well- 
known hunter’s dodge, but here again established motives and signs are prec- 
edent for It, just as much as they arc a condition for the faking in antiques or 
the forgery of a signature And all these traits, met with in attitude and mien 
as in handwriting and verbal utterance, reappear in the language of every 
religion, every art, every society — we need only refer to the ideas expressed 
by the words “hypocrite,** “orthodox,** “heretic,” the English “cant,” 
the secondary senses of “diplomat,” “Jesuit,” ** actor,” the masks and wan- 
nesses of polite society, and the painting of to-day, in which nothing is honest 
more and which in every gallery offers the eye untruth in every imaginable 
form. 

In a language that one stammers, one cannot be a diplomat. But in the real 
command of a language there is the danger that the relation between the 
means and the meaning may be made into a new means. There arises an in- 
tellectual art of plaj/mg with expression, practised by the Alexandrines and the 
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Romantics — by Theocritus and Brcntano in lyric poetry, by Reger in music, 
by Kierkegaard in religion 

Finally, speech and truth exclude one another ^ And m fact this is )ust what 
brings up, m the age of fixed language, the typical “)udgc of men,** who is 
all race and knows how to take the being that is speaking To look a man 
keenly in the eyes, to size up the speaker behind the stump speech or the philo- 
sophical discourse, to know behind the prayer the heart, and behind the common 
good-tone the more intimate levels of social importance — and that instan- 
taneously, immediately, and with the self-evident certainty that characterizes 
everything cosmic — that is what is lacking to the real Taboo-man, for whom 
one language at any rate carries conviction. A priest who is also a diplomat 
cannot be genuinely a priest An ethical philosopher of the Kant stamp is 
never a “judge of men *’ 

The man who lies in his verbal utterances betrays himself, without observing 
it, in his demeanour. One who uses demeanour to dissimulate with betrays 
himself in his tone It is precisely because rigid speech separates means and 
intent that it never carries it off with the keen appraiser The adept reads 
between the lines and understands a man as soon as he secs his walk or his 
handwriting. The deeper and more intimate a spiritual communion, the more 
readily it dispenses with signs and linkages through waking-consciousness 
A real comiadcship makes itself understood with few words, a real faith is 
silent altogether. The purest symbol of an understanding that has again got 
beyond language is the old peasant couple sitting in the evening in front of 
their cottage and entertaining one another without a word's being passed, 
each knowing what the other is thinking and feeling Words would only 
disturb the harmony. From such a state of reciprocal understanding some- 
thing or other reaches back, far beyond the collective existence of the higher 
animal-world, deep in the primeval history of free-moving life. Here deliver- 
ance from the waking-consciousness is, at moments, very nearly achieved. 

V 

Of all the signs that have come to be fixed, none has led to greater conse- 
quences than that which in its present state we call “word.** It belongs, no 
doubt, to the purely human history of speech, but nevertheless the idea, or at 
any rate the conventional idea, of an “origin’* of verbal language is as mean- 
ingless and barren as that of a zero-point for speech generally A precise 
beginning is inconceivable for the latter because it is compresent with and con- 
tained m the essence of the microcosm, and for the former because it presup- 

^ “AH forms, even those that are most felt, contain an element of untruth** (Goethe) In sys- 
tematic philosophy the intent of the thinker coincides neither with the written words nor with 
the understanding of his readers, as it consists in his thinking meanings into words m the course 
of using the words themselves (da es tm Dmhn m W<trth€Jeutmgm tit, m Verlauf der Datmllun^ mtt 
Itch selhsi), ^ 
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poses many fully developed kinds of communication-specch and constitutes 
only one element — though in the end the dominant element — of a slow^ and 
quiet evolution It is a fundamental error in all theories (however diametrically 
opposed to each other) like those of Wundt and of jespersen ^ that they inves- 
tigate speaking in words as if it were something new and self-contained, which 
inevitably leads them into a radically false psychology In reality verbal 
language is a very late phenomenon, not a young shoot, but the last blossom 
borne by one of the ramifications of the parent stem of all vocal speeches 

In actuality a pure word-speech does not exist No one speaks without 
employing, in addition to the set vocabulary, quite other modes of speech, 
such as emphasis, rhythm, and facial play, which are much more primary than 
the language of the word, and with which, moreover, it has become completely 
intertwined It is highly necessary, therefore, to avoid regarding the ensemble 
of present-day word-languages, with its extreme structural intricacy, as an 
inner unity with a homogeneous history. Every word-language known to us 
has very different sides, and each of these sides has its own Destiny within the 
history of the whole There is not one sense-perception that would be wholly 
irrelevant to an adequate history of the use of words Further, we must dis- 
tinguish very strictly between vocal and verbal languages, the former is 
familiar even to the simpler genera of animals, the latter is in certain char- 
acters — individual characters, it is true, but all the more significant for that 
— a radically different thing For every animal voice-language, further, ex- 
pression-motives (a roar of anger) and communication-signs (a cry of warning) 
can be clearly distinguished, and doubtless the same may be said of the earliest 
words But was it, then, as an expression- or as a communication-language 
that verbal language arost"^ Was it in quite primitive conditions, independent, 
more or less, of any and every visual language such as picture and gesture^ 
To such questions we have no answer, since we have no inkling of what the 
pre-forms of the “word,** properly so called, were Naive indeed is the phi- 
lology which uses what we of to-day call “primitive” languages (in reality, 
incomplete pictures of very late language-conditions) as premisses for con- 
clusions as to the origin of words and the Word The word is in them an 
already established, highly developed, and self-evident means — i e , precisely 
what anything “originally*’ is not. 

There can be no doubt that the sign which made it possible for the future 
word-language to detach itself from the general vocal speech of the animal world 
was that which I call “name** — a vocal image serving to denote a Something 
in the world-around, which was felt as a being, and by the act of naming 
became a numcn,^ It is unnecessary to speculate as to how the first names came 

* Jespersen deduces language from poesy, dance, and particularly courtship Progress m Lan^ 
gmge (1894). p. 357 

* See Vdl I, p 80 -- Tr 
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to be — no human speech accessible to us at this time of day gives us the least 
point d*appui here. But, contrary to the view of modern research, I consider 
that the decisive turn came not from a change of the throat-formation or from 
a peculiarity of sound-formation or from any other physiological factor — 
if any such changes ever took place at all, it would be the race side that they 
would affect — not even an increased capacity for self-expression by existing 
means, like, say, the transition from word to sentence (H. Paul but a profound 
spiritual change. With the Name comes a new world-outlook And if speech 
in general is the child of fear, of the unfathomable terror that wells up when 
the waking-consciousness is presented with the facts, that impels all creatures 
together in the longing to prove each other's reality and proximity — then 
the first word, the Name, is a mighty leap upward The Name grazes the 
meaning of consciousness and the source of fear alike The world is not merely 
existent, a secret is felt in it Above and apart from the more ordinary objects 
of expression- and communication-language, man names that which ts enigmatic. 
It is the beast that knows no enigmas Man cannot think too solemnly, 
reverently, of this first name-giving. It was not well always to speak the name, 
It should be kept secret, a dangerous power dwelt in it With the name the step 
iS taken from the everyday physical of the beast to the metaphysical of man It was 
the greatest turning-point in the history of the human soul Our epistemology 
is accustomed to set speech and thought side by side, and it is quite right, if we 
take into consideration only the languages that are still accessible at the present 
day. But I believe that we can go much deeper than this and say that with 
the Name religion in the proper sense, definite religion in the midst of formless 
quasi-religious awe, came into being. Religion in this sense means religious 
thought It IS the new conception of the creative understanding emancipated 
from sensation. We say, in a very significant idiom, that we “reflect on,“ 
“think ovsrf" something With the understanding of things-named the for- 
mation of a higher world, above all sensational existence, is begun — “ higher “ 
both according to obvious symbolism and in reference to the position of the 
head which man guesses (often with painful distinctness) to be the home of 
his thoughts. It gives to the primary feeling of fear both an object and a glimpse 
of liberation On this religious first thought all the philosophical, scholarly, 
scientific thought of later times has been and remains dependent for its very 
deepest foundations 

These first names we have to think of as quite separate and individual 
elements m the stock of signs of a highly developed sound- and gesture-language, 
the richness of which we can no longer imagine, since these other means have 
come to be subordinate to the word-languages, and their further developments 

^ Scotcnce-likc complexes of sound arc known also to the dog When the Australian dingo 
reverted from domestication to the wild state, he reverted also from the house-dog’s bark to the 
wolf’s howl — a phenomenon that indicate^ a transition to very much simpler sound-signs, but 
has nothing to do with ’’words.” 
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have been m dependent connexion therewith ^ One thing, however, was assured 
when the name inaugurated the transformation and spiritualization of com- 
munication-technique — the pre-eminence of the eye over the other sense- 
organs Man’s awakeness and awareness was in an illuminated space, his 
depth-experience ^ was a radiation outward towards light-sources and light- 
resistances, and he conceived of his ego as a middle point in the light. 
“Visible” or “invisible” was the alternative which governed the state of 
understanding in which the first names arose Were the first nurntna, perhaps, 
things of the light-world that were felt, heard, observed in their effects, but not 
seen^ No doubt the group of names, like everything else that marks a turning- 
point in the course of world-happenings, must have developed both rapidly and 
powerfully. The entire light-world, in which everything possesses the proper- 
ties of position and duration in space, was — in the midst of what tensions of 
cause and effect, thing and property, object and subject ^ — very soon listed 
with innumerable names, and so anchored in the memory, for what we now 
call “memory” is the capacity of storing for the understanding, by means 
of the name, th named Over the realm of understood visuals (Sehdmge) super- 
venes a more intellectual realm of namings, which shares with it the logical 
property of being purely extensive, disposed in polarity, and ruled by the causal 
principle All word-types like cases and pronouns and prepositions (which 
arise, of course, much later) have a causal or local meaning in respect of named 
units, adjectives, and verbs also, have frequently come into existence in pairs 
of opposites; often (as in the E’we languages of West Africa investigated by 
Westermann) the same word is pronounced low or high to denote for example 
great and small, far and near, passive and active. * Later these relics of gesture- 
language pass completely into the word-form,^ as we sec clearly, for example, 
in the Greek iiaKpb% and inKpbs and the ^-sounds of Egyptian designations of 


* The gesture-languages of to-day (DeJbruck, Grundfragen d Sprachfmeh , pp. 49, ct seq , with 
reference to the work of Jono on the gestures of the Ncapoiitans) without exception presuppose 
word-language and are completely dependent upon its intellectual systcmatism Examples the 
mimicry of the actor, and the language which the American Indians have formed for themselves 
for the purpose of mutually understanding one another m spite of extreme differences and fluidity 
tn the verbal languages of the various tribes Wundt (VolkffpsyMope, I, p ^I^) quotes the follow- 
ing to show how complicated sentences can be handled m this language ** White soldiers, led by 
an officer of high rank, but little mtcUigcncc, took the Mcscalcro Indians prisoners.*' 

® See Vol I, p lyx — Tr 

® The case of voicc-diffcrcntiations of the same word m Chinese is not analogous It arose only 
out of scholars* work m the later phases of the Chinese Civilization as understood in this work 
And It IS a mechanical expedient and not a structural character — 1 c , it lacks the polarity mentioned 
in the text Voicc-matiagcmcnt distinguishes, not "great" from "small,** but “pig" from "God," 
" bamboo** from "to dwell *' English students will find a dear and understandable account of this 
and other Chinese differential devices m Karlgrcn’s little book* Sound and Symbol m Chinese (English 
translation, 1913) — Tr 

Possibly connected with this is the emphatic antithesis characterizing many of our proverbs and 
everyday idioms — e g , "up bill and down dale** C par wonts et vaux^^ '*hergauf bergab**'), meaning 
hardly more than "everywhere '* — Tr 
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suffering. It is the form of thinking in opposites which, starting from these 
antithetical word-pairs, constitutes the foundation of all inorganic logic, and 
turns every scientific discovery of truths mto a movement of conceptual con- 
traries, of which the most universal instance is that of an old view and a new 
one being contrasted as error’* and "truth.” 

The second great turning-point was the use of grammar Besides the name 
there was now the sentence, Asides the verbal designation the verbal relation, 
and thereupon reflection — which is a thinking in word-relations that fol- 
lows from the perception of things for which word-labels exist — became the 
decisive characteristic of man’s waking-consciousness The question whether 
the communication-languages already contained effective "sentences” before 
the appearance of the genuine "name” is a difficult one The sentence, m the 
pesmt acceptation of the word, has indeed developed within these languages 
according to its own conditions and with its own phases, but nevertheless it 
postulates the pior existence of the name Sentences as conceptual relations 
become possible only with the intellectual change that accompanied 
their birth. And wc must assume further that within the highly developed 
wordless languages one character or trait after another, in the course of con- 
tinuous practical use, was transformed into verbal form and as such fell into its 
place in an increasingly solid structure, the prime form of our present-day 
languages Thus the inner build of all verbal languages rests upon foundations 
of far older construction, and for its further development is not dependent upon 
the stock of words and its destiny. 

It is in fact |ust the reverse. For with syntax the original group of individual 
namis was transformed into a system of words, whose character was given, not 
by their proper, but by their grammatical significance The name made its 
appearance as something novel and entirely self-contained. But word-species 
arose as elements of the sentence, and thereafter the contents of waking-con- 
sciousness streamed in overflowing profusion into this world of words, demand- 
ing to be labelled and represented in it, until finally even "all” became, in one 
shape or another, a word and available for the thought-process 

Thenceforward the sentence is the decisive dement — we speak in sentences 
and not words Attempts to define the two have been frequent, but never 
successful. According to F. N Finck, word-formation is an analytical and 
sentence-formation a synthetical activity of the mind, the first preceding the 
second. It is demonstrable that the same actuality received as impression is 
variously understood, and words, therefore, arc definable from very different 
points of view ^ But according to the usual definition, a sentence is the verbal 
expression of a thought^ a symbol (says H. Paul) for the connexion of several 
ideas in the soul of the speaker. It seems to me quite impossible to settle the 
nature of the sentence from its contents The fact is simply that wc call the 

^ Xyu Hauptypn dts Sprachhus, 19x0. 
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relatively largest mechanical units employed “sentences” and the relatively 
smallest “words ” Over this range extends the validity of grammatical laws. 
But as soon as we pass from theory to practice, we sec that language as cur- 
rently used is no longer such a mechanism, it obeys not laws, but -pulse Thus 
a race-character is involved, a prion ^ in the way in which the matter to be 
communicated is set m sentences Sentences are not the same for Tacitus and 
Napoleon as for Cicero and Nietzsche The Englishman orders his material 
syntactically in a different way from the German Not the ideas and thoughts, 
but the thinking, the kind of life, the bloody determine in the primitive, Clas- 
sical, Chinese, and Western speech-communities the type of the sentence-unit, 
and with it the mechanical relation of the word to the sentence The boundary 
between grammar and syntax should be placed at the point where the mechan- 
ical of speech ceases and the organic of speaking begins — usages, custom, the 
physiognomy of the way that a man employs to express himself. The other 
boundary lies where the mechanical structure of the word passes into the 
organic factors of sound-formation and expression Even the children of im- 
migrants can often be recognized by the way in which the English is 
pronounced — a race-trait of the land Only that which lies between these 
limits is the “language,” properly so called, which has system, is a technical 
instrument, and can be invented, improved, changed, and worn out, enuncia- 
tion and expression, on the contrary, adhere to the race We recognize a person 
known to us, without seeing him, by his pronunciation, and not only that, but 
we can recognize a member of an alien race even if he speaks perfectly correct 
German The great sound-modifications, like the Old High German in Caro- 
lingian times and the Middle High German in the Late Gothic, have terri- 
torial frontiers and affect only the speaking of the language, not the inner form 
of sentence and word 

Words, I have just said, are the relatively smallest mechanical units in the 
sentence There is probably nothing that is so characteristic of the thinking 
of a human species as the way in which these units are acquired by it For the 
Bantu Negro a thing that he secs belongs first of all to a very large number of 
categories of comprehension Correspondingly the word for it consists of a 
kernel or root and a number of monosyllabic prefixes. When he speaks of a 
woman in a field, his word is something like this* “living, one, big, old, fc-^ 
male, outside, human \ this makes seven syllables, but it denotes a single, 
clear-headed, and to us quite alien act of comprehension ^ There arc languages 
in which the word is almost coextensive with the sentence 

The gradual replacement of bodily or sonic by grammatical gestures is 
thus the decisive factor in the formation of sentences, but it has never been 
completed There are no purely verbal languages. The activity of speaking, in 
words, as it emerges more and more precise, consists m this, that through word- 
^ Sec the article “Bantu Languages,” by Sir H H Johnston, Ency. Brit.i XI cd. — Tr, 
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sounds we awaken significance-feelings, which in turn through the sound of 
the word-connexions evoke further relation-feelings Our schooling in speech 
trains us to understand in this abbreviated and indicative form not only light- 
things and light-relations, but also thought-things and thought-relations. 
Words are only named, not used definitively, and the hearer has to feel what 
the speaker means. This and this alone amounts to speech, and hence mien 
and tone play a much greater part than is generally admitted in the under- 
standing of modern speech Substantive signs may conceivably exist for many 
of the animals even, but verb-signs never. 

The last grand event in this history, which brings the formation of verbal 
speech more or less to a close, is the coming of the verb This assumes at the 
outset a very high order of abstraction For substantives are words whereby 
things sense-defined in illuminated space ^ become cvocablc also in after-thought, 
while verbs describe types of change, which are not seen, but are extracted from 
the unendingly protean light-world, by noting the special characters of the 
individual cases, and generating concepts from them. “Falling stone” is 
originally a unit impression, but we first separate movement and thing moved 
and then isolate falling as one kind of movement from innumerable other sorts 
and shades thereof — sinking, tottering, stumbling, slipping. We do not 
“see” the distinction, we “know” it The difference between fleeing and 
running, or between flying and being wafted, altogether transcends the visual 
impression they produce and is only apprehensible by a word-trained conscious- 
ness. But now, with this verb-thinking, even life itself has become accessible 
to reflection. Out of the living impress made on the waking-consciousness, 
out of the ambiance of the becoming (which gesture-speech, being merely imi- 
tative, leaves unquestioned and unprobed) that which is life itself — namely, 
singularity of occurrence — is unconsciously eliminated, and the rest, as effect 
of a cause (the wind wafts, lightning flashes, the peasant ploughs), is put, under 
purely extensive descriptions, into suitable places ip the sign-system. One has 
to bury oneself completely in the solid definiteness of subject and predicate, 
active and passive, present and perfect, to perceive how entirely the under- 
standing here masters the senses and unsouls actuality In substantives one 
can still regard the mental thing (the idea) as a copy of the visual thing, but 
in the verb something morgantc has been put m place of something organic The fact 
that we live — namely, that we at this instant perceive something — becomes 
eventually a property of the something perceived In terms of word-thought, 
the perceived endures — “is ” Thus, finally, are formed the categories of 
thought, graded according to what is and what is not natural to it, thus 
Time appears as a dimension, Destiny as a cause, the living as chemical or 
psychical mechanism. It is in this wise that the style of mathematical, judicial, 
and dogmatic thought arises 

^ Even calling something “invisible'* is a definition.of it under the light-aspcct 
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And in this wise, too, arises that disunity which seems to us inseparable 
from the essence of man, but is really only the expression of the dominance of 
word-language in his waking-consciousness This instrument of communica- 
tion between Ego and Tu has, by reason of its perfection, fashioned out of the 
animal understanding of sensation, a thinkmg-in-words which stands proxy 
for sensation. Subtle thinking — “splitting hairs,’* as it is called — is con- 
versing with oneself in word-significances It is the activity that no kind of 
language but the language of words can subserve, and it becomes, with the 
perfection of the language, distinctive of the life-habit of whole classes of 
human beings The divorce of speech, rigid and devitalized, from speak- 
ing, which makes it impossible to include the whole truth in a verbal ut- 
terance, has particularly far-reaching consequences in the sign-system of words 
Abstract thinking consists in the use of a finite word-framework into which 
it is sought to squeeze the whole infinite content of life Concepts kill Being 
and falsify Waking-Bemg. Long ago in the springtime of language-history, 
while understanding had still to struggle in order to hold its own with sensa- 
tion, this mechanization was without importance for life But now, from 
a being who occasionally thought, man has become a thinking being, and 
it is the ideal of every thought-system to subject life, once and for all, to the 
domination of intellect. This is achieved in theory by according validity only 
to the known and branding the actual as a sham and a delusion. It is achieved 
in practice by forcing the voices of the blood to be silent in the presence of 
universal ethical principles,^ 

Both, logic and ethics alike, are systems of absolute and eternal truths for 
the intellect, and correspondingly untruths for history. However completely 
the inner eye may triumph over the outer in the domain of thought, in the realm 
of facts the belief in eternal truths is a petty and absurd stage-play that exists 
only in the heads of individuals A true system of thoughts emphatically can- 
not exist, for no sign can replace actuality Profound and honest thinkers are 
always brought to the conclusion that all cognition is conditioned a fnm by 
its own form and can never reach that which the words mean — apart, again, 
from the case of technics, in which the concepts are instruments and not aims 
in themselves. And this tgmrabmus is in conformity also with the intuition 
of every true sage, that abstract principles of life are acceptable only as figures 
of speech, trite maxims of daily use underneath which life flows, as it has always 
flowed, onward. Race, m the end, is stronger than languages, and thus it is that, 
under all the great names, it has been thinkers — who are personalities — and 
not systems — which are mutable — that have taken effect upon life. 

^ Only technics ate entirely true, for here the words arc merely the key to actuality, and the 
sentences arc continually modified until they are, not ** truth,’* but actuality A hypothesis claims, 
not tightness, but usefulness. 
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VI 

So far, then, the inner history of word-languages shows three stages. In 
the first there appears, within highly developed but wordless communication- 
languages, the first names — units in a new sort of understanding The world 
awakens as a secret^ and religious thought begins In the second stage, a com- 
plete communication-speech is gradually transformed into grammatical values. 
The gesture becomes the sentence, and the sentence transforms the names into 
words. Further, the sentence becomes the great school of understanding vts- 
h-vts sensation, and an increasingly subtle significancc-feehng for abstract 
relations within the mechanism of the sentence evokes an immense profusion 
of inflexions, which attach themselves especially to the substantive and the 
verb, the space-w'ord and the time-word This is the blossoming time of 
grammar, the period of which wc may probably (though under all reserves) 
take as the two millennia preceding the birth of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
Culture The third stage is marked by a rapid decay of inflexions and a si- 
multaneous replacement of grammar by syntax The intellcctualixation of 
man's waking-consciousness has now proceeded so far that he no longer needs 
the sense-props of inflexion and, discarding the old luxuriance of word-forms, 
communicates freely and surely by means of the faintest nuances of idiom 
(particles, position of words, rhythm) By dint of speaking m words, the 
understanding has attained supremacy over the wakmg-consciousness, and 
to-day It is in process of liberating itself from the restrictions of sensible-verbal 
machinery and working towards pure mechanics of the intellect Minds and 
not senses are making the contact 

In this third stage of linguistic history, which as such takes place in the 
biological plane ^ and therefore belongs to man as a type, the history of the higher 
Cultures now intervenes with an entirely new speech, the speech of the distance 
— writing — an invention of such inward forccfulness that again there is a sud- 
den decisive turn in the destinies of the word-languages 

The written language of Egypt is already by 3000 in a stare of rapid gram- 
matical decomposition, likewise the Sumerian literary languages called me-sal 
(women’s language) The written language of China — which ns-h-vts the 
vernaculars of the Chinese world has long formed a language apart — is, even 
in the oldest known texts, so entirely inflexionless that only recent research has 
established that it ever had inflexions at all,® The Indogcrmanic system 
is known to us only in a state of complete break-down. Of the Case in Old 
Vcdic (about 1500 b c ) the Classical languages a thousand years later retained 
only fragments.^ From Alexander the Great’s time the dual disappeared from 

^ See pp, 19, Ct seq 

2 The English reader may refer co Kaclgren's Somd and S^mhl m Chtnm^ already mentioned, 
ior details — Tr 

® Sec the article “Indo-European Languages,** Ency Brsf, XI cd. — Tr. 
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the declension of ordinary Hellenistic Greek, and the passive vanished from the 
conjugation entirely The Western languages, although of the most miscel- 
laneous provenance imaginable — the Germanic from primitive and the Ro- 
manic from highly civilized stock — modify in the same direction, the Romanic 
cases having become reduced to one, and the English, after the Reformation, 
to zero. Ordinary German definitely shed the genitive at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and is now in process of abolishing the dative Only after 
trying to translate a piece of difficult and pregnant prose — say of Tacitus or 
Mommsen — “back” ^ into some very ancient language rich in inflexions 
docs one realize how meantime the technique of signs has vaporized into a 
technique of thoughts, which now only needs to employ the signs — abbrevi- 
ated, but replete with meaning — merely as the counters m a game that only the 
initiates of the particular speech-communion understand This is why to a 
west-European, the sacred Chinese texts must always be m the fullest sense a 
sealed book, but the same holds good also for the primary words of every 
other Culture-language — the Greek Xoyos and kpxh, the Sanskrit Atman and 
Braman — indications of the world-outlook of their respective Cultures that 
no one not bred in the Culture can comprehend 

The external history of languages is as good as lost to us in just its most 
important parts. Its springtime lies deep in the primitive era, in which (to 
repeat what has been said earlier), we have to imagine “humanity” in the 
form of scattered and quite small troops, lost in the wide spaces of the earth, 
A spiritual change came when reciprocal contacts became habitual (and eventu- 
ally natural) to them, but correspondingly there can be no doubt that this 
contact was first sought for and then regulated, or fended off, by means of speech, 
and that it was the impression of an earth filled with men that first brought the 
waking-consciousness to the point of tense intelligent shrewdness, forcing verbal 
language under pressure to the surface. So that, perhaps, the birth of grammar 
is connected with the race hall-mark of the grand Number. 

Since then, no other grammatical system has ever come into existence, but 
only novel derivatives of what was already there Of these authentic primitive 
languages and their structure and sound we know nothing As far as our back- 
ward look takes us, we see only complete and developed linguistic systems, 
used by everyone, learned by every child, as something perfectly natural. And 
we find it more than difficult to imagine that once upon a time things may have 
been different, that perhaps a shudder of fear accompanied the hearing of such 
strange and enigmatic language — an awe like that which in historic times 
has been and still is excited by script And yet we have to reckon with the 
possibility that at one time, in a world of wordless communication, verbal 
language constituted an aristocratic privilege, a jealously preserved class-secret. 
We have a thousand examples — the diplomats with their French, the scholars 
Translation, it must be remembered, is normally from older into younger linguistic conditions. 
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with their Larin, the priests with their Sanskrit — to suggest that there may 
have been such a tendency. It is part of the thoroughbred’s pride to be able to 
speak to one another in a way that outsiders cannot understand — a language 
for everybody is a vernacular To be “ on conversational terms with” someone 
is a privilege or a pretension. So, too, the use of literary language m talking 
with educated people, and contempt for dialect, mark the true bourgeois pride 
It IS only we who live in a Civilization wherein it is |ust as normal for children 
to learn to write as to learn to walk — in all earlier Cultures it was a rate 
accomplishment, to which few could aspire. And I am convinced that it was 
just so once with verbal language 

The tempo of linguistic history is immensely rapid, here a mere century 
signifies a great deal. I may refer agam to the gesture-language of the North 
Indians,^ which became necessary because the rapidity of changes in the tribal 
dialects made intertribal understanding impossible otherwise. Compare, too, 
the Latin of the recently discovered Forum inscription ^ (about 500) with the 
Latin of Plautus (about 100) and this again with the Latin of Cicero (about 50) 
If we assume that the oldest Vedic texts have preserved the linguistic state of 
1100 B.C., then even that of xooo may have differed from it far more completely 
than any Indogermanic philologists working by a posunon methods can even 
surmise.® But allegro changes to lento in the moment when script, the language 
of duration, intervenes and ties down and immobilizes the systems at entirely 
different age-levels This is what makes this evolution so opaque to research, 
all that we possess is remains of written languages. Of the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian linguistic world we do possess originals from as far back as 3000, but the 
oldest Indogermanic relics are copm^ of which the linguistic state is much 
younger than the contents. 

Very various, under ail these determinants, have been the destinies of the 
different grammars and vocabularies The first attaches to the intellect, the 
second to things and places Only grammatical systems are subject to natural 
inward change The use of words, on the contrary, psychologically pre- 
supposes that, although the expression may change, inner mechanical structure 
is maintained (and all the more firmly) as being the basis on which denomi- 
nation essentially rests. The great Ungmsttc famtltes are purely grammattcal jamthes. 
The words in them are more or less homeless and wander from one to anothei. 
It is a fundamental error in philological (especially Indogermanic) research 
that grammar and vocabulary are treated as a unit All specialist vocabularies 
— the jargon of hunter, soldier, sportsman, seaman, savant — arc in reality 
only stocks of words ^ and can be used within any and every grammatical system 
The semi-Classical vocabulary of chemistry, the French of diplomacy, and the 

Sec p 140 above — Tr. 

2 Sec Bmy But , XL ed., Voi. XVI, p 151b. — Tr 

2 See the articles “ Saaaltiit" and “Indo-European Languages/* Ewy, Brsf., XI cd — r#- 
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English of the racecourse have become naturalized m all modern languages 
alike We may talk of “alien” words, but the same could have been said at 
some time or other of most of the “roots,” so-called, m all the old languages. 
All names adhere to the things that they denote, and share their history. In 
Greek the names for metals arc of alien provenance, words like raOpos, xf-roop, 
oIpos are Semitic. Indian numerals arc found in the Hittitc texts of Boghaz 
Keui,^ and the contexts in which they occur are technical expressions which 
came into the country with horse-breeding. Latin administrative terms in- 
vaded the Greek East,^ German invaded Petrine Russia m multitudes, Arabic 
words permeate the vocabulary of Western mathematics, chemistry, and as- 
tronomy. The Normans, themselves Germanic, inundated English with French 
words. Banking, in German-speaking regions, is full of Italian expressions,® 
and similarly and to a far greater extent masses of designations relating to 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, to metals and weapons, and in general to all 
transactions of handicraft, barter, and intertribal law, must have migrated 
from one language to another, just as geographical nomenclature always passed 
into the proper vocabulary of the dominant language, with the result that Greek 
contains numerous Can an and German Celtic place-names It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the more widely an Indogcrmanic word is distributed, the 
yomgif It IS, the more likely it is to be an “alien” word It is precisely the 
very oldest names that are hoarded as private possessions. Latin and Greek 
have only quite young words in common Or do “telephone,” “gas,” “au- 
tomobile,” belong to the word-stock of the “primitive” people? Suppose, for 
the sake of argument that three-fourths of the Aryan “primitive” words came 
from the Egyptian or the Babylonian vocabularies of the third millennium; we 
should not find a tr^acc of the fact in Sanskrit after a thousand years of unwritten 
development, for even in German thousands of latin loan-words have long 
ago become completely unrecognizable. The ending “-ette” in “Hcnriettc” 
is Etruscan — bow many genuine Aryan and genuine Semitic endings, not- 
withstanding their thoroughly alien origin, defy us to prove them intruders? 
What is the explanation of the astounding similarity of many words in the 
Australian and the Indogermank languages? 

The Indogcrmanic system is certainly the youngest, and therefore the most 
intellectual. The languages derived from it rule the earth to-day, but did it 
really exist at all in xooo as a specific grammatical edifice? As is well known, a 
single initial form for Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic is nowadays assumed as 
probable. The oldest Indian texts preserve the linguistic conditions of (prob- 
ably) before ixoo, the oldest Greek those of (probably) 700. But Indian per- 
sonal and divine names occur in Syria and Palestine,^ simultaneously with the 

^ P Jciiscn, Prems Akademtc (1919), pp 367, ct seq 

* L. Hahn, Kom und Komamsmus m grmh-rm Onen (1906) 

See the article Book-keeping” in XI c<J — Tr 

* Ed ^leycr, Gtsch d«s Alt , I, §§ 455, 465 
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horse, at a much later date, the bearers of these names being apparently first 
soldiers of fortune and afterwards potentates.^ May it be that about 1600 these 
land-Vikings, these first Reifer — men grown up inseparable from their horses, 
the terrifying originals of the Centaur-legend — established themselves 
more or less everywhere in the Northern plains as adventurer-chiefs, bring- 
ing with them the speech and divinities of the Indian feudal age? And the 
same with the Aryan aristocratic ideals of breed and conduct. According 
to what has been said above on race, this would explain the race-ideal of Aryan- 
speaking regions without any necessity for "migrations** of a "primitive** 
folk After all, it was in this way that the knightly Crusaders founded their 
states in the East — and in exactly the same locality as the heroes with Mi- 
tanni names had done so twenty-five hundred years before 

Or was this system of about 3000 merely an unimportant dialect of a lan- 
guage that IS losO The Romanic language-family about a.d 1600 dominated 
all the seas About 400 b c the "original** language on the Tiber possessed a 
domain of little more than a thousand square miles It is certain that the 
geographical picture of the grammatical families at about 4000 was still very 
variegated The Semitic-Hamitic-Aryan group (tf it ever did form a unit) 
can hardly have been of much importance at that time Wc stumble at every 
turn upon the relics of old speech-families — Etruscan, Basque, Sumerian, 
Ligurian, the ancient tongues of Asia Minor, and others — that in their day 
must have belonged to very extensive systems. In the archives of Boghaz- 
Keui eight new languages have so far been identified, all of them m use about the 
year 1000. With the then prevailing tempo of modification, Aryan may in 
xooo have formed a unit with languages that we should never dream of asso- 
ciating with It. 


VII 

Writing is an entirely new kind of language, and implies a complete change 
in the relations of man*s waking-consciousness, in that it Uhtraus tt from the 
tyranny of the present Picture-languages which portray objects arc far older, 
older probably than any words, but here the picture is no longer an immediate 
denotation of some sight-object, but primarily the sign of a word — i e , some- 
thing already abstract from sensation It is the first and only example of a lan- 
guage that demands, without itself providing, the necessary preparatory training. 

Script, therefore, presupposes a fully developed grammar, since the activity 
of writing and reading is infinitely more abstract than that of speaking and 
hearing. Reading consists in scanning a script-image with a feelmg of the stg* 
nificances of corresponding word-sounds; what script contains is not signs for things, 
but signs for other signs. The grammatical sense must be enlarged by instan- 
taneous comprehension 


' See below. 
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The word is a possession of man generally, whereas writing belongs ex- 
clusively to Culture-men. In contrast to verbal language it is conditioned, 
not merely partially, but entirely, by the political and religious Destinies of 
world-history All scripts come into being in the individual Cultures and are to 
be reckoned amongst their profoundest symbols But hitherto a comprehensive 
history of script has never been produced, and a psychology of its forms and 
their modifications has never even been attempted Wntmg is the grand symbol 
of the Far, meaning not only extension-distance, but also, and above all, dura- 
tion and future and the will-to-eternity Speaking and listening take place only 
in proximity and the present,^ but through script one speaks to men whom one 
has never seen, who may not even have been born yet, the voice of a man is 
heard centuries after he has passed away It is one of the first distinguishing 
marks of the historical endowment. But for that very reason nothing is more 
characteristic of a Culture than its inward relation to writing If we know as 
little as we do about Indogermamc, it is because the two earliest Cultures 
whose people made use of this system — the Indian and the Classical — were 
so a-histmc in disposition that they not only formed no script of their own, 
but even fought off alien scripts until well into the Late period of their course 
Actually, the whole art of Classical prose is designed immediately for the ear 
One read it as if one were speaking, whereas we, by comparison, speak every- 
thing as though we were reading it — with the result that in the eternal seesaw 
between script-image and word-sound we have never attained to a prose style 
that is perfect in the Attic sense In the Arabian Culture, on the other hand, 
each religion developed its own script and kept it even through changes of 
verbal language, the duration of the sacred books and teachings and the 
script as symbol of duration belong together The oldest evidences of alpha- 
betical script are found m southern Arabia in the Mmaean and Sabasan scripts — 
differentiated, without doubt, according to sect — which probably go back to 
the tenth century before Christ.^ The Jews, Mandseans, and Maoicha^ans in 
Babylonia spoke Eastern Aramaic, but all of them had scripts of their own. 
From the Abbassid period onward Arabic ruled, but Christians and Jews wrote 
it in their own characters ® Islam spread the Arabic script universally amongst 
its adherents, irrespective of whether their spoken language was Semitic, 
Mongolian, Aryan, or a Negro tongue.^ The growth of the writing habit 
brings with it, everywhere and inevitably, the distinction between the written 
and the colloquial languages. The written language brings the symbolism 

^ Radio broadcasting docs not controvert this Its characteristic quality is not is often 
supposed) dissemination to vast numbers irrespective of physical distance, but a special mtimac)' 
of address to the listening individual — Tr 

* Sec the article ‘“Semitic Language/’ Frtt , XI cd. — Tr. 

* Similarly the modern Jcv?s of the Dispersion write Yiddish, which is a modified German, 
in Hebrew characters — Tr 

^ Sec Lidsebarski, Sttt. Btrl Akad (1916), p iriS There is plentiful material in M. Micsc, Dte 
dw Schrtftgeschkhte Cx9t9). * 
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of duration to bear upon its own grammatical condition, which itself yields 
only slowly and reluctantly to the progressive modifications of the colloquial 
language — the latter, therefore, always representing at any given moment a 
younger condition There is not one Hellenic koip^, but two,^ and the im- 
mense distance between the written and the living Latin of Imperial times is 
sufficiently evidenced in the structure of the early Romance languages ^ The 
older a Civilization becomes, the more abrupt is the distinction, until we have 
the gap that to-day separates written Chinese from Kuan-hua, the spoken 
language of educated North Chinese — a matter no longer of two dialects but 
of two reciprocally alien languages 

Here, it should be observed, we have direct expression of the fact that 
writing is above everything a matter of status, and more particularly an ancient 
privilege of priesthood The peasantry is without history and thmfon without 
wnmg But, even apart from this, there is in Race an unmistakable antipathy 
to script It IS, I think, a fact of the highest importance to graphology that 
the more the writer has race (breed), the more cavalierly he treats the orna- 
mental structure of the letters, and the more ready he is to replace this by per- 
sonal Ime-pictures Only the Taboo-man evidences a certain respect for the 
proper forms of the letters and ever, if unconsciously, tries to reproduce them. 
It is the distinction between the man of action, who makes history, and the 
scholar, who merely puts it down on paper, “eternalizes*’ it In all Cultures 
the script is in the keeping of the priesthood, in which class we have to count 
also the poet and the scholars. The nobility despises writing, it has people 
to write for it From the remotest times this activity has had something 
intellectual-sacerdotal about it Timeless truths came to be such, not at all 
through speech, but only when there came to be script for them It is the oppo- 
sition of castle and cathedral over again, which shall endure, deed or truth? The 
archivist’s “ sources ’ ’ preserve facts, the holy scripture, truths What chronicles 
and documents mean in the first-named, exegesis and library mean in the second. 
And thus there is something besides cult-architecture that is not decorated 
with ornament, but ts ornament ® — the book The art-history of all Cultural 
springtimes ought to begin with the script, and the cursive script even before 
the monumental Here we can observe the essence of the Gothic style, or of the 
Magian, at its purest. No other ornament possesses the inwardness of a letter- 
shape or a manuscript page, nowhere else is arabesque as perfect as it is in the 
Koran texts on the walls of a mosque. And, then, the great art of initials, the 
architecture of the marginal picture, the plastic of the covers f In a Koran 111 
the Kufi script every page has the effect of a piece of tapestry. A Gothic book of 
the Gospels is, as it were, a little cathedral As for Classical art, it is very sig- 

^ P Kretschmer, in Gcrckc-Nordea, Etnl i, 4 AUcrtumswtssmschap^ I, p 551. 

^ See the articles “Romance Languages’^ and “Latin Language,” Enej/. Bnt,^ XI cd — Tf 
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aificant that the one thing that it did not beautify with its touch was the 
script and the book-roll — an exception founded in its steady hatred of that 
which endures, the contempt for a technique which insists on being more than 
a technique. Neither m Hellas nor in India do we find an art of monumental 
inscription as m Egypt. It docs not seem to have occurred to anybody that a 
sheet of handwriting of Plato was a relic, or that a fine edition of the dramas 
of Sophocles ought to be treasured up m the Acropolis. 

As the city lifted up its head over the countryside, as the burgher joined 
the noble and the priest and the urban spirit aspired to supremacy, writing, 
from being a herald of nobles’ fame and of eternal truths, became a means of 
commercial and scientific intercourse The Indian and the Classical Cultures 
rejected the pretension and met the working requirement by importation from 
abroad, it was as a humble tool of everyday use that alphabetical script slowly 
won their acceptance With this event rank, as contemporaneous and like in 
significance, the introduction into China of the phonetic script about 800, 
and the discovery of book-printing in the West in the fifteenth century, the 
symbol of duration and distance was reinforced in the highest degree by making 
it accessible to the large number Finally the Civilizations took the last step 
and brought their scripts into utilitarian form As wx have seen, the discovery 
of alphabetical script m the Egyptian Civilization, about zooo, was a purely 
technical innovation. In the same way Li Si, Chancellor to the Chinese Augus- 
tus, introduced the Chinese standard script in 117 And lastly, amongst our- 
selves — though as yet few of us have appreciated the real significance of the 
fact — a new kind of writing has appeared That Egyptian alphabetic script 
IS in no wise a final and perfected thing is proved by the discovery of its fellow, 
our stenography^ which means no mere shortening of writing, but the overcoming 
of the alphabetic script by a new and highly abstract mode of communication. It is not 
impossible, indeed, that in the course of the next centuries script-forms of the 
shorthand kind may displace letters completely. 

viu 

May the attempt be made, thus early, to write a morphology of the Culture- 
languages? Certainly, science has not as yet even discovered that there is such 
a task Culture-languages arc languages of historical men Their Destiny 
accomplishes itself not in biological spaces of time, but in step with the organic 
evolution of strictly limited lifetimes. Culture languages are historical languages^ 
which means, primarily, that there is no historical event and no political 
institution that will not have been determined in part by the spirit of the 
language employed in it and, conversely, that will not have its influence upon 
the spiritual form of that language. The build of the Latin sentence is yet 
another consequence of Rome’s battles, which in giving her conquests com- 
pelled the nation as a whol&to think administratively; German prose beats 
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traces even to-day of the Thirty Years’ War in its want of established norms, 
and cariy Christian dogma would have acquired a different shape if the oldest 
Scriptures, instead of being one and all written in Greek, had been set down in 
Synac form like those of the Mandxans. But secondarily it means that world- 
history is dependent — to a degree that students have hitherto scarcely imagined 
— upon the existence of script as the essmtially historical means of commumcatmh 
The State (in the higher sense of the word) presupposes intercourse by writing, 
the style of ail politics is determined absolutely by the significance that the 
politico-historical thought of the nation attaches in each instance to charters 
and archives, to signatures, to the products of the publicist; the battle of 
legislation is a fight for or against a written law, constitutions replace ma- 
terial force by the composition of paragraphs and elevate a piece of writing to 
the dignity of a weapon Speech belongs with the present, and writing with 
duration, but equally, oral understanding pairs with practical experience, and 
writing with theoretical thought The bulk of the inner political history of 
all Late periods can be traced back to this opposition. The ever-varying facts 
resist the “letter,” while truths demand it — that is the world-historical oppo- 
sition of two parties that in one form or another is met with in the great crises 
of all Cultures The one lives in actuality, the other flourishes a text in its face; 
all great revolutions presuppose a literature 

The group of Western Culture-languages appeared in the tenth century. 
The available bodies of language — namely, the Germanic and Romance dia- 
lects (monkish Latin included) — were developed into script-languages under 
a single spiritual influence. It is impossible that there should not be a common 
character in the development of German, English, Italian, French, and Spanish 
from 900 to 1900, as also in the history of the Hellenic and Italic (Etruscan 
included) between 1100 and the Empire, But what is it that, irrespective of the 
area of extension of language-families or races, acquires specific unity from the 
landscape-limit of the Culture alone? What modifications have Hellenistic 
and Latin in common after 300 — in pronunciation and idiom, metrically, 
grammatically, and stylistically? What is present in German and Italian after 
1000, but not in Italian and RumaniaiP These and similar questions have 
never yet been systematically investigated. 

Every Culture at its awakening finds itself in the presence of peasantAan- 
guages^ speeches of the citylcss countryside, “everlasting,” and almost uncon- 
cerned with the great events of history, which have gone on through late 
Culture and Civilization as unwritten dialects and slowly undergone imper- 
ceptible changes On the top of this now the language of the two primary 
Estates raises itself as the first manifestation of a waking relation that has 
Culture, that is Culture. Here, in the ring of nobility and priesthood, languages 
become Culture-languages, and, more particularly, talk belongs with the castle, 
and speech to the cathedral. And thus on the vci^y threshold of evolution the 
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plantlike separates itseif from the animal, the destiny of the living from the 
destiny of the dead, that of the organic side from that of the mechanical side of 
understanding. For the Totem side affirms and the Taboo side denies, blood and 
Time Everywhere we meet, and very early indeed, rigid cult-languages whose 
sanctity is guaranteed by their inalterability, systems long dead, or alien to life 
and artificially fettered, which have the strict vocabulary that the formulation 
of eternal truths requires Old Vedic stiffened as a religious language, and 
with It Sanskrit as a savant-language. The Egyptian of the Old Kingdom was 
perpetuated as priests’ language, so that in the New Empire sacred formulas 
were no more understandable than the Carmen Saltare and the hymn of the 
Fratres Arvales in Augustan times ^ In the Arabian pre-Cultural period Baby- 
lonian, Hebrew, and Avestan simultaneously went out of use as workaday 
languages — probably in the second century before Christ — indeed on that 
very account Jews and Persians used them in their Scriptures as in opposition to 
Aramaic and Pehlevi The same significance attached to Gothic Latin for the 
Church, Humanists’ Latin for the learning of the Baroque, Church Slavonic 
in Russia, and no doubt Sumerian in Babylonia 

In contrast with this, the nursery of talk is in the early castles and palaces 
of assize Here the hvmg Culture-languages have been formed Talk is the 
custom of speech, its manners — ‘‘good form” in the intonation and idiom, 
fine tact in choice of words and mode of expression All these things are a 
mark of race, they are learned not in the monastery cell or the scholar’s study, 
but in polite intercourse and from living examples In noble society, and as a 
hall-mark of nobility, the language of Homer, ^ as also the old French of the 
Crusades and the Middle High German of the Hohenstaufen, were erected out 
of the ordinary talk of the country-side. When we speak of the great epic 
poets, the Skalds, the Troubadours, as creators of language, we must not 
forget that they began by being trained for their task, tn language as m other 
things y by moving in noble circles The great art by which the Culture finds its 
tongue is the achievement of a race and not that of a craft 

The clerical language on the other hand starts from concepts and conclu- 
sions Tt labours to improve the dialectical capacities of the words and sen- 
tence-forms to the maximum There sets in, consequently, an evcr-increasing 
differentiation of scholastic and courtly, of the idiom of intellectual from that 
of social intercourse. Beyond ail divisions of language-families there is a 
component common to the expression of Plotinus and Thomas Aquinas, of 
Veda and Mishna Here we have the starting-point of all the ripe scholar- 
languages of the West — which, German and English and French alike, bear 

1 For this reason I am one of those who beheve that, even quite late, Etruscan still played a very 
important part m the colleges of the Roman priesthood 

* Precisely for this reason it has to be recognized that the Homeric poems, which were first 
fixed in the colonization period, can only give us an urban literary language and not the courtly 
conversation-language in which thcyi^wcrc originally declaimed. 
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to this day the unmistakable signs of their origin in scholars' Latin — and, 
therefore, the starting point of all the apparatus of technical expression and 
logical sentence-form This opposition between the modes of understanding of 
“Society" and of Science renews itself again and again till far into the Late 
period. The centre of gravity in the history of French was decisively on the 
side of race, i.e,, of talk. At the Court of Versailles, in the salons of Paris, 
the esprit prkteux of the Arthurian romances evolves into the “conversation," 
the classical art of talk, whose dictaturc the whole West acknowledges. The 
fact that Ionic-Attic, too, was fashioned entirely m the halls of the tyrants 
and in symposia created great difficulties for Greek philosophy for later on, 
It was almost impossible to discuss the syllogism m the language of Alctbiades. 
On the other hand, German prose, in the decisive phase of Baroque, had no 
central point on which it could rise to excellence, and so even to-day it oscillates 
in point of style between French and Latin — courtly and scholarly — ac- 
cording as the author’s intuition is to express himself well or accurately. Our 
Classical writers, thanks to their linguistic origin in office or study and their 
stay as tutors m the castles and the little courts, arrived indeed at personal 
styles, and others arc able to imitate these styles, but a specifically German 
prose, standard for all, they were unable to create. 

To these two class-languages the rise of the city added a third, the language 
of the bourgeoisie, which is the true script-speech, reasoned and utilitarian, 
prose in the strictest sense of the word It swings gently between the ex- 
pression-modes of elegant society and of learning, in the one direction thinking 
for ever of new turns and words h la mode^ in the other keeping sturdy hold on 
Its existing stock of ideas. But in its inner essence it is of a mercantile nature. 
It feels itself frankly as a class badge vu-h-vts the historyless-changcless phras- 
ing of the “people" which Luther and others employed, to the great scandal 
of their superficial contemporaries With the final victory of the city the 
urban speech absorbs into itself that of elegance and that of learning. There 
arises in the upper strata of mcgalopolitan populations the uniform, keenly 
intelligent, practical the child and symbol of its Civilization, equally 

averse from dialect and poetry — something perfectly mechanical, precise, 
cold, leaving as little as possible to gesture. These final homeless and rootless 
languages can be learned by every trader and porter — Hellenistic in Carthage 
and on the Oxus, Chinese in Java, English in Shanghai — and for their com- 
prehension talk has no importance or meaning And if we inquire what really 
created these languages, we find not the spirit of a race or of a religion, but the 
spirit of economics. 
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CITIES AND PEOPLES 

(C) 

PRIMITIVES, CULTURE-PEOPLES, FELLAHEEN 

I 

Now at last it is possible to approach ~ if with extreme precaution — the 
conception “ people, ’ ’ and to bring order into that chaos of people-foims that the 
historical research of the present day has only succeeded in making worse 
confounded than before There is no word that has been used more freely and 
more utterly uncritically, yet none that calls for a stricter critique, than this. 
Very careful historians, even, after going to much trouble to clear their the- 
oretical basis (up to a point) slide back thereafter into treating peoples, race- 
parts, and speech-communities as completely equivalent If they find the name 
of a people, it counts without more ado as the designation of a language as 
well If they discover an inscription of three words, they believe they have 
established a racial connexion If a few “roots*' correspond, the curtain 
rises at once on a primitive people with a primitive habitat in the background. 
And the modern nationalist spirit has only enhanced this “ thinking in terms 
of peoples ” 

But is it the Hellenes, the Dorians, or the Spartans that are a people? If 
the Romans were a people, what are we to say about the Latins^ And what 
kind of a unit within the population of Italy at c 400 do we mean by the 
name “Etruscan?** Has not their “nationality,** like that of Basques and 
Thracians, been made actually to depend upon the build of their language? 
What ethnic idea underlies the words “American,** “Swiss,** “Jew,** “Boer**? 
Blood, speech, faith. State, landscape — what in all these is determinative 
in the formation of a people? In general, relationships of blood and language 
arc determined only by way of scholarship, and the ordinary individual is 
perfectly unconscious of them. “Indogermank** is purely and simply a 
scientific, more particularly a philological, concept. The attempt of Alexander 
the Great to fuse Greeks and Persians together was a complete failure, and we 
have recently had experience of the real strength of Anglo-German community 
of feeling. But “people** is a linkage of which one is consmuu In ordinary 
usage, one designates as one's “people** — and with feeling — that com- 
munity, out of the many to which one belongs, which inwardly stands nearest 
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to one ^ And then he extends the use of this concept, which is really quite 
particular and derived from personal experience, to collectivities of the most 
varied kinds For Cassar the Arverni were a '"ctvztas*\ for us the Chinese 
are a '"nation *’ On this basis, it was the Athenians and not the Greeks who 
constituted a nation, and m fact there were only a few individuals who, like 
Isocrates, felt themselves prmanly as Hellenes On this basis, one of two 
brothers may call himself a Swiss and the other, with equal right, a German. 
These are not philosophical concepts, but historical facts A people is an 
aggregate of men which feels itself a unit. The Spartiates ^ felt themselves a 
people in this sense, the “Dorians** of iioo, too, probably, but those of 400 
certainly not The Crusaders became genuinely a people in taking the oath of 
Clermont, the Mormons in their expulsion from Missouri, in 1839, ® the 
Mamertmes ^ by their need of winning for themselves a stronghold of refuge ^ 
Was the formative principle very different with the Jacobins and Hyksos^ How 
many peoples may have originated in a chief's following or a band of fugitives? 
Such a group can change race, like the Osmanli, who appeared m Asia Minor 
as Mongols, or language, like the Sicilian Normans, or name, like Achasans 
and Danaoi So long as the common feeling is there, the people as such is there 

We have to distinguish the destiny of a people from its name The latter 
is often the only thing about which information remains to us, but can we 
fairly conclude from a name anything about the history, the descent, the 
language, or even merely the identity of those who bore it^ Here again the 
historical researcher is to blame, in that, whatever his theory may have been, 
he has in practice treated the relation between name and bearer as simply as he 
would treat, say, the personal names of to-day Have we any conception of 
the number of unexplored possibilities m this field? To begin with, the very 
act of name-giving is of enormous importance in early associations. For with 
a name the human group consciously sets itself up with a sort of sacral dignity. 
But, here, cuJt- and war-names may exist side by side, others the land or 
the heritage may provide, the tribal name may be exchanged for that of an 
eponymous hero, as with the Osmanli, ® lastly, an unlimited number of alien 
names can be applied along the frontiers of a group without more than a part of 
the community ever hearing them at all. If only such names as these be handed 

^ So iDuch so that the workers of the great cities call themselves th People, thereby excluding 
the bourgeoisie, with which no community feeling conjoins them. The bourgeoisie of 1789 did ex- 
actly the same 

2 The dominant nucleus within the Spartan ensemble — Tr. 

3 Ed Meyer, Ursprmg und Getchtchu der Mormonen (1912.), pp. i%8, et seq [An extended summary 
of Mormon history will be found in the article “Mormons,” Bmy Bm , XI cd — Tr ] 

* Ex-mercenarics of Agathoclcs, tyrant of Syracuse, who seized and settled in Messina. The 
questions arising our of this act precipitated the First Punic War — Tr 

A still more celebrated case is the “ambulatory Polls” formed by Xenophon's Ten Thou- 
sand. — Tr. 

® And in numerous Classical instances. — Tr. 
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down, it becomes practically inevitable that conclusions about the bearers of 
them will be wrong The indubitably sacral names of Franks, Alcmanni, and 
Saxons ha\e superseded a host of names of the period of the Varus battle — but 
if we did not happen to know this, we should long ago have been convinced that 
an expulsion or annihilation of old tribes by new intruders had taken place 
here The names “Romans” and “Quirites,” “Spartans” and “Lacediemo* 
mans,” “Carthaginian” and “Punic” have endured side by side — here again 
there was a risk of supposing two peoples instead of one In what relation the 
names “Pelasgi,” “Achaeans,” “Danai,” stand to one another we shall never 
icarn, and had we nothing more than these names, the scholar would long ago 
have assigned to each a separate people, complete with language and racial 
affinities Has it not been attempted to draw from the regional designation 
“ Doric” conclusions as to the course of the Dorian migration? How often may 
a people have adopted a land-name and taken it along with them? This is the 
case with the modern Prussians, but also with the modern Parsecs, Jews, and 
Turks, while the opposite is the case in Burgundy and Normandy. The name 
“ Hellenes ’ ’ arose about 650, and, therefore, cannot be connected with any movc^ 
meat of population Lorraine (Lothnngen) received the name of a perfectly un- 
important prince, and that, in connexion with the decision of a heritage and 
not a folk-migration Pans called the Germans Allemands m 1814, Prussians 
in 1870, Boches in 1914 — in other circumstances three distinct peoples might 
have been supposed to be covered by these names. The West-European is 
called in the East a Frank, the Jew a Spanioie — the fact is readily explained 
by historical circumstances, but what would a philologist have produced from 
the words alone'^ 

It is not to be imagined at what results the scholars of a.d 3000 might ar- 
rive if they worked by present-day methods on names, linguistic remains, 
and the notion of original homes and migration For example, the Teutonic 
Knights about 1300 drove out the heathen “Prussians,” and in 1870 these 
people suddenly appear on their wanderings at the gates of Pans! The Romans, 
pressed by the Goths, emigrate from the Tiber to the lower Danube ^ Or a part 
of them perhaps settled in Poland, where Latin was spoken? Charlemagne on 
the Wescr defeated the Saxons, who thereupon emigrated to the neighbourhood 
of Dresden, their places being taken by the Hanoverians, whose original settle- 
ment, according to the dynasty-name, was on the Thames* The historian 
who writes down the history of names instead of that of peoples, forgets that 
names, too, have their destinies. So also languages, which, with their mi- 
grations, modifications, victories, and defeats, arc inconclusive even as to the 
existence of peoples associated with them. This is the basic error of Indo- 
Germanic research in particular. If in histone times the names “Pfalz” and 
“Calabria” have moved about, if Hebrew has been driven from Palestine to 
Warsaw, and Persian from the Tigris to India, \’^hat conclusions can be drawn 
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from the history of the Etruscan name and the alleged “Tyrseman” inscription 
at Lemnos ^ Or did the French and the Hay clan Negroes, as shown by their 
common language, once form a single primitive people? In the region between 
Budapest and Constantinople to-day two Mongolian, one Semitic, two Classi- 
cal, and three Slavonic languages are spoken, and these speech-communities 
all feel themselves essentially as peoples ^ If we were to build up a migration- 
story here, the error of the method would be manifested in some singular results. 
“Doric” is a dialect designation — that we know, and that is all we know. 
No doubt some few dialects of this group spread rapidly, but that is no proof 
of the spread or even of the existence of a human stock belonging with it.® 

II 

Thus we come to the pet idea of modern historical thought If a historian 
meets a people that has achieved something, he feels that he owes it to these 
people to answer the question Whence did it come? It is a matter of dignity 
for a people to have come from somewhere and to have an original home. 
The notion that it is at home in the place where we find it is almost an in- 
citing assumption Wandering is a cherished saga-motivc of primitive man- 
kind, but Its employment in serious research also has become a sheer mama. 
Whether the Chinese invaded China or the Egyptians Egypt no one inquires, the 
question being always when and whence they did so It would be less of an effort 
to originate the Semites in Scandinavia or the Aryans in Canaan than to abandon 
the notion of an original home. 

Now, the fact that all early populations were highly mobile is unquestion- 
able In it, for example, lies the secret of the Libyan problem The Libyans or 
their predecessors spoke Hamitic, but, as shown even by old Egyptian reliefs, 
they were all blond and blue-eyed and, therefore, doubtless of North-Europcan 
provenance ^ In Asia Minor at least three migration-strata since 1300 have 
been determined, which are related probably to the attacks of the “ Sea-peoples’* 
in Egypt, and something similar has been shown in the Mexican Culture. 
But as to the nature of these movements we know nothing at all In any case, 
there can be no question of migrations such as modern historians like to picture 

1 See Ency Brtt , XI cd , Vol IX, p 860 — Tr, 

® In Macedonia, in the nineteenth century, Serbs, Bulgars, and Greeks all founded schools for 
the antt-Turkish population If it happens that a village has been taught Serb, even the next gen- 
eration consists of fanatical Serbs The present strength of the "nations” is thus merely a conse- 
quence of previous school-policy 

* For Bcloch’s scepticism concerning the reputed Dorian migration sec his Gnechtsche Gesekehn, 
1 , 1, Section VilL [A brief account of the question, by J L Myres, is in Ency Bnt , XI cd , article 
"Dorians ” — Tf ] 

* C Mchhs, Du Btrherfrage (Archiv fur Anthropologte 39, pp 249, ct seq ) where relations be- 
tween North German and Mauretanian ceramics, and even resemblances of toponymy (rivers, moun« 
tains) arc dealt with The old pyramid buildings of West Africa are closely related, on the one hand, 
to the Nordic dolmens (Hunengraher') of Holstein and, on the other, to the graves of the Old King, 
dom (some illustrations in L Frobemus, Dcr khmafnkantsche Grahhau^ 1916) 
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— movements of close-pressed peoples traversing the lands m great masses, 
pushing and being pushed till finally they come to rest somewhere or other 
It is not the alterations in themselves, but the conceptions we have formed 
about them, that have spoilt our outlook upon the nature of the peoples 
Peoples in the modern sense of the word do not wander, and that which of old 
dtd wander needs to be very carefully examined before it is labelled, as the 
label will not always stand for the same thing The motive, too, that is ever- 
lastingly assigned to these migrations is colourless and worthy of the century 
that invented it — material necessity Hunger would normally lead to efforts 
of quite a different sort, and it has certainly been only the last of the motives 
that drove men of race out of their nests — although it is understandable 
that it would very frequently make itself felt when such bands suddenly en- 
countered a military obstacle. It was doubtless, in this simple and strong 
kind of man, the primary microcosmic urgency to move in free space which 
sprang up out of the depths of his soul as love of adventure, daring, liking for 
power and booty, as a blazing desire, to us almost incomprehensible, for deeds, 
for )oy of carnage, for the death of the hero Often, too, no doubt, domestic 
strife or fear of the revenge of the stronger, was the motive, but again a strong 
and manly one Motives like these are infectious — the “man who stays 
at home” is a coward Was it common bodily hunger, again, that induced 
the Crusades, or the expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, or m our time the ven- 
tures of “wild west*' pioneers? Where, m history, we find the little handful 
invading wide lands, it is ever the voices of the blood, the longing for high 
destinies, that drive them 

Further, wc have to consider the position in the country traversed by the 
invaders. Its characteristics arc always modified more or less, but the modi- 
fications are due not merely to the influence of the immigrants, but more and 
more to the nature of the settled population, which in the end becomes numeri- 
cally overwhelming 

Obviously, in spaces almost empty of men it is easy for the weaker simply 
to evade the onslaught, and as a rule he was able to do so. But in later and 
denser conditions, the inroad spelt dispossession for the weaker, who must 
cither defend himself successfully or else win new lands for old. Already 
there is the out-thrust into space. No tribe lives without constant contacts 
on all sides and a mistrustful readiness to stand to arms. The hard necessity 
of war breeds men Peoples grow by, and against, othijr peoples to inward 
greatness. Weapons become weapons against men and not beasts. And finally 
we have the only migration-form that counts in historic times — warrior 
bands sweep through thoroughly populated countries, whose inhabitants 
remain, undisturbed and upstanding, as an essential part of the spoils of victory. 
And then, the victors being in a minority, completely new situations arise 
Peoples of strong inward form spread themselves on top of much larger but 
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formless populations, and the further transformations of peoples, languages, 
and races depend upon very complicated factors of detail Since the decisive 
investigations of Beloch ^ and Delbruck ^ we know that all migrant peoples — 
and the Persians of Cyrus, the Mamertines and the Crusaders, the Ostrogoths 
and the “Sea~peoples*’ of the Egyptian inscriptions were all peoples in this 
sense — were, m comparison with the inhabitants of the regions they occu- 
pied, very small in numbers, |ust a few thousand warriors, superior to the na- 
tives only in respect of their determination to be a Destiny and not to submit to 
one It was not inhabitable, but inhabited, land of which they took possession, 
and thus the relation between the two peoples became a question of status, the 
migration turned into the campaign, and the process of settling down became 
a political process. And here again, in presence of the fact that at a histone 
distance of time the successes of a small war-band, with the consequent spread 
of the victor’s names and language, may ail too easily be taken for a ** mi- 
gration of peoples,” it is necessary to repeat our question, what, in fact, the 
men, things, and factors arc that can migrate 

Here are some of the answers — the name of a district or that of a collec- 
tivity (or of a hero, adopted by his followers), in that it spreads, becomes 
extinct here and is taken by or given to a totally different population there, 
in that it may pass from land to people and travel with the latter or vice versa 
— the language of the conqueror or that of the conquered, or even a third 
language, adopted for reciprocal understanding — the war-band of a chief which 
subdues whole countries and propagates itself through captive women, or some 
accidental group of heterogeneous adventurers, or a tribe with its women and 
children, like the Philistines of iioo, who quite in the Germanic fashion 
trekked with their ox-wagons along the Pharnician coast to Egypt ® In such 
conditions, we may again ask, can conclusions be drawn from the destinies of 
names and languages as to those of peoples and races? There is only one possible 
answer, a decided negative. 

Amongst the “Sca-peoplcs” that repeatedly attacked Egypt m the thir- 
teenth century appear the names of Danai and Ach^eans — but in Homer both 
arc almost mythical designations — the name of the Lukka — which adhered 
later to Lycia, though the inhabitants of that country called themselves 
Tramilx — and the names of the Etruscans, the Sards, the Siculi — but this m 
no wise proved that these *‘Tursha” spoke the later Etruscan, nor that there 
was the slightest physical connexion with the like-named inhabitants of 
Italy or anything else entitling us to speak of “one and the same people ” 
Assuming that the Lemnos inscription is Etruscan, and Etruscan an Indo- 
germanic language, much could be deduced therefrom in the domain of linguis- 

^ Du Bevolherung der gruchsch-rommhen Welt (1886). 

* Geschtchu der Krtegskunst (from 1900) 

^ Ramcscs III, who defeated them, portrayed their expedition in the relief of Mcdinct Haber. 
W. M» Muller, Asten und Eurofa, p ^6$, 
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tic history, but in that of racial history nothing wherever Rome was an 
Etruscan city, but is not the fact completely without bearing upon the saffl 
of the Roman people? Are the Romans Indogermanic because they happen to 
speak a Latin dialect? The ethnologists recognize a Mediterranean Race 
and an Alpine Race, and north and south of these an astonishing physical 
resemblance between North-Germans and Libyans, but the philologists know 
that the Basques are in virtue of their speech a '*preTndogermanic” — Iberian 
— population. The two views are mutually exclusive Were the buildeis of 
Mycenas and Tiryns ‘‘Hellenes**? — it would be as pertinent to ask were the 
Ostrogoths Germans. I confess that I do not comprehend why such questions 
are formulated at ail. 

For me, the “people** is a m/t of the souL The great events of history were 
not really achieved by peoples, they themselves mated the peoples. Every act 
alters the soul of the doer Even when the event is preceded by some grouping 
around or under a famous name, the fact that there is a people and not merely 
a band behind the prestige of that name is not a condition, but a result of the 
event It was the fortunes of their migrations that made the Ostrogoths and 
the Osmanli what they afterwards were The “Americans** did not immigrate 
from Europe; the name of the Florentine geographer Amerigo Vespucci desig- 
nates to-day not only a continent, but also a people in the true sense of the 
word, whose specific character was born in the spiritual upheavals of 1775 
above all, 1861-5 

This is the one and only connotation of the word “people ** Neither unity 
of speech nor physical descent is decisive. That which distinguishes the 
people from the population, raises it up out of the population, and will one 
day let it find its level again in the population is always the inwardly lived 
experience of the “we.** The deeper this feeling is, the stronger is the vts vtva 
of the people. There are energetic and tame, ephemeral and indestructible, forms 
of peoples They can change speech, name, race, and land, but so long as 
their soul lasts, they can gather to themselves and transform human material 
of any and every provenance The Roman name in Hannibal’s day meant a 
people, in Trajan’s time nothing more than a population. 

Of course, it is often quite justifiable to align peoples with races, but “race” 
in this connexion must not be interpreted in the present-day Darwinian sense 
of the word. It cannot be accepted, surely, that a people was ever held to- 
gether by the mere unity of physical origin, or, if it were, could maintain that 
unity even for ten generations It cannot be too often reiterated that this 
physiological provenance has no existence except for science — never for folk- 
consciousness — and that no people was ever yet stirred to enthusiasm for 
this ideal of blood-purity. In race there is nothing material, but something 
cosmic and directional, the felt harmony of a Destiny, the single cadence of the 
march of historical Being, It is mco-ordmationjof this (wholly metaphysical) 
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beat that produces race-hatred, which is just as strong between Germans and 
Frenchmen as it is between Germans and Jews, and it is resonance on this beat 
that makes the true love — so akin to hate — between man and wife He who 
has not race knows nothing of this perilous love. If a part of the human multi- 
tude that now speaks Indogcrmanic languages, cherishes a certain race- 
ideal, what IS evidenced thereby is not the existence of the prototype-people 
so dear to the scholar, but the metaphysical force and power of the ideal. It 
IS highly significant that this ideal is expressed, never in the whole population, 
but mainly in its warrior-element and pre-eminently in its genuine nobility — 
that is, m men who live entirely in a world of facts, under the spell of historical 
becoming, destiny-men who will and dare — ard it was precisely m the early 
times (another significant point) that a born alien of quality and dignity could 
without particular difficulty gain admittance to the ruling class, and wives in 
particular were chosen for their “breed’* and not their descent. Correspond- 
ingly, the impress of race-traits is weakest (as may be observed even to-day) in 
the true priestly and scholarly natures,^ even though these often do stand in 
dose blood-relationship to the others A strong spirit trams up the body into a 
product of art The Romans formed, m the midst of the confused and even 
hetcrocJite tribes of Italy, a race of the firmest and strictest inward unity that 
was neither Etruscan nor Latin nor merely “Classical,** but quite specifically 
Roman. ^ Nowhere is the force that cements a people set before us more plainly 
than in Roman busts of the late Republican period 

I will cite yet another example, than which none more clearly exhibits the 
errors that these scholars’ notions of people, language, and race inevitably 
entail, and in which lies the ultimate, perhaps the determining reason why the 
Arabian Culture has never yet been recognized as an organism It is that of 
the Persians. Persian is an Aryan language, hence “the Persians” arc an 
“Indogcrmanic people,” and hence Persian history and religion arc the affair 
of “Iranian” philology 

To begin with, is Persian a language of equal rank with the Indian, derived 
from a common ancestor, at ts it merely an Indian dialect^ Seven centuries of 
linguistic development, scriptless and therefore very rapid, lie between the 
Old Vedic of the Indian texts and the Behistun Inscription ® of Darius It is 
almost as great a gap as that between the Latin of Tacitus and the French of 
the Strassburg Oath of 84x.‘^ Now the Tcli-el-Amarna letters and the archives 

^ Which, therefore, have discovered for themselves the nonsensical designation “aristocracy 
of intellect*’ (Geistesadel') 

^ Although — or should we say “thos”^* — Rome accorded citizenship to freedmen, who in 
general were of wholly alien blood, and sons of cjc-slavcs were admitted to the Senate even by Ap* 
plus Claudius the Censor m 310 One of them, Flavius, had already been curuic sedilc 

^ See articles “Persia (history ancient),*’ “Behistun,” “Cuneiform,” in Ency Bnt , XI cd , 
or indeed almost any work upon Babylonian and Persian antiquities — Tr. 

^ Sworn by Louis the German and Charles the Bald m both languages The manuscript of 
the Oath, however, is later — say, 950 — Tr 
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of Boghaz Keui tell us many ‘‘Aryan*’ names of persons and gods of the middle 
of the second millennium b c. — that is, the Vcdic Age of Chivalry It is 
Palestine and Syria that furnish these names Nevertheless, Eduard Meyer 
observes ^ that they arc Indian and not Persian, and the same holds good for 
the numerals that have now been discovered. ^ There is not a unit of Persians, 
or of any other “people** m the sense of our historical writers. They were 
Indian heroes, who rode westward and with their precious weapon the war- 
horse and their own ardent energy made themselves felt as a power far and wide 
in the ageing Babylonian Empire 

About 600 there appears m the middle of this world Persis, a little district 
with a politically united population of peasant barbarians Herodotus says 
that of Its tribes only three were of genuine Persian nationality Had the 
language of these knights of old lived on in the hills, and is “Persians” really 
a land-name that passed to a people^ The Medes, who were very similar, bear 
only the name of a land where an upper warrior-stratum had learned through 
great political successes to feel itself as a unit In the Assyrian archives of 
Sargon and his successors (about 700) arc found, along with the non-Aryan 
place-names, numerous “Aryan” names of persons, all leading figures, but 
Tiglath-Pilescr IV (745-717) calls the people black-haired ^ It can only have 
been later that the “Persian people*’ of Cyrus and Darius was formed, out of 
men of varied provenance, but forged to a strong inner unity of lived experience 
But when, scarce two centuries later, the Macedonians put an end to their 
lordship — was it that the Persians in this form were no longer tn existence^ 
(Was there still a Lombard people at all in Italy in a.d. 900?) It is certain that 
the very wide diffusion of the empire-language of Persia, and the distribution 
of the few thousands of adult males from Persia over the immense system of mil- 
itary and administrative business, must long ago have led to the dissolution of 
the Persian nation and set up in its place, as earners of the Persian name 
an upper-class conscious of itself as a political unit, of whose members very 
few could have claimed descent from the invaders from Persia ^ There is, 
indeed, not even a country that can be considered as the theatre of Persian 
history. The events of the period from Darius to Alexander took place partly 
in northern Mesopotamia (that is, in the midst of an Aramaic-spcakmg popula- 
tion), partly lower down in old Smear, anywhere but m Persis, where the hand- 
some buildings begun by Xerxes were never carried out The Parthians of the 
succeeding Acha^mcnid period were a Mongol tribe which had adopted a Persian 
dialect and m the midst of this people sought to embody the Persian national 
feeling in themselves. 

^ Dti Mtesten datiertm Zeugmsse der tramschen Sprachi* (iZettschr f vgl Sprachf 41, p 2,6) 

® Sec above, p 145 

* Ed Meyer, op at , pp r, ct seq 

* Compare the absorptjoa of the Norm “in conquerors into England and the subsequent develop- 

ment of an English aristocracy — Tr, • 
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Here the Persian religion emerges as a problem no less difficult than those 
of race and language ^ Scholarship has associated it with these as though the 
association were self-evident, and has, therefore, treated it always with refer- 
ence to India But the religion of these land-Vikings was not related to, it was 
identical with the Vedic, as shown by the divine pairs Mitra-Varuna and Indra- 
Nasatya of the Boghaz Keui texts. And within this religion which held up its 
head in the middle of the Babylonian world Zarathustra now appeared, from 
out of the lower ranks of the people, as reformer It is known that he was not 
a Persian That which he created (as I hope to show) was a transfer of Vedtc 
religion into the forms of the Aramaan world-contemplation, in which already 
there were the faint beginnings of the Magian religiousness. The davas, the 
gods of the old Indian beliefs, grew to be the demons of the Semitic and the 
)inn of the Arabian Yahweh and Beelzebub are related to one another pre- 
cisely as Ahuramazda and Ahriman in this peasant-religion, which was essen- 
tially Aramaean and, therefore, founded in an ethical-dualistic world-feeling 
Eduard Meyer ^ has correctly established the difference between the Indian 
and the Iranian view of the world, but, owing to his erroneous premisses, has 
not recognized its origin Zarathustra ts a travdlmg-compamon of the prophets of 
Israel^ who like him, and at the same time, transformed the old (Mosaic- 
Canaanitish) beliefs of the people. It is significant that the whole eschatology 
is a common possession of the Persian and Jewish religions, and that the Avesta 
texts were originally written m Aramaic (m Parthian times) and only after- 
wards translated into Pehlcvi ^ 

But already in Parthian times there occurred amongst both Persians and 
Jews that profoundly intimate change which makes no longer tribal attach- 
ment but orthodoxy the hall-mark of nationality ^ A Jew who went over to 
the Mazda faith became thereby a Persian; a Persian who became a Christian 
belonged to the Nestorian ** people.*’ The very dense population of north- 
ern Mesopotamia — the motherland of the Arabian Culture — is partly of 
Jewish and partly of Persian nationality m this sense of the word, which is 
not at all concerned with race and very little with language Even before 
the birth of Christ, ** Infidel” designates the non-Persian as it designates the 
non-Jew. 

This nation is the “Persian people” of the Sassanid empire, and, connected 
with the fact, we find that Pehlcvi and Hebrew die out simultaneously, Ara- 
maic becoming the mother tongue of both communities. If we speak in terms 
of Aryans and Semites, the Persians in the time of the Tell-el-Amarna Corre- 

^ For what follows, cf Ch VII — IX 

* Geschttbti dts AkertumSy I, § 590, et seq 

* Andreas and Wackernagcl, "^achruhttn der Gdmngtscben GeseUscki$ft der Wtssenschapm (1911), 
p I, ct seq [On the subject generally, sec articles by K Geldncr, "'Zend-Avesta" and "Zoroaster," 
and by Ed. Meyer, "Parthia," m Bmy, Bra , XI ed — Tf ] 

^ See, further, below ^ 
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spondencc were Aryans, bur no “people**: in that of Darius a people, but with- 
I out race m Sassanid times a community of believers, but of Semitic origin. 
i There is no proto-Persian “people** branched off from the Aryan, nor a general 
\ history of the Persians, and for the thiee special histones, which are held to- 

I gether only by certain linguistic relations, there is not even a common historical 

theatre 

III 

With this arc laid, at last, the foundations for a morphology of peoples. Di- 
rectly its essence is seen, we see also an inward order in the historical stream of 
the peoples They are neithci linguistic nor political nor zoological, but 
spiritual, units And this leads at once to the further distinction between 
peoples before, within, and after a Culture It is a fact that has been profoundly 
‘ felt in all ages that Culture-peoples arc mm distinct in character chan the rest. 
Their predecessors I will call primitive peoples These are the fugitive and 
heterogeneous associations that form and dissolve without ascertainable rule, 
till at last, in the presentiment of a still unborn Culture (as, for example, in the 
prc-Homeric, the pre-Christian, and the Germanic periods), phase by phase, 
becoming ever more definite m type, they assemble the human material of a 
population into groups, though all the time little or no alteration has been oc- 
curring in the stamp of man Such a superposition of phases leads from the 
Cimbri and Teutones through the Marcomanni and Goths to the Franks, Lom- 
bards, and Saxons Instances of primitive peoples arc the Jews and Persians of 
the Scleucid age, the “Sea-peoples,** the Egyptian Nomes of Mencs‘s timeA 
And that which follows a Culture wc may call — from its best-known example, 
the Egyptians of post-Roman times — fcilah-peoplcs 
I In the tenth century of our era the Faustian soul suddenly awoke and mani- 

fested itself in innumerable shapes Amongst these, side by side with the 
architecture and the ornament, there appears a distinctly characterized form 
of “ people/ * Out of the people-shapes of the Carohngian Empire — the Saxons, 
Swabians, Franks, Visigoths, Lombards — arise suddenly the German, the 
French, the Spaniards, the Italians Hitherto (consciously and deliberately or 
not) historical research has uniformly regarded these Culture-peoples as some- 
thing in being, as primaries, and have treated the Culture itself as secondary, as 
their product The creative units of history, accordingly, were simply the 
Indians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and so on. As the Greek Cul- 
ture was the work of the Hellenes, they must have been in existence as such far 
earlier, therefore they must have been immigrants Any other idea of creator 
and creation seemed inconceivable 

I regard it, therefore, as a discovery of decisive importance that the facts 
here set forth lead to the reverse conclusion It will be established in all rigour 

‘ Dynakty I — Tr « 
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that the great Cultures are entities, primary or original, that arise out of the 
deepest foundations of spirituality, and that the peoples under the spell of a 
Culture are, alike in their inward form and in their whole manifestation, its 
products and not its authors These shapes in which humanity is seized and 
moulded possess style and style-history no less than kinds of art and modes of 
thought. The people of Athens is a symbol not less than the Doric temple, 
the Englishman not less than modern physics There are peoples of Apollinian, 
Magian, Faustian cast. The Arabian Culture was not created by ''the Arabs" 
— quite the contrary, for the Magian Culture begins m the time of Christ, and 
the Arabian people represents its last great creation of that kind, a community 
bonded by Islam as the Jewish and Persian communities before it had been 
bonded by their religions World-history is the history of the great Cultures, 
and peoples arc but the symbolic forms and vessels in which the men of these 
Cultures fulfil their Destinies. 

In each of these Cultures, Mexican and Chinese, Indian and Egyptian, there 
IS — whether our science is aware of it or not — a group of great peoples of tdenttcal 
style, which arises at the beginning of the springtime, forming states and carry- 
ing history, and throughout the course of its evolution bears its fundamental 
form onward to the goal They are in the highest degree unlike amongst 
themselves — it is scarcely possible to conceive of a sharper contrast than that 
between Athenians and Spartans, Germans and Frenchmen, Tsin and Tsu — 
and all military history shows national hatred as the loftiest method of in- 
ducting historic decisions But the moment that a people alien to the Culture 
makes an appearance in the field of history, there awakens everywhere an over- 
powering feeling of spiritual relationship, and the notion of the barbarian — 
meaning the man who inwardly does not belong to the Culture — is as clear-cut 
in the peoples of the Egyptian settlements and the Chinese world of states as it 
is in the Classical The energy of the form is so high that it grasps and recasts 
neighbouring peoples, witness the Carthaginians of Roman times with their 
half-CIassical style, and the Russians who have figured as a people of Western 
style from Catherine the Great to the fall of Petrine Tsardom 

Peoples in the style of their Culture we will call Nations, the word itself 
distinguishing them from the forms that precede and that follow them. It is 
not merely a strong feeling of “we” that forges the inward unity of its most 
significant of all major associations; underlying the nation there ts an Idea, This 
stream of a collective being possesses, a very deep relation to Destiny, to Time, 
and to History, a relation that is different in each instance and one, too, that 
determines the relation of the human material to race, language, land, state, 
and religion. As the styles of the Old Chinese and the Classical peoples differ, 
so also the styles of their histones. 

Life as experienced by primitive and by fellaheen peoples is just the zo- 
ological up-and-down, a plankss happening without goal or cadcnced march in 
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time, wherein occurrences are many, but, in the last analysis, devoid of signifi- 
cance. The only historical peoples, the peoples whose existence ts world-Imtory ^ 
arc the nations. Let us be perfectly clear as to what is meant by this,^ The 
Ostrogoths suffered a great destiny, and therefore, inwardly, they have no 
history Their battles and settlements were not necessary and therefore were 
episodic, their end was insignificant. In 1500 bc that which lived about 
Mycenae and Tiryns was not as yet a nation, and that which lived in Minoan 
Crete was no longer a nation Tiberius was the last ruler who tried to lead a 
Roman nation further on the road of history, who sought to retrieve it for his- 
tory By Marcus Aurelius there was only a Romanic population to bc defended — 
a field for occurrences, but no longer for history How many free prc-gcncra- 
tions of Medc or Achxan or Hun folk there were, in what sort of social groups 
their predecessors and their descendants lived, cannot bc determined and de- 
pends upon no rule But of a nation the life-period is determinate, and so arc 
the pace and the rhythm in which its history moves to fulfilment From the 
beginning of the Chou period to the rulership of Shih-Hwang-ti, from the events 
on which the Troy legend was founded to Augustus, and from Thinitc times to 
the XVIII Dynasty, the numbers of generations arc more or less the same The 
“Late” period of the Culture, from Solon to Alexander, from Luther to Na- 
poleon, embraces no more than about ten generations Within such limits the 
destiny of the genuine Culture-people, and with it that of world-history in 
general, reach fulfilment. The Romans, the Arabs, the Prussians, are late-born 
nations How many generations of Fabii and Junii had already come and gone 
as Romans by the time Cannae was fought^ 

Further, nations are the true city-building popks In the strongholds they 
arose, with the cities they ripen to the full height of their world-consciousness, 
and in the world-cities they dissolve Every town-formation that has character 
has also national character The village, which is wholly a thing of race, does 
not yet possess it, the megalopolis possesses it no longer Of this essential, 
which so characteristically colours the nation’s public life that its slightest 
manifestation identifies it, we cannot exaggerate — we can scarcely imagine ' — 
the force, the self-sufEcingncss, and the loneliness If between the souls of two 
Cultures the screen is impenetrable, if no Western may ever hope completely to 
understand the Indian or the Chinese, this is equally so, even more so, as be- 
tween well-developed nations. Nations understand one another as little as 
individuals do so Each understands merely a self-created picture of the other, 
and individuals with the insight to penetrate deeper are few and far between. 
Vis-h-vis the Egyptians, all the Classical peoples necessarily felt themselves 
as relatives in one whole, but as between themselves they never understood each 
other. What sharper contrast is there than that between the Athenian and the 
Spartan spirit? German, French, and English modes of philosophical thinking 
are distinct, not merely in Bacon, Descartes, and Leibniz, but already in the 
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age of Scholasticism, ^ aod even now, in modern physics and chemistry, the 
scientific method, the choice and type of experiments and hypotheses, their in- 
ter-relations, and their relative importance for the course and aim of the investi- 
gation are markedly different in every nation. German and French piety, 
English and Spanish social ethics, German and English habits of life, stand so 
far apart that for the average man, and, therefore, for the public opinion of his 
community, the real inwardness of every foreign nation remains a deep secret and 
a source of continual and pregnant error In the Roman Empire men began 
generally to understand one another, but this was precisely because there had 
ceased to be anything worth understanding in the Classical city. With the 
advent of mutual comprehension this particular humanity ceased to live in 
nations, and ipso facto ceased to be htstonc ^ 

Owing to the very depth of these experiences, it is not possible for a whole 
people to be umformly and throughout a Culture-people, a nation Amongst 
primitives each individual man has the same feeling of group-obligations, but 
the awakening of a nation into self-consciousncss invariably takes place in 
gradations — that is, pre-eminently in the particular class that is strongest of 
soul and holds the others spellbound by a power derived from what it has ex- 
perienced. ivery nation ts represented m history by a tmnonty At the beginning of 
the springtime it is the nobility,® which in that period of its first appearance 
is the fine flowering of the people, the vessel in which the national character — 
unconscious, but felt all the more strongly in its cosmic pulse — receives its 
destined Style. The “we’* is the knightly class, in the Egyptian feudal period 
of 1700 not less than in the Indian and the Chinese of iioo The Homeric 
heroes are the Danai, the Norman barons are England Centuries later, Saint- 
Simon — the embodiment, it is true, of an older France — used to say that 
“all France” was assembled in the King’s ante-room, and there was a time in 
which Rome and the Senate were actually identical. With the advent of the 
town the burgher becomes the vessel of nationality, and (as we should expect 
from the growth of intellectuality) of a national consciousness that it gets 
from the nobility and carries through to its fulfilment Always it is particular 
circles, graduated in fine shades, that tn the name of the people live, feel, act, and 
know how to die, but these circles become larger and larger. In the eighteenth 
century arose the Western concept of the Nation which sets up (and on occasion 
energetically insists upon) the claim to be championed by everybody without 
exception, but in reality, as we know, the imtgrkvftxc just as convinced as the 
Jacobins that they were the people, the representatives of the French nation 
A Culture-people which is coincident with “all” does not exist — this is 
possible only in primitive and fellaheen peoples, only in a mere joint being with' 

* AIbcrtus Magnus, St Thomas Aquinas, Grosseteste, and Roger Bacon — Tr, 

^ Cf p. 105 

3 Cf Ch. X. 
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out depth or historical dignity So long as a people is a nation and works out 
the Destiny of a nation, there is in it a minority which in the name of ail repre- 
sents and fulfils its history 


IV 

The Classical nations, in accordance with the static-Euclidean soul of their 
Culture, were corporeal units of the smallest imaginable size. It was not 
Hellenes or lonians that were nations, but in each city the Demos, a union of 
adult men, legally and by the same token nationally defined between the type of the 
hero as upper limit and the slave as lower ^ Synoecism, that mysterious process 
of early periods in which the inhabitants of a countiysidc give up their villages 
and assemble themselves as a town, marks the moment at which, having arrived 
at sclf-consciousness, the Classical nation constitutes itself as such. We can still 
trace the way in which this form of the nation steadily makes good from 
Homeric times ^ to the epoch of the great colonizations It responds exactly to 
the Classical prime-symbol, each folk was a body, visible and surveyabic, a erw^a, 
the express negation of the idea of geographical space 

It is of no importance to Classical history whether or not the Etruscans in 
Italy were identical physically or linguistically with the bearers of this name 
amongst the “Sea-peoples,** or what the relation was between the pre-Homeric 
units of the Pelasgi or Danai and the later bearers of the Doric or the Hellenic 
name. If, about 1100, there are Doric and Etruscan primitive peoples (as is 
probable), nevertheless a Done or an Etruscan nation never existed In Tuscany as 
in the Peloponnese there were only City-states, national points which in the 
period of colonization could only multiply ^ never expand The Etruscan wars of 
Rome were always waged against one or more cities,^ and the nations that the 
Persians and the Carthaginians confronted were of this same type. To speak of 
“ the Greeks and the Romans** as the eighteenth century did (and as we still do) 
is completely erroneous. A Greek “nation** m our sense is a misconception — 
the Greeks themselves never knew such an idea at all. The name of ** Hellenes, 
which arose about 500, did not denote a people, but the aggregate of Classical 
Culture-men, the sum of their nations,^ m contradistinction to the “Barbarian” 
world And the Romans, a true urban people, could not conceive of their 

^ Sec p 60 above The slave did not belong to the nation On this account the enrolment 
of non-citizens in the army of a citv, which on occasions of dire crisis was inevitable, w as always 
felt as a profound blow to the national idea 

2 Even m the Iliad we can perceive the tendency to the nation-fccIing in the small, and even 
the smallest, aggregates 

® And she had rarely to deal with anything more formidable than a loose partial confederacy 
Often Etruscan cities were in alliance with Rome against other Etruscan cities — Tr 

* It is not to be overlooked that both Plato and Aristotle in their political writings were unable 
to conceive of the ideal people otherwise than in the Pohs form. But it was equally natural for the 
cightcenth-ccntury thinkers to regard ‘the Ancients” as nations after the fashion of Shaftesbury 
and Montesquieu — it is we their successors who ought not to have stayed on that note 
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Empire otherwise than in the form of innumerable nation-points, the avitaUs 
into which, juridically as in other respects, they dissolved all the primitive 
peoples of their Imperium ^ When national feeling in this shape is extinguished, 
there is an end to Classical history 

It will be the task — one of the heaviest tasks of historians — to trace, 
generation by generation, the quiet fadmg-out of the Classical nations in the 
eastern Mediterranean during the “Late Classical*’ age, and the ever stronger 
inflow of a new nation-spirit, the Magian. 

A nation of the Magian type is the community of co-believers, the group of 
all who know the right way to salvation and are inwardly linked to one another 
by the t^ma ^ of this belief Men belonged to a Classical nation by virtue of the 
possession of citizenship, but to a Magian nation by virtue of a sacramental 
act — circumcision for the Jews, specific forms of baptism for the Mandieans 
or the Christians An unbeliever was for a Magian folk what an alien was for 
a Classical — no intercourse with him, no conmhum — and this national 
separation went so far that in Palestine a Jewish-Aramaic and a Christian- 
Aramaic dialect formed themselves side by side ® The Faustian nation, though 
necessarily bound up with a particular religiousness, is not so with a particular 
confession, the Classical nation is by type non-cxclusive in its relations to 
different cults, but the tAagtan nation comprises neither more nor less than is covered 
by the idea of me or another of the Magian Churches Inwardly the Classical nation 
is linked with the city, and the Western with a landscape, but the Arabian 
knows neither fatherland nor mother tongue Outwardly its specific world- 
outlook is only expressed by the distinctive script which each such nation de- 
velops as soon as it is born But for that very reason the inwardness and hidden 
force — the magic, in fact — of a Magian nation-feeling impresses us Faustians, 
who notice the absence of the home-idea, as something entirely enigmatic and 
uncanny. This tacit, self-secure cohesion (that of the Jews, for example, in the 
homes of the Western peoples) is what entered “Roman Law** (called by a 
Classical label but worked out by Aramaans') as the concept of the “ juridical per- 
son,” ^ which IS nothing but the Magian notion of a community Post-exilic 
Judaism was a juridical person long before anyone had discovered the concept 
itself. 

The primitives who preceded this evolution were predominantly tribal 
associations, among them the South-Arabian Minseans,^ who appear about the 
beginning of the first millennium, and whose name vanishes in the first century 

Mommsen described the Roman Empire as a “universal Empire founded upon municipal au- 
tonomy “ And even Alexander’s empire was originally conceived, and to a great extent actually 
organized, m this spirit See P Jouguct, L'lmtktahsm macidonten (191.6), Ch IV. — Tr. 

* Sec p 67 

® F. N Finck, Vu Sprachstamme des Erdkretses (1915), pp 19, ct seq 

^ About the end of the second century of our era 

® Sec foot-note, p 197, ct seq — 
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before Christ; the Aramaic-speaking Chaldeans, who, likewise about 1000 bx., 
sprang up as clan-groups and from 659 to 539 ruled the Babylonian world; the 
Israelites before the Exile, ^ and the Persians of Cyrus ® So strongly already the 
populations felt this form that the priesthoods which developed here, there, 
and everywhere after the time of Alexander received the names of foundered or 
fictitious tribes Amongst the Jews and the South-Arabian Sabasans they were 
called Lcvites, amongst the Medes and Persians, Magi (after an extinct Indian 
tribe), and amongst the adherents of the new Babylonian religion Chaldeans 
(also after a disintegrated clan-grouping) ^ But here, as m all other Cultures, 
the energy of the national consensus completely overrode the old tribal arrange- 
ments of the primitives Just as the Populus Romanus unquestionably contained 
folk-elements of very varied provenance, and as the nation of the French took 
in Salian Franks and Romanic and Old Celtic natives alike, so the Magian na- 
tion also ceased to regard origin as a distinguishing mark The process, of 
course, was an exceedingly long one. The tribe still counts for much with the 
Jews of the Maccabean period and even with the Arabs of the first Caliphs; 
but for the inwardly ripened Culture-peoples of this world, such as the Jews 
of the Talmudic period, it no longer possessed any meaning. He who belongs 
to the Faith belongs to the Nation — it would have been blasphemy even to 
admit any other distinction In early Christian times the Prince of Adiabene * 
went over to Judaism with his people in a body, and they were all tpso facto 
incorporated in the Jewish nation. The same applies to the nobility of Armenia 
and even the Caucasian tribes (which at that period must have Judaixed on a 
large scale) and, in the opposite direction, to the Beduins of Arabia, right down 
to the extreme south, and beyond them again to African tribes as far afield as 
Lake Chad ^ Here evidently is a national common feeling proof even against 
such racc-distiactions as these It is stated that even to-day Jews can amongst 
themselves distinguish very different races at the first glance, and that in the 
ghettos of eastern Europe the tribes” (in the Old Testament sense) are clearly 
recognized. But none of this constitutes a difference of nation According to 
von Erckert ® the West-European Jew-type is universally distributed within the 
non-Jewish Caucasian peoples, whereas according to Wcissenbcrg ^ it does not 
occur at all amongst the long-headed Jews of southern Arabia, where the 

^ A loose group of Edouute tribes which, with Moabites, Amaickites, Ishraaclitcs, and others, 
thus constituted a fairly uniform Hebrew-speaking population 

^ See p 167 

* Aristotle says that “philosophers arc called Calani among the Indians, and Jews among 
the Syrians ’* Exactly the same is stated by Megasthcncs, the Sclcucid ambassador at Pataliputra, 
of Brahmms and Jews — Tr 

^ The district south of Lake Van, of which the capital was Arbcla, the old home of the goddess 
Ishtar 

* As evidenced bv the Faiasha, the black Jews of Abyssinia. 

« Arch f Anthrop , Vol XIX 

^ Zeitschr f Ethn&l (19x9) • 
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Sabasan tomb-sculptures show a human type that might almost claim to be 
Roman or Germanic and is the ancestor of these Jews who were converted by 
missionary effort at least by the birth of Christ. 

But this resolution of the tribal primitives into the Magian nations of Per- 
sians, Jews, Mandaeans, Christians, and the rest must have occurred quite 
generally and on an immense scale I have already drawn attention to the deci- 
sive fact that long before the beginning of our era the Peisians represented simply 
a religious community, and it is certain that their numbers were indefinitely in- 
creased by accessions to the Mazdaist faith. The Babylonian religion vanished 
at that time — which means that its adherents became in part Jews and in part 
Persians — but emerging from it there is a neto religion, inwardly alien to both 
Jewish and Persian, an astral religion, which bears the name of the Chaldees 
and whose adherents constituted a genuine Aramaic-speaking nation From 
this Aramaean population of Chaldean-Jcwish-Persian nationality came, firstly 
the Babylonian Talmud, the Gnosis, and the religion of Mani, and secondly, 
in Islamic times, Sufism and the Shia. 

Moreover, as seen from Edessa, the inhabitants of the Classical world, they 
also, appear as nations m the Magian style ‘ ‘ The Greeks ’ * in the Eastern idiom 
means the aggregate of all who adhered to the Syncretic cults and were bound 
together by the tjma of the Late Classical religiousness. The Hellenistic city- 
nations are no longer in the picture, which shows only one community of be- 
lievers, the “worshippers of the mysteries,” who under the names of Helios, 
Jupiter, Mithras, $e6^ worshipped a kind of Yahweh or Allah 

Throughout the East, Greekness is a definite religious notion, and for that mat- 
ter one completely concordant with the facts as they then were. The feeling 
of the Polls is almost extinct, and a Magian nation needs neither home nor 
community of origin Even the Hellenism of the Seleucid Empire, which made 
converts in Turkestan and on the Indus, was related in inward form to Persian 
and post-exilic Judaism. Later, the Aramasan Porphyry, the pupil of Plotinus, 
attempted to organize this Greekness as a cult-Church on the model of the 
Christian and the Persian, and the Emperor Julian raised it to the dignity of 
being the State Church — an act not merely religious, but also and above all 
national. When a Jew sacrificed to Sol or to Apollo, he thereby became a Greek 
So, for example Ammonius Saccas (d. 241), the teacher of Plotinus and probably 
also of Origen, went over “from the Christians to the Greeks”, so also Por- 
phyry, born Malchus and (hke the “Roman” jurist Ulpian) ^ a Phoenician of 
Tyrc.^ In these cases we see jurists and State officials taking Latin, and phi- 
losophers Greek, names — and for the philological spirit of modern and religious 
research, this is quite historical enough to justify these men’s being regarded 

* Dtitsta, 50, 15 

2 GcfTckcn, T)tr Amgang det grttch •rm Hetdenium (1910), p 57 [English readers may refer to 
the article "‘Ncoplatonista” and shorter articles under the personal names, in Ency, Brit , XI cd. — 
Tf.] r 
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as Roman and Greek xn the Classical city-national sensed But how many of 
the great Alexandrines may have been Greeks only in the Magian sense of the 
term? In point of birth were not Plotinus and Diophantus ^ perhaps Jews or 
Chaldeans? 

Now, the Chiistians also felt themselves from the outset as a nation of the 
Magian cast, and, moreover, the others, Greeks (‘‘heathen”) and Jews alike, 
regarded them as such Quite logically the latter considered their secession from 
Judaism as high treason, and the former their missionary infiltration into the 
Classical cities as an invasion and conquest, while the Christians, on their side, 
designated people of other faiths as rd Wpt] ® When the Monophysites and 
the Nestorians separated themselves from the Orthodox, new nations came into 
being as well as new Churches. The Nestorians since 1450 have been governed 
by the Mar Shimun/ who was at once prince and patriarch of his people and, 
vis-h-vts the Sultan, occupied exactly the same position as, long before, the 
Jewish Resh Galutha had occupied in the Persian Empire ^ This nation-con- 
sciousness, derived from particular and defined world-feclmg and therefore self- 
evident with an a pnm sureness, cannot be ignored if we arc to understand the 
later persecutions of the Christians The Magian State is inseparably bound up 
with the concept of orthodoxy. Caliphate, nation, and Church form an intimate 
unit It was as states that Adiabene went over to Judaism, Osrhoenc about ±00 
(so soon 0 from Greekdom to Christendom, Armenia in the sixth century from 
the Greek to the Monophysite Church. Each of these events expresses the fact 
that the State was identical with the orthodox community as a juridical person ® 
If Christians lived in the Islamic State, Nestorians in the Persian, Jews in the 
Byzantine, they did not and could not as unbelievers belong to it, and conse- 
quently were thrown back upon their own jurisdictions ® If by reason of their 
numbers or their missionary spirit they became a threat to the continuance 

1 Sec Vol I, pp 63, 71. — Tr, 

® Which wc translate by “Gentiles,’* but which literally means “the nations’* or “peo- 
ples “ — Tr 

3 See the article “Nestorians,** Enc^ Brtt, XI ed — Tr 

^ Sec the articles “Jews” (§ 43), “Exilarch,” and “Gaon,** Brit , XI cd In Europe, too, 
far mto the Dispersion, there arc rabbis recognized bv the State as governors of their communities, 
such as the famous Rabbi Low of Prague (1513-1609) — Tr 

^ It may not be at all fanciful to connect the Reception of “Roman” law m Germany and the 
nsc of the doctrine of cujus ejus rthgio which played s.o great a part m the religious wars and 
treaties of our sixteenth and seventeenth centuries At any rate, “practical politics” so-called pro- 
vides an inadequate motive by itself to account for the latter Considering it in contrast to the 
notion of Mortmain, and having regard to the intensity of religious belief m many of the princes 
who applied it, the idea appears as something much more positive than a mere formula of com- 
promise — Tr 

* Sec p. 70 The “capitulations*’ under which until recently Europeans were exempt from 
the furisdiction of Turkish courts are regarded nowadays as a right enforced by more civilized pow- 
ers to protect their subjects from the laws of a less civilized stare, and their abolition is a symbol 
of the nsc of the latter to the rank of a civilized power. But originallv it was quite the reverse. 
The first “ capitulation*’ was sued for by France m an hour of danger when Turkish aid was essen- 
tial to her. Emy Brtt , XI cd., article “ Capitulations “ — 
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of the identity of state and creed-community, persecution became a national 
duty It was on this account that first the “orthodox” (or “Greek”} and then 
the Ncstorian Christians suffered in the Persian Empire Diocletian also, who 
as “Caliph” ^ (Dommus et Deus) had linked the Impenum with the pagan cult- 
Churches and saw himself in all sincerity as Commander of these Faithful, 
could not evade the duty of suppressing the second Church Constantine 
changed the “ true” Church and m that act changed the nattonahty of the Byzantine 
Empire. From that point on, the Greek name slowly passed over to the Chris- 
tian nation, and specifically to that Christian nation which the Emperor as 
Head of the Faithful recognized and allowed to sit in the Great Councils 
Hence the uncertain lines of the picture of Byzantine history — in X90 the or- 
ganization that of a Classical Impenum, but the substance already a Magian 
national state, in 311 a change of nationality without change of name Under 
this name of “Greeks,” first Paganism as a nation fought the Christians, and 
then Christianity as a nation fought Islam, And in the latter fight, Islam itself 
being a nation also (the Arabian), nationality stamped itself more and more 
deeply upon events. Hence the present-day Greeks are a creation of the Magiau 
Culture, developed first by the Christian Church, then by the sacred language 
of this Church, and finally by the name of this Church, Islam brought with it 
from the home of Mohammed the Arab name as the badge of its nationality 
It is a mistake to equate these “Arabs” with the Beduin tribes of the desert. 
What created the new nation, with its passionate and strongly characteristic 
soul, was the consensus of the new faith. Its unity is no more derived from race 
and home than that of the Christian, Jewish, or Persian, and therefore it did 
not “migrate”; rather it owes its immense expansion to the incorporation 
within itself of the greater part of the early Magian nations With the end of 
the first millennium of our era these nations one and all pass over into the form 
of fellah-peoples, and it is as fellaheen that the Christian peoples of the 
Balkans under Turkish rule, the Parsecs in India, and the Jews in Western Europe 
have lived ever since. ^ 

In the West, nations of Faustian style emerge, more and more distinctly, from 
the time of Otto the Great (936-973), and in them the primitive peoples of the 
Carolingian period are swiftly dissolved ® Already by a . d . 1000 the men who 

' See Voi I , p ziz, 

® The author’s meaning may perhaps be precised thus so much of the old Magian nations as 
was not Arabized became fellah peoples, either outside the Magian sphere (as in Europe and India) 
or withm It, under the Turkish (Mongol) domination, but even the old Arab-clement itself was 
largely ripe for the change into the fellah condition when the Turks came — Tr 

* I am convinced that the nations of China which sprang up in members in the middle, Hwang- 
Ho region at the beginning of the Ch6u dynasty, as also the regional peoples of the Egyptian Old 
Kingdom (which had each its own capital and its own religion, and as late as Roman times fought 
each other in definitely religious wars), were in their inward form more closely akin to the peoples 
of the West than to those of the Classical and the Arabian worlds However, research into such 
fields has hitherto been conspicuous''by its absence 
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“mattered most’* were everywhere beginning to sense themselves as ‘Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, whereas hardly six generations earlier their 
ancestors had been to the depths of their souls Franks, Lombards, and Visi- 
goths. 

The people-form of this Culture is founded, like its Gothic architecture 
and Its Infinitesimal Calculus upon a tendency to the Infinite, in the spatial as 
well as the temporal sense. The nation-feeling compiises, to begin with, a 
geographical horizon that, considering the period and its means of communica- 
tion, can only be called vast, and is not paralleled in any other Culture The 
fatherland as extent^ as a region whose boundaries the individual has scarcely, 
if ever, seen and which nevertheless he will defend and die for, is something that 
in Its symbolic depth and force men of other Cultures can never comprehend 
The Magian nation does not as such possess an earthly home, the Classical 
possesses it only as a point-focus. The actuality that, even in Gothic times, 
united men from the banks of the Adige with men in the Order-castles of Lith- 
uania in an association of feeling would have been inconceivable even in ancient 
China and ancient Egypt, and stands in the sharpest opposition to the actuality 
of Rome and Athens, where every member of the Demos had the rest constantly 
in sight 

Still stronger is the sensitivity to distance m tme. Before the fatherland- 
idea (which IS a consequence of the existence of the nation) emerged at all, this 
passion evolved another idea to which the Faustian nations owe that existence 
— the dynastic idea. Faustian peoples are historical peoples, communities that 
feel themselves bound together not by place or consensus, but by history; and 
the eminent symbol and vessel of the common Destiny is the ruling “house.** 
For Egyptian and for Chinese mankind the dynasty is a symbol of quite other 
meaning Here what it signifies, as a will and an activity, ts Tme, All that 
we have been, all that we would be, is manifested in the being of the one gener- 
ation; and our sense of this is much too profound to be upset by the worthless- 
ness of a regent. What matters is not the person, but the idea, and it is for the 
sake of the idea that thousands have so often marched to their deaths with 
conviction in a genealogical quarrel. Classical history was for Classical eyes 
only a chain of incidents leading from moment to moment, Magian history 
was for its members the progressive actualization in and through mankind 
of a world-plan laid down by God and accomplished between a creation and a 
cataclysm, but Faustian history is in our eyes a single grand willing of conscious 
logic, in the accomplishment of which nations are led and represented by their 
rulers It is a trait of race Rational foundations it has not and cannot have — 
it has simply been felt so, and because it has been felt so, the companion-trust of 
the Germanic migration-time developed on into the feudal troth of the Gothic, 
the loyalty of the Baroque, and the merely seemingly undynastic patriotism of 
the nineteenth century We must not misjudge rfie depth and dignity of this 
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feeling because there is an endless catalogue of pcr;ured vassals and peoples ^ and 
an eternal comedy in the cringing of courtiers and the abjectness of the vulgar 
All great symbols are spiritual and can be comprehended only in their highest 
forms The private life of a pope bears no relation to the idea of the Papacy. 
Henry the Lion’s very defection ^ shows how fully in a time of nation-forming 
a real ruler feels the destiny of “ his ” people incorporated in himself. He repre- 
sents that destiny in the face of history, and at times it costs him his honour to 
do so 

All nations of the West are of dynastic origins In the Romanesque and even 
in Early Gothic architecture the soul of the Carolingian primitives still quivers 
through There is no French or German Gothic, but Salian, Rhenish, and 
Suabian, as there is Visigothic (northern Spam, southern France) and Lom- 
bard and Saxon Romanesque But over it all there spreads soon the minority, 
composed of men of race, that feels membership in a nation as a great historical 
vocation. From it proceed the Crusades, and m them there truly were French 
and German chivalries It is the hall-mark of Faustian peoples that they are 
conscious of the direction of their history. But this direction attaches to the 
sequence of the generations, and so the nature of the race-ideal is gmealogteal 
through and through — Darwinism, even, with its theories of descent and in- 
heritance is a sort of caricature of Gothic heraldry — and the world-as-history, 
when every individual lives in the plane of it, contains not only the tree of the 
individual family, ruling or other, but also the tree of the people as the basic 
form of all its happenings ^ It needs very exact observation to perceive* that this 
Faustian-genealogical principle, with its eminently historical notions of 
EbcnburHgkeit*' (equivalence by virtue of birth) and of purity of blood, is just 
as alien to the Egyptians and Chinese, for all their historical disposition, as it 
IS to the Roman nobility and the Byzantine Empire On the other hand, neither 
our peasantry nor the patriciate of the cities is conceivable without it The 
scientific conception of the people, which I have dissected above, is derived 
essentially from the genealogical sense of the Gothic period The notion that 
the peoples have their trees has made the Italians proud to be the heirs of Rome, 
and the Germans proud to recall their Teuton forefathers, and that is something 
quite different from the Classical belief m timeless descent from heroes and gods 

* That the dynasts themselves have contributed heavily to the catalogue of perjury and bad faith 
only reinforces the argument — Tr. 

® His desertion of the emperor Frcdcnck Barbarossa in the Lombard war, 1176 The details of 
the long struggle between Frcdcnck and Henry will be found in any fairly full history of Europe 
or in the respective articles devoted to them in the Bncy Brtt , XI ed While Frederick stood — and 
with real hopes as well as ideals — for the inclusive Empire, Henry through ail his vicissitudes stood 
for Germany’s eastern expansion, the colonization of the Slavonic north-^asc, and the development 
of the Baltic — Tr 

® In mcdiscval hymns the cross 1$ symbolically regarded as a tree bearing Christ as us last and 
grandest fruit, it is identified, indeed, with the Tree of Knowledge (Sec Yrjo Him, T^e Saerd 
^hrint^ — Tr ^ 
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And eventually, when after 1789 the notion of mother tongue came to be fitted 
on to the dynastic principle, the once merely scientific fancy of a primitive 
Indogermanic people transformed itself into a deeply felt genealogy of “the 
Aryan race/* and m the process the word “race** became almost a designation 
for Destiny 

But the “races** of the West are not the creators of the great nations, but 
tktr result. Not one of them had yet come into existence in Carolingian times 
It was the class-ideal of chivalry that worked creatively in different ways upon 
Germany, England, France, and Spam and impressed upon an immense area that 
which within the individual nations is felt and experienced as race On this 
rest (as I have said before) the nations — so historical y so alien to the Classical 
— of equivalence by birth (jf?w-age, Ebenhurttgketi) and blood-purity. It was 
because the blood of the ruling family incorporated the destiny, the being, of 
the whole nation, that the state-system of the Baroque was of genealogical 
structure and that most of the grand crises assumed the form of wars of dynastic 
succession. Even the catastrophic rum of Napoleon, which settled the world’s 
political organization for a century, took its shape from the fact than an ad- 
venturer dared to drive out with his blood that of the old dynasties, and that 
his attack upon a symbol made it historically a sacred duty to resist him. For 
ail these peoples were the consequence of dynastic destinies. That there is a 
Portuguese people, and a Portuguese Brazil m the midst of Spanish America, 
is the result of the marriage of Count Henry of Burgundy in 1095. That there 
arc Swiss and Hollanders is the result of a reaction against the House of Habs- 
burg That Lorraine is the name of a land and not of a people is an consequence 
of the childlessness of Lothar 11 . 

It was the Kaiser-idea that welded the disjunct primitives of Charlemagne’s 
time into the German nation Germany and Empire are inseparable ideas. 
The fall of the Hohenstaufens meant the replacement of one great dynasty by 
a handful of small and tmy ones; and the German nation of Gothic style was 
inwardly shattered even before the beginning of the Baroque — that is, at the 
very time when the nation-idea was being raised to higher levels of intellect 10 
leader-cities like Pans, Madrid, London, and Vienna The Thirty Years* War, 
so conventional history says, destroyed Germany in its flower Not so, the 
fact that it could occur at all in this wretched form simply confirmed and showed 
up a long-completed decadence — it was the final consequence of the fall of 
the Hohenstaufens. There could hardly be a more convincing proof that 
Faustian nations arc dynastic units. But then again, the Salians and the Hohen- 
staufens created also — at least in idea — an Italian nation out of Romans, 
Lombards, and Normans Only the Empire made it possible for them to stretch 
a hand back to the age of Rome Even though alien power evoked the hostility 
of the townsmen, and split the two primary orders, the nobles to the Emperor, 
the priests to the Pope, even though in these conflicts of Guelph and Ghibcllinc 
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the nobility soon lost its importance and the Papacy rose through the anti- 
dynastic cities to political supremacy, even though at the last there was but a 
tangle of predatory states whose “ Renaissance* ‘-politics opposed the soaring 
world-policy of the Gothic Empire, as Milan of old had defied the will of 
Frederick Barbarossa — yet the ideal of Una Italia^ the ideal for which Dante 
sacrificed the peace of his life, was a pure dynastic creation of the great German 
emperors. The Renaissance, whose historical horizon was that of the urban 
patriciate, led the nation as far out of the path of self-fulfilment as it is possible 
to imagine. All through the Baroque and Rococo the land was depressed to the 
state of being a mere pawn in the power-politics of alien houses And not until 
after 1800 did Romanticism arise and reawaken the Gothic feeling with an in- 
tensity that made of it a political power 

The French people was forged out of Franks and Visigoths by its kings It 
learned to feel itself as a whole for the first time at Bouvines in 1x14.^ Still 
more significant is the creation of the House of Habsburg, which, out of a 
population linked neither by speech nor folk-feeling nor tradition caused to 
arise the Austrian nation, which proved its nationhood in defending Mark 
Theresa and m resisting Napoleon — its first tests, and its last The political 
history of the Baroque age is in essentials the history of the Houses of Bourbon 
and Habsburg. The rise of the House of Wettin in place of that of Welf is the 
reason why “Saxony** was on the Weser in 800, and is on the Elbe to-day 
Dynastic events, and finally the intervention of Napoleon, brought it about that 
half of Bavaria has shared in the history of Austria and that the Bavarian State 
consists for the most part of Franconia and Suabia. 

The latest nation of the West is the Prussian, a creation of the Hohenzollerns 
as the Roman was the last creation of the Classical Poiis-feeling, and the Arabian 
the last product of a religious consensus. At Fehbellin ® the young nation gained 
its recognition, at Rossbach ® it won for Germany It was Goethe who with 
his infallible eye for historic turning-points described the then new ‘‘Minna von 
Barnhclm** as the first German poetry of specifically national content It is one 
more example, and a deeply significant one, to show how dynastically the 
Western nations defined themselves, that Germany thus at one stroke re-dis- 
covered her poetic language The collapse of the Hoheostaufen rule had been 
accompanied by that of Germany*s Gothic literature also. What did emerge 
here and there in the following centuries — the golden age of all the Western 
literatures — was undeserving of the name But with the victories of Frederick 
the Great a new poesy began “From Lessing to HebbeF’ means the same as 
“from Rossbach to Sedan ’* The attempts that were made to restore the lost 
connexion by consciously leaning upon, first the French, and then Shakespeare, 

^ And cvct7 English schoolboy knows the meaning of the '‘Early Plantagcncts '' — Tr 

* Against the Swedes, 1^75 — Tr 

* Against the French and their ^German dependent allies, 1757. — Tr, 
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upon the Volkslied, and finally (in Romanticism) upon the poetry of the age 
of chivalry, produced at least the unique phenomenon of an art-history which, 
though It never really attained one aim, was constituted, for the greater part, 
of flashes of genius 

The end of the eighteenth century witnessed the accomplishment of that 
remarkable turn with which national consciousness sought to emancipate itself 
from the dynastic principle. To all appearance this had happened m England 
long before, In this connexion Magna Charta (1x15) will occur to most readers, 
but some will not have failed to observe that on the contrary, the very recog- 
nition of the nation involved m the recognition of its representatives gave the 
dynastic feeling a fresh-enforced depth and refinement to which the peoples 
of the Continent remained almost utter strangers If the modern Englishman 
is (without appearing so) the most conservative human being m the world, and 
if in consequence his political management solves its problems so much by word- 
less harmony of national pulse instead of express discussion, and therefore has 
been the most successful up to now, the underlying cause is the early emancipation 
of the dynastic feeling irom its expression in monarchical power. 

The French Revolution, on the contrary, was in this regard only a victory 
of Rationalism It set free not so much the nation as the concept of the nation 
The dynastic has penetrated into the blood of the Western races, and on that 
very account it is a vexation to their intellect For a dynasty represents history, 
It is the history-become-flcsh of a land, and intellect is timeless and unhistoncaL 
The ideas of the Revolution were all ** eternal'’ and “true." Universal human 
rights, freedom, and equality arc literature and abstraction and not facts. Call 
all this republican if you will, in reality it was one more case of a minority 
striving in the name of ail to introduce the new ideal into the world of fact 
It became a power, but at the cost of the ideal, and all it did was to replace 
the old felt adherence by the reasoned patriotism of the nineteenth century, 
by a civilized nationalism, only possible in our Culture, which in France itself 
and even to-day is unconsciously dynastic, and by the concept of the fatherland 
as dynamo umt which emerged first m the Spanish and Prussian uprisings against 
Napoleon and then in the German and Italian wars of dynastic unification. Out 
of the opposition of race and speech, blood and intellect, a new and specifically 
Western ideal arose to confront the genealogical ideal — that of the mothei 
tongue. Enthusiasts there were in both countries who thought to replace the 
unifying force of the Emperor- and King-idea by the linking of republic and 
poetry — something of the “return to nature" in this, but a return of histoiy^ 
to nature. In place of the wars of succession came language-struggles, in which 
one nation sought to force its language and therewith its nationality upon the 
fragments of another. But no one will fail to observe that even the rationalistic 
conception of a nation as a linguistic unit can at best ignore, never abolish, 
the dynastic feeling, any more than ? Hellenistic Greek could inwardly over- 
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come his PoHs-consciousness or a modem Jew the national zjma. The mother 
tongue docs not arise out of nothing, but is itself a product of dynastic history. 
Without the Capetian ime there would have been no French language, but a 
Romancc-Frankish m the north and a Provengal in the south The Italian writ- 
ten-language IS to be credited to the German Emperors and above all to Frederick 
IL The modern nations are primarily the populations of an old dynastic his- 
tory. Yet in the nineteenth century the second concept of the nation as a unit 
of written language has annihilated the Austrian, and probably created the 
American. Thenceforward there have been in ail countries two parties repre- 
senting the nation in two opposed aspects, as dynastic-historical unit and as 
intcllcctuai unit — the race party and the language party — but these are re- 
flections that evoke too soon problems of politics that must await a later chap- 
ter 


V 

At first, when the land was still without cities, it was the nobility that 
represented, in the highest sense of the word, the nation The peasantry, 
“everlasting’' and historylcss, was a people before the dawn of the Culture, and 
m very fundamental characters it continued to be the primitive people, surviving 
when the form of the nation had passed away again “The nation,” like every 
other grand symbol of the Culture, is intimately the cherished possession of a 
few; those who have it are born to it as men are born to art or philosophy, and 
the distinctions of creator, critic, and layman, or something like them, hold for 
it also — alike in a classical Polls, a Jewish consensus, and a Western people. 
When a nation rises up ardent to fight for its freedom and honour, it is always 
a minority that really fires the multitude. The people “ awakens” — it is more 
than a figure of speech, for only thus and then does the waking-consciousness of 
the whole become manifested. All these individuals whose “we”-feeling yes- 
terday went content with a horizon of family and job and perhaps home-town 
are suddenly to-day men of nothing less than the People Their thought and 
feeling, their Ego, and therewith the “it” in them have been transformed to the 
very depths. It has become his forte. And then even the unhistorical peasant 
becomes a member of the nation, and a day dawns for him in which he ex- 
periences history and not merely lets it pass him by 

But in the world-cities, besides a minority which has history and hvingly 
experiences, feels, and seeks to lead the nation, there arises another minority 
of timeless a-histonc, literary men, men not of destiny, but of reasons and 
causes, men who arc inwardly detached from the pulse of blood and being, wide- 
awake thinking consciousnesses, that can no longer find any “reasonable” 
connotation for the nation-idea Cosmopolitanism is a mere waking-conscious 
association of intelligentsias In it there is hatred of Destiny, and above all of 
history as the expression of Destiny. Everything national belongs to race — 
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so much so that it is incapable of finding language for itself, clumsy in all that 
demands thought, and shiftless to the point of fatalism Cosmophtamsm is 
literature and remains literature, very strong in reasons, very weak in defending 
them otherwise than with more reasons, in defending them with the blood. 

All the more, then, this minority of far superior intellect chooses the in- 
tellectual weapon, and all the more is it able to do so as the world cities are pure 
intellect, rootless, and by very hypothesis the common property of the civili- 
zation The born world-citizens, world-pacifists, and worid-reconciJers — 
alike in the China of the "Contending States," in Buddhist India, in the Hellen- 
istic age, and m the Western world to-day — arc the spmtual Uadm of fellaheen, 
'' Fanem et circenses'' ts only another formula for pacifism In the history of all 
Cultures there is an anti-national element, whether we have evidences of it or 
not. Pure self-directed thinking was ever alien to life, and therefore alien to 
history, unw irlike, raceless Consider our Humanism and Classicism, the Soph- 
ists of Athens, Buddha and Lao-tze — not to mention the passionate con- 
tempt of ail nationalisms displayed by the great champions of the ecclesiastical 
and the philosophical world-view. However the cases diiFcr amongst them- 
selves otherwise, they are alike in this, that the world-feclmg of race, the po- 
litical (and therefore national) instinct for fact ("my country, right or 
wrong * "), the resolve to be the sub|cct and not the object of evolution (for one 
or the other it has to be) — in a word, the ttf^//-to-powef — has to retreat and 
make room for a tendency of which the standard-bearers are most often men 
without original impulse, but all the more set upon their logic, men at home in 
a world of truths, ideals, and Utopias, bookmen who believe that they can re- 
place the actual by the logical, the might of facts by an abstract justice. Destiny 
by Reason. It begins with the everlastingly fearful who withdraw themselves 
out of actuality into cells and study-chambers and spiritual communities, and 
proclaim the nullity of the world’s doings, and it ends in every Culture with the 
apostles of world-peace Every people has such (historically speaking) w^asce- 
products Even their heads constitute physiognomically a group by themselves 
In the "history of intellect" they stand high — and many illustrious names are 
numbered amongst them — but regarded from the point of view of actual history, 
they are incfficients 

The Destiny of a nation plunged in the events of its world depends upon how 
far its race-quality is successful m making these events historically ineffective 
against it. It could perhaps be demonstrated even now that m the Chinese 
world of states the realm of Tsin won through (250 b c.) because it alone had 
kept Itself free from Taoist sentiments. Be this as it may, the Roman people 
prevailed over the rest of the Classical world because it was able to insulate its 
conduct of policy from the fellah-mstincts of Hellenism 

A nation is humanity brought into living form The practical result of 
world-improvmg theories is consistently a formless and therefore histotyless mass 
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All world-improvers and world-citizens stand for fellaheen ideals, whether they 
know It or not. The^r success means the htstoncal abdication of the nation tn favour^ 
not of everlasting pace, hut of another nation World-peace is alw^ays a one-sided 
resolve. The Fax Romana had for the later soldier-emperors and Germanic 
band-kings only the one practical significance that it made a formless popula- 
tion of a hundred millions a mere object for the will-to-powcr of small warrior- 
groups. This peace cost the peaceful sacrifices beside which the losses of Canna? 
seem vanishingly small The Babylonian, Chinese, Indian, Egyptian worlds 
pass from one conqueror's hands to another’s, and it is their own blood that pays 
for the contest. That is their — peace When in 1401 the Mongols conquered 
Mesopotamia, they built a victory memorial out of the skulls of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants of Baghdad, which had not defended itself From the 
intellectual point of view, no doubt, the extinction of the nations puts a fella- 
heen-wofld above history, civilized at last and for ever But in the realm of 
facts It reverts to a state of nature, in which it alternates between long sub- 
missiveness and brief angers that for all the bloodshed — world-peace never 
diminishes that — alter nothing Of old they shed their blood for themselves; 
now they must shed it for others, often enough for the mere entertainment of 
others — that is the difference A resolute leader who collects ten thousand 
adventurers about him can do as he pleases Were the whole world a single 
Impenum, it would thereby become merely the maximum conceivable field for 
the exploits of such conquering heroes 

** Lever doodt als Sklav (better dead than slave)” is an old Frisian peasant- 
saying The reverse has been the choice of every Late Civilization, and every 
Late Civilization has had to experience how much that choice costs it 
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PROBLEMS OF THE ARABIAN CULTURE 

(A) 

HISTORIC PSEUDOMORPHOSES 

I 

In a rock-stratum are embedded crystals of a mineral Clefts and cracks occur, 
water filters in, and the crystals arc gradually washed out so that in due course 
only their hollow mould remains Then come volcanic outbursts which ex- 
plode the mountain, molten masses pour in, stiffen, and crystallize out in their 
turn. But these are not free to do so in their own special forms They must fill 
up the spaces that they find available. Thus there arise distorted forms, crystals 
whose inner structure contradicts their external shape, stones of one kind pre- 
senting the appearance of stones of another kmd. The mineralogists call this 
phenomenon Fseudomorphosts 

By the term historical pseudomorphosis*' I propose to designate those 
cases in which an older alien Culture lies so massively over the land that a 
young Culture, born in this land, cannot get its breath and fails not only 
to achieve pure and specific expression-forms, but even to develop fully its own 
self-consciousness. All that wells up from the depths of the young soul is cast in 
the old moulds, young feelings stiffen in senile works, and instead of rearing 
Itself up m Its own creative power, it can only hate the distant power with a 
hate that grows to be monstrous 

This IS the case of the Arabian Culture Its pre-history lies entirely within 
the ambit of the ancient Babylonian Civilization,^ which for two thousand years 
had been the prey of successive conquerors Its **Meiovingian period** is 
marked by the dictatorship of a small ^ Persian clan, primitive as the Ostro- 
goths, whose domination of two hundred years, scarcely challenged, was 
founded on the infinite weariness of a fellah-world But from 300 b c. onwards 
there begins and spreads a great awakening m the young Aramaic-speakmg ^ 
peoples between Smai and the Zagros range As at the epoch of the Trojan 
War and at that of the Saxon emperors, a new relation of man to God, a wholly 
new world-feeling, penetrated all the current religions, whether these bore the 
name of Ahuramazda, Baal, or Yahweh, impelling everywhere to a great effort 
of creation But precisely at this juncture there came the Macedonians — 

^ See pp 166, ct seq , and 174, ct seq 

® Less than one per cent of the population 

® It is to be noted that the home of the Babylonian Culttire, the ancient Sincar , plays no part of 
any importance in the coming events For the Arabian Culture only the region north of Babylon, 
not that to south, comes into question. * 
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so appositely that some inner connexion is not altogether impossible, for the 
Persian power had rested on spiritual postulates, and it was precisely these that 
had disappeared. To Babylon these Macedonians appeared as yet "another 
swarm of adventurers like the rest They laid down a thin sheet of Classical 
Civilization over the lands as far as Turkestan and India The kingdoms of the 
Diadochi might indeed have become, insensibly, states of pre-Arabian spirit — 
the Seleucid Empire, which actually coincided geographically with the region of 
Aramaic speech, was in fact such a state by xoo b c But from the battle of 
Pydna ^ onwards it was, in its western part, more and moie embodied in the 
Classical Imperium and so subjected to the powerful workings of a spirit which 
had its centre of gravity in a distant region And thus was prepared the Pseu- 
domorphosis. 

The Magian Culture, geographically and historically, is the midmost of 
the group of higher Cultures the only one which, in point both of space 
and of time, was in touch with practically ail others The structure of its 
history as a whole in our world-picture depends, therefore, entirely on our recog- 
nizing the true inner form which the outer moulds distorted Unhappily, that is 
just what we do not yet know, thanks to theological and philological prepos- 
sessions, and even more to the modern tendency of over-specialization which 
has unreasonably subdivided Western research into a number of separate branches 
— each distinguished from the others not merely by its materials and its methods, 
but by its very way of thinking — and so prevented the big problems from being 
even seen In this instance the consequences of specialization have been graver 
perhaps than in any other The historians proper stayed withm the domain of 
Classical philology and made the Classical language-frontier their eastern hori- 
zon; hence they entirely failed to perceive the deep unity of development on 
both sides of their frontier, which spiritually had no existence The result is a 
perspective of ** Ancient,” “Mediaeval,” and “Modern” history, ordered and 
defined by the use of the Greek and Latin languages For the experts of the old 
languages, with their “texts,” Axum, Saba, and even the realm of the Sassanids 
were unattackable, and the consequence is that in “history” these scarcely 
exist at all The literature-researcher (he also a philologist) confuses the spirit of 
the language with the spirit of the work Products of the Aramaean region, if 
they happen to be written in Greek or even merely preserved in Greek, he em- 
bodies in his “Late Greek literature” and proceeds to classify as a special period 
of that literature The cognate texts in other languages are outside his depart- 
ment and have been brought into other groups of literature m the same artificial 
way. And yet here was the strongest of ail proofs that the history of a literature 
never coincides with the history of a language ^ Here, in reality, was a self- 

’ The victory of L ^Emilias Pauilus over Perseus, i68 b.c — Tt 

* This has an important bearing also in the histones of the Western htcraturcs The German 
IS written m part in Latin, and Engl^ish in French 
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contained ensemble of Magian national literature, single in spirit, but written 
in several languages — the Classical amongst othcis For a nation of Magian 
type has no mother tongue There are Talmudic, Manicha^an, Nestorian, 
Jewish, 01 even Neopythagorean national literatures, but not Hellenistic or 
Hebrew. 

Theological research, in its turn, broke up its domain into subdivisions 
according to the different West-European confessions, and so the “philological” 
frontier between West and East came into force, and still is m force, for Christian 
theology also The Persian world fell to the student of Iranian philology, and 
as the Avcsta texts were disseminated, though not composed, in an Aryan 
dialect, their immense problem ^ came to be regarded as a minor branch of the 
Indologist’s work and so disappeared absolutely from the field of vision of 
Christian theology And lastly the history of Talmudic Judaism, since He- 
brew philology became bound up m one specialism with Old Testament research, 
not only never obtained separate treatment, but has been com-pktely 
by all the major histones of religions with which I am acquainted, although 
these find room for every Indian sect (since folk-lore, too, ranks as a specialism) 
and every primitive Negro religion to boot. Such is the preparation of scholar- 
ship for the greatest task that historical research has to face to-day. 

31 

The Roman world of the Imperial period had a good idea of its own state 
The later writers are full of complaints concerning the depopulation and 
spiritual emptiness of Africa, Spam, Gaul, and, above all, the mother countries 
Italy and Greece But those provinces which belong to the Magian world are 
consistently excepted in these mournful surveys Syria in particular is densely 
peopled and, like Parthian Mesopotamia, flourishes in blood and spirit. 

The preponderance of the young East, palpable to all, had sooner or later 
to find political expression also Viewing the scene from this standpoint, we 
see behind the epic and pageant of Manus and Sulla, Cxsar and Pompey, Antony 
and Octavian, this East striving ever moie intensely to free itself from the 
historically dying West, the fellah-world waking up The transfer of the 
capital to Byzantium was a great symbol Diocletian had selected Nicodemia; 
Caesar had had thoughts of Alexandria or Troy A better choice than any would 
have been Antioch But the act came too late by three centuries, and these had 
been the decisive period of the Magian Springtime. 

The Pseudomorphosis began with Actmm, there it should have been Antony 
who won It was not the struggle of Rome and Greece that came there to an 
issue — that struggle had been fought out at Cannae and Zama, where it was 
the tragic fate of Hannibal to stand as champion not for his own land, but for 
Hellenism At Actium it was the unborn Arabian Culture that was opposed to 

1 See Professor Gcldner’s article ‘’Zend-Avesta,” Bncy Br/A, XI cd — Tk 
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iron-grey Classical Civilization, the issue lay between Principate and Caliphate 
Antony’s victory would have freed the Magian soul, his defeat drew over its 
lands the hard sheet of Roman Impertum A comparable event in the history 
of the West is the battle between Tours and Poiriers, ad 731. Had the Arabs 
won It and made “Frankistan*’ into a caliphate of the North-east, Arabic 
speech, religion, and customs would have become familiar to the ruling classes, 
giant cities like Granada and Kairawan would have arisen on the Loire and 
the Rhine, the Gothic feeling would have been forced to find expression in the 
long-stiffened forms of Mosque and Arabesque, and instead of the German 
mysticism we should have had a sort of Sufism That the equivalent of these 
things actually happened to the Arabian world was due to the fact that the 
Syro-Persian peoples produced no Charles Martel to battle along with Mithra- 
dates or Brutus and Cassius or Antony (or for that matter without them) against 
Rome. 

A second pseudomorphosis is presented to our eyes to-day m Russia The 
Russian hero-tales of the Bylini culminated in the epic cycle of Prince Vladimir 
of Kiev (c. A D 1000), with his Round Table, and in the popular hero Ilya 
Muromyets.^ The whole immense difference between the Russian and the 
Faustian soul is already revealed m the contrast of these with the “contempo- 
rary” Arthur, Ermanarich, and Nibeiungen sagas of the Migration-period in 
the form of the Htldebrandshed and the WalthanUed ^ The Russian “ Merovin- 
gian” period begins with the overthrow of the Tatar domination by Ivan III 
(1480) and passes, by the last princes of the House of Rurik and the first of the 
Romanovs, to Peter the Great (1689-1715) It corresponds exactly to the 
period between Clovis (481-511) and the battle of Testry (687), which 
effectively gave the Catolmgians their supremacy I advise ail readers to read 
the Frankish history of Gregory of Tours (to 591) m parallel with the corre- 
sponding parts of Karamzin’s patriachal narrative, especially those dealing with 
Ivan the Terrible, and with Boris Godunov and Vassili Shuiski ^ There could 
hardly be a closer parallel This Muscovite period of the great Boyar families 
and Patriarchs, m which a constant element is the resistance of an Old Russia 
party to the friends of Western Culture, is followed, from the founding of 
Petersburg in 1703, by the pseudomorphosis which forced the primitive Russian 
soul into the alien mould, first of full Baroque, then of the Enlightenment, and 
then of the nineteenth century The fate-figure in Russian history is Peter the 
Great, with whom we may compare the Charlemagne who deliberately and 

^ See Wollner, Untmmhm^m uhtr dtc Volkseptk des Grossrussen (1879) convenient edition 
of the Kiev Stones is Mary Giil, Les Legendes slaves (Pans, I9ix) — TV,] 

* The former is dated about 800, the latter about 930 — Tr 

* These two figures — the one an authorized Mayor of the Palace before he was Tsar, the other 
a crude usurper — dominate the period of Russian history called the “Period of Troubles’' — 1 e , 
that between the death of Ivan the Terrible in 1584 and the election of Michael Romanov in 
1613, — Tr, 
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with all his might strove to impose the very thing which Charles Martel had 
)ust prevented, the rule of the Moonsh-Byzantme spirit The possibility was 
there of treating the Russian world in the manner of a Carolmgian or that of 
Seleucid — that is, of choosing between Old Russian and “Western'* ways, 
and the Romanovs chose the latter The Seleucids liked to see Hellenes and 
not Aramaeans about them The primitive tsarism of Moscow is the only form 
which IS even to-day appropriate to the Russian world, but in Petersburg it was 
distorted to the dynastic form of western Europe, The pull of the sacred South 
— of Byzantium and Jerusalem — strong in every Orthodox soul, was twisted 
by the worldly diplomacy which set its face to the West The burning of 
Moscow, that mighty symbolic act of a primitive people, that expression of 
Maccabaean hatred of the foreigner and heretic, was followed by the entry of Al- 
exander I into Pans, the Holy Alliance, and the concert of the Great Powers 
of the West, And thus a nationality whose destiny should have been to live 
without a history for some generations still was forced into a false and artificial 
history that the soul of Old Russia was simply incapable of understanding 
Latc-period arts and sciences, enlightenment, social ethics, the materialism of 
world-cities, were introduced, although m this pre-cultural time religion was 
the only language in which man understood himself and the world In the 
townless land with its primitive peasantry, cities of alien type fixed themselves 
like ulcers — false, unnatural, unconvincing “Petersburg,” says Dostoycvski, 
“is the most abstract and artificial city in the world “ Born m it though 
he was, he had the feeling that one day it might vanish with the morning mist. 
Just so ghostly, so incredible, were the Hellenistic artifact-cities scattered in the 
Aramaic peasant-lands Jesus in his Galilee knew this St Peter must have felt 
It when he set eyes on Imperial Rome. 

After this everything that arose around it was felt by the true Russdom as 
lies and poison A truly apocalyptic hatred was directed on Europe, and 
“Europe’* was all that was not Russia, including Athens and Rome, just as 
for the Magian world m its time Old Egypt and Babylon had been antique, 
pagan, devilish “The first condition of emancipation for the Russian soul,** 
wrote Aksakov in 1863 to Dostoycvski, “is that it should hate Petersburg 
with all Its might and all its soul.” Moscow is holy, Petersburg Satanic. A 
widespread popular legend presents Peter the Great as Antichrist Just so the 
Aramaic Pseudomorphosis cries out m all the Apocalypses from Daniel and 
Enoch in Maccabasan times to John, Baruch, and Ezra IV after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, against Antiochus the Antichrist, against Rome the Whore of 
Babylon, against the cities of the West with their refinement and their splen- 
dour, against the whole Classical Culture. All its works are untrue and un- 
clean, the polite society, the clever artistry, the classes, the alien state with its 
civilized diplomacy, justice, and administration. The contrast between Rus- 
sian and Western, Jew-Christian and Late-CIassical nihiHsms is extreme — 
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the one kind is hatred of the alien that is poisoning the unborn Culture in the 
womb of the land, the other a surfeited disgust of one's own proper over- 
growths Depths of religious feeling, flashes of revelation, shuddering fear of 
the great awakening, metaphysical dreaming and yearning, belong to the 
beginning, as the pain of spiritual clarity belongs to the end of a history In 
these pseudomorphoses they are mingled Says Dostoyevski “Everyone in 
street and market-place now speculates about the nature of Faith “ So might 
it have been said of Edessa or Jerusalem Those young Russians of the days 
before 1914 — dirty, pale, exalted, moping in corners, ever absorbed in meta- 
physics, seeing all things with an eye of faith even when the ostensible topic is 
the franchise, chemistry, or women’s education — are the Jews and early 
Christians of the Hellenistic cities, whom the Romans regarded with a mixture 
of surly amusement and secret fear In Tsarist Russia there was no bourgeoisie 
and, in general, no true class-system, but merely, as m the Frankish dominions, 
lord and peasant. There were no Russian towns. Moscow consisted of a 
fortified residency (the Kreml) round which was spread a gigantic market 
The imitation city that grew up and ringed it in, like every other city on the 
soil of Mother Russia, is there for the satisfaction and utilities of the Court, 
the administration, the traders, but that which lives in it is, on the top, an 
embodiment of fiction, an Intelligentsia bent on discovering problems and con- 
flicts, and below, an uprooted peasantry, with all the metaphysical gloom, anx- 
iety, and misery of their own Dostoyevski, perpetually homesick for the open 
land and bitterly hating the stony grey world into which Antichrist has tempted 
them Moscow had no proper soul The spirit of the upper classes was Western, 
and the lower had brought m with them the soul of the countryside Between 
the two worlds there was no reciprocal comprehension, no communication, 
no charity. To understand the two spokesmen and victims of the pseudomor- 
phosis. It IS enough that Dostoyevski is the peasant, and Tolstoi the man of 
Western society. The one could never m his soul get away from the land, the 
other, in spite of his desperate efforts, could never get near it. 

Tolstoi is the former Kussm^ Dostoyevski the coming Russia The inner Tolstoi 
IS tied to the West He is the great spokesman of Petrmism even when he is 
denying it The West is never without a negative — the guillotine, too, was 
a true daughter of Versailles — and rage as he might against Europe, Tolstoi 
could never shake it off Hating it, he hates himself and so becomes the father 
of Bolshevism The utter powericssness of this spirit, and “its” 1917 revolu- 
tion, stands confessed in his posthumously published A Light Shines m the Dark- 
ness This hatred Dostoyevski does not know. His passionate power of 
living IS comprehensive enough to embrace all things Western as well — *‘I 
have two fatherlands, Russia and Europe ” He has passed beyond both Petrin- 
ism and revolution, and from hts future he looks back over them as from afar. 
His soul is apocalyptic, yearping, desperate, but of this future certain. “ I will 
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go to Europe,” says Ivan Karamaizov to his mother, Alyosha, ‘T know well 
enough that I shall be going only to a churchyard, but I know too that that 
churchyard is dear, very dear to me Beloved dead lie buried there, every 
stone over them tells of a life so ardently lived, so passionate a belief in its own 
achievements, its own truth, its own battle, its own knowledge, that I know 
— even now I know — I shall fall down and kiss these stones and weep over 
them ” Tolstoi, on the contrary, is essentially a great understanding, “en- 
lightened” and “socially minded.” All that he sees about him takes the 
Late-period, megalopohtan, and Western form of a problem, whereas Dostoyevski 
does not even know what a problem is Tolstoi is an event within and of 
Western Civilization He stands midway between Peter and Bolshevism, and 
neither he nor these managed to get within sight of Russian earth The thing 
they are fighting against reappears, recognizable, m the very form in which 
they fight Their kind of opposition is not apocalyptic but intellectual 
Tolstoi’s hatred of property is an economist’s, his hatred of society a social 
reformer’s, his hatred of the State a political theorist’s Hence his immense 
effect upon the West — he belongs, m one respect as m another, to the band of 
Marx, Ibsen, and Zola 

Dostoyevski, on the contrary, belongs to no band, unless it be the band of 
the Apostles of primitive Christianity, His “Daemons” were denounced by the 
Russian Intelligentsia as reactionaries. But he himself was quite unconscious 
of such conflicts — “conservative” and “revolutionary” were terms of the 
West that left him indifferent Such a soul as his can look beyond everything 
that we call social, for the things of this world seem to it so unimportant as 
not to be worth improving No genuine religion aims at improving the world 
of facts, and Dostoyevski, like every primitive Russian, is fundamentally un- 
aware of that world and lives in a second, metaphysical world beyond What 
has the agony of a soul to do with Communism? A religion that has got as 
far as taking social problems in hand has ceased to be a religion But the reality 
in which Dostoyevski lives, even during this life, is a religious creation di- 
rectly present to him His Alyosha has defied all literary criticism, even 
Russian His life of Christ, had he written it — as he always intended to 
do — would have been a genuine gospel like the Gospels of primitive Chris- 
tianity, which stand completely outside Classical and Jewish literary forms 
Tolstoi, on the other hand, is a master of the Western novel — Anna Karenina 
distances every rival — and even in his peasant’s garb remains a man of polite 
society. 

Here we have beginning and end clashing together. Dostoyevski is a 
saint, Tolstoi only a revolutionary. From Tolstoi, the true successor of Peter, 
and from him only, proceeds Bolshevism, which is not the contrary, but the 
final issue of Pctrinism, the last dishonouring of the metaphysical by the 
social, and tpso facto a new form of the Pscudomorphosis. If the building of 
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Petersburg was the first act of Antichrist, the self-destruction of the society 
formed of that Petersburg is the second, and so the peasant soul must feel it 
For the Bolshevists are not the nation, or even a part of it, but the lowest 
stratum of this Petrine society, alien and western like the other strata, yet not 
recognized by these and consequently filled with the hate of the downtrodden. 
It IS all megalopoiitan and ‘‘Civilized’* — the social politics, the Intelligentsia, 
the literature that first in the romantic and then in the economic jargon cham- 
pions freedoms and reforms, before an audience that itself belongs to the soci- 
ety. The real Russian is a disciple of Dostoyevski Although he may not 
have read Dostoyevski or anyone else, nay, perhaps because he cannot read, he is 
himself Dostoyevski in substance, and if the Bolshevists, who see in Christ a 
mere social revolutionist like themselves, were not intellectually so narrowed, 
it would be in Dostoyevski that they would recognize their prime enemy 
What gave this revolution its momentum was not the intelligentsia’s hatred. 
It was the people itself, which, without hatred^ urged only by the need of throw- 
ing off a disease, destroyed the old Westernism in one effort of upheaval, and 
will send the new after it in another. For what this townless people yearns 
for is its own life-form, its own religion, its own history Tolstoi’s Christianity 
was a misunderstanding. He spoke of Christ and he meant Marx But to 
Dostoyevski’s Christianity the next thousand years will belong. 

Ill 

Outside the Pseudomorphosis, and the more vigorously in proportion as 
the Classical influence is weaker over the country, there spring up all the forms 
of a genuine feudal age. Scholasticism, mysticism, feudal fealty, minstrelsy, 
the crusade spirit, all existed in the first centuries of the Arabian Culture and 
Will be found in it as soon as we know how to look for them The legion 
existed in name even after Septimms Severus, but in the East, legions look for 
all the world like ducal retinues Officials are nominated, but what nomination 
amounts to in reality is the investiture of a count with his fief While m the 
West the Csesar-title fell into the hands of chieftains, the East transformed 
Itself into an early Caliphate amazingly like the feudal state of mature Gothic. 
In the Sassanxd Empire,^ m Hauran,^ in southern Arabia, there dawned a pure 
feudal period. The exploits of a king of Saba,^ Shamir Juharish, are immortalized 
like those of a Roland or an Arthur, m the Arabic saga which tells of his ad- 
vance through Persia as far as China ^ The Kingdom of Ma’m ^ existed side by 

^ Covering, before its later extensions, Persia and Iraq to the Euphrates — Tr 

* The region south of Damascus and cast of the Sea of Galilee — Tr 

* Saba CShcba) is, roughly, the modern Yemen, though the centre of gravity of the Sabacan 
Kingdom may earlier have been in northern Arabia Sec Dr, D H Muller's article “Sabacans’ 
in Enejf Bm , XI ed, — Tr 

* Schiele, Du Relipm in Gfschuhte itnd Gtgtnwart^ I, 647. 

^ The “Minjcan” and the Saba:an kingdoms were the two outstanding hegemonies of early 
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side with the realm of Israel during the millennium before Christ, and its re- 
mains (which suggest comparisons with Mycenx and Tiryns) extend deeply 
into Africa ^ But now the feudal age flowered throughout Arabia and even m 
the mountains of Abyssinia ^ In Axum there arose during early Christian times 
mighty castles and kings’ tombs with the largest monoliths m the world ^ 
Behind the kings stands a feudal nobility of counts (kail) and wardens (kahtr)^ 
vassals of often questionable loyalty whose great possessions more and more 
narrowed the power of the king and his household The endless Christian- 
Jewish wars between south Arabia and the kingdom of Axum ^ have essentially 
the character of chivalry-warfare, frequently degenerating into baronial feuds 
based on the castles In Saba ruled the Hamdanids — who later became 
Christian Behind them stood the Christian realm of Axum, in alliance with 
Rome, which about a d 300 stretched from the White Nile to the Somali 
coast and the Persian Gulf, and m 515 overthrew the Jcwish-Himaryites ^ 
In 341 there was a diet of princes at Manb ® to which both the Roman and the 
Sassanid Empires sent ambassadors Even to-day the country is full of in- 
numerable relics of mighty castles, which m Islamic times were popularly 
attributed to supernatural builders The stronghold of Gomdan is a work of 
twenty tiers ^ 

In the Sassanid Empire ruled the Dikhans, or local lords, while the brilliant 
court of these early-Eastern “ Hohenstaufen” was in every respect a model for 
that of the Byzantines who followed Diocletian Even much later the Abbas- 
sids m their new capital of Baghdad could think of nothing better than to 
imitate, on a grand scale, the Sassanid ideal of court life. In northern Arabia, 

Arabian history Ma’m, in southern Arabia, should not be confused with the Ma’an which lies 
north-cast of the Gulf of Akaba — Tr 

^ Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (London 1893), PP > deals with the remains 

of Jeha, the inscriptions of which are dated bv Glaser between the seventh and fifth centuries before 
Christ Sec D H Muller, Burden and SchUsser Sudarahuns. 

® Gnmme, Mohammed, pp ifi, ct seq 

® German Axum Expedition record (1913), Vol 11 
An ancient trade-route from Persia crossed the straits of Ormus and of Bab-cl-Mandcb, trav- 
ersing South Arabia and terminating in Abyssinia and the Nile region It is historically more 
important than the northern route over the Isthmus of Suez. 

® So little IS known as to these events by British (or any other) students that a brief record may 
be useful The original Himaryites or Homcriccs, a people of the south-west angle of Arabia, had 
displaced the Sabxans m control of South Aiabia m che second century b c The Himaryitc hegem- 
ony was overthrown by invaders from Axum over the water about a o 300, and the Axumitc 
rulers were, wper aha, kings of Hadramaut — hence the mention m the text of the Persian Gulf 
But a Himaryite opposition continued, and, adopting Judaism as a countcr-rcligion, it succeeded 
for a time in throwing olT the Abyssinian rule Avum, however (aided, as a Christian state, by 
Rome), reasserted her dominion m 52.5 and held it for fifty years, till an attack of Sassanid Persians 
displaced them again Thereafter southern Arabia fell mto the swaying chaos m which the com- 
ing of Mohammed found it — Tr. 

® The capital of Saba, — Tr 

^ Grimmc, p 43. Illustrations of these immense luins of Gomdan, ibid., p. 81, and reconstruc- 
tions m the German Axum report ^ 
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at the courts of the Ghassanids ^ and at those of the Lakhmids, ^ there sprang up 
a genuine troubadour and Mmne poetry, and knightly poets, in tjbe days of the 
Early Fathers, fought out their duels with “word, lance, and sword ” One of 
them was the Jew Samuel, lord of the castle of A 1 Alblaq, who stood a famous 
siege by the King of Hira for the sake of five precious suits of armour,® In 
relation to this lyric poetry, the Late- Arabic which flourished, especially in 
Spain, from 800 stands as Uhland and Eichendorff stand to Walter von der 
Vogel weide. 

For this young world of the first centuries of our era our antiquarians and 
theologians have had no eyes Busied as they are with the state of Late Re- 
publican and Imperial Rome, the conditions of the Middle East seem to them 
merely primitive and void of all significance But the Parthian bands that 
again and again rode at the legions of Rome were a chivalry exalted by Maz- 
daism, in their armies there was the spirit of crusade. So, too, might it 
have been with Christianity if it had not bcea wholly bound under the power 
of the pscudomorphosis The spirit was there — Tertullian spoke of the 
*'mtUHa Chnsti^** and the sacrament was the soldier’s oath of fidelity ^ But it 
was only later that Christ became the hero for whom his vassals went out 
against the heathen; for the time being, the hither side of the Roman frontier 
knew not Christian lords and knights, but only Roman legates; not the castle, 
but the castraj not tournaments, but executions Yet in spite of all this it was 
not, strictly speaking, a Parthian war, but a true crusade of Jewry that blazed 
out in 115 when Trajan marched into the East, and it was as a reprisal for the 
destruction of Jerusalem that the whole infidel (“Greek”) population of 
Cyprus — traditionally z4o,ooo souls — was massacred.® Nisibis, defended by 
Jews, made an illustrious resistance Warlike Adiabene (the upper Tigris 
plain) was a Jewish state In all the Parthian and Persian wars against Rome 
the gentry and peasantry, the feudal levy, of Jewish Mesopotamia fought in the 
front line. 

Byzantium, even, was not able entirely to evade the influence of the Arabian 
feudal age, and, under a crust of Late Classical administrative forms, the fief 
system (especially in the interior of Asia Minor) came into existence There 
there were powerful families whose loyalty was doubtful and whose ambition 
was to possess the Imperial throne “ Originally tied to the capital, which they 

^ The country of Ghassan extends cast of the Jordan, parallel to and inland of Paicstme and Syria, 
approximately from Petra to the middle Euphrates — Tr 

* The Lakhmids were the ruling dvna'ity, from the third to the sixth century after Christ, of 
the realm of Hira, which i an in a strip between the Euphrates and the present Ncjd coast on the one 
hand and the desert of Arabia on the other — Tr 

® BrockcJmann, Geschtchte der arahschen LtferaPur^ p 34 

* The whole structure of Mithraism (so far as we know it) presents strong analogies with that 
of a military order — Tr. 

® As well as it is said xio,ooo at Cyrene At Alexandria, too, there were tmmtts and counter^ 
hnium. — Tr ^ 
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were not allowed to leave without the Emperor’s permission, this nobility 
settled down later on its broad estates in the provinces From the fourth cen- 
tury onwards this provincial nobility was de facto an ‘Estate of the realm/ 
and in course of time it claimed a certain independence of Imperial control/' ^ 

The “Roman Army" in the East, meanwhile, was transformed in less than 
two centuries from an army of modern type to one of the feudal order The 
Roman legion disappeared in the reorganization of the age of Severus,^ about 
A D. 200. While in the West the army degenerated into hordes, in the East there 
arose, in the fourth century a genuine, if belated, knighthood — a fact that 
Mommsen long ago pointed out, without, however, seeing the significance of 
It ^ The young noble received a thorough education in single combat, horse- 
manship, use of bow and lance. About a d 260 the Emperor Gallicnus — 
the friend of Plotinus and the builder of the Porta Nigra of Trier, one of the 
most striking and most unfortunate figures of the period of the soidicr-empcr- 
ors — formed, from Germans and Moors, a new type of mounted force, the 
personal military suite ^ A significant light is thrown upon the changes by the 
fact that the old ciry-gods give way, m the religion of the army, to the German 
gods of personal heroism, under the labels of Mars and Hercules ^ Diocletian’s 
falatmi are not a substitute for the praetorians abolished by Scptimius Severus, 
but a small, well-disciplined knight-army, while the comttatenses^ the general 
levy, are organized in numen^ or companies. The tactics arc those of every 
Early period, with its pride of personal courage The attack takes the Germanic 
form of the so-called “boar’s head" — the deep mass technically called the 
Gevurthaufe.^ Under Justinian we find, fully developed, a system corresponding 
precisely to the Landsknecht system of Charles V, in which condottieri ^ of the 
Frundsberg type ® raise professional forces on a territorial basis The expedition 

^ Roth, Soz.ial- mid KMltur^eschfchte des By^anttmschm p 15 

® Dclbruck Gtschtchu der Krfegtkumt, II, p txi [For British students C W. C. Oman's Art of 
War Middle Ages wiii be more f^dily available, although Oman treats the subject more as a matter 
of formal military organization than docs Dclbruck Neither writer deals with any special features 
of the change as it worked itself out m the East, both being concerned almost entirely with its 
Western aspects and phases The origin of the latc-Byzantmc army system, as military historians 
lie aware, is an obscure and difficult subject By what stages, after the decadence of the legion, 
was the " Land fkneM" army of Justinian reached? Like other elements of middle-East history in 
the epoch of the Arabian Culture, it still awaits the full investigation that the West has already 
had — Tf 

^ Gesamruelte Scbrtften, IV, 

^ Gefolgitreuen in German The choice of an equivalent mcdiscval term m English is difficult, 
since any one that may be selected carries with it certain implications for students of feudal ori- 
gins — Tf. 

® Domaszcwski, Die Keltgton der romtschtn Heerer, p 49 

® The typical form, for instance, of the Swiss in their indcpcndcncc-batties, and of Western 
infantry generally m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, during the transition from hand-arm to 
fifc-arm warfare — Tr 

^ Bmcellarn^ sec Dclbriick, op cit , II, 354 

* Georg von Frundsberg (1473-15x8). Short article in Ency Bret,, XI cd. — Tr, 
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of Narses is described by Procopius ^ )ust as one might describe the great re- 
cruiting-operations of Wallenstein 

But there appeared also in these early centuries a brilliant Scholasticism 
and Mysticism of Magian type^ domesticated in the renowned schools of the 
Aramaean region — the Persian schools of Ctesiphon, Resaina, Gundisapora, 
the Jewish of Sura, Nchardea, Kinnesrin ^ These are flourishing headquarters 
of astronomy, philosophy, chemistry, medicine But towards the west these 
grand manifestations, too, become falsified by the Pseudomorphosis. The 
characteristically Magian elements of this knowledge assume at Alexandria the 
forms of Greek philosophy and at Beyrout those of Roman jurisprudence; they 
are committed to writing m the Classical languages, squeezed into alien and 
long-petrified literary forms, and perverted by the hoary logic of a Civilization of 
quite other structure It is in this, and not in the Islamic, time that Arabian 
science began Yet, as our philologists only unearthed what had been put in 
Late Classical dress at Alexandria and Antioch, and had not an inkling either of 
the immense wealth of the Arabian spring or of the real pivots of its researches 
and ideas, there arose the preposterous notion that the Arabs were spiritual 
epigoni of the Classical. In reality, practically everything that was produced on 
the “other” side — from Edcssa’s point of view — of the philologist's frontier, 
though seeming to the Western eye an offspring of a “Late Classical” spirit, is 
nothing but a reflection of Early Arabian inwardness And so we come to con- 
sider what the Pseudomorphosis did for the Arabian religion 

IV 

The Classical religion lived in its vast number of separate cults, which in this 
form were natural and self-evident to Apoliinian man, essentially inaccessible 
to any alien. As soon as cults of this kind arise, we have a Classical Culture, 
and when their essence changes, m later Roman times, then the soul of this 
Culture IS at an end Outside the Classical landscape they have never been 
genuine and living The divinity is always bound to and bounded by one locality, 
in conformity with the static and Euclidean world-feeling Correspondingly 
the relation of man to the divinity takes the shape of a local cult, m which 
the significances lie m the form of its ritual procedure and not in a dogma under- 
lying them Just as the population was scattered geographically m innumerable 
pomts, so spiritually its religion was subdivided into these petty cults, each of 
which was entirely independent of the rest Only thetr number, and not their 

^ Gothic War, IV, [The same holds good for Bchsarms’s armies — Tr ] 

® Nisibis and Edcssa in the up-country between Euphrates and Tigris arc represented to-day 
by Nasibjn (Nczib) and Urfa respectively, just to the west of them, cast of the Euphrates above 
Sura, were the three Jewish academics, m which Talmudic Judaism took shape after the Dispersion, 
Kinncsrin lay just south of Aleppo Ctesiphon is, of course, the classical city on the Tigris* still 
dominant under the Sassanids, and Resaina lies in the up-country south-west of Nisibis Gundi- 
sapora IS Gundcr-Shapur Cjundaisapur), near the site of the old Elamite capital Susa m Arabistan 
— Tr r 
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scope, was capable of increase Within the Classical religion multiplication was 
the only form of growth, and missionary effort of any sort was excluded, for 
men could practise these cults without belonging to them There were no com- 
munities of fellow believers Though the later thought of Athens reached 
somewhat more general ideas of God and his service, it was philosophy and 
not religion that it achieved, it appealed to only a few thinkers and had not 
the slightest effect on the feeling of the nation — that is, the Polls. 

In the sharpest contrast to this stands the visible form of the Magian religion 

— the Church, the brotherhood of the faithful, which has no home and knows 
no earthly frontier, which believes the words of Jesus, '‘when two or three 
arc gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them “ It is self- 
evident that every such believer must believe that only one good and true God 
can be, and that the gods of the others arc evil and false ^ The relation between 
this God and man rests, not m expression or profession, but in the secret force, 
the magic, of certain symbolic performances, which if they arc to be effective 
must be exactly known in form and significance and practised accordingly* 
The knowledge of this significance belongs to the Church — m fact, it is the 
Church itself, qua community of the instructed And, therefore, the centre of 
gravity of every Magian religion lies not m a cult, but in a doctrine, in the 
creed 

As long as the Classical remained spiritually strong, pseudomorphosis of all 
the Churches of the East into the style of the West continued This is a most 
important aspect of Syncretism The Persian religion enters in the shape of the 
Mithras cult, the Chaldean-Syrian clement as the cults of the star-gods and 
BaalsQupiterDohchenus, Sabazms, So! InMCtus, Atargatis), thejewush religion 
m the form of a Yahweh-cult (for no other name can be applied to the Egyptian 
communities of the Ptolemaic period primitive Eariy-Chnstianity too 

— as the Pauline Epistles and the Catacombs of Rome clearly show — took 
substance as a Jcsus-cult And however loudly each of these various religions 
(which from about Hadrian’s time drove the genuine old Classical deities com- 
pletely into the background) might proclaim itself as the revelation of the 
one true faith — Isis styled herself deorum dearumque faaes umf omits — in reality 
they carry, one and ail, marks of the Classical separatism — that is, they 
multiply to infinity; every community stands for itself and is local, all the 
temples, catacombs, Mithraea, house chapels, are holy places to which (in 

' Not "non-cxistcnc ” It would be a misconccpaon of the Magian world-feehng to attach 
a Faustian-dynamic meaning to the phrase '‘true God ” In combating the worship of godiings, the 
reality of godhngs and datmons is presupposed The Israelite prophets never dreamed of denying 
the Baals, and similariv Isis and Mithras for the Early Christians, Jehovah for the Christian Mar- 
cion, Jesus for the Manichxans, arc devilish, but perfectly real, powers Disbehevms, iff ibm would 
have had no meaning for the Magian soul — what was required was that one should not turn to them 
To use an expression now long current, it is ‘*Hcnothcism’' and not Monotheism 

® Sthurcr, Ge^htchtt des st*tftsch(n Volkts m Ztttalttr Jesu Chrtstr, III, 499, Wcndland, Dtt 
hdhmsttscb-^omtsche Kultur, p * 
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feeling, even though not in formal expression) the deir7 is considered to be 
attached ^ Nevertheless, there is Magian feeling even in this piety Classical 
cults are pracused, and one may practise as many of them as one pleases, but of 
these newer, a man belongs to one and one alone In the old, propaganda is un- 
thinkable, in the new it goes without saying, and the purport of religious 
exercises tends more and more to the doctrinal side. 

From the second century onwards, with the fading of the Apollinian and the 
flowering of the Magian soul, the relations are reversed The consequences 
of the Pseudomorphosis continue, hut tt ts now cults of the West which tend to 
become a new Church of the Eart — that is, from the sum of separate cults there 
evolves a community of those who believe m these gods and their rituals — 
and so there arises, by processes like those of the Early Persian and the Early 
Judaic, a Magian Greek nationality. Out of the rigorously established forms 
of detail-procedure in sacrifices and mysteries grows a sort of dogma concerning 
the inner significance of these acts The cults can now represent each other, 
and men no longer practise or perform them in the old way, but become “ad- 
herents" of them. And the little god of the place becomes — without the 
gravity of the change being noticed by anyone — the great God really present 
m the place 

Carefully as Syncretism has been examined in recent years, the clue to its 
development — the transformation of Eastern Churches into Western cults, 
and then the reverse process of transformation of Western cults into Eastern 
Churches — has been missed ^ Yet without this key it is quite impossible 
to understand the religious history of Early Christianity. The battle that in 
Rome was between Christ and Mithras as cult-deities took the form, east of 
Antioch, of a contest between the Persian and the Christian Churches But the 
heaviest battle that Christianity had to fight, after it came itself under the in- 
fluence of the Pseudomorphosis and began to develop spiritually with its face 
to the West, was not that against the true Classical deities. With these it was 
never face to face, for the public city-cults had long been inwardly dead and 
possessed no hold whatever on men’s souls. The formidable enemy was Pagan- 
ism, or Hellenism, emerging as a powerful new Church and born of the selfsame 
spirit as Christianity itself In the end there were in the east of the Roman 
Empire not one cult-Church, but two, and if one of these comprised exclusively 
the followers of Christ, the other, too, was made up of communities which, 
under a thousand different labels, consciously worshipped one and the same 
divine principle. 

^ Contrast with this the exactly opposite process lo Jewry before the Pseudomorphosis had 
begun to affect it, — to wit, the battle against the local “high places'’ and the concentration of 
sanctity m Jerusalem — Tr 

* With the result that Syncretism is presented as a mere hotchpotch of every conceivable religion 
Nothing IS further from the truth The process of taking shape moved 6rst from East to West and 
then from West to East 
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Much has been written on the Classical toleration The nature of a religion 
may perhaps be most clearly seen m the limits of its tolerance, and there vvere 
such limits in Classical religions as in others It was, indeed, one essential 
character of these religions that they were numerous, and another that they 
were religions of pure performance, for them, therefore, the question of tolera- 
tion, as the word is usually understood, did not arise But respect for the 
cult-formalitics as such was postulated and required, and many a philosopher, 
even many an unwitting stranger, who infringed this law by word or deed, 
was made to rcali2:e the limits of Classical toleration The reciprocal perse- 
cutions of the Magian Churches are something different from this, there it was 
the duty of the henotheist to his own faith that forbade him to recognize false 
tenets Classical cults would have tolerated the Jesus-cuit as one of their own 
number. But the cult-Church was bound to attack the Jesus-Church All the 
great persecutions of Christians (corresponding therein exactly to the later 
peisecutions of Paganism) came, not from the “Roman” State, but from this 
cult-Church, and they were only political inasmuch as the cult-Chuich was 
both nation and fatherland It will be observed that the mask of Ca^sar- 
worship covered two religious usages In the Classical cities of the West, Rome 
above all, the special cult of the Dtvus arose as a last expression of that Euclidean * 
feeling which required that there should be legal and therefore sacral means 
of communication between the body-unit man and the body-unit God In 
the East, on the other hand, the product was a creed of Cassar as Saviour, God- 
man, Messiah of all Syncretists, which this Church brought to expression in a 
supremely national form The sacrifice for the Emperor was the most im- 
portant sacrament of the Church — exactly corresponding to the baptism of the 
Christians — and it is easy, therefore, to understand the symbolic significance 
in the days of persecution of the command and the refusal to do these acts. 
All these Churches had their sacraments: holy meals like the Haoma-drinking 
of the Persians,^ the Passover of the Jews, the Lord’s Supper of the Christians, 
similar rites for Attis and Mithras, and baptismal ceremonies amongst the 
Mandxans, the Christians, and the worshippers of Isis and Cybele Indeed, 
the individual cults of the Pagan Church might be regarded almost as sects and 
orders — a view which would lead to a much better understanding of their 
reciprocal propaganda 

All true Classical mysteries, such as those of Elcusis and those founded by 
the Pythagoreans in the South-Itahan cities about 500 bc., had been place- 
bound, ^ and had consisted m some symbolical act or process. Within the field 
of the Pscudomofphosis these freed themselves from their localities, they could 

^ The Haoraa pJant symbolized the Tree of Life CGaokcrcaa) like the Soma plant of Brahman- 
ism. — Tr 

^ Hence the expression "profaning ” the mysteries, which meant, not revealing them, but 
bringing them outside their fane. — Tr. 
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be performed wherever initiates were gathered, and had now as their object the 
Magian ecstasy and the ascetic change of life The visitors to the holy place 
had transformed themselves into practising Orders* The community of the 
Neopythagoreans, formed about 50 b c. and closely related to the Jewish 
Essencs, is anything but a Classical “school of philosophy'*, it is a pure mo- 
nastic order, and it is not the only such order in the Syncretic movement that 
anticipated the ideals of the Christian hermits and the Mohammedan dervishes. 
These Pagan Churches had their anchorites, saints, prophets, miraculous 
conversions, scriptures, and revelations ^ In the significance of images there 
came about a very remarkable transformation, which still awaits research. 
The greatest of Plotinus’s followers, lamblichus, finally, about a.d 300, 
evolved a mighty system of orthodox theology, ordered hierarchy, and rigid 
ritual for the Pagan Church, and his disciple Julian devoted, and finally sacri- 
ficed, his life to the attempt to establish this Church for all eternity ^ He sought 
even to create cloisters for meditating men and women and to introduce ec- 
clesiastical penance This great work was supported by a great enthusiasm 
which rose to the height of martyrdom and endured long after the Emperor’s 
death. Inscriptions exist which can hardly be translated but by the formula: 
“There is but one god and Julian is his Prophet ” ® Ten years more, and this 
Church would have become a historic, permanent fact. In the end not only 
its power, but also in important details its very form and content were in- 
herited by Christianity It is often stated that the Roman Church adapted 
itself to the structure of the Roman State, this is not quite correct The latter 
structure was itself by hypothesis a Church. There was a period when the two 
were in touch — Constantine the Great acted simultaneously as convener of 
the Council of Nicasa and as Pontifex Maximus, and his sons, zealous Christians 
as they were, made him Divus and paid to him the prescribed rites St. Augus- 
tine dared to assert that the true religion had existed before the coming of 
Christianity in the form of the Classical ^ 

V 

For the understanding of Judaism as a whole between Cyrus and Titus it is 
necessary constantly to bear m mind three facts, of which scholarship is quite 
aware, but which, owing to philological and theological pam pm, it refuses 
to admit as factors in its discussions. First, the Jews are a “nation without a 
land,” a consensus, and in the midst, moreover, of a world of pure nations of 
the same type Secondly, Jerusalem is indeed a Mecca, a holy centre, but it is 

^ J. GefFckcfl, Der Amgang des grtechtscb-romfschen Hetdentum (19310), pp 197, ct scq. 

2 GcfFckcn, op cit , pp 131, ct scq, 

* Geffckcn, op cit , p. 191, note 149 

* ' * Res tpsa, qua nunc rehgto Chrt ttmna nuncupatur^ erat apud anttqms nec defeat ah tmtto generis humanu 
qmusqut Chrtstus vemret in carnem Unde vera reUgfo^ qua jam erat coepit appellan Christiana"" (J^ettacteh 
ttomsy 1 » 13 ) 
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neither the home nor the spiritual focus of the people. Lastly, the Jews arc a 
peculiar phenomenon m world-history only so long as we insist on treating 
them as such 

It IS true that the post-exilic Jews, in contradistinction to the pre-exilic 
Israelites arc — as Hugo Wincklcr was the first to recognize — a people of 
quite new type But they are not the only representatives of the type. The 
Aramsean world began m those days to arrange itself in a great number of 
such peoples, including Persians and Chaldeans,^ all living in the same dis- 
trict, yet in stringent aloofness from each other, and even then practising the 
truly Arabian way of life that we call the ghetto 

The first heralds of the new soul were the prophetic reltgtons, with their mag* 
nificenr inwardness, which began to arise about 700 b c and challenged the 
primeval practices of the people and their rulers They, too, are an essentially 
Aramsean phenomenon The more I ponder Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah on the 
one hand, Zarathustra on the other, the more closely related they appear to me 
to be What seems to separate them is not their new beliefs, but the objects 
of their attack. The first battled with that savage old-Israel religion, which 
m fact IS a whole bundle of religious elements ^ — belief in holy stones and 
trees, innumerable place-gods (Dan, Bethel, Hebron, Shechem, Beersheba, 
Gilgal), a single Yahweh (or Elohim), whose name covers a multitude of most 
heterogeneous numma, ancestor-worship and human sacrifices, dervish-dancmg 
and sacral prostitution — intermixed with indistinct traditions of Moses and 
Abraham and many customs and sagas of the Late Babylonian world, now after 
long establishment in Canaan degenerated and hardened into peasant forms. 
The second combated the old Vcdic beliefs of heroes and Vikings, similarly 
coarsened, no doubt, and certainly needing to be recalled to actuality, time and 
again, by glorifications of the sacred cattle and of the care thereof Zarathustra 
lived about 600 b c , often in want, persecuted and misunderstood, and met his 
end as an old man 111 war against the unbelievers ® — a worthy contemporary 
of the unfortunate Jeremiah, who for his prophesying was hated by his country- 
men, imprisoned by his king, and after the catastrophe carried off by the fugi- 
tives to Egypt and there put to death And it is my belief that this great epoch 
brought forth yet a third prophet-religion, the Chaldean. 

This, with Its penetrating astronomy and its ever-amazing inwardness, was, 
I venture to guess, evolved at that time and by creative personalities of the Isaiah 
stature from relics of the old Babylonian religion ^ About 1000, the Chaldeans 

^ The name Chaldean signihes, before the Persian epoch, a tribe, later, a jchgious society 
See p 175 above 

^ A Bertholct, Kulturgesch$chte Israels O919), pp 2^55, ct seq, [Clear and useful English manuals 
arc G Moore, Literature of the Old Testament, R H Charles, Between the Old and the New Testaments 
See also the article “Hebrew Religion” in Ency Brit , XI td — Tr] 

® According to Williams Jackson’s Zoroaster (1901) 

^ Research has treated the Chaldean, like the Talmudic, as a stepchild The invcsrig.ator'i> 
whole attention has been concentrated on the religion of the ^^bylonian Culture, and the Chaldean 
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were a group of Aramaic-speakmg tribes like the Israelites, and lived in the south 
of Smear — the mother tongue of Jesus is still sometimes called Chaldean In 
Seleucid times the name was applied to a widespread religious community, and 
especially to its priests. The Chaldean religion was an astral religion, which 
before Hammurabi the Babylonian was not It is the deepest of all interpreta- 
tions of the Magian universe, the World-Cavern ^ and Kismet working therein, 
and consequently it remained the fundamental of Islamic and Jewish speculation 
to their very latest phases It was by it, and not by the Babylonian Culture, 
that after the seventh century there was formed an astronomy worthy to be 
called an exact science — that is, a priestly technique of observation of marvel- 
lous acuteness ^ It replaced the Babylonian moon-week by the planet-week 
Ishtar, the most popular figure of the old religion, the goddess of life and fruit- 
fulness, now became a planet, and Tammuz, the ever-dying and ever-revived 
god of vegetation, a fixed star Finally, the henotheistic feeling announced 
Itself, for Nebuchadnezzar the Great Marduk ^ was the one true god, the 
god of mercy, and Nebo, the old god of Borsippa, was his son and envoy to 
mankind For a century (62.5-539) Chaldean kings were world-rulers, but they 
were also the heralds of the new religion When temples were being built, 
they themselves earned bricks. The accession-prayer of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
contemporary of Jeremiah, to Marduk is still extant, and in depth and purity 
it IS in nowise surpassed by the finest passages of Israelite prophecy The Chal- 
dean penitential psalms, closely related in rhythm and inner structure to those 
of the Jews, know the sin of which man is unconscious and the suffering that 
contrite avowal before the incensed god can avert It is the same trust in the 
mercy of the Deity that finds a truly Christian expression in the inscriptions of 
the Bel temple of Palmyra.'* 

The kernel of the prophetic teachings is already Magian. There is om god 
— be he called Yahweh, Ahuramazda or Matduk-Baai — who is the principle 
of good, and all other deities are either impotent or evil To this doctrine there 
attached itself the hope of a Messiah, very clear in Isaiah, but also bursting out 
everywhere during the next centuries, under pressure of an inner necessity. It 

has been regarded as its dying echo Such a view inevitably excludes any real understanding of it. 
The material is not even separated out, but is dispersed in all the books on Assyrian-Babylonian 
religion Zimmcrn, Du Keilmschrtften und das altt Tutament II, Gunkcl, Schopfung und Chaos; 
M, Jastrow, C Bczold, etc ) On the other hand the subject is assumed by some (c g , Bousset, 
Hauptpfoblme der Cnosts, 1907) to have been exhausted 

i Sec Vol I , p 184 — Tr 

3 The fact that Chaldean science was, m comparison with Babylonian empiricism, a new thing 
has been clearly recognized by Bczold (Affrmomu, Hmmdsschau und Astrallehre bet den Babylonternf 
1911, pp 17, ct seq ) Its data were taken and developed by different Classical savants according 
to tbcir own way of reasoning — that is, as a matter of applied mathematics, and to the exclusion 
of all feeling for distance 

® Sec Jastrow's articles “Babylonian and Assyrian Religion*’ and “Marduk” m Ency BrsP , XI 
cd. — Tf 

* J. Hchn, Hytnmn und Gehete anJAarduk (1905) 
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is the basic idea of Magian religion, for it contains implicitly the conception 
of the world-historical struggle between Good and Evil, with the power of Evil 
prevailing m the middle period, and the Good finally triumphant on the Day 
of Judgment This moralization of history is common to Persians, Chaldees, 
and Jews But with its coming, the idea of the localized people ipso facto 
vanished and the genesis of Magian nations without earthly homes and bound- 
aries was at hand The idea of the Chosen People emerged ^ But it is easy to 
understand that men of strong blood, and m particular the great families, found 
these too spiritual ideas repugnant to their natures and harked back to the stout 
old tribal faiths According to Cumont’s researches the religion of the Persian 
kings was polytheistic and did not possess the Haoma sacrament — that is, it 
was not wholly Zoroastrian The same is true of most of the kings of Israel, 
and in ail probability also of the last Chaldean Nabu-Nabid (Nabonidus), 
whose overthrow by Cyrus and his own subjects was m fact made possible by 
his rejection of the Marduk faith. And it was in the Captivity that circum- 
cision and the (Chaldean) Sabbath were first acquired, as rites, by the Jews. 

The Babylonian exile, however, did set up an important difference between 
the Jews and the Persians, in respect, not of the ultimate truths of conscious 
piety, but of all the facts of actuality and consequently men’s inward attitude to 
these facts. It was the Yahweh believers who wm permitted to go home and 
the adherents of Ahuramazda who allowed them to do so. Of two small tribes 
that two hundred years before had probably possessed equal numbers of fighting 
men, the one had taken possession of a world — while Darms crossed the 
Danube in the north, his power extended in the south through eastern Arabia 
to the island of Sokotra on the Somali coast ^ — and the other had become an 
entirely unimportant pawn of alien policy 

This IS what made one religion so lordly, the other so humble Let the 
student read, m contrast to Jeremiah, the great Behistun inscription ^ of Darius 
— v(hat a splendid pride of the King m his victorious god ^ And how despairing 
are the arguments with which the Israelite prophets sought to preserve intact 

^ For Chaldeans and Persians there was no need to trouble here about proof — they had by their 
God conquered the world But the Jews had only their literature to cling to, and this accordingly 
turned to theoretical proof in the absence of positive. In the last analysis, this unique national treas- 
ure owes ICS origin to the constant need of reacting against scif-dcprecianon [For example, the 
repeated restatement of the dan of the Messiah’s advent in the successive works of the age of the 
prophets — Tr] 

^ Glaser, Dte Ahesssmer m Arabtm und tn Afrika (1895), P ^^4 f^l^scr is convinced that Abyssio-' 
lan, PchicM, and Persian cuneiform inscriptions of the highest importance await discovery there 

® The inscription and sculptures of Behistun (on an almost inaccessible cliff in the Zagros range 
00 the Baghdad-Hamadan road) were reinvestigated by a British Museum expedition in 1904, sec 
The Inscrtpnon of Dartus the Great at Behtsfm (London, 1907) “Thus saith Darius the Kmg That 
what I have done I have done altogether by the grace of Ahuramazda Ahuramazda and the other 
gods that be, brought aid to me For this reason did Ahurainazda and the other gods that be bring 
aid to me because I was not hostile nor a liar nor a wrongdoer, neither I nor my family, but accord- 
ing to Rectitude have I ruled “ (A V Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present), — Tr, 
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the image of their god. Here, in exile, with every Jewish eye turned by the 
Persian victory to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the pure Judaic prophecy (Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah) passes in to Afocalypse(J^tntexo-lsMh.,^ Ezekiel, Zecha- 
riah) All the new visions of the Son of Man, of Satan, of archangels, of the 
seven heavens, of the last judgment, are Ferstan presentations of the common world- 
feeling In Isaiah xli appears Cyrus himself, hailed as Messiah. Did the great 
composer of Deutero-Isaiah draw his enlightenment from a Zoroastrian dis- 
ciple^ Is It possible that the Persians released the Jews out of a feeling of the 
mward relationship of their two teachings? It is certain at any rate that both 
shared one popular idea as to last things, and felt and expressed a common 
hatred of the old Babylonian and Classical religions, of unbelievers generally, 
which they did not feel towards one another. 

We must not, however, forget to look at the “return from captivity'' also 
from the point of view of Babylon The great mass, strong m race-force, was 
in reality far removed from these ideas, or regarded them as mere visions and 
dreams, and the solid peasantry, the artisans, and no doubt the nascent land- 
aristocracy quietly remained in its holdings under a prince of their own^ the Resh 
Galutha, whose capital was Nehardca ^ Those who returned “home" were 
the small minority, the stubborn, the zealots. They numbered with their wives 
and children forty thousand, a figure which cannot ‘^bc one-tenth or even one- 
twentieth of the total, and anyone who confuses these settlers and their destiny 
with Jewry as a whole ^ must necessarily fail to read the inner meaning of all 
following events. The little world of Judaism lived a spiritually separate life^ and 
the nation as a whole, while regarding this life with respect, certainly did not 
share in it In the East apocalyptic literature, the heiress of prophecy, blos- 
somed richly. It was a genuine native poetry of the people, of which we still 
have the masterpiece, the Book of Job — a work in character Islamic and de- 
cidedly un-Jewish ^ — while a multitude of its other tales and sagas, such as 
Judith, Tobit, Achikar/ are spread as motives over all the literatures of the 
“Arabian" world In Judea only the Law flourished; the Talmudic spirit 
appears first in Ezekiel (chs. xl, et seq ) and after 450 is made flesh in the 
scribes (Sopherim) headed by Ezra. From 300 b c. to a d loo the Tannaim 
(“Teachers") expounded the Torah and developed the Mishnah. Neither the 
coming of Jesus nor the destruction of the Temple interrupted this abstract 

^ Isaiah xl-lxvi For the critical questions arising on Dcutcro-Isaiah sec Dr T. K Cheyne’s 
article “Isaiah** in the BncycUpadta Bihkca, the same scholar’s summary m Etzey Brit , XI cd , ar- 
ticle “Isaiah,*’ or G Moore’s summary. Literature of the Old Testament, Ch. XVI. — Tr 

2 This “King of the Banishment” (Exilarch) was long a conspicuous and politically important 
figure in the Persian Empire He was only removed by Islam, 

®As Christian and Jewish theology both do — the only difference between these is m their 
''cspcctivc interpretations of the later development of Israelite literature (recast in Judea as the 
literature of Judaism), the one inflecting it towards Evangelism, the others towards Talmudism 

* Later it occurred to some Pharisee mind to Judaizc it by interpolating chs xxxxi-xxxvn 

® See the articles “Tobit,” etc.,'* in Jewish Encyclopadia and Emy Btbltca. — Tr 
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scholarship. Jerusalem became for the rigid bciicvcr a Mecca, and his Koran 
was a Code of laws to which was gradually added a whole primitive history com- 
pounded of Chaldeo-Pcrsian motives reset according to Pharisaic ideas ^ But 
in this atmosphere there was no room for a worldly art, poetry, or learning. 
All that the Talmud contains of astronomical, medical, and |unstic knowledge 
IS exclusively of Mesopotamian origin.® It is probable, too, that it was in 
Mesopotamia, and before the end of the Captivity, that there began that Chal- 
dean-Persian-Jewish formation of sects which developed into the formation of 
great religions at the beginning of the Magian Culture, and reached its climax in 
the teaching of Mani “The Law and the Prophets ’ * — these two nouns pracucally 
define the deference between Judea and Mesopotamea In the late Persian and m every 
other Magian theology both tendencies are united; it is only’ in the case here 
considered that they were separated in space The decisions of Jerusalem were 
recognized everywhere, but it is a question how widely they were obeyed. 
Even as near as Galilee the Pharisees were the object of suspicion, while in 
Babylonia no Rabbi could be consecrated. For the great Gamaliel, Paul’s 
teacher, it was a title to fame that his rulings were followed by the Jews “even 
abroad ’ ’ How independent was the life of the Jews in Egypt is shown by the re- 
cently discovered documents of Elephantine and Assuan.^ About 170, Onias asked 
the King for permission to build a temple “ according to the measurements of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, * ’ on the ground that the numerous non-conforming temples 
that existed were the cause of eternal bickerings amongst the communities. 

One other subject must be considered Jewry, like Persia, had since the 
Exile increased enormously beyond the old small clan-Iimits, this was owing to 
conversions and secessions the only form of conquest open to a landless nateon 
and^ therefore^ natural and obvtous to the Magian religions In the north it very 
early drove, through the Jew State of Adiabene, to the Caucasus, in the south 
(probably along the Persian Gulf) it penetrated to Saba, in the west it was dom- 
inant m Alexandria, Cyrene, and Cyprus The administration of Egypt and 
the policy of the Parthian Empire were largely in Jewish hands 

But this movement came out of Mesopotamia alone^ and the spirit in it was the 
Apocalyptic and not the Talmudic Jerusalem was occupied in creating yet 
more legal barriers against the unbeliever It was not enough even to abandon 
the practice of making converts A Pharisee permitted himself to summon the 
universally beloved King Hyreanus (i35-*io6) to lay down the ofSce of High 
Priest because his mother had once been in the power of the infidels.^ This is 

' If the assumption of a Chaldean prophecy corresponding to Isaiah and Zarathustra be correct. 
It is to this young, inwardly cognate, and contemporary astral religion (and not to the Babylonian) 
that Genesis owes its amazingly profound cosmogony, just as it owes to the Persian religion its 
visions of the end of the world 

® S Funk, Die Entsuhung dts Talmuds p iq6. 

^ E Sachau, AramMSche Fapyres md Ostraka aus BUphantme (1911) 

^ Josephus, Antt^ , 13, 10. 
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the same narrowness which in the primitive Christian brotherhood of Judea 
rook the form of opposing the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen. In the 
East It would simply never have occurred to anyone to draw such barriers, 
which were contrary to the whole idea of the Magian nation. But m that 
very fact was based the spmtual supenonty of the wide East The Synedrion in 
Jerusalem might possess unchallenged religious authority, but politically, and 
therefore historically, the power of the Resh Galutha was a very diJfferent mat- 
ter. Christian and Jewish research alike have failed to perceive these things 
So far as I am aware, no one has noticed the important fact that the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphancs was directed not against “Jewry** but against Judea. 
And this brings us to another fact, of still greater importance. 

The destruction of Jerusalem hits only a very small part of the nation, one 
moreover that was spiritually and politically by far the least important It is 
not true that the Jewish people has lived “ in the Dispersion** since that day, for 
it had lived for centuries (and so too had the Persian and others) in a form which 
was independent of country. On the other hand, we realize equally little the 
impression made by this war upon the real Jewry which Judea thought of and 
treated as an adjunct The victory of the heathen and the rum of the Sanctuary 
was felt in the inmost soul,^ and in the crusade of 115 ^ a bitter revenge was 
taken for it, but the ideal outraged and vindicated was the ideal of Jewry and 
not that of Judaism. Zionism then, as m Cyrus*s day and m ours, was a reality 
only for a quite small and spiritually narrow minority. If the calamity had been 
really felt in the sense of a “ loss of home** (as we figure it to ourselves with the 
Western mind), a hundred opportunities after Marcus Aurelius’s time could have 
been seized to win the city back But that would have contradicted the Magian 
sense of the nation, whose ideal organic form was the synagogue, the pure con- 
sensus — like the early Catholic “visible Church” and like Isiam — and it was 
precisely the annihilation of Judea and the clan spirit of Judea that for the 
first tme completely actualized thts ideal. 

For Vespasian’s War, directed against Judea, was a liberation of Jewry, 
In the first place, it ended both the claim of the people of this petty district to be 
the genuine nation, and the pretensions of their bald spirituality to equivalence 
with the soul-life of the whole. The research, the scholasticism, and the 
mysticism of the Oriental academies entered into possession of their rights, 
so, for instance, the judge Kama — the contemporary, more or less, of Ulpian 
and Papmian — formulated at the academy of Nchardea the first code of civil 
law.® In the second place, it rescued this religion from the dangers of that 
pseudomorphosis to which Christianity in that same period was succumbing. 
Since xoo b.c. there had existed a haif-Hellenistic Jewish literature. The 

^ Much as, say, the destruction of the Vatican would be felt by the Catholic Church, 

® Sec p 198 — Tr 

3 a, p. 69 ^ 
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“Preacher” (Ecclesiastes, Koheleth) contains Pyirhomc ideas ^ The Wisdom 
of Solomon, z Maccabees, Theodotion, the Aristeas Letter, etc , follow, there 
are things like the Menander collection of Maxims, as to which it is impossible 
to say whether they ought to be regarded as Jewish or as Greek. There were, 
about i6o, high priests who were so Hellenistic in spirit that they combated the 
Jewish religion, and later there were rulers like Hyreanus and Herod who did the 
same by political methods. This danger came to an end instantly and for good 
in A D 70 

In the time of Jesus there were in Jerusalem three tendencies which can be 
described as generally Aramasan, represented respectively by the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and the Essenes Although the connotations of these names varied, 
and although both m Christian and m Jewish research most diverse views arc 
held about them, it may at any rate be said that the first of these tendencies 
is found in greatest purity in Judaism, the second m Chaldeanism, the third in 
Hellenism “ Essene is the rise of the cult (almost the Order) of Mithras in the 
east of Asia Minor The Sadducees, although in Jerusalem they appear as a 
small and distinguished group — Josephus compares them with the Epicureans 
— are thoroughly Aramxan in their apocalyptic and eschatological views, in 
virtue of a certain element which makes them, so to say, the Dostoyevskis of 
this Early period They stand to the Pharisees in the relation of mysticism to 
scholasticism, of John to Paul, of Bundahish to Vendidad ^ in the Persian world. 
The Apocalyptic is popular, and many of its traits are spiritually common prop- 
erty throughout the Aramaean world, the Talmudic and Avestan Pharisaism 
is exclusive and tries to rule out every other religion with uncompromising 
rigour. 

The Essenes appear in Jerusalem as a monastic order like the Neopythago- 
rcans They possessed secret texts ^ In the broad sense they are representative 
of the Pseudomorphosis, and m consequence they disappear from Jewry com- 
pletely after a d. 70, while precisely in this period Christian literature was be- 
coming purely Greek — not in the least of the causes of this being that the 
Hellenized Western Jews left Judaism to retreat into its East, and gradually 
adopted Christianity 

But also Apocalyptic, which is an expression-form of townless and towa- 
fearing mankind, soon came to an end within the Synagogue, after a last won- 
derful reaction to the stimulus of the great catastrophe ® When it had become 
evident that the teaching of Jesus would lead not to a reform of Judaism^ 

^ Pyrrho himself had studied under Magian priests. Sec, for Pyrrhonism, Ency Ertt , XI ed , 
artialcs “Scepticism,” “Mcganan School,” “Pyrrho ” — Tr. 

® Schiele (Dte l^ehgton m Gischtchf und Gegenwarp^ III, Sii) reverses the two latter names, thw, 
however, docs not affect the phenomenon m any way 

^ The Cosmogony and the Law, in the Zoroastnan Scriptures. — Tr 

^ Bousset, Kel d Jud , p 531 

^ Baruch, Ezra IV (i Esdras), the original text of John's 5 -cvclatioCr 
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buc to a new religion, and when, about a d ioo, the daily imprccation-formula 
against the Jew-Chiistians was introduced. Apocalyptic for the short remainder 
of Its existence resided in the young Church. 

VI 

The incomparable thing which lifted the infant Christianity out above all 
religions of this rich Springtime is the figure of Jesus In all the great creations 
of those years there is nothing which can be set beside it. Tame and empty all 
the legends and holy adventures of Mithras, Attis, and Osins must have seemed 
to any man reading or listening to the still recent story of Jesus’s sufferings 
the last journey to Jerusalem, the last anxious supper, the hours of despair in 
Gethsemane, and the death on the cross 

Here was no matter of philosophy, Jesus’s utterances, which stayed in the 
memory of many of the devoted, even m old age, are those of a child in the 
midst of an alien, aged, and sick world. They are not sociological observations, 
problems, debatings Like a quiet island of bliss was the life of these fishermen 
and craftsmen by the Lake of Gennesareth in the midst of the age of the great 
Tiberius, far from all world-history and innocent of all the doings of actuality, 
while round them glittered the Hellenistic towns with their theatres and temples, 
their refined Western society, their noisy mob-divcrsions, their Roman cohorts, 
their Greek philosophy When the friends and disciples of the sufferer had 
grown grey and his brother was president of their group in Jerusalem, they put 
together, from the sayings and narratives generally current in their small com- 
munities, a biography so arresting in its inward appeal that it evolved a presen- 
tation-form of Its own, of which neither the Classical nor the Arabian Culture 
has any example — the Gospel Christianity is the one religion m the history 
of the world in which the fate of a man of the immediate present has become the 
emblem and the central point of the whole creation 

A strange excitement, like that which the Germanic world experienced 
about A.D looo, ran in those days through the whole Aramaean land. The 
Magian soul was awakened. That element which lay in the prophetic religions 
like a presentiment, and expressed itself in Alexander’s time in metaphysical 
outlines, came now to the state of fulfilment And this fulfilment awakened, 
in indescribable strength, the primitive feeling of Fear The birth of the Ego, 
and of the world-anxiety with which it is identical, is one of the final secrets 
of humanity and of mobile life generally. In front of the Microcosm there 
stands up a Macrocosm wide and overpowering, an abyss of alien, dazzling 
existence and activity that frightens the small lonely ego back into itself. 
Even in the blackest hours of life no adult experiences fear like the fear which 
sometimes overpowers a child in the crisis of awakening. Over the dawn of 
the new Culture likewise lay this deathly anxiety In this early morning of 
Magian world-fcclmg, timorous and hesitant and ignorant of itself, young 
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eyes saw the end of the world at hand — it is the first thought in which eveiy 
Culture to this day has come to knowledge of itself All but the shallower 
souls trembled before revelations, miracles, glimpses into the very fundament of 
things. Men now lived and thought only in apocalyptic images. Actuality 
became appearance. Strange and terrifying visions were told mysteriously by 
one to another, read out from fantastic veiled texts, and seized at once with an 
immediate inward certainty These writings travelled from community to 
community, village to village, and it is quite impossible to assign them to any 
one particular religion.^ Their colouring is Persian, Chaldean, Jewish, but they 
have absorbed all that was circulating in men’s minds Whereas the canonical 
books are national, the apocalyptic literature is international in the literal 
sense of the word It is there, and no one seems to have composed it. Its 
content is fluid — to-day it reads thus and to-morrow otherwise. But this 
does not mean that it is a ‘"poetry” — it is nor ® These creations resemble the 
terrible figures of the Romanesque cathedral-porches in France, which also are 
not ” art,” but fear turned into stone Everyone knows those angels and devils, 
the ascent fo heaven and descent to hell of divine Essence, the Second Adam, 
the Envoy of God, the Redeemer of the last days, the Son of Man, the eternal 
City, and the last judgment.® In the alien cities and the high positions of strict 
Judaic and Persian priesthoods the different doctrines might be tangibly 
defined and argued about, but below in the mass of the people there was prac- 
tically no specific religion, but a general Magian religiousness which filled all 
souls and attached itself to glimpses and visions of every conceivable origin. 
The Last Day was at hand. Men expected it and knew that on that day ” He” 
of whom all these revelations spoke would appear Prophets arose More and 
more new communities and groups gathered, believing themselves to have 
found either a better understanding of the traditional religion, or the true 
religion itself. In this time of amazing, evcr-mcreasing tension, and m the 
very years around Jesus’s birth-year, there arose, besides endless communities 
and sects, another redemption-religion, the Mandasan, as to which wc know 

^ For instance, the Book of Naascncs (P Wendland, Hdhmstmh-fdmisch pp 177, ct seq )j 

the “Mithras Liturgy*’ (cd A, Dictench), the Hermetic Poemandcr (ed Rcitzcnstcm), the Psalma 
of Solomon, the Gospels of Thomas and Peter, the Pistts-Sophia, etc. [Information as to these 
be found m the articles “Ophites,” “Mithras,” “Hermes Trismcgistus,” “ Apocalyptic Literatme,” 
“Apocryphal Literature,” “Gnosticism,” in the Ency Bnt ^ XI cd — Tr] 

^ Any more than Dostoycvski’s “ Dream of a Ktdtculous Persem ” is so 

® Our definitive ideas of this early Magian vision- world wc owe to the manuscripts of Turfan, 
which have reached Berlin since 1903 It was these which at last freed our knowledge and, above all, 
our criteria from the deformations due to the preponderance of Wcstcrn-Hcllcmstic material — a 
preponderance that had been augmented by Egyptian papyrus finds — and radically transformed all 
our existing views Now at last the pure, almost unknown. East is seen operative in all the apoca- 
lypses, hymns, liturgies, and books of edification of the Persians, Manda;aos, Manichxans, and 
countless other sects, and primitive Christianity for the first time really takes its place in the move- 
ment to which It owes its spiritual origins (see H Luders, d^r Berliner Akademie^ 1914, 

and R Rcitzcnstcin, Das eramsche Erlosungstnyitenum (19x1) ^ 
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nothing of founder or origins In spite of its hatred of the Judaism of Jerusalem 
and its definite preference for the Persian idea of redemption, the Manda^an 
religion seems to have stood very close to the popular beliefs of Syrian Jewry, 
One after another, pieces of its wonderful documents are becoming available, 
and they consistently show us a “Him,** a Son of Man, a Redeemer who is 
sent down into the depths, who himself must be redeemed and is the goal of 
man’s expectations. In the Book of John, the Father high upraised in the House 
of Fulfilment, bathed in light, says to his only begotten Son. “My Son, be to 
me an ambassador, go into the world of darkness, where no ray of light is.” 
And the Son calls up to him. “Father, in what have I sinned that thou hast 
sent me into the darjkness?” And finally: “Without sin did I ascend and there 
was no sm and defect in me 

All the characters of the great prophetic religions and of the whole store of 
profound glimpses and visions later collected into apocalypses are seen here as 
foundations. Of Classical thought and feeling not a breath reached this Magian 
underworld. No doubt the beginnings of the new religion are lost irrevocably 
But om historical figure of Mandxanism stands forth with startling distinctness, 
as tragic in his purpose and his downfall as Jesus himself — John the Baptist ^ 
He, almost emancipated from Judaism, and filled with the as mighty a hatred of 
the Jerusalem spirit as that of primitive Russia for Petersburg, preached the 
end of the world and the coming of the Barnasha, the Son of Man, who ts no 
longer the longed-for national Messiah of the Jews^ but the bringer of the world- 
conflagration.® To him came Jesus and was his disciple ^ He was thirty years 
old when the awakening came over him. Thenceforth the apocalyptic, and in 
particular the Mandasan, thought-world filled his whole being The other 
world of historical actuality lying round him was to him as something sham, 
alien, void of significance. That “He** would now come and make an end 

^ Lidzbarski, Das fohanmsbuch dcr Mandaevy Ch LXVI Also W Bousset, Hauptprohlem der 
Gnosts C19075 and Rcitzcnstcin, Das Mandatsche Buch der Herrn der Grasse (1919), an apocalypse ap- 
proximately contemporary with the oldest Gospels On the Messiah texts, the Dcscent-mco-Hcil 
texts, and the Songs of the Dead see Lidzbarski, Mandmsche Lttur^ien (192.0), also the Book of the 
Dead (especially the second and third books of the left Genza) in Rcitzcnstcm’s Das tramsehe Brio- 
sunismystermm (especially pp 43, ct seq ). [The Mandiean religion survives to-day m the region 
of the Shatt-cl-Arab and the Karun valley or Khuzistan — Tr ] 

2 See Rcitzcnstcio, pp 12:4, ct seq , and references there quoted 

® In the New Testament, of which the final redaction lies entirely in the sphere of Western- 
Classical thought, the Mandasan religion and the sects belonging thereto arc no longer understood, 
and indeed everything Oriental seems to have dropped out Acts xvm-xix, however, discloses a 
perceptible hostility between the then widespread John-communitics and the Primitive Christians 
(sec Dibehus Du Urchnsthche Uherheferungen von Johannes dem Taufer") The Mandasans later rejected 
Christianity as flatly as they had icjcctcd Judaism Jesus was for them a false Messiah. In their 
Apocalypse of the Lord of Greatness the apparition of Enosh was also announced* 

* According to Rcitzcnstcin (^Das Buch von Herrn der Jesus was condemned at Jerusalem as 

a John-disciple According to Lidzbarski (Mand Let , 19x0, XVI and Zimmcrn (Jltschr d D Morg, 
Geullschafty 19x0, p, 4x9), the expression “Jesus the Nazarene” or “Nasorene/* which was later 
by the Christian communities referred to Nazareth (Matthew 11, 2,3, with a doubtful citation), 
really indicates the membership in aMandacan Order 
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of this unreal reality was his magnificent certainty, and like liis master John, 
he stepped forth as its herald Even now we can see, in the oldest Gospels that 
were embodied into the New Testament, gleams of this period m which he was, 
in his consciousness, nothing but a prophet ^ 

But there was a moment m his life when an inkling, and then high certainty, 
came over him — “Thou art thyself It^*’ It was a secret that he at first hardly 
admitted to himself, and only later imparted to his nearest friends and com- 
panions, who thereafter shared with him, m all stillness, the blessed mission, 
till finally they dared to reveal the truths before all the world by the momentous 
journey to Jerusalem If there is anything at all that clouds the complete purity 
and honour of his thought, it is that doubt as to whether he has deceived him- 
self which from time to time seizes him, and of which, later, his disciples told 
quite frankly He comes to his home The village crowds to him, recognizes 
the former carpenter who left his work, is angered The family — mother 
and all the brothers and sisters — are ashamed of him and would have arrested 
him And with all these familiar eyes upon him he was confused and felt the 
magic power depart from him (Mark vi) In Gcthscmanc doubts of his mis- 
sion 2 mingled themselves in the terrible fear of coming things, and even on the 
cross men heard the anguished cry that God had forsaken him 

Even m these last hours he lived entirely m the form of his own apocalyptic 
world, which alone was ever real to him What to the Roman sentries stand- 
ing below him was reality was for him an object of helpless wonder, an illusion 
that might at any moment without warning vanish into nothingness. He 
possessed the pure and unadulterated soul of the townless land The life of the 
cities and their spirit were to him utterly alien. Did he really see the semi- 
Classical Jerusalem, into which he rode as the Son of Man, and understand 
Its historical nature? This is what thrills us in the last days — and the collision 
of facts with truths, of two worlds that will never understand one another, and 
his entire incomprehension of what was happening about him 

So he went, proclaiming his message without reservation, through his 
country But this country was Palestine. He was born in the Classical Empire 
and lived under the eyes of the Judaism of Jerusalem, and when his soul, fresh 
from the awful revelation of its mission, looked about, it was confronted by the 
actuality of the Roman State and that of Pharisaism His repugnance for the 
stiff and selfish ideal of the latter, which he shared with all Manda^anism and 
doubtless with the peasant Jewry of the wide East, is the hall-mark of all his 
discourses from first to last It angered him that this wilderness of cold-hearted 
formulas was reputed to be the only way to salvation. Still, thus far it was only 

^ E g , Mark vi, and then the great change, Mark vni, xy, ct seq There is no religion which 
has given us more honestly the tale of its birth 

2 SimiUrly in Mark i, 38, ct seq , when he arose m the night and sought a lonely place m ordci 
to fortify himself by prayer 
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another kind of piety that his conviction was asserting against Rabbinical logic 
Thus far it is only the Law versus the Prophets, 

But when Jesus was taken before Pilate, then the world of facts and the world of 
tmths were face to face m immediate and implacable hostility It is a scene appallingly 
distinct and overwhelming in its symbolism, such as the world’s histor)^ had 
never before and has never since looked at The discord that lies at the root of 
all mobile life from its beginning, in virtue of its very hetng^ of its having both 
existence and awareness, took here the highest form that can possibly be con- 
ceived of human tragedy. In the famous question of the Roman Procurator. 
“What IS truth?” — the one word that is race-pure in the whole Greek Testa- 
ment — lies the entire meaning of history, the exclusive validity of the deed, the 
prestige of the State and war and blood, the all-powerfulness of success and the 
pride of eminent fitness Not indeed the mouth, but the silent feeling of Jesus 
answers this question by that other which is decisive in all things of religion — 
What IS actuality'^ For Pilate actuality was all; for him nothing. Were it 
anything, indeed, pure religiousness could never stand up against history and 
the powers of history, or sit in judgment on active life, or if it does, it ceases to 
be religion and is subjected itself to the spirit of history 

My kingdom is not of this world. This is the final word which admits of no 
gloss and on which each must check the course wherein birth and nature have 
set him. A being that makes use of a waking-consciousness, or a waking- 
consciousness which subjects being to itself, pulsation or tension, blood or 
intellect, history or nature, politics or religion — here it is one or the other, 
there is no honest way of compromise A statesman can be deeply religious, a 
pious man can die for his country — but they must, both, know on which 
side they are really standing The born politician despises the inward thought- 
processes of the ideologue and ethical philosopher in a world of fact — and 
rightly For the believer, ail ambition and succession of the historical world 
are sinful and without lasting value — he, too, is right A ruler who wishes 
to improve religion m the direction of political, practical purposes is a fool. 
A sociologist-preacher who tries to bring truth, righteousness, peace, and 
forgiveness into the world of actuality is a fool also. No faith yet has altered 
the world, and no fact can ever rebut a faith There is no bridge between direc- 
tional Time and timeless Eternity, between the course of history and the existence 
of a divine world-order, in the structure of which the word “providence” 
or “dispensation” denotes the form of causality. Tihis is the final meaning of the 
moment in which Jesus and Pilate confronted one another In the one world, the 
historical, the Roman caused the Galilean to be crucified — that was his Des- 
tiny In the other world, Rome was cast for perdition and the Cross became 
the pledge of Redemption — that was the “will of God ” ^ 

^ Tfie method of the present work is historical It therefore recognizes the anti-historical as 
well as the historical as a fact The religious method, on the contrary, necessarily looks upon it- 
self as the true and the opposite as false. This difference is quite insuperable 
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Religion ts metaphyssc and nothing else — "Credo quia ahurdtmd" — aad this 
metaphysic is not the metaphysic of knowledge, argument, proof (which is 
mere philosophy or learnedness), but lived and experienced metaphysic — that is, 
the unthinkable as a certainty, the supernatural as a fact, life as existence in a 
world that is non-actual, but true Jesus never lived one moment m any other 
world but this He was no moralizei, and to see m morali2ing the final aim of 
religion is to be ignorant of what religion is. Moralizing is nineteenth-century 
Enlightenment, humane Philistinism To ascribe social purposes to Jesus is a 
blasphemy His occasional utterances of a social kind, so far as they ate 
authentic and not merely attributed sayings, tend merely to edification. They 
contain nothing whatever of new doctrine, and they include proverbs of the 
sort then in general currency His teaching was the proclamation, nothing but 
the proclamation, of those Last Things with whose images he was constantly 
filled, the dawn of the New Age, the advent of heavenly envoys, the last judg- 
ment, a new heaven and a new earth ^ Any other conception of religion was 
never lo Jesus, nor m any truly deep-feeling period of history Religion is^ first and 
last^ metaphysic y other- woridimess Qenseitigkett)^ awareness in a world of which 
the evidence of the senses merely lights the foreground It is life m and with 
the supersensible And where the capacity for this awareness, or even the 
capacity for believing m its existence, is wanting, real religion is at an end. 
“My kingdom is not of this world,’* and only he who can look into the depths 
that this flash illumines can comprehend the voices that come out of them. 
It is the Late, city periods that, no longer capable of seeing into depths, have 
turned the remnants of religiousness upon the external world and replaced 
religion by humanities, and mctaphysic by moralization and social ethics. 

In Jesus we have the direct opposite “Give unto Caesar the things that arc 
Cassar’s” means* “Fit yourselves to the powers of the fact-world, be patient, 
suffer, and ask it not whether they arc *just/“ What alone matters is the 
salvation of the soul. “Consider the lilies” means “Give no heed to riches 
and poverty, for both fetter the soul to cares of this world.” “Man cannot 
serve both God and Mammon” — by Mammon is meant the whole of actuality. 
It IS shallow, and it is cowardly, to argue away the grand significance of this 
demand Between working for the increase of one’s own riches, and working 
for the social ease of everyone, he would have felt no difference whatever. 
When wealth affrighted him, when the primitive community m Jerusalem — 

1 Hence Mark xui, taken from an older document, is perhaps the purest example of his usual daily 
discourse Paul (x Thess iv, 15-17') quotes mother, which is missing in the Gospels. With these, 
we have the priceless — but, by commentators dominated by the Gospel tone, misunderstood — * 
contributions of Papias, who about 100 was still in a position to collect much oral tradition. The 
little that we have of hts work suffices amply to show us the apocalyptic character of Jesus’s daily 
discourses It is Mark xm and not the Sermon on the Mount that reproduces the real note of them 
But as his teaching became modified into a teaching of Btm, this material likewise was transformed 
and the record of his utterances became the narrative of his manifestation In this one respect the 
picture given by the Gospels is inevitably false. ^ 
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which was a strict Order and not a socialist club — rejected ownership, it was 
the most direct opposite of “sociar’ sentiment that moved them Their con- 
viction was, not that the visible state of things was all, but that it was nothing, 
that It rested not on appreciation of comfort in this world, but on unreserved 
contempt of it. Something, it is true, must always exist to be set against and to 
nullify worldly fortune, and so we come back to the contrast of Tolstoi and 
Dostoyevski Tolstoi, the townsman and Westerner, saw in Jesus only a social 
reformer, and in his metaphysical impotence — like the whole civilized West, 
which can only think about dtstnhutmg, never renouncing — elevated primitive 
Christianity to the rank of a social revolution, Dostoyevski, who was poor, 
but in certain hours almost a saint, never thought about social ameliorations — 
of what profit would it have been to a man’s soul to abolish property 1 

vn 

Amongst Jesus’s friends and disciples, stunned as they were by the appalling 
outcome of the journey to Jerusalem, there spread after a few days the news of 
his resurrection and reappearance The impression of this news on such souls 
and m such a time can never be more than partially echoed m the sensibilities 
of a Late mankind It meant the actual fulfilment of all the Apocalyptic of that 
Magian Springtime — the end of the present seon marked by the ascension of the 
redeemed Redeemer, the second Adam, the Saoshyant, Enosh, Barnasha, or 
whatever other name man attached to “Him,” into the light-realm of the 
Father And therewith the foretold future, the new world-xon, “ the King- 
dom of Heaven,” became immediately present. They felt themselves at the | 
decisive point in the history of redemption 

This certainty completely transformed the world-outlook of the little ! 
circles “His” teachings, as they had flowed from his mild and noble nature j 
— his inner feeling of the relation between God and man and of the high mean- 
ing of the times, and were exhaustively comprised in and defined by the word 
“love” — fell into the background, and their place was taken by the teaching 
of Hm As the Arisen he became for his disciples a new figure, in and of the 
Apocalyptic, and (what was more) its most important and final figure But 
therewith their image of the future took form as an image of memory. Now, 
this was something of quite decisive importance, unheard-of m the world of 
Magian thought — the transference of an actuality, lived and experienced, on 
to the plane of the high story itself. The Jews (amongst them the young Paul) 
and the Mandajans Camongst them the disciples of John the Baptist) fought 
against it with passion and made of Jesus a “False Messiah” such as had been 
spoken of in the earliest Persian texts ^ For them “He” was still to come from 
afar; for the little community “He” had already been — had they not seen 
him and lived with him^ We have to enter into this conception unreservedly 
* Jesus himsci|f was aware of this (Matt, xxiv, 5, 11), 
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if wc are to appreciate the enormous superiority it had m those times Instead 
of an uncertain glimpse into the distance,^ a compelling present, instead of 
fearful waiting for a liberating certainty, instead of a saga, a lived and shared 
human destiny — truly they were “glad tidings’* that were proclaimed. 

But to whom^ Even in the first days the question arose which decided the 
whole Destiny of the new revelation Jesus and his friends were Jews by birth, 
but they did not belong to the land of Judea. Here m Jerusalem men looked 
for the Messiah of their old sacred books, a Messiah who was to appear for 
the ’‘Jewish people,’* in the old tribal sense, and only for them But all the 
rest of the Aramaean world waited upon the Saviour of the worlds the Redeemer 
and Son of Man, the figure of all apocalyptic literature, whether written out in 
Jewish, Persian, Chaldean, or Mandaean terms ^ In the one view the death and 
resurrection of Jesus were merely local events, in the other they betokened a 
world-change. For, while everywhere else the Jews were a Magian nation 
without home or unity of birth, Jerusalem held firmly to the tribal idea. The 
conflict was not one between “preaching to the Jews” and “preaching to the 
Gentiles’* — it went far deeper. The word “mission” had essentially here a 
twofold meaning In the Judaic view there was essentially no need for re- 
cruiting — quite the reverse, as it was a contradiction to the Mcssiah-idca. 
The words “tribe” and “mission” are reciprocally exclusive. The members 
of the Chosen People, and in particular the priesthood, had merely to convince 
thmsdves that their longing was now fulfilled. But to the Magian nation, 
based on consensus or community of feeling, what the Resurrection conveyed was 
a full and definitive truth, and consensus in the matter of this truth gave the 
principle of the true nation^ which must necessarily expand till it had taken m all 
older and conceptually incomplete principles. “A Shepherd and his sheep” 
was the formula of the new world-nation. The nation of the Redeemer was 
identical with mankind. When, therefore, we survey the early history of 
this Culture, we see that the controversy in the Apostles* Council ® had been 
already decided, five hundred years before, by facts Post-exilic Jewry (with 
the sole exception of self-contained Judea) had, like the Persians, Chaldeans, 
and others, recruited widely amongst the heathen, from Turkestan to inner 
Africa, regardless of home and origin. As to this there is now no controversy. 
It never at any time entered the heads of this community to be anything but 

^ Made more uncertain perhaf^ by the failure of previous prophecies that had been so confidently 
dated — eg, Jeremiah xxv, ii, xxiv, 5-6, rcmccrprctcd in Daniel vii, ix; i Enoch Ixxxm-xc; and 
again to be reinterpreted in z Baruch xxxvi-xl and 4 Ezra x-xn — Tr 

® The designation “Messiah (Christ)” was old-Jcwish, those of ‘’Ix>fd“ CkvplSs, dxvus) and 
“Saviour” Asklepws) were cast-Aramasan in origin In the course of the pscudomorphosis 

“Christ” became the nam of Jesus, and “Saviour” the title; but already “ILord” and “Saviour” 
were titles current in the Hellenistic Emperor- worship, and in this was implicit the whole destiny 
of westward-looking Christianity (compare here Reita^cnstcin, Das tramsebe Erlosun^^smystenum. p, 
131, note) 

^ Acts XV, Gal \L 
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what It really was. It was itself already the result of a national existence m dis- 
persion In utter contrast to the old-Jcwish texts — which were a carefully 
preserved treasure, and of which the right interpretation, the Halakha, was 
reserved by the Rabbis to themselves — the apocalyptic literature was written 
so that It could reach all the souls to be wakened, and interpreted so that it 
might strike home in cveryone. 

It IS easy to see which of these conceptions was that of Jesus's oldest friends, 
for they established themselves as a community of the Last Days in Jerusalem 
and frequented the Temple For these simple folk — amongst them his broth- 
ers, who erstwhile had openly rejected him, and his mother, who now believed 
in her executed Son ^ — the power of the Judaic tradition was even stronger 
than the spirit of Apocalypse In their object of convincing the Jews they failed 
(although at first even Pharisees came over to them) and so they remained as 
one of the numerous sects within Judaism, and their product, the “Confession 
of Peter," may fairly be characterized as an express assertion that they them- 
selves were the true Jewry and the Synedrion the false ^ 

The final destiny of this circle ^ was to fall into oblivion when, as very 
soon happened, the whole world of Magian thought and feeling responded to 
the new apocalyptic teaching Amongst the later disciples of Jesus were many 
who were definitely and purely Magian, and wholly free from the Pharisaic 
spirit Long before Paul, they had tacitly settled the mission question Not 
to preach, for them, was not to live at all, and presently they had assembled, 
everywhere from the Tigris to the Tiber, small circles in which the figure of 
Jesus, in every conceivable presentation, merged with the mass of prior visions ^ 
Out of this, a new discord arose, as between mission to the heathen and mission 
to the Jews, and this was far more important than the conflict between Judea 
and the world on issues already decided Jesus had lived in Galilee. Was his 
teaching to look west or cast? Was It to be a Jesus-cuk or an Order of the 
Saviour? Was it to seek intimacy with the Persian or with the Syncretic 
Church, both of which were in process of formation? 

This was the question decided by Paul — the first great personality in the 
new movement, and the first who had the sense not only of truths, but of facts. 

^ Acts i, 14, cf Mark vi. 

2 As against Luke, Matthew is the representative of this conception His is the only Gospel 
m which the word '' EccUsia' is used, and it denotes the true Jews, m contradistinction to the masses 
that refuse to listen to Jesus. This is not the missionary idea, any more than Isaiah was a mission- 
ary. Community, m this connexion, means an Order within Judaism The prescriptions of Matt, 
xviii, 15-1,0 arc wholly incompatible with any general dissemination 

* It fell apart later into sects, amongst which were the Ebionitcs and the Elkazircs (the latter 
having a strange sacred book, the Elxai, sec Bousset, Hauptprohkme der Gnosts, p 154) [See the ar- 
ticles “Ebionitcs“ and ^‘Sabiaos*’ in Ency Brtt ^ XI cd — Tr] 

^ Such sects were attacked in the Acts of tlic Apostles and m all Paul’s Epistles, and indeed 
there was hardly a Late Classical or Aramsean religion or philosophy which did not give rise to 
some sort of Jcsus-scct The danger was indeed real of the Passion story becoming, not the nucleus 
of a ntw religion, but an mtcgrating^cicment of all existing ones 
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As a young rabbi from the West, and a pupil of one of the most famous of the 
Tannaim, he had persecuted the Christians qua Jewish sectaries. Then, after 
an awakening of the sort that often happened in those days, he turned to the 
numerous small cult-communities of the West and forged out of them a Church 
of hts own modelling so that thenceforward, the Pagan and the Christian cult* 
Churches evolved m parallel, and with constant reciprocal action, up to lam- 
blichus and Athanasius (about a d, 330) In the presence of this great ideal, 
Paul had for the Jesus-communitics of Jerusalem a scarcely veiled contempt 
There is nothing in the New Testament more express and exact than the be- 
ginning of the Epistle to the Galatians, his activity is a self-assumed task, 
he has taught how it pleased him and he has built how it pleased him Finally, 
after fourteen years, he goes to Jerusalem m order, by force of his superior 
mentality, his success, and his effective independence of the old comrades of 
Jesus, to compel them there to agree that his, Paul’s, creation contained the 
true doctrine Peter and his people, alien to actualities, failed to seize and 
appreciate the far-reaching significance of the discussion And from that 
moment the primitive community was superfluous. 

Paul was a rabbi in intellect and an apocalyptic in feeling He recognized 
Judaism, but as a prehmmary development And thus there came to be two 
Magian religions with the same Scriptures (namely, the Old Testament), but a 
double Halakha, the one setting towards the Talmud — developed by the 
Tannaim at Jerusalem from 300 b c onwards — and the other, founded by 
Paul and completed by the Fathers, in the direction of the Gospel. But, further, 
Paul drew together the whole fullness of Apocalypse and salvatioa-yearnmg 
then circulating m these fields ' into a $^\Y2Ltion<€rtatnty^ the certainty im- 
mediately revealed to him and to him alone near Damascus. ** Jesus ts the Re- 
deemer and Raul is hts FropheR' — this is the whole content of his message. 
The analogy with Mohammed could scarcely be closer They differed neither 
in the nature of the awakening, nor in prophetic self-assuredness, nor m the 
consequent assertion of sole authority and unconditional truth for their re- 
spective expositions 

With Paul, urban man and his “intelligence” come on the scene. The 
others, though they might know Jerusalem or Antioch, never grasped the 
essence of these cities They lived soil-bound, rural, wholly soul and feeling. 
But now there appeared a spirit that had grown up m the great cities of Classical 
cast, that could only live m cities, that neither understood nor respected the 
peasant’s countryside. An understanding was possible with Philo, but with 

^ Of this he was fully aware Many of his deepest Intuitions arc unimaginable without Persian 
and Mand*can influences (c g., Romans vii, i Corinthians xv, 2,6, Ephesians v, 6, cc seq , 

with a quotation of Persian origin Sec Rcitzcnstein, Das tran Erlos '-Myst , pp 6, 133» et seq 3 
But this docs not prove familiarity with Pcrsian-Manda;an literature. The stones were spread in 
these days as sagas and folk- talcs were amongst us One heard about them m childhood as things 
of daily hearsay, but without being in the least aware of how dcgply one was under their spell. 
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Peter never* Paul was the first by whom the Resurrection-experience was 
seen as a pobUm; the ecstatic awe of the young countryman changed in his brain 
into a con&ict of spiritual principles. For what a contrast • — the struggle of 
Gethsemane, and the hour of Damascus* Child and Man, soul-anguish and 
intellectual decision, self-devotion to death and resolve to change sides! Paul 
had begun by seeing in the new Jewish sect a danger to the Pharisaism of 
Jerusalem, now, suddenly, he comprehended that the Nazarencs “were right** 
— a phrase that is inconceivable on the lips of Jesus — and took up their cause 
against Judaism, thereby setting up as an intellectual quantity that which had 
previously consisted in the knowledge of an experience An intellectual 
quantity — but in making his cause into this he unwittingly drove it close to 
the other intellectual powers, the cities of the West. In the ambiance of pure 
Apocalyptic there is no “intellect.” For the old comrades it was simply not 
possible to understand him in the least — and mournfully and doubtfully 
they must have looked at him while he was addressing them Their living 
image of Jesus (whom Paul had never seen) paled in this bright, hard light of 
concepts and propositions. Thenceforward the holy memory faded into a 
Scholastic system. But Paul had a perfectly exact feeling for the true home of 
his ideas. His missionary journeys were all directed westward, and the East he 
ignored He never left the domain of the Classical city Why did he go to Rome, 
to Corinth, and not to Edcssa or Ctcsiphon^ And why was it that he worked 
only m the cities^ and never from villagt to vtllagel 

That things developed thus was due to Paul alone In the face of his practical 
energy the feelings of all the rest counted for nothing, and so the young Church 
took the urban and Western tendency decisively, so decisively that later it could 
describe the remaining heathen as **faganty' country-folk. Thus arose an 
immense danger that only youth and vernal force enabled the growing Church 
to repel, the fellah-world of the Classical cities grasped at it with both hands, 
and the marks of that grasp arc visible to-day But — how remote already 
from the essence of Jesus, whose entire life had been bound to country and the 
country-folk ^ The Pscudomorphosis in which he was born he had simply not 
noticed; his soul contained not the smallest trace of its influence — and now, 
a generation after him, probably within the lifetime of his mother, that which 
had grown up out of his death had already become a centre of formative pur- 
pose for that Pscudomorphosis. The Classical City was soon the only theatre 
of ritual and dogmatic evolution. Eastward the community extended only fur- 
tively and unobtrusively.^ About a.d. ioo there were already Christians beyond 
the Tigris, but as far as the development of the Church was concerned they and 
their beliefs might almost have been non-cxistcnt. 

* The early missionary effort in the East has scarcely been investigated and is still very difficult 
to establish in detail Sachau, Chromk vm Arbela (^915) ^fjd "Du Aushrestung der Chnstmtums m 
Asten" in Mh* Fr Akad d Wm (1919), Hiottizck, Mmtmund Ausbmtung des Cbmieniumstlli 
Ctseq. ^ 
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It was a second creation, then, that came out of Paul’s immediate entourage, 
and it was this creation that, essentially, defined the form of the new Church 
The personality and the story of Jesus cried aloud to be put into poetic form, 
and yet it is due to one man alone, Mark, that Gospels came into existence at 
all ^ What Paul and Mark had before them was a firm tradition m the com- 
munity, the “Gospel,” a continued and propagated hearsay, supported by 
formless and insignificant notes in Aramaic and Greek, but m no way set out 
In any case, of course, serious documents would have come into existence some 
time or another, but their natural form as products of the spirit of those who 
had Uved with Jesus (and of the spirit of the East generally) would have been a 
canonical collection of his sayings, amplified, conclusively defined, and provided 
with an exegesis by the Councils and pivoting upon the Second Advent. But 
any tentatives m this direction were completely broken off by the Gospel of 
Mark, which was written down about ad 65, at the same time as the last 
Pauline Epistles, and, like them, in Greek The writer had no suspicion, per- 
haps, of the significance of his little work, but it made him one of the supremely 
important personalities not only of Christianity, but of the Arabian Culture 
generally All older attempts vanished, leaving writings in Gospel-form as the 
sole sources concerning Jesus. (So much so that Evangelmm^^' from signifying 
the content of glad tidings, came to mean the form itself.) The work was the 
outcome of the wishes of Pauline, literate, circles that had never heard any one 
of Jesus's companions discourse about him It is an apocalyptic hfe-ptcture from a 
distance; lived experience is replaced by narrative, and narrative so plain and 
straightforward that the apocalyptic tendency passes quite unperccivcd.^ 
And yet Apocalyptic is its condition precedent. It is not the words of Jesus, but 
the doctrine of Jesus in the Pauline form, that constitutes the substance of 
Mark The first Christian book emanates from the Pauline creation. But very 
soon the latter itself becomes unthinkable without the book and its successors. 

For presently there arose something which Paul, the born schoolman, 
had never intended, but which nevertheless had been made inevitable by the 
tendency of his work — the cult^church of Christian nationality. While the 
Syncretic creed-community, in proportion as it attained to consciousness of 
itself, drew the innumerable old city-cults and the new Magian together and 
by means of a supreme cult endowed the structure with henothcistic form, the 
Jcsus-cult of the oldest Western communities was so long dissected and enriched 
that It also came to consist of just such another mass of cults ® Around the 

^ The researchers who argue with such over-Icarticdncss about a proto-Mark, Source Q, the 
“Twelve ’’-source, and so on, overlook the essential novelty of Mark, which is tht first Book*' of 
Chrfstendom^ plan-uniform and entire Work of this sort is never the natural product of an evolution, 
but the merit of an individual man, and it marks, here if anywhere, a hisroncil curning-pomt. 

2 Mark is generally the Gospel, after him the partisan writings (Matthew, Luke) begin, the 
tone of narrative passes into that of legend and ends, beyond the Hebrew and John gospels, in Jesus- 
romances like the gospels of Peter and James 

® If the word “catholic” be used m its oldest sense (Ignatms ad Smyrn , 8) — namely, to signify 
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birth of Jesus, of which the Disciples knew nothing, grew up a story of his 
childhood In the Mark Gospel it has not yet come into existence. Already 
in the old Persian apocalyptic, indeed, the Saoshyant as Saviour of the Last 
Day was said to be born of a virgin But the new western myth was of quite 
other significance and had incalculable consequences For within the Pseudo- 
morphosis-region there arose presently beside Jesus a figure to which he was 
Son, which transcended his figure — that of the Mother of God She, like her 
Son, was a simple human destiny of such arresting and attractive force that she 
towered above all the hundied and one Virgins and Mothers of Syncretism — 
Isis, Tanit, Cybele, Demeter — and all the mysteries of birth and pain, and 
finally drew them into herself For Ircna^us she is the Eve of a new mankind. 
Origen champions her continued virginity By giving birth to Redeemer-God 
it is sh really who has redeemed the world Mary the “Theotokos'* (she 
who bare God) was the great stumbling-block for the Christians outside the 
Classical frontier, and it was the doctrinal developments of this idea that led 
Monophysires and Nestorians to break away and re-establish the pure Jesus- 
religion ^ But the Faustian Culture, again, when it awoke and needed a symbol 
whereby to express its primary feeling for Infinity in time and to manifest its 
sense of the succession of generations, set up the Mater Dolorosa"' and not the 
suffering Redeemer as the pivot of the German-Catholic Christianity of the Gothic 
age, and for whole centuries of bright fruitful inwardness this woman-figure 
was the very synthesis of Faustian world-feelxng and the object of all art, 
poetry, and piety Even to-day in the ritual and the prayers of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and above all in the thoughts of its people, Jesus takes second 
place after the Madonna ^ 

Along with the Mary-cult there arose the innumerable cults of the saints, 
»vhich certainly exceeded in number those of the antique place-gods, when the 
Pagan Church finally expired, the Christian had been able to absorb the whole 
store of local cults m the form of the veneration of saints. 

Paul and Mark were decisive in yet another matter of inestimably wide 
import. It was a result of Paul's mission that, contrary to all the initial proba- 
bilities, Greek became the language of the Church and — following the lead 
of the first Gospel — of a sacred Greek literature Let the reader consider what 
this meant, m one way and another The Jesus Church was artificially separated 
from Its spiritual origins and attached to an alien and scholarly element. Touch 
with the folk-spirit of the Aramsean motherland was lost. Thenceforward 
both the cult-Ch urchcs possessed the same language, the same conceptual 

the sum of the cult-comraunities, Both the Churches were Catholic In the East the word had no 
raeanfng. The Nestorian Church was no more a sura than was the Persian it was a Magian unit 

^ A brief survey of the Mary doctrine is given m article “Mary,”£M<7 Bra , XI cd The sym- 
bolism involved m the details of the story of Mary, as told m writing and in art, is very fully gone 
into m Yrjo Him, The Sacred SBrme — Tr. 

^ Ed Meyer, Ursprmg md AnfSn^e 4 <s Chrtstentums (19x1), pp 77, ct scq. 
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traditions, the same book-hterature from the same schools The far less so** 
phisticated Aramaic literatures of the East — the truly Magian, written and 
thought m the language of Jesus and his companions — were cut off from co- 
operating in the life of the Church They could not be read, they dropped out 
of sight, and finally they were forgotten altogether After all, notwithstanding 
that the Persian Scriptures were set down in Avestan and the Jewish iti Hebrew, 
the language of their authors and exegetes, the language of the whole Apoc- 
alyptic from which the teachings of Jesus, and secondarily the teachings 
about Jesus, sprang, the language, lastly, of the scholars of all the Mesopo- 
tamian universities — was Aramaic All this vanished from the field of view, 
to be replaced by Plato and Aristotle, both of whom were taken up, worked 
upon m common, and misunderstood in common by the Schoolmen of the two 
cult-Churches 

A final step m this direction was attempted by a man who was the equal 
of Paul in organizing talent and greatly his superior in intellectual creativencss, 
but who was inferior to him in the feeling for possibilities and actualities, and 
consequently failed to achieve his grandly conceived schemes — Marcion.^ 
He saw m Paul’s creation and its consequences only the basis on which to 
found the true religion of salvation. He was sensible of the absurdity of two 
religions that were unreservedly at war with one another possessing the same 
Holy Writ — namely, the Jewish canon To us to-day it seems almost incon- 
ceivable that this should have been, but in fact it was so, for a century — but 
we have to remember what a sacred text meant in every kind of Magi an re- 
ligiousness In these texts Marcion saw the real “conspiracy against the 
truth’* and the most urgent danger for the doctrines intended by Jesus and, 
m his view, not yet actualized Paul the prophet had declared the Old Testa- 
ment as fulfilled and concluded — Marcion the founder pronounced it defeated 
and cancelled He strove to cut out everything Jewish, down to the last detail. 
From end to end he was fighting nothing but Judaism Like every true founder, 
like every religiously creative period, like Zarathustra, the prophets of Israel, 
like the Homeric Greeks, and like the Germans converted to Christianity, 
he transfoimed the old gods into defeated powers.^ Jehovah as the Creator-God, 
the Demiurge, is the “Just** and therefore the Evtl: Jesus as the incarnation of the 
Saviour-God in this evil creation is the “alien** — that is, the good Principle.* 
The foundation of Magian, and in particular Persian, feeling is perfectly un- 
mistakable here Marcion came from Sinope, the old capital of that Mithra- 

^ C 85-155 See the recent work of Harnack, Mamon Das Evangehum vm fremden Cm (1912) 
[Harnack's arttclc “Marcjon” in Ency But , XI cd , is dated 1910. — Tf ] 

® Harnack, op, at , pp. 136, et seq , N. Bonwctsch, Grundr d, Dogtmngesch (1919), p. 45, ct 

seq. 

* This IS one of the profoundest ideas in all religions history, and one that must for ever remain 
inaccessible to the pious average man. Marcion s identification of the with the Evil enables 

him in this sense to oppose the Law of the Old Testament to the Evangel of the New. 
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datic Empire whose religion is indicated in the very name of its kings. Here 
of old, too, the Mithras cult had originated 

But to the new doctrine properly belonged new Scriptures. The “Law and 
Prophets” which had hitherto been canonical for the whole of Christendom 
was the Bibk of the Jewish God, and in fact it had just been given final shape as 
such by the Synedrion at Jabna Thus, it was a Devil’s book that the Christian 
had m his hands, and Marcion, therefore, now set up against it the Bible of the 
Redeemer-God — likewise an assemblage and ordering of writings that had 
hitherto been current m the community ^ as simple edification-books without 
canonical claims In place of the Torah he puts the — one and true — Gospel, 
which he builds up uniformly out of various separate, and, in his view, cor- 
rupted and falsified, Gospels. In place of the Israelite prophets he sets up the 
Epistles of the one prophet of Jesus, who was Paul 

Thus Marcion became the real creator of the New Testament But for that 
reason it is impossible to ignore the mysterious personage, closely related to 
him, who not long before had written the Gospel “according to John ” The 
intention of this writer was neither to amplify nor to supersede the Gospels 
proper, what he did — and, unlike Mark, consciously did — was to create 
something quite new, the first sacred book of Christianity, the Koran of the new 
religion.^ The book proves that this religion was already conceived of as some- 
thing complete and enduring The idea of the immediately impending end of 
the world, with which Jesus was filled through and through and which even 
Paul and Mark m a measure shared, lies far behind “John” and Marcion. 
Apocalyptic is at an end, and Mysticism is beginning Their content is not 
the teaching of Jesus, nor even the Pauline teaching about Jesus, but the enigma 
of the universe, the World-Cavern. There is here no question of a Gospel, 
not the figure of the Redeemer, but the principle of the Logos, is the meaning 
and the means of happening. The childhood story is rejected again; a god is 
not “born,” he is “there,” and wanders in human form over the earth And 
this god IS a Trinity — God, the Spirit of God, the Word of God This sacred 
book of earliest Christianity contains, for the first time, the Magian problem 
of “Substance,” which dominated the following centuries of the exclusion of 
everything else and finally led to the religion’s splitting up into three churches 
And — what is significant in more respects than one — the solution of that 
problem to which “John” stands closest is that which the Nestorian East 
stood for as the true one. It is, m virtue of the Logos idea (Greek though 

^ About A.D 150 See Harnack, op. cit , pp 3^, ct seq 

* For the notions of Koran and Logos, sec below Again as in the case of Mark, the really 
important question is, not what the material before him was, but how this entirely novel idea 
for such a book, which anticipated and indeed made possible Marcion's plan for a Christian Bible, 
could arise The book presupposes a great spiritual movement (in eastern Asia Minor?) that knew 
scarcely anything of Jewish Christianity and was yet remote from the Pauline, westerly thought- 
world. But of the region and type of this movement we know nothing whatever 
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the word happens to be) the “easternmost” of the Gospels, and presents Jesus, 
emphatically not as the brmger of the final and total revelation, but as the 
second envoy, who is to be followed by a third (the Comforter, Paraclete, of 
John XIV, i6, x6, xv, z6). This is the astounding doctrine that Jesus him- 
self proclaims, and the decisive note of this enigmatic book. Here is unveiled, 
quite suddenly, the faith of the Magian East If the Logos does not go, the 
Paraclete ^ cannot come (John xvi, 7 ), but between them lies the last Mon, 
the rule of Ahriman (xiv, 30). The Church of the Pseudomorphosis, ruled by 
Pauline intellect, fought long against the John Gospel and gave it recognition 
only when the offensive, darkly hinted doctrine had been covered over by a 
Pauline interpretation. The real state of affairs is disclosed m the Montanist 
movement (Asia Minor, 160) which harked back to oral tradition and pro* 
claimed in Montanus the manifested Paraclete and the end of the world. Its 
popularity was immense. Tertullian went over to it at Carthage m 107. About 
245 Mani,^ who was intimately in touch with the currents of Eastern Chris- 
tianity,® cast out the Pauline, human Jesus as a demon and confessed the Johan- 
nine Logos as the true Jesus, but announced himself as the Paraclete of the 
fourth Gospel In Carthage, Augustine became a Manichsean, and it is a 
highly suggestive fact that both movements finally fused with Marcionism 
To return to Marcion himself, it was he who carried through the idea of 
“John” and created a Christian Bible. And then, verging on old age, when the 
communities of the extreme west recoiled from him in horror,'* he set out to 
build the masterly structure of his own Redeemer-Church ® From 156 to 190 this 
was a power, and it was only m the following century that the older Church 
succeeded m degrading the Marcionites to the rank of heretics. Even so, in the 
broad East and as far out as Turkestan, it was still important at a much later 
date, and it ended, in a way deeply significant of its essential feeling, by fusing 
with the Manichseans ® 

Nevertheless, though in the fullness of his conscious superiority he had 
underestimated the i^ss tnertta of existing conditions, his grand effort was not 
in vam. He was, like Paul before him and Athanasius after him, the deliveret 
of Christianity at a moment when it threatened to break up, and the grandeur 
of his idea is in no wise diminished by the fact that union came about in oppo- 
sition to, instead of through, him The early Catholic Church — that is, the 
Church of the Pseudomorphosis — arose in its greatness only about 190, and then 

» Vohu Mano, the Spirit of Truth, in the shape of the Saoshyant 
3 See the arcide by Harnack and Conybcarc “Manichicism,’* Eniy. Ikft , XI cd — Tr. 

® Bardcsancs, too, and the system of the '‘Acts of Thomas” arc very near to him and to “John ” 
[Sec the articles “Bardaisan,” “Thomas,” and “Gnosticism,” Ency Bnt , XI cd - Tr] 

* Harnack, p 24 The break with the established Church occurred at Rome, in 144 
® Harnack, pp i8i,ctseq ^ . . , , 

« It had, iikc each of the other Magian religions, a script of its own, and this script steadily 
came to resemble the Manichxan more and mote closely 
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it was in sclf-dcfcnce against the Church of Marcion and with the aid of an 
organization taken from that Church. Further, it replaced Marcion's Bible by 
another of similar structure — Gospels and apostolic Epistles — which it 
then proceeded to combine with the Law and the Prophets in one unit And 
finally, this act of linking the two Testaments having in itself settled the 
Church’s attitude towards Judaism, it proceeded to combat Marcioo’s third 
creation, his Redeemer-doctrine, by making a start with a theology of its own 
on the basis of hs enunciation of the problem 

This development, however, took place on Classical soil, and, therefore, 
even the Church that arose m opposition to Marcion and his anti-Judaism 
was looked upon by Talmudic Jewry (whose centre of gravity lay entirely in 
Mesopotamia and its universities) as a mere piece of Hellenistic paganism. 
The destruction of Jerusalem was a conclusive event that in the world of fact 
no spiritual power could nullify Such is the intimacy of inward relationship 
between waking-consciousness, religion, and speech that the complete sever- 
ance after 70 of the Greek Pseudomorphosis and the Aramaic (that is, the truly 
Arabian) region was bound to result in the formation of two distinct domains 
of Magian religious development On the Western margin of the young 
Culture the Pagan cuit-Church, the Jesus-Church (removed thither by Paul), 
and the Grcek-speaking Judaism of the Philo stamp were in point of language 
and literature so interlocked that the last-named fell into Christianity even in 
the first century, and Christianity and Hellenism combined to form a common 
early philosophy. In the Aramaic-speaking world from the Orontes to the 
Tigris, on the other hand, Judaism and Persism interacted constantly and inti- 
mately, each creating m this period its own strict theology and scholastic m the 
Talmud and the Avesta, and from the fourth century both these theologies exer- 
cised the most potent mfluence upon the Aramatc-speaking Christendom that resisted the 
Pseudomorphosis^ so that finally it broke away in the form of the Nestorian Church. 

Here m the East the difference, inherent in every human waking-conscious- 
ness, between sense-understanding and word-understanding — and, therefore 
between eye and letter — led up to purely Arabian methods of mysticism and 
scholasticism The apocalyptic certainty, “Gnosis” in the first-century sense, 
that Jesus intended to confer,^ the divining contemplation and emotion, is that 
of the Israelite prophets, the Gathas, Sufism, and we have it recognizable still 
in Spinoza, in the Polish Messiah Baal Shem ^ and m Mirza All Mohammed, 
the enthusiast-founder of Bahaism, who was executed in Teheran m 1850. 
The other way, “Paradosis,” is the characteristically Talmudic method of 
word-exegcsis, of which Paul was a master; it pervades all later Avestan 
works, the Nestorian dialectic,^ the entire theology of Islam alike. 

^ Matthew XI, X5, ct seq , on which see Eduard Meyer, XJrsp » Anf d Christ , pp et seq , 
here It IS the old and Eastern (i.c , the genuine) form of gnosis that is described 

* Sec further, below, p, 32.1 

* As a drastic instance, Galatians ^v, z4~-i6, 

* Loofs, Nestonana (1505), pp 176, et seq. 
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On the other side, the Pscudomorphosis is single and whole both in its 
Magian believing acceptance (Pistis) and its metaphfsical introversion 
(Gnosis).^ The Magian belief m its Westerly shape was formulated for the 
Christians by Irenxus and, above ail, by Tertullian, whose famous aphorism 
Credo quta ahsurdum' is the very summation of this certainty in belief. The 
Pagan counterpart is Plotinus in his Enneads and even more so Porphyry in his 
treatise On the Return of the Soul to God ^ But for the great schoolmen of the 
Pagan Church too, there were Father (Nus), Son, and the middle Being, just 
as already for Philo the Logos had been first-born Son and second God Doc- 
trines concerning ecstasy, angels and demons, and the dual substance of soul 
were freely current amongst them, and we see in Plotinus and Ongen, both 
pupils of the same master, that the scholasticism of the Pscudomorphosis 
consisted m the development of Magian concepts and thoughts, by system- 
atic transvaluation of the texts of Plato and Aristotle. 

The characteristic central idea of the whole thought of the Pseudomorphosts ts the 
Logos in use and development its faithful image There is no possibility here 
of any “Greek,** in the sense of Classical, influence, there was not a man alive 
in those days whose spiritual disposition could have accommodated the smallest 
trace of the Logos of Heraclitus and the Stoa But, equally, the theologies 
that lived side by side in Alexandria were never able to develop in full purity 
the Logos-notion as they meant it, whereas both in Persian and Chaldean 
imaginings — as Spirit or Word of God — and in Jewish doctrine — as Ruach 
and Memra — it played a decisive part What the Logos-tcaching in the West 
did was to develop a Classical formula, fay way of Philo and the John Gospel 
(the enduring effect of which on the West was its mark upon the schoolmen) 
not only into an element of Christian mysticism, but, eventually, into a dogma ^ 
This was inevitable This dogma which both the Western Churches held, 
corresponded, on the side of knowledge, to that which, on the side of faith, was 
represented both by the syncretic cults and the cults of Mary and the Saints. And 
against the whole thing, dogma and cult, the feeling of the East revolted from 
the 4th century on 

For the eye the history of these thoughts and feelings is repeated in the 
history of Magian architecture ^ The bask form of the Pseudomorphosts ts the 
Bastkea^ which was known to the Jews of the West and to the Hellenistic sects 
of the Chaldeans even before the time of Christ As the Logos of the John 
Gospel is a Magian fundamental m Classical shape, so the Basilica is a Magian 

^ The best exposition of the mass of thought common to both Churches is Wmdelbactd’s Gc- 
schtchti dtr Fbtlosophte (1900), pp 177, ct seq , for the dogmatic history of the Christian Chruch see 
Harnack, Dogmmgeschschte (1914), while — unconsciously — Gcffcken (Der Ausgart$ du grtechssch* 
fbmischm Hetdentums^ 1910) gives the corresponding '’dogmatic history of the Pagan Church ’ 

2 GcfFckcn, op cit , p 69 [article “Neoplatonism” m Etuy Brtt , XI ed. — Tr ] 

* See the following chapter. 

* Harnack, DogmenyischichH, p 165.. 

fi See Vol I, p 109 ♦ 
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room whose inner walls correspond to the outer surfaces of the old Classical 
temple, the cult-buildmg introverted The architectural form of the pure 
East IS the cupla buildings the Mosqtie^ which without doubt existed long before 
the oldest Christian Churches in the temples of the Persians and Chaldeans, 
the synagogues of Mesopotamia, and probably the temples of Saba as well. 
The attempts to reconcile East and West m the Church Councils of the Byzan- 
tine period weie finally symbolized m the mixed form of the domed basilica. 
For this item of the history of ecclesiastical architecture is really another ex- 
pression of the great change that set m with Athanasius and Constantine, the 
last great champions of Christianity The one created the firm western dogma 
and also Monasticism, into whose hands dogma gradually passed from those 
of the ageing schools The other founded the State of Christian nationality, 
to which likewise the name of “Greek’' passed m the end And of this transi- 
tion the domed basilica is the symbol. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE ARABIAN CULTURE 

(B) 

THE MAGIAN SOUL 

I 

The world, as spread out for the Magian waking-consciousness, possesses a 
kind of extension that may be called cavern-like,^ though it is difficult for 
Western man to pick upon any word in his vocabulary that can convey anything 
more than a hint of the meaning of Magian “space." For “space" has essen- 
tially unlike meanings for the perceptions of the two Cultures. The world- 
as-cavern is just as different from the world-as-cxtent of the passionate, 
far-thrustmg Faustian as it is from the Classical world-as-sum-of-bodily-things. 
The Copeinican system, in which the earth, as it were, loses itself, must neces- 
sarily seem crazy and frivolous to Arabian thought. The Church of the West 
was perfectly right when it resisted an idea so incompatible with the world- 
feeling of Jesus, and the Chaldean caverfi'-astronomy^ which was wholly natural 
and convincing for Persians, Jews, peoples of the Pseudomorphosis, and Islam, 
became accessible to the few genuine Greeks who knew of it at all only after a 
process of transvaluing its basic notions of space. 

The tension between Macrocosm and Microcosm (which is identical with 
the wakmg-consciousness) leads, in the world-picture of every Culture, to fur- 
ther oppositions of symbolic importance. All a man*s sensations or under- 
standing, faith or knowledge, receive their shape from a primary opposition 
which makes them not only activities of the individual, but also expressions of 
the totality. In the Classical the opposition that universally dominates the 
wakmg-consciousness is the opposition of matter and form, in the West it is 
that of force and mass In the former the tension loses itself in the small and 
particular, and m the latter it discharges itself in the character of work. In the 
World-Cavern, on the other hand, it persists m traversing and swaying to and 
fro in unsure stragglings, and so becomes that “Semitic" primary-dualism 
which, ever the same under its thousand forms, fills the Magian world The 
light shines through the cavern and battles against the darkness 0ohn i, 5). 
Both are Magian substances Up and down, heaven and earth become powers 
that have entity and contend with one another. But these polarities in the 
most primary sensations mingle with those of the refined and critical undcr- 

^ The cxprcsikion is Leo Frobeaius's (Paidcuma, 19x0, [See Vol I, p. 184. — TfJ 
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standing, like good and evil, God and Satan. Death, for the author of the 
John Gospel as for the strict Moslem, is nor the end of life, but a Something, a 
death-force, that contends with a life-force for the possession of man. 

But still more important than all this is the opposition of Spirit and Soul 
(Hebrew 'Kuach and nefhesK Persian ahu and urvan^ Mandasan monuhmed and 
Greek pneuma and psyche) which first comes out m the basic feeling of the 
prophetic religions, then pervades the whole of Apocalyptic, and finally forms 
and guides the world-contemplations of the awakened Culture — Philo, Paul 
and Plotinus, Gnostics and Mandxans, Augustine and the Avesta, Islam and 
the Kabbalah. Kuach means originally “wind” and nephesh “breath.” ^ The 
nephesh is always in one way or another related to the bodily and earthly, to 
the below, the evil, the darkness. Its effort is the “upward ” The ruach 
belongs to the divme, to the above, to the light. Its effects in man when it 
descends are the heroism of a Samson, the holy wrath of an Elijah, the enlight- 
enment of the judge (the Solomon passing judgment, 0 and all kinds of divina- 
tion and ecstasy. It is poured out.*^ From Isaiah xi, i, the Messiah becomes 
the incarnation of the ruach Philo and the Islamic theology divide mankind 
into born Psychics and born Pneumatics (the “elect,” a concept thoroughly 
proper to the world-cavern and Kismet) All the sons of Jacob are pneumatics. 
For Paul (i Cor. xv) the meaning of the Resurrection lies in the opposition of a 
psychic and a pneumatic body, which alike for him and Philo and the author 
of the Baruch apocalypse coincides with the opposition of heaven and earth, 
light and darkness.'* For Paul, the Saviour is the heavenly Pneuma ^ In the 
John Gospel he fuses as Logos with the Light, in Neoplatonism he appears 
as Nus or, in the Classical terminology, the All-One opposed to Vhysts ® Paul 
and Philo, with their “Classical” (that is, western) conceptual criteria, equated 
soul and body with good and bad respectively, Augustine, as a Manichican ^ 
with Persian-Eastern bases of distinction, lumps soul and body together as 
the naturally bad, in contrast to God as the sole Good, and finds in this oppo- 
sition the source of his doctrine of Grace, which developed also, in the same 
form (though quite independently of him) m Islam 

But souls are at bottom discrete entities, whereas the Pneuma is one and 

^ The soul-siones on Jewish, Sabasan, and Islamic tombs are also called nefhesh They arc un- 
mistakable symbols of the “upward “ With them belong the huge storeyed steiai of Axum which 
belong to the first to third centuries of our era — i c , the great period of the early Magian religions 
The giant stele, long overthrown, is the largest monolith known to art-history, larger than any 
Egyptian obelisk CGcrman Axum Expedition report, Vol 11 , pp a8, ct seq ) 

® On this rests the whole theory and practice of Magian law (sec p 72. above) 

® Isaiah xxxii, 15, 4 Ezra xiv, 39, Acts ii 
^ Rcitzcnstein Das tran ’ErlosungsmysUnum^ pp. io8, ct seq 
^ Bousset, Kyrm ChrtsPos, p i4x 

’ Windelband, GescB d. ?htl (1900), pp, 189, et seq , Windclband-Bonhdffcr, Gesch d antthn 
Phst (i9iz), pp 3x8, et seq , Geifckcn, DerAusgangdfs grtech -rem Hadfntmis pp. 51, ct seq. 

^ Jodi, Gtschuhu dcr Ethtk^ I, p 58. 
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ever the same The man possesses a soul, but he only pametpaPes in the spirit 
of the Light and the Good; the divine descends into him, thus binding all the 
individuals of the Below together with the one in the Above. This primary 
feeling, which dominates the beliefs and opinions of all Magian men, is some- 
thing perfectly singular, and not only characterizes their world-view, but 
marks off the essence and kernel of their religiousness in all its forms from that 
of every other kind of man This Culture, as has been shown, was characteris- 
tically the Culture of the middle It could have borrowed forms and ideas 
from most of the others, and the fact that it did not do so, that in the face of all 
pressure and temptation it remained so profoundly mistress of its own inward 
form, attests an unbridgeable gulf of difference Of all the wealth of Babylonian 
and Egyptian religion it admitted hardly more than a few names, the Classical 
and the Indian Cultures, or rather the Civilizations heir to them — Hellenism 
and Buddhism — distorted its expression to the point of pscudomorphosis, but 
Its essence they never touched. All religions of the Magian Culture, from the 
creations of Isaiah and Zarathustra to Islam, constitute a complete inward 
unit of world-feeling, and, just as in the Avestan beliefs there is not to be found 
one trait of Brahmanism nor in early Christianity one breath of Classical feeling, 
but merely names and figures and outward forms, so also not a trace of this 
Jesus-religion could be absorbed by the Germanic-Catholic Christianity of the 
West, even though the stock of tenets and observances was taken over m its 
entirety 

Whereas the Faustian man is an ‘*1” that in the last resort draws its own 
conclusions about the Infinite, whereas the Apollinian man, as one sof/^a among 
many, represents only himself; the Magian man, with his spiritual kind of 
being, IS only a pare of a pneumatic that, descending from above, is one 

and the same m all believers As body and soul he belongs to himself alone, 
but something else, something alien and higher, dwells in him, making him 
With all his glimpses and convictions just a member of a consensus which, as 
the emanation of God, excludes error, but excludes also all possibility of the 
self-asserting Ego Truth is for him something other than for us. All our 
epistemological methods, resting upon the individual judgment, arc for him 
madness and infatuation, and its scientific results a work of the Evil One, 
who has confused and deceived the spirit as to its true dispositions and purposes. 
Herein lies the ultimate, for us unapproachable, secret of Magian thought in its 
cavern-world — the impossibility of a thinking, believing, and knowing Ego 
IS the presupposition inherent m all the fundamentals of all these religions. 
While Classical man stood before his gods as one body before another; whereas 
the Faustian willing '‘T* in its wide world feels itself confronted by deity, also 
Faustian, also willing, effective everywhere, the Magian deity is the indefinite, 
enigmatic Power on high that pours out its Wrath or its Grace, descends itself 
into the dark or raises the soul into the light as it secs fit. The idea of individual 
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wills IS simply meaningless, for ‘'will’' and ‘'thought*' in man arc not prime, 
but already effects of the deity upon him Out of this unshakable root-fecIing, 
which is merely re-expressed, never essentially altered, by any conversions, 
illumination or subtilizing m the world — there emerges of necessity the idea 
of the Divmc Mediator, of one who transforms this state from a torment into 
a bliss. All Magian religions are by this idea bound together, and separated 
from those of all other Cultures. 

The Logos-idca in its broadest sense, an abstraction of the Magian light- 
sensation of the Cavern, is the exact correlative of this sensation in Magian 
thought It meant that from the unattainable Godhead its Spirit, its “ Word," 
is released as carrier of the light and brmger of the good, and enters into rela- 
tion with human being to uplift, pervade, and redeem it. This distinctness of 
three substances, which does not contradict their oneness in religious thought, 
was known already to the prophetic religions Ahuramazda’s light-gleaming 
soul IS the Word (Yasht 13, 31), and in one of the earliest Gathas his Holy 
Spirit (jpnta matnyu) converses with the Evil Spirit (angra matnyuy Yasna 43, 1). 
The same idea penetrates the whole of the old Jewish literature The thought 
which the Chaldeans built up on the separation of God and His Word and the 
opposition of Marduk and Nabu, which breaks forth with power m the whole 
Aramaean Apocalyptic remained permanently active and creative, by Philo 
and John, Marcion and Mam, it entered into the Talmudic teachings and thence 
into the Kabbalistic books Yesirah and Sohar, into the Church Councils and the 
works of the Fathers, into the later Avesta, and finally into Islam, in which a 
Mohammed gradually became the Logos and, as the mystically respent, Itvmg 
Mohammed of the popular religion, fused into the figure of Christ ^ This 
conception is for Magian man so self-evident that it was able to break through 
even the strictly monotheistic structure of the original Islam and to appear with 
Allah as the Word of God (kaltmah), the Holy Spirit (juh')^ and the ‘Tight of 
Mohammed " 

For, for the popular religion, the first light that comes forth from the 
world-creation is that of Mohammed, in the shape of a peacock ® “formed of 
white pearls*’ and walled about by veilings. But the peacock is the Envoy 
of God and the prime soul ^ as early as the Mandasans, and it is the emblem of 
immortality on Early Christian sarcophagi The light-diffusing pearl that 
illumines the dark house of the body is the Spirit entered into man, and thought 
of as substance, for the Mandieans as in the Acts of Thomas ® The Jezidi ^ 

' M Horten, Dte religiose Gedankenwetp der Volhs m heuttgen Islam (1917), pp 381, et seq By the 
Shiites the Logos-idca was transferred to Ah 

® WoIfF, Mithammedamsche EschataUgte^ 3, ct scq. 

3 Mandxan Book of John, Ch LXXV 

® Usener, VorPr u Aufs , p xxy 

* The “devil- worshippers” m Armenia, M Horten in Der neue Ormt (March 1918). The name 
arose from the fact that they did not recognize Satan as a being, and accordingly derived the Evil, 
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reverence the Logos as peacock and light, next to the I>ruses they have pre- 
served most purely the old Persian conception of the substantial Trinity 

Thus again and again we find the Logos-idea getting back to the iight- 
scnsation from which the Magian understanding derived it The world of Magtan 
mankind ts filled with a fairy-tale feeling ^ Devils and evil spirits threaten man, 
angels and fairies protect him There arc amulets and talismans, mysterious 
lands, cities, buildings, and beings, secret letters, Solomon’s Seal, the Philoso- 
phers’ Stone And over all this is poured the quivering cavern-light that the 
spectral darkness ever threatens to swallow up If this profusion of figures 
astonishes the reader, let him remember that Jesus lived in it, and Jesus’s teach- 
ings are only to be understood from it. Apocalyptic is only a vision of fable 
intensified to an extreme of tragic power Already in the Book of Enoch we 
have the crystal palace of God, the mountains of precious stone, and the im- 
prisonment of the apostate stars. Fantastic, too, are the whole overpowering 
idea-world of the Mandasans, that of the Gnostics and the Manich^eans, the 
system of Ongen, and the figures of the Persian "Bundahish”, and when the 
time of the great visions was over, these ideas passed into a legend-poesy and 
into the innumerable religious romances of which we have Christian specimens 
m the gospels concerning Jesus’s childhood, the Acts of Thomas and the anti- 
Paulme Pseudo-Clementines. One such story is that of Abraham’s having 
minted the thirty pieces of silver of Judas Another is the tale of the ” treasure- 
cave” in which, deep under the hill of Golgotha, are stored the golden treasure 
of paradise and the bones of Adam ^ Dante’s poetic material was after all poetic, 
but this was sheer actuality, the only world in which these people lived con- 
tinuously. Such sensations are unapproachably remote from men who live m 
and with a dynamical world-picture If we would obtain some inkling of how 
alien to us all the inner life of Jesus is — a painful realiization for the Christian 
of the West, who would be glad indeed if he could make that inner life the 
point of contact for his own inward piety — if we would discover why now- 
adays only a pious Moslem has the capacity livingly to experience it, we should 
sink ourselves in this wonder-element of a world-image that was Jesus's world- 
image And then, and only then, shall we perceive how little Faustian Chris- 
tianity has taken over from the wealth of the Church of the Pseud omorphosis 
— of its wotld-fcclmg nothing, of its inward form little, and of its concepts 
and figures much. 

by a very complicated set of ideas, from the Logos itself Under old Persian influences the Jews 
also busied themselves with the same problem — observe the difference between i Samuel xxiv, j, 
and I Chron xxi, i 

^ M Horten, op. cit , p xxi This book is the best introduction to the actually existing popu- 
lar religion of Islam, which deviates considerably from the official doctrines. 

2 Baurastark, Du chrtstL htteramm des Orunts, I, p. 64 
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II 

The When, for the Magian Soul, issues from the Where. Here too, is no 
Apollmian dinging to pomthke Present, nor Faustian thrust and drive towards 
an infinitely distant goal. Here Being has a different pulse, and consequently 
Waking-being has another sense of time, which is the counter-concept to 
Magian space The prime thing that the humanity of this Culture, from 
poor slaves and porters to the prophets and the caliphs themselves, feels as the 
Kismet above him is not a limitless flight of the ages that never lets a lost mo- 
ment recur, but a Beginning and an End of “This Day,** which is irrevocably 
ordained and m which the human existence takes the place assigned to it from 
creation itself Not only world-space, but world-time also is cavcrn-likc. 
Hence comes the thoroughly Magian certainty that everything has tme^ 
from the origins of the Saviour, whose hour stood written in ancient texts, to 
the smallest detail of the everyday, in which Faustian hurry would be meaning- 
less and unimaginable Here, too, is the basis of the Early Magian (and in 
particular the Chaldean) astrology, which likewise presupposes that all things 
are written down in the stars and that the scientifically calculable course of 
the planets authorized conclusions as to the course of earthly things.^ The 
Classical oracle answered the only question that could perturb Apollmian man 
— the form, the “How?** of coming things But the question of the Cavern is 
“When?** The whole of Apocalyptic, the spiritual life of Jesus, the agony of 
Gethsemane, and the grand movement that arose out of his death arc unintelligi- 
ble if we have not grasped this primary question of Magian being and the 
presuppositions lying behind it It is an infallible sign of the extinction of the 
Classical Soul that astrology in its westward advance drove the oracle step by 
step before it. Nowhere is the stage of transition more clearly visible than m 
Tacitus, whose entire history is dominated by the confusion and dislocation 
of his world-picture. First of all, as a true Roman, he brings in the power of 
the old city-deities, then, as an intelligent cosmopolitan, he regards this 
very belief m their intervention as a superstition, and finally, as a Stoic (by 
that time the spiritual outlook of the Stoa had become Magtati)^ he speaks of 
the power of the seven planets that rule the fortunes of men And thus it comes 
about that in the following centuries Time itself as vessel of fate — namely, the 
Vault of Time, limited each way and therefore capable of being grasped as an 
entity by the inner eye — is by Persian mysticism set above the light of God 
as Zrvan, and rules the world-conflict of Good and Evil. Zrvanism was the 
State religion of Persia in 438-457. 

^ Cf p 105 The Babylonian view of the heavens had not definitely distinguished between 
astronomical and atmospheric elements, c g , the covering of the moon by clouds was regarded as 
a kind of eclipse For this soothsaying the momentary fissure of the heavens served only the same 
purpose as the inspection of the victim’s liver But the Chaldeans* intention was to forecast the 
actual course of the stars, here, thcrc{prc, astrology presupposed a genuine astronomy. 
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Fuodameatally, too, it is this belief that all stands written in the stars, that 
makes the Arabian Culture characteristically that of "eras*' — that is, of time- 
reckonings that begin at some event felt as a peculiarly significant act of Provi- 
dence. The first and most important is the generic Aramsean era, which begins 
about 300 B c with the growth of apocalyptic tension and is the “Seleucid era.’* 
It was followed by many others, amongst them the Saba:an (about 115 b c ), 
the starting-point of which is not exactly known to us, that of Diocletian; the 
Jewish era, beginning with the Creation, which was introduced by the Syned- 
rion in 346, ^ the Persian, from the accession of the last Sassanid Jezdegerd in 
631, and the Hijra, by which at last the Seleucid was displaced in Syria and 
Mesopotamia Outside this land-field there is mere imitation for practical ends, 
like Varro*s ab urbe condtta\ that of the Marciomtes, beginning with Mar- 
cion’s breach with the Chmch m 144, and that of the Christians, introduced 
shortly after 500 and beginning with the birth of Jesus 

World-history is the picture of the living world into which man sees himself 
woven by birth, ancestry, and progeny, and which he strives to comprehend 
from out of his world-fcehng The historical picture of Classical man concen- 
trates Itself upon the pure Present. Its content is no true Becoming, but a fore- 
ground Being with a conclusive background of timeless myth, rationalized as 
“the Golden Age ** This Being, however, was a variegated swarming of ups 
and downs, good and ill fortune, a blind “ thereabouts, ' * an eternal alteration, 
yet ever m its changes the same, without direction, goal, or “Time/* The 
cavern-feeling, on the contrary, requires a surveyable history consisting in a 
beginning and an end to the world that is also the begmnmg and the end of man — 
acts of God of mighty magic — and between these turns, spellbound to the 
limits of the Cavern and the ordained period, the battle of light and darkness, of 
the angels and Jazatas with Ahriman, Satan, and Eblis, in which Man, his 
Soul, and his Spirit are involved The present Cavern God can destroy and re- 
place by a new creation The Persian-Chaidean apocalyptic offers to the gaze 
a whole senes of such scons, and Jesus, along with his time, stood m expectation 
of the end of the existing one ’ The consequence of this is a historic outlook 
like that which is natural to Islam even to-day — the view over a given time. 
“The world-view of the people falls naturally into three major parts — world- 
beginning, world-development, and world-catastrophc. For the Moslem who 
feels so deeply ethically, the chief essentials in world-development are the sal- 
vation-story and the ethical way of life, knit into one as the “life** of man. 

^ B Cohn, ** Die Afjfangsspoche derjud Kalenders'* (jSttz. Pr Akad , 1914) The date of the first 
day of Creation was on this occasion fixed by calculation from a total eclipse of the sun — of course 
with the aid of Chaldean astronomy [Sec, m general, the articles "Chronology,” "Calendar,” 
m Bncy Bra , XI cd — Tf ] 

^ The Persian notion of total time is ii,ooo years. The Parsecs of to-day consider a x>. 1910 as 
the ii,55och. 
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This debouches into the world-catastrophe, which contains the sanction of the 
moral historv of humanity ” ^ 

But, further, for the Magian human-existence, the issue of the feeling of M/x 
sort of Time and the view of ths sort of space is a quite peculiar type of piety, 
which likewise we may put under the sign of the Cavern — a wtll-Uss resigna- 
tion, to which the spiritual “F* is unknown, and which feels the spiritual 
**Wc” that has entered into the quickened body as simply a reflection of the 
divine Light, The Arab word for this is Islam (= submission) but this Islam 
was equally Jesus’s normal mode of feeling and that of every other personality 
of religious genius that appeared m this Culture Classical piety is something 
perfectly different,^ while, as for that of our own Culture, if we could mentally 
abstract ftom the piety of St Theresa and Luther and Pascal their Ego — that 
Ego which wills to maintain itself against, to submit to, or even to be extin- 
guished by the Divine Infinite — there would be nothing left. The Faustian 
pnme-sacrament of Contrition presupposes the strong and free will that can 
overcome itself But it is precisely the mpssthkty of an Ego as a free power m 
the face of the divine that constitutes Islam. ’ ’ Every attempt to meet the opera- 
tions of God with a personal purpose or even a personal opinion is **masegaf* — 
that IS, not an evil willing, but an evidence that the powers of darkness and evil 
have taken possession of a man and expelled the divine from him. The Magian 
waking-consciousness is merely the theatre of a battle between these two powers 
and not, so to say, a power in itself. Moreover, in this kind of world-happening 
there is no place for individual causes and effects, let alone any universally 
effective dynamic concatenation thereof, and consequently there is no necessary 
connexion between sin and punishment, no claim to reward, no old-Israelitish 
“righteousness.” Things of this order the true piety of this Culture regards as 
far beneath it The laws of nature are not something settled for ever that God 
can alter only by the method of miracle — they arc (so to put it) the ordinary 
state of an autocratic divine will, not possessing in themselves anything of the 
logical necessity that they have for Faustian souls. In the entire world-cavern 
there is but one Cause, which lies immediately behind all visible workings, and 
this is the Godhead, which, as itself, acts without causes. Even to speculate 
upon causes in connexion with God is sinful. 

From this basic feeling proceeds the Magian idea of Grace. This underlies 
all sacraments of this Culture (especially the Magian proto-sacrament of Bap- 
tism) and forms a contrast of the deepest intensity with the Faustian idea of 
Contrition. Contrition presupposes the will of an Ego, but Grace knows of no 
such thing It was Augustine’s high achievement to develop this essentially 
Islamic thought with an inexorable logic, and with a penetration so thorough 

^ M Horten, Die rehgme Gtdankmwdt des Volhs m hmttgen Islam^ p. xxvi 

® It shows a great gap m our research that although wc possess a whole library of works on 
Classical religion and particularly its gods and cults, wc have not one about Classical religiousness 
and its history. ^ 
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that since Pelagius the Faustian Soul has tried by any and every route to ciicum- 
vent this certainty — which for tt constitutes an imminent danger of self- 
destruction — and in using Augustinian propositions to express its own proper 
consciousness of God has ever misunderstood and transvalued them Actually, 
Augustine was the last great thinker of Early Arabian Scholasticism, anything 
but a Western intellect ^ Not only was he at times a Manicha^an, but he ic 
mained so even as a Christian m some impoitant characteristics, and his closest 
relations are to be found amongst the Persian theologians of the later Avesta, 
with their doctrines of the Store of Grace of the Holy and of absolute guilt. For 
him grace is the substantial inflowing of something divine into the human 
Pneuma, itself also substantial The Godhead radiates it, man receives it, but 
does not acquire it. From Augustine, as from Spinoza so many centuries later/ 
the notion of force is absent, and for both the problem of freedom refers not to 
the Ego and its Will, but to the part of the universal Pneuma that is infused into 
a man and its relation to the rest of him Magian waking-being is the theatre of 
a conflict between the two world-substances of light and darkness. The Early 
Faustian thinkers such as Duns Scotus and William of Occam, on the contrary, 
see a contest inherent in dynamic waking-consciousncss itself, a contest of the 
two forces of the Ego — namely, will and reason,"^ and so imperceptibly the 
question posed by Augustine changes into another, which he himself would have 
been incapable of understanding — are willing and thinking free forces, or are 
they not? Answer this question as we may, one thing at any rate is certain, that 
the individual ego has to wage this war and not to suffer it. The Faustian Grace 
refers to the success of the Will and not to the species of a substance. Says the 

^ He IS in truth the conclusion and completion of the Christian Classical, its last and greatest 
thinker, its intellectual practitioner and tribune This is the starting-pomt from which he must be 
understood What later ages have made of him is another affair His own real mind, the syn- 
thesizer of Classical Culture, ecclesiastical and episcopal authority, and intimate mysticism, could 
not possibly have been handed on by those who, environed by different conditions, have to deal 
with different tasks” (E Trocitsch, Augustm, dte chnsthche Anttks und das MttSelalter^ 1915, p 7 )* 
His power, liiceTcrtuliian‘s, rested also on the fact that his writings were not translated into Latin, 
but thought in this language, the sacred language of the Western Church, tt was precisely this that 
excluded both from the field of Arainaran thought Cf p above 

* Insptratto bona voluntatts" (De corr et grat , 5) His “good will” and “ill will” arc, quite 
dualistically, a pair of opposite substances For Pelaguis, on the contrary, will is an actmty without 
moral quality as such, only that which is willed has the property of being good or evil, and the 
Grace of God consists in the possMttas utrmsque partts” the freedom to will this or that Gregory 
I transmuted Augustinian doctrines into Faustian when he taught that God rejected individuals 
because he foreknew their evil will. 

® All the elements of the Magian mctaphysic arc to be found in Spmoza, hard as he tried to 
replace the Arabian-Jcwish conceptual world of his Spanish masters (and above all Moses Maimon- 
idcs) by the Western of early Baroque The individual human mind is for him not an ego, but only 
a mode of the one divine attribute, the '*cogttatso" — which is just the Pneuma. FIc protests against 
notions like “God’s Will “ His God is pure substance and in heu of the dynamic causality of the 
Faustian universe he discovers simply the logic of the divmc cogttatto^ All this is already in Por- 
phyry, in the Talmud, in Islam, and to Faustian thinkers like Leibniz and Goethe it is as alien as 
anything can possibly be (_Allgem Oetch d Vhlos xtiKuhitr derGegenwart,!,'^,^ 4S4, Windclband,} 

^ Here, therefore, “good” is an evaluation and not a substance 
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Westminster Confession of the Presbyterians (1646): *‘The rest of Mankind, 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable Counsel of his own Will, 
whereby he extendeth, or withholdeth Mercy, as he pleaseth, for the Glory 
of his Sovereign Power over his Creatures, to pass by; and to ordain them to 
Dishonour and Wrath, for their Sin, to the Praise of his glorious Justice.” 
The other conception, that the idea of Grace excludes every individual will and 
every cause but the One, that it is sinful even to question why man suffers, finds 
an expression in one of the most powerful poems known to world-history, a 
poem that came mto being in the midst of the Arabian pre-Culture and is in 
inward grandeur unparalleled by any product of that Culture itself — the Book 
of Job.^ It is not Job, but his friends who look for a sin as the cause of his 
troubles They — like the bulk of mankind in this and every other Culture, 
present-day readers and ciitics of the work, therefore, included — lack the 
metaphysical depth to get near the ultimate meaning of suffering wnthin the 
world-cavern. Only the Hero himself fights through the fulfilment, to pure 
Islam, and he becomes thereby the only possible figure of tiagedy that Magian 
feeling can set up by the side of our Faust ^ 

III 

The waking-consciousness of every Culture allows of two ways of inwardness, 
that in which contemplative feeling spreads into understanding, and that in 
which the reverse takes place The Magian contemplation is called by Spinoza 
“intellectual love of God,” and by his Sufis t contemporaries in Asia "extinction 
m God” (mahv))\ it may be intensified to the Magian ecstasy that was vouch- 
safed to Plotinus several times, and to his pupil Porphyry once m old age. The 
other side, the rabbinical dialectic, appears in Spinoza as geometrical method 
and in the Arabian-Jcwish “Late” philosophy in general as Kalaam. Both, 
however, rest upon the fact that there in Magian there is no individual-ego, but 
a single Pneuma present simultaneously in each and all of the elect, which is 
likewise Truth. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the resultant root- 
idea of the ijma is much more than a concept or notion, that it can be a Jived 
experience of even overwhelming force, and that all community of the Magian 
kind rests upon it and, as doing so, is removed from community m any other 
Culture. “The mystic Community of Islam extends from the here into the 
beyond, it reaches beyond the grave, in that it comprises the dead Moslems 
of earlier generations, nay, even the righteous of the times before Islam. The 
Moslem feels himself bound up in one unity with them all They help him, and 
he, too, can in turn increase their beatitude by the application of his own 

^ The period at which it was written corresponds to our Carohngian Whether rhe latter rcaJly 
brought forth any poetry of like rank we do not know, but that it may possibly have done so is 
shown by creations like the Voluspa, Muspilli, the Heliand, and the universe conceived by John 
Scotus Engcna 

* See, for example, Bcrtholct Kulturgach, Isrmls, p 
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merit ^ The same, precisely, was what the Christians and the Syncretists 
of the Pscudomorphosis meant when they used the words l^&hs and CtviUs — 
these words, which had formeily implied a sum of bodies, now denoted a con- 
sensus of fellow believers. Augustine's famous Ctvttas Dei was neither a Clas- 
sical Polls nor a Western Church, but a unity of believers, blessed, and angels, 
exactly as were the communes of Mithras, of Islam, of Manicha:i$m, and of 
Persia As the community was based upon consensus, it was m spiritual things 
infallible “My people,*’ said Mohammed, “can never agree m an error,” and 
the same is premised in Augustine’s State of God. With him there was not and 
could not be any question of an infallible Papal ego or of any other sort of 
authority to settle dogmatic truths, that would completely destroy the Magian 
concept of the Consensus And the same applied in this Culture generally — 
not only to dogma, but also to law ^ and to the State The Islamic community, 
like that of Porphyry and that of Augustine, embraces the whole of the world- 
cavern, the here and the beyond, the orthodox and the good angels and spirits, 
and within this community the State only formed a smaller umt of she vtsibk side^ 
a unit, therefore, of which the operations were governed by the major whole. 
In the Magian world, consequently, the separation of politics and religion is 
theoretically impossible and nonsensical, whereas in the Faustian Culture the 
battle of Church and State is inherent in the very conceptions — logical, neces- 
sary, unending In the Magian, civil and ecclesiastical law arc simply identical. 
Side by side with the Emperor of Constantinople stood the Patriarch, by the 
Shah was the Zarathustratema, by the ExiJarch the Gaon, by the Caliph the 
Shcikh-ul-Islam, at once superiors and subjects There is not in this the slightest 
affinity to the Gothic relation of Emperor and Pope, equally, all such ideas were 
alien to the Classical world. In the constitution of Diocletian this Magian 
embedding of the State in the community of the faithful was for the first time 
actualized, and by Constantine it was carried into full effect. It has been 
shown already that State, Church, and Nation formed a spiritual unit — namely, 
that part of the orthodox consensus which manifested itself m the living man 
And hence for the Emperor, as ruler of the Faithful — that is, of that portion of 
the Magian community which God had entrusted to him — it was a self-evident 
duty to conduct the Councils so as to bring about the consensus of the elect 

IV 

But besides the consensus there is another sort of revelation of Truth — 
namely, the “Word of God,” in a perfectly definite and purely Magian sense of 
the phrase, which is equally remote from Classical and from Western thought, 
and has, in consequence, been the source of innumerable misunderstandings, 
The sacred book m which it has become visibly evident, in which it has been 
captured by the spell of a sacred script, is part of the stock of every Magian 
^ Hortca, op cit., p xii * §ce P ^7 above. 
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religion ^ In this conception three Magian notions arc interwoven — each of 
which, even hy itself, picsents extreme difficulties for us, while their simultane- 
ous separateness and oneness is simply inaccessible to our religious thought, 
often though that thought has managed to persuade itself to the contrary 
These ideas are God, the Spirit of God, the Word of God That which is 
written in the piologue of the John Gospel — " In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” — had long before come 
to perfectly natural expression as something self-evident in the Persian ideas of 
Spenta Mainyu/ and Vohu Mano, ^ and in corresponding Jewish and Chaldean 
conceptions And it was the kernel for which the conflicts of the fourth and 
iSfth centuiies concerning the substance of Christ were fought But, for Magian 
thought, truth is itself a substance,^ and he (or error) second substance — again 
the same dualism that oppose^ light and darkness, life and death, good and evil 
As substance, truth is identical now with God, now with the Spirit of God, 
now With the Word Only m the light of this can we comprehend sayings like 
“I am the truth and the life'’ and “My word is the truth,” sayings to be under- 
stood, as they were meant, with reference to substance Only so, too, can we 
realize with what eyes the religious man of this Culture looked upon his sacred 
book in it the invisible truth has entered into a visible kind of existence, or, 
in the words of John i, 14 “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
According to the Yasna the A vesta was sent down from heaven, and according 
to the Talmud Moses received the Torah volume by volume from God. A 
Magian revelation is a mystical process in which the eternal and unformed word 
of God — or the Godhead as Word — enters into a man in order to assume 
through him the manifest, sensible form of sounds and especially of letters. 

Koran*' means ** readmg ” Mohammed in a vision saw in the heaven treasured 
rolls of scripture that he (although he had never learned how to read) was able 
to decipher “ in the name of the Lord. ’ ’ ^ This is a form of revelation that in the 
Magian Culture is the rule and in other Cultures is not even the exception,® but 

^ It IS almost unnecessary to say that in all religions of the Germanic West the Bible stands m 
a quite other relationship to the faith — namely, m that of a source in the strictly historical sense, 
irrespective of whether it is taken as inspired and immune from textual criticism or not The rela- 
tion of Chinese thought to the canonical books is similar 

^ The Holy Spirit, different from Ahuramazda and yet one with him, opposed to the Evil (Angra 
Mainyu) 

® Identified by Mam with the Johanmne Logos. Compare also Yasht 13, 31 Ahuramazda's 
shining soul is the Word 

^ Aletheta (Truth) is generally employed m this way in the John Gospel, and drug (= lie) is used 
for Ahriman in Persian cosmology Ahriman is often shown as though a servant of the drug 

* Sura 96, cf 80, II and 85, zi, where in connexion with another vision it is said ‘‘This is 
a noble Koran on a treasured tablet ” The best commentary on all this is Eduard Meyer's (Ge- 
schichte der Mormonen^ pp 70, ct seq ) 

* Classical man receives, in stares of extreme bodily excitation, the power of unconsciously 
predicting future events But these visions are completely unlitcrary. The Classical Sibylline 
books (which have no connexion with the later Christian works bearing that name) are meant to 
be nothing more than a collection oi oracles 
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it was only from the time of Cyrus that it began to take shape The old hraei- 
itish prophets, and no doubt Zarathustra also, sec and hear m ecstasy things that 
afterwards they spread abroad. The Dcutcronomic code (6zi') was given out as 
having been found m the Temple," which meant that it was to be taken as 
the wisdom of the Father The first (and a very deliberate) example of a 
“Koran" is the book of Ezekiel, which the author received m a thought-out 
vision from God and “swallowed" (in, Here, expressed m the crudest 

imaginable form, is the basis on which later the idea and shape of all apocalyptic 
writing was founded. But by degrees this suhstanttal form of reception came to 
be one of the requisites for any book to be canonicaL It was in post-Exilic times 
that the idea arose of the Tables of the Law received by Moses on Sinai; later 
such an origin came to be assumed for the whole Torah, and about the Macca- 
bscan period for the bulk of the Old Testament From the Council of Jabna 
(about 90 B c ) the whole word was regarded as inspired and delivered in the 
most literal sense But the same evolution took place m the Persian religion up 
to the sanctification of the Avcsta in the third century, and the same idea of a 
literal delivery appears in the second vision of Hermas, in the Apocalypses, and 
in the Chaldean and Gnostic and Mandxan writings, lastly, it underlies, as a 
tacit natural basis, all the ideas that the Neo-Pythagoreans and the Nco-Pla- 
tonists formed of the writings of their old masters “Canon" is the technical 
expression for the totality of writings that arc accepted by a religion as de- 
livered. It was as canons in this sense that the Hermetic collection and the 
corpus of Chaldean oracles came into being from 100 — the latter a sacred book 
of the Neoplatonists which alone was admitted by Proclus, the “Father" of 
this Church, to stand with Plato’s Tmaus. 

Originally, the young Jesus-reiigion, like Jesus himself, recognized the 
Jewish canon The first Gospels set up no sort of claim to be the Word made 
visible. The John Gospel ts the first Christian wntmg of which the evident purpose ts 
that of a Koran, and its unknown author is the originator of the idea that there 
could be and must be a Christian Koran The grave and difficult decision 
whether the new religion should break with that which Jesus had believed in 
clothed itself of deep necessity in the question whether the Jewish scriptures 
might still be regarded as incarnations of the one truth The answer of the John 
Gospel was tacitly, and that of Marcion openly, no, but that of the Fathers was, 
quite illogically, yes. 

It followed from this metaphysical conception of the essence of a sacred book 
that the expressions “God speaks" and “the Scripture says" were, in a manner 
wholly alien to our thought, completely identical. To us it is suggestive of the 
Arabian Nights that God himself should be spellbound in these words and 
letters and could be unsealed and compelled to reveal the truth by the adepts 
of this magic. Exegesis no less than inspiration and delivery is a process of 
mystical under-meaning (Mark 1, zi). Hence the reverence — 'in diametrical 
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opposition to the Classical feeling — with which these precious manuscripts 
were cared for, their ornamentation by every means known to the young 
Magian art, and the appearance again and again of new scripts which, in the 
eyes of their users, alone possessed the power of capturing the truth sent down. 

But such a Koran is by its very nature unconditionally right, and therefore 
unalterable and incapable of improvement.^ There arose, in consequence, the 
habit of secret interpretations meant to bring the text into harmony with the 
convictions of the time. A masterpiece of this kind is Justinian’s Digests, but 
the same applies not only to every book of the Bible, but also (we need not 
doubt) to the Gathas of the Avesta and even to the then current manuscripts 
of Plato, Aristotle, and other authorities of the Pagan theology More im- 
portant still IS the assumption, traceable m every Magian religion, of a secret 
revelation, or a secret meaning of the Scriptures, preserved not by being written 
down, but in the memory of adepts and propagated orally According to Jewish 
notions, Moses received at Smai not only the written, but also a secret oral Torah 
which It was forbidden to commit to writing “God foresaw,” says the Tal- 
mud, “ that one day a time would come when the Heathen would possess them- 
selves of the Torah and would say to Israel * We, too, are sons of God.’ Then 
will the Lord say: ‘Only he who knows my secrets is my son ’ And what 
are the secrets of God? The oral teachings.” ® The Talmud, then, in the form 
in which it is generally accessible, contains only a part of the religious material, 
and it is the same with Christian texts of the early period It has often been 
observed ^ that Mark speaks of the Visitation and of the Resurrection only in 
hints, and that John only touches upon the doctrine of the Paraclete and omits 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper entirely The initiates understood what was 
meant, and the unbeliever ought not to know it Later there was a whole 
“secret discipline” which bound Christians to observe silence in the presence 
of unbelievers concerning the baptismal confession and other matters. With 
the Chaldeans, Neopythagoreans, Cynics, Gnostics, and especially the sects 
from Jewish to Islamic, this tendency went to such lengths that the greater part 
of their secret doctrines is unknown to us Concerning the Word thus preserved 
only in the minds there was a consensus of sdence, the more so as each believer was 
certain that the other “knewJ” Wc ourselves, as it is upon the most important 
things that wc are most emphatic and forthright, run the risk of mimstcrprctmg 
Magian doctrines through taking the part that was expressed for the whole that 
existed, and the profane literal meaning of words for their real significance 
Gothic Christianity had no secrets and hence it doubly mistrusted the Talmud, 
which It rightly regarded as being only the foreground of Jewish doctrine. 

^ Sec p 73 

* IV Ezra xiv, S Fuok, Dte Bntstehung dts Talmuds^ p. 17, Hirsch’s commentary on Exodus 
xaci, X. 

* Funk, op cit , p 86 

* For example, Ed Meyer, Vrspr u Anf. d Christ , p 95. 
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Pure Magian, too, is the Kabbalah, which out of numbers, letter-forms, 
points, and strokes, unfolds secret significances, and therefore cannot but be as 
old as the Word itself that was sent down as Substance The secret dogma of 
the creation of the world out of the two-and-twenty letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and that of the throne-chanot of Ezekiel's Vision, are already trace- 
able in Maccabacan times. Closely related to this is the allegorical exegesis of 
the sacred texts All the tractates of the Mishnah, all the Fathers, all the Alex- 
andrian philosophers are full of it, in Alexandria the whole Classical mythology 
and even Plato were treated in this way and brought into analogy (Moses - 
Musasus) with the Jewish prophets. 

The only strictly sctentific method that an unalterable Koran leaves open for 
progressive opinion is that of commentary As by hypothesis the “word" of 
an authority cannot be improved upon, the only resource is reinterpretation. 
No one in Alexandria would ever have asserted that Plato was in “error"; 
instead, he was glossed upon It was done m the strictly constructed forms of 
the Halakha, and the fixation of this exegesis in writing takes the commentary 
shape that dominates all religious, philosophical, and savant literatures of this 
Culture Following the procedure of the Gnostics, the Fathers compiled 
written commentaries upon the Bible, and similarly the Pchlevi commentary 
of the Zend appeared by the side of the Avesta, and the Midrash by the side of 
the Jewish canon But the “Roman" jurists of about a d zoo and the “Late 
Classical" philosophers — ■ that is, the Schoolmen of the growing cuIt-Church 
— went just the same way, the Apocalypse of this Church, commented over 
and over again after Posidonius, was the Tttmus of Plato. The Mishnah is one 
vast commentary upon the Torah. And w’^hen the oldest exegetes had become 
themselves authorities and their writings Korans, commentaries were written 
upon commentaries, as by Simplicius, the last Flatonist, in the West, by the 
Amoraim, who added the Gemara to the Mishnah in the East, and by the 
jurists who compiled the Imperial Constitutions into the Digests at Byzantium. 

This method, which fictitiously refers back every saying to an immediate 
inspired delivery, was brought to its keenest edge in the Talmudic and the 
Islamic theologies A new Halakha or a Hadith is only valid when it can be 
referred through an unbroken chain of guarantors back to Moses or Moham- 
med ^ The solemn formula for this in Jerusalem^as “Let it come over me^ So 
have I heard it from my teacher " ^ In the Zend the citation of the chain of 
warranty is the rule, and Irenasus justifies his theology by the fact that a chain 
goes back from him through Polycarp to the primitive Community. Into the 
Early Christian literature this Haiakha-form entered so self-evidcntly that no 

* In the West, Plato, Aristotle, and above all Pythagoras were regarded as prophets in this 
sense What coaid be referred back to them, was valid For this reason the succession of the heads 
of the schools became more and more important, and often more work was done in establishing — 
or inventing — them than was done upon the history of the doctrine itself 

* Fromcr, Dir Talmud^ p. 190. ^ 
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one remarked it for what it was. Apart altogether from the constant references 
to the Law and the Prophets, it appears m the superscription of the four Gospels 
Q" according to'" Mark), each of which had thus to present its warrant if authority 
was to be claimed for the words of the Lord that it presented ^ This established 
the chain back to the Truth that was incarnate in Jesus, and it is impossible to 
exaggerate the intense reality of this m the world-idea of an Augustine or a 
Jerome This is the basis of the practice, which spread even more widely from 
the time of Alexander onwards, of providing religious and philosophical writ- 
ings with names, ^ like Enoch, Solomon, Ezra, Hermes, Pythagoras — guarantors 
and vessels of divine wisdom, m whom, therefore, the Word had been made 
Flesh of old. We still possess a number of Apocalypses bearing the name of 
Baruch, who was then compared with Zarathustra, and we can scarcely form 
an idea of what in the way of literature circulated under the names of Aristotle 
and Pythagoras The ‘'Theology of Aristotle” was one of the most influential 
works of Neoplatonism. And, lastly, this the metaphysical presupposition 
for the style and the deeper meaning of citation^ which was employed by Fathers, 
Rabbis, “Greek” philosophers, and “Roman” juris ts, and eventuated on the 
one hand in the Law of Valentinian III,^ and on the other in the elimination 
from the Jewish and Christian canons of apocryphal writings — a fundamental 
notion, which differentiated the literary stock according to difference of substance. 

V 

With such researches to build upon, it will become possible in the future 
to write a history of the Magtan group of religions. It forms an inseparable 
unit of spirit and evolution, and let no one imagine that any individual one of 
them can be really comprehended without reference to the rest. Their birth, 
unfolding, and inward confirmation occupy the period 0-500 It corresponds 
exactly to the rise of the Western religion from the Cluniac movement to the 
Reformation. A mutual give-and-take, a confusingly rich blossoming, iipen- 
ing, transformation — overlayings, migrations, adaptations, rejections — 
fill these centuries, without any sort of dependence of one system upon the others 
being demonstrable But only the forms and the structures change; in the 
depths It is one and the same spirituality, and in all the languages of this world 
of religions it is always itself that it brings to expression 

^ We to-day confuse authorship and authority Arabian thought knew not the idea of ‘ * intellectual 
property ** Such would have been absurd and sinful, for it is the one divine Pneunaa that selects 
the individual as vessel and mouthpiece Only to that extent is he the “author," and it does not 
matter even whether he or another actually writes down the material “The Gospel according to 
Mark" means that Mark vouches for the truth of this evangel. 

^ On the pscudonyma and anonyma of Biblical apocryphal literature the English reader will 
find much of interest in three small books (already referred to) of the “Home University" senes 
Moore, Literature of the Old Testament; Charles, Between the Old and the New Tettamentt; and Bacon, 
The Making of the New Testament — Tr 

» Sec p. 73* - Tr 
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In the wide realm of oid-Babylonian fdlahdom young peoples lived There 
everything was making ready The first premonitions of the future awoke 
about 700 B c. m the prophetic religions of the Persians, Jews, and Chaldeans, 
An image of creation of the same kind that later was to be the preface of the 
Torah showed itself in clear outlines, and with that an orientation, a direction, 
a goal of desire, was set Something was descried in the fai future, indefinitely 
and darkly still, but with a profound certainty that it would come. From that 
time on men lived with the vision of this, with the feeling of a mission. 

The second wave swelled up steeply m the Apocalyptic currents after 300. 
Here it was the Magian waking-consciousness that arose and built itself a 
metaphysic of Last Things, based already upon the prime-symbol of the coming 
Culture, the Cavern Ideas of an awful End of the World, of the Last Judgment, 
of Resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, and with them the grand thought of a 
process of salvation in which earth *s destiny and man's were one, burst forth 
everywhere — we cannot say what land or people it was that created them — 
mantled m wondrous scenes and figures and names The Messiah-figurc presents 
Itself, complete at one stroke. Satan's temptation of the Saviour ^ is told as a 
tale But simultaneously there welled up a deep and ever-increasing fear be- 
fore this certainty of an implacable — and imminent — limit of all happening, 
before the moment m which there would be only Past. Magian Time, the 
“hour/’ directedness under the Cavern, imparted a new pulse to life and a new 
import to the word “Destiny ” Man’s attitude before the Deity suddenly 
became completely different In the dedicatory inscription of the great basilica 
of Palmyra (which was long thought to be Christian) Baal was called the 
good, the compassionate, the mild, and this feeling penetrated, with the 
worship of Rahman, right to southern Arabia. It fills the psalms of the Chal- 
deans and the teachings abouf the God-sent Zarathustra that took the place of 
his teachings. And it stirred the Jewry of Maccabean time — most of the psalms 
were written then — and all the other communities, long forgotten now, that 
lay between the Classical and the Indian worlds 

The third upheaval came m the time of Caesar and brought to birth the 
great religions of Salvation And with this the Culture rose to bright day, 
and what followed continuously throughout one or two centuries was an 
intensity of religious experience, both unsurpassable and at long last unbeat- 
able Such a tension bordering upon the breaking point the Gothic, the 
Vedic, and every other Culture-soul has known, once and once only, in its 
young morning 

Now arose in the Persian, the Mand^an, the Jewish, the Christian, circles 
of belief, and in that of the Western Pscudomorphosis as well — just as in the 
Indian, the Classical, and the Western ages of Chivalry — the Grand Myth. 
In this Arabian Culture religious and national heroism are no more distinctly 
^ Vcndidad 19, i , here it is Zarathustra who is tempted. 
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separable than nation, church, and state, or sacred and secular law. The 
prophet merges with the fighter, and the story of a great Sufferer rises to the 
rank of a national epic. The powers of light and darkness, fabulous beings, 
angels and devils, Satan and the good spirits wrestle together, all nature is a 
battle-ground from the beginning of the world to its annihilation. Down 
below in the world of mankind are enacted the adventures and sufferings of the 
heralds, the heroes, and the martyrs of leligion Every nation, m the sense of 
the word attaching to this Culture, possessed its heroic saga In the East the 
life of the Persian prophet inspired an epic poetry of grand outlines At his 
birth the Zarathustra-laughter pealed through the heavens, and all nature 
echoed it In the West the suffering of Jesus, ever broadening and developing, 
became the veritable epc of the Chnsttan nation^ and by its side there grew up a 
chain of legends of his childhood which m the end fructified a whole genre 
of poetry. The figure of the Mother of God and the deeds of the Apostles be- 
came, like the stories of the Western Crusade-heroes, the centre of extended 
romances (Acts of Thomas, PWdo-Clementines) which in the second century 
sprang up everywhere from the Nile to the Tigris In the Jewish Haggada and in 
the Targums is brought together a rich measure of legends about Saul, David, the 
Patriarchs, and the great Tannaim, like Schuda and Akiba,^ and the insatia- 
ble fancy of the age seized also upon what it could reach of the Late-Classical cult- 
legends and founder-stones (lives of Pythagoras, Hermes, Apollonius of Tyana) 
With the end of the second century the sounds of this exaltation die away. 
The flowering of epic poetry is past, and the mystical penetration and dogmatic 
analysis of the religious material begin. The doctrines of the new Churches 
are brought into theological systems Heroism yields to Scholasticism, poetry 
to thought, the seer and seeker to the priest. The early Scholasticism which 
ends about xoo (as the Western about ixoo) comprises the whole Gnosis — 
in the very broadest sense, the great Contemplation — the author of the John 
Gospel, Valencinus, Bardesanes, and Marcion, the Apologists and the early 
Fathers, up to Irenasus and Tertullian, the last Tannaim up to Rabbi Jehuda, 
the completer of the Mishna, the Neopythagorcans and Hermetics of Alexandria. 
All this corresponds with, in the West, the School of Chartres, Anselm, Joachim 
of Flofis, Bernard of Clairvaux, Hugo de St. Victor. Full Scholasticism begins 
with Neoplatonism, with Clement and Origen, the first Amoraim, and the 
creators of the newer Avesta under Ardeshir (xx6-x4i) and Sapor I, the Maz- 
daist high-priest Tanvasar above all. Simultaneously a higher religiousness 
begins to separate from the peasant’s piety of the countryside, which still 
lingered in the apocalyptic disposition, and thenceforth maintained itself almost 
unaltered under various names right into the feliahdom of the Turkish age, 
while in the urban and more intellectual upper world the Persian, Jewish, and 
Christian community was absorbed by that of Islam 

* M J ben Gonon, T>te Sagm ier ]uden (1913). 
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Slowly and steadily now the great Churches moved to fulfilment. It had 
been decided — the most important religious result of the second century — 
that the outcome of the teaching of Jesus was not to be a transformation ol 
Judaism, but a new Church, which took its way westward while Judaism, 
without loss of inward strength, turned itself to the East To the third century 
belong the great mental structures of theology- A modus vwmdt with historical 
actuality had been reached, the end of the world had receded into the distance, 
and a new dogmatic grew up to explain the new world-picture The arrival of 
mature Scholasticism presupposes faith in the duration of the doctrines that it 
sets Itself to establish - 

Viewing the results of their efforts, we find that the Arama:an motherland 
developed its forms in three directions In the East, out of the Zoroastrian 
religion of Achxmenid times and the remains of its sacred literature, there 
formed itself the Ma2:daist Church, with a strict hierarchy and laborious ritual, 
with sacraments, mass, and confession Qpatei), As mentioned above, Tanvasar 
made a beginning with the collection and ordering of the new A vesta, under 
Sapor I (as contemporaneously in the Talmud) the profane texts of medicine, 
law, and astronomy were added; and the rounding-off was the work of the 
Church magnate Mahraspand under Sapor 11 (309-379). The immediate accre- 
tion of a commentary m Pehlevi was only what was to be expected m the Magian 
Culture The new Avesta, like the Jewish and the Christian Bibles, was a 
canon of separate writings, and we learn that amongst the Nasks (originally 
twenty-one) now lost there was a gospel of Zarathustra, the conversion- 
story of Vishtaspa, a Genesis, a law-book, and a genealogical book with trees 
from the Creation to the Persian kings, while the Vendidad, which Gcidncf 
calls the Leviticus of the Persians, was — most significantly — preserved 
complete. 

A new religious founder appeared m 141, in the reign of Sapor I. This was 
Mam, who, rejecting redeemerless* ‘Judaism and Hellenism, knit together the 
whole mass of Magian religions m one of the most powerful theological cre- 
ations of all times — for which in 176 the Ma2:daist priesthood crucified him- 
Equipped by fais father (who quite late m life abandoned his family to enter a 
Mandasan order) with all the knowledge of the period, he unified the basic 
ideas of the Chaldeans and Persians with those of Johannme, Eastern, Chris- 
tianity — a task which had been attempted before in the Chnstian-Pcrsian 
Gnosis of Bardesanes, but without any idea of founding a new church.^ He 

^ It IS reasonable to suppose that he must through oral tradition have had a very accurate 
knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of the John Gospel Even Bardesanes (d, 154), and the 
“Acts of St Thomas" that originated m his circle, are very far removed indeed from Pauline doc- 
trines, an alienation that in Mam rose to downright hostility and to the historical Jesus’s being 
described as an evil demon We obtain here a glimpse into the essence of the almost subterranean 
Christianity of the East, which was ignored by the Grcck-wnrmg churches of the Pscudomor- 
phosis and for that reason has hitherto escaped the attention of Church history But Marcion and 
Montanos also came from eastern Asia Minor, here originated the Naasenc book, basically Per- 
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conceived of the mystical figures of the Johannine Logos (for him identical 
with the Persian Vohu Mano), the Zarathustra of the Avesta legends, and the 
Buddha of the late texts as divine Emanations, and himself he proclaimed to be 
the Paraclete of the John Gospel and the Saoshyant of the Persians As we now 
know, thanks to the Turfan discoveries which included parts of Mam’s works 
(till then completely lost), the Church-language of the Mazdaists, Manichxans, 
and Nestonans was — independently of the current languages — Pehlevi. 

In the West the two cult-Churches developed (in Greek 0 ^ theology that 
was not only cognate with this, but to a great extent identical with it In the 
time of Mam began the theological fusion of the Aramasan-Chaldean sum 
religion and the Aramasan-Persian Mithras cult into one system, whose first 
great “Father" was lamblichus (c, 300) — the contemporaty of Athanasius, 
but also of Diocletian, the Emperor who in 195 made Mithras the God of a 
henotheistic State-religion Spiritually, at any rate, its priests were in nowise 
distinguishable from those of Christianity Proclus (he, too, a true “Father”) 
received in dreams elucidations of a difficult text-passage, to him the Tmms 
and the Chaldean oracles were canonical, and he would gladly have seen all 
other writings of the philosophers destroyed His hymns, tokens of the lacera- 
tions of a true eremite, implore Helios and other helpers to protect him against 
evil spirits Hieroclcs wrote a moral breviary for the believers of the Neo- 
pythagorean community, which it needs a keen eye to distinguish from Chris- 
tian work Bishop Syncsius was a prince-prelate of Neoplatonism before 
becoming one of Christianity — and the change did not involve an act of 
conversion, he kept his theology and only altered its names It was possible 
for the Ncoplatomst Asclepiades to write a great work on the likeness of all 
theologies We possess Pagan gospels and hagiologies as well as Christian. 
Apollonius wrote the life of Pythagoras, Marinus that of Proclus, Damascius 
that of Isidore, and there is not the slightest difference between these works, 
which begin and end with prayers, and the Christian Acts of the Martyrs, 
Porphyry describes faith, love, hope, and truth as the four divine dements. 

Between these Churches of the East and the West we see, looking south 
from Edessa, the Talmudic Church (the “Synagogue") with Aramaic as its 
written language Against these great and firm foundations Jewish-Christians 
(such as Ebionites and Elkazites), Mandaeans, and likewise Chaldeans (unless 
we regard Manichaeism as a reconstruction of that religion) were unable to 
hold their own. Breaking down into numberless sects, they either faded out 

sian, but overlaid hrst with Judaism and then with Christianity, and further cast, probably m the 
Matthew monastery of Mosul, Aphrahat wrote, about 340, those strange epistles whose Chris- 
tianity the Western development from Itenflcns to Athanasius left wholly unaffected The history 
of Ncstorian ChrJstJ#ni£y» m fact, was already beginning in the second century 

^ For the later writings of (for example) Tcrtullian and Augustine remained wholly without 
effect save in so far as they were translated In Rome itself even, Greek was the true language ol 
the Church, 
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in the shadow of the great Churches or were absorbed in their structure as the 
last Marcionites and Montanists were absorbed into Manichasism By about 
300, outside the Pagan, Christian, Persian, Jewish, and Manichxan Churches 
no important Magian religions remained in being 


VI 


Along with this ripe Scholasticism, there set in also, from loo, the effort to 
identify the vmbU community, as its organization became ever stricter, with the 
organism of the State This followed of necessity from the worid-feeling of 
Magian man, and in turn it led to the transformation of the rulers into caliphs 

— lords of a creed-society far more than of domains — to the idea of orthodoxy 
as the premiss of real citizenship, to the duty of persecuting false religions 
(the “Holy War” of Islam is as old as the Culture itself, and the first centuries 
were full of it); and to a special regime within the State of unbelievers — 
just tolerated and under laws and governance of their own ^ (for the law God 
had given was not for heretics) — and, with it, the ghetto manner of living. 

First, Osrhoene, in the centre of the Aramxan landscape, adopted Christianity 
as the State religion about zoo Then Mazdaism assumed the same position in 
the Sassanid Empire (116) while under Aurclian (d 175) and above ail Dio- 
cletian (195) Syncretism as a compound of the Divus, Sol, and Mithras cults 
became the state religion of the Roman Imperium Constantine in 3iz, King 
Trdat of Armenia about 3x1, and King Mirian of Georgia a few years later, 
went over to Christianity In the far South, Saba must already have become 
Christian in the third century, Axum in the fourth, on the other hand, simul- 
taneously with these, the Himaryitc State became Jewish, and there was one 
more effort, that of Julian, to bring back the Pagan Church to supremacy. 

In opposition to this — likewise in all the religions of this Culture — we 
find the spread of Monasticism, with its radical aversion from State, history, 
and actuality m general. For after all the conflict of being and wakmg-being 

— that IS, of politics and religion, of history and nature — could not be com- 
pletely mastered by the form of the Magian Church and its identification with 
State and nation Race breaks forth into life in these mmd-crcations and over- 
powers the divine, precisely because the latter has absorbed the worfdly into 
itself But here there was no conflict of Church and State as in the Gothic age, 
and consequently the split m the nation was between the worldly-pious and the 
ascetics. A Magian religion relates exclusively to the divine spark, the Pneuma, 
in the man, that which he shares with the invisible community of the faithful 
and blessed spirits The rest of the man belongs to Evil and Darkness. But in 
the man it is the divine that must rule, overcoming, suppressing, destroying 
the other In this Culture the askete is not only the veritable priest — the 
secular priest, as to-day in Russia, is never really respected, and mostly he is 

^ See p. 177, — Tf. 
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allowed to marry — but, what is more, he is the true man of piety Outside 
monasticism it was simply not possible to fulfil the demands of religion, and 
consequently communities of repentance, monasteries, and convents assume 
quite early a position that, for metaphysical reasons, they could never have had 
in India or China — let alone m the West, where the Orders were working and 
fighting — that is, dynamic — units ^ Consequently, we must not regard the 
people of the Magian world as divided into the world*’ and the “cloister’* 
as two definitely separate modes of life, with equal possibilities of fulfilling all 
the demands of religion. Every pious person was a monk in some sort ^ Be- 
tween world and cloister there was no opposition, but only a difference of degree. 
Magian churches and orders are homogeneous communities which are only 
to be distinguished from one another by extent The community of Peter was 
an Order, that of Paul a Church, while the Mithias religion is at once almost 
too wide for the one designation and too narrow for the other. 

Every Magtan Church ts itself an Order and it was only in respect of human 
weakness that there were stages and grades of askcsis, and these not ordered, 
but only permitted, as among the Marcionites and the Manichxans (electti 
audttores') And, in truth, a Magian nation is nothing but the sum, the order of 
all the orders^ which, constituted m smaller and smaller, stricter and stricter 
groups, come out finally in the eremites, dervishes, and stylites, in whom 
nothing more is of the world, whose waking-consciousncss now belongs only 
to the Pneuma Setting aside the prophetic religions — out of which, and 
between which, the excitation of Apocalypse generated numerous ordcr-like 
communities — the two cult-Churchcs of the West produced unnumbered 
monks, friars, and orders, distinguishable from one another in the end only by 
the name of the Deity upon whom they called. All observed fasting, prayer, 
celibacy, poverty. It is very doubtful which of the two Churches in 300 was 
the more ascetic in its tendency The Neoplatonist monk Sarapion went 
into the desert in order to devote himself entirely to studying the hymns of 
Orpheus. Damascius, guided by a dream, withdrew into a noisome cave m 
order to pray continuously to Cybclc.^ The schools of philosophy were nothing 
but ascetic orders; the Neopythagoreans stood close to the Jewish Essenes, 
the Mithras cult, a true order, admitted only men to its communion and its 
fraternities, the Emperor Julian had the intention of endowing pagan monas- 
teries. The Mandaean religion seems to have been a group of order-communities 
of varying rigour, amongst them was that of John the Baptist. Christian 
monasticism did not begin with Pachomius C32.0); he was merely the builder of 

^ The Faustian monk represses his cvii will, the Magian the evil substance in hirascif. Only 
the latter is duahstic 

* The punty- and food-laws of the Talmud and the Avesta cut far deeper mto everyday life 
chan, for example, the Benedictine rule 

^ ® Asmus, “Damaskios" (Jhlos Bthl , 115 (1911). Christian anchoricism is later than pagan. 
Rcitzcnstcin, '*Des Athanasius Werk uherdas Lehm des Antonins"' Hetd. Ak (1914), VIII, ix). 
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the first cloister The movement began with the original community m 
Jerusalem itself The Gospel of Matthew and almost all “ Acts of the Apostles' * 
testify to rigorously ascetic sentiment ^ The Persian and Nestorian Churches 
developed the monastic idea further, and finally Islam assimilated it to the full 
To this day Oriental piety is dominated by the Moslem Orders and Brotherhoods- 
And Jewry followed the same line of evolution, from the Kariei (Qaraitcs) 
of the eighth century to the Polish Hasidim of the eighteenth ® 

Christianity, which even in the second century was hardly more than an 
extended Order, and whose public influence was out of all proportion to the 
number of its adherents, grew suddenly vast about the year Z50 This is the 
epochal moment in which the last city-cults of the Classical effaced themselves 
before, not Chnstzamty^ but the new-bom Fagan Church, The records of the Fratres 
Arvalcs in Rome break off in 141, and the last cult-inscriptions at Olympia are 
of 165 At the same time, the cumulation of the most diverse priestly char- 
acters in one man became customary,^ implying that these usages were felt no 
longer as specific, but as usages of one single religion And this religion set out 
to converty spreading itself far and wide over the lands of the Hellenistic-Roman 
stock. The Christian religion, on the other hand, was alone m spreading 
(c. 300) over the great Arabian field And for that very reason it was inevitable 
that inner contradiction should now be set up in it Due, not now to the spirit- 
ual dispositions of particular men, but to the spirit of the particular landscapes, 
these contradictions led to the break-up of Christianity into several religions — 
and for ever 

The controversy concerning the nature of Chnst was the issue on which this 
conflict came up for decision. The matter in dispute was |ust those problems of 
substance which in the same form and with the same tendency fill the thoughts 
of all other Magian theologies. Neoplatonic Scholasticism, Porphyry, lambli- 
chus, and above all Proclus treated it in a Western formulation, by modes of 
thought closely akin to Philo’s and even to Paul’s The relation between the 
Primary One, Nus, Logos, the Father, and the Mediator was considered with 
reference to the substantial Was the process thereof one of emanation, of 
partition, or of pervasion^ Was one contained in the other, arc they identical, 
or mutually exclusive^ Was the Triad at the same time a Monad? In the East a 
different constitution of the problem is evidenced already in the premisses of the 
John Gospel and the Bardcsanian Gnosis, the relation of Ahuramazda to the 
Holy Spirit (Spenta Mainyu) and the nature of Vohu Mano gave plenty of 

^ Even to the point indicated m Matt xix, ii, which Origcn followed to the letter. 

® See Emy Bm , XI cd , article "‘Qaraitcs " The outlook of these Protestants so resembled that 
of the Western Protestants that their name was used as a term of contempt for the latter the Catho- 
lics, and not greatly resented It is signihcant also that this movement in Jewry almost coincided 
in date with the vaster Reformation of Islam. — Tr 

3 The followers of Baal Shem above mentioned (p. not to be confused with the Hasidiw 
or Assidcans of the second century — Tr 

* Wissowa, Bjtkgion and Kstkurs dffKmer^ p 495, GcfFckcn pp. 4, 144. 
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occupation to the Avcstan “fathers’*; and it was just at the time of the decisive 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon that we find the temporary triumph of 
Zrvanism (438-457), with its primacy of the divine world-course (Zrvan as 
historic Time) over the divine substances marking a peak of dogmatic battle. 
Later, Islam took up the whole subject over again and sought to solve it in 
relation to the nature (Wmnheti) of Mohammed and the Koran. The problem 
had been there, ever since a Magian mankind had come into being — very 
much as the specifically Western will-problem, our counterpart to the substance- 
problem, was posed in the beginnings of Faustian thought There is no need 
to look for these problems, they are there as soon as the Culture thinks, they 
are the fundamental form of its thought, and come to the front, uncalled-for 
and sometimes not even perceived, in all its studies. 

But the three Christian solutions predetermined by the three landscapes of 
East, West, and South were all present from the first, implicit already in the 
main tendencies of Gnosticism, which we may indicate by the names of Bar- 
desanes, Basilides, and Valentinus Their meeting-point was Edessa, where 
the streets rang with the battle-cries of the Nestonans against the victors of 
Ephesus and, anon, with the tls shout of the Monophysites, demanding 
that Bishop Ibas should be thrown to the wild beasts of the circus 

The great question was formulated by Athanasius, whose intellectual origins 
lay in the Pseudomorphosis and who had many affinities with his Pagan con- 
temporary lamblichus. Against Anus, who saw in Christ a demigod, merely 
like in substance to the Father, he maintained that Father and Son were of the 
same substance (^cor^j^) which m Christ had assumed a human orw/ia “The 
Word became Flesh” — this formula of the West depends upon visible facts of 
the cuIt-Churches, and the understanding of the Word upon constant contempla- 
tion of the picturablc. Here in the iconodule West, where in these very times 
lamblichus wrote his book concerning God-statues in which the divine was 
substantially present and worked miracles,^ the abstraction of the Triunity 
was always effectively accompanied by the sensuous-human relation of Mother 
and Son, and it is the latter which it is impossible to eliminate from the thought- 
processes of Athanasius. 

With the recognition of the homoousia of Father and Son the real problem 
was for the first time posed — namely, the attitude of the Magian dualism to 
the historical phenomenon of the Son himself In the world-cavern there was 
divine and human substance, in man a part in divmc Pneuma and the individual 
soul somehow related to the “flesh ** But what of Christ? 

It was a decisive factor — one of the results of Actium — that the contest 
was fought out in the Greek tongue and in the territory of the Pseudomorphosis 
— that IS, under the full influence of the “Caliph” of the Western Church. 

^ This is the metaphysical basis also of the Christian image-worship, which presently set in 
and of the appearance of wonder-working pianrcs of Mary and the Saints. 
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Constantine had even been the convener and president of the Council of Niexa, 
where the doctrine of Athanasius carried the day In the East, with its Aramaic 
speech and thought, these doings were (as we know from the letters of Aphrahat) 
hardly followed at all, there men saw no cause to quarrel about what, so far 
as they were concerned, had long ago been settled The breach between East 
and West, a consequence of the Council of Ephesus (431) separated two Chris* 
tian nations^ that of the “Persian Church’* and that of the Greek Church, but 
this was no more than the manifestation of a difference, inherent from the 
first, between modes of thought proper to the two different landscapes. Ncstonus 
and the whole East saw in Christ the Second Adam, the Divine Envoy of the 
last xon. Mary had borne a man-child in whose human and created substance 
Qphysis^ the godly, uncreated element dwelt The West, on the contrary, saw in 
Mary the Mother of a God* the divme and the human substance formed in his 
body (persona^ in the Classical idiom 0 ^ unity, named by Cyril When 

the Council of Ephesus had recognized the mother of God, her who gave birth 
to God, the city of Diana’s old renown burst into a truly Classical orgy of 
celebration ® 

But long ere this the Syrian Apollinaris'* had heralded the “Southern” idea 
of the matter — that m the living Christ there was not merely a substance, but 
a single substance The divine had transmuted itself into, not mingled itself 
with, a human substance (no /cpa<rts, as Gregory Nazianzen maintained in 
opposition, significantly enough, the best way of expressing the Monophysite 
idea is through concepts of Spinoza — the one substance in another mode). The 
Monophysitcs called the Christ of the Council of Chalccdon (451, where the 
West once more prevailed) “ the idol with the two faces *’ They not only fell 
away from the Church, they broke out in fierce risings in Palestine and Egypt; 
and when in Justinian’s time the troops of Persia — that is, of Mazdaism — 
penetrated to the Nile, they were hailed by the Monophysitcs as liberators. 

The fundamental meaning of this desperate conflict which raged for a 

^ See p 60 

* The Nestorians protested against Mary Theotokos (she who bore God), opposing to her the 
concept of Christ the Theophorus (he who earned God m him) The deep difference between an 
tmagc-loving and an imagc-hating religiousness is here clearly manifested 

* Note the ’‘Western*’ outlook on the substance-questions m the contemporary writings of 
Proclus — his double Zeus, bis triad of varitp, hivoLptSi vo 7 i<^is or vorirdv, and so forth (Zelfcr, 
Fhtlosophte der Gttechen^ V, pp 857, et seq) Proclus’s bcautijful ’’Hymn to Athene’^ is a veritable 
Avc Mana 

“But when an evil lapse of my being puts me into bondage 
(And, ah, I know indeed how I am tossed about by many unholy deeds that m my 
blindness I have done), 

Be thou gracious to me, thou gentle one, thou blessing of mankind, 

And let me not lie upon the earth as prey to fearful punishments, 

For I am, and I remain, thy chattel *' 

(Hymn VII, Budocia: Aug. rcl. A. Ludwich, 1897 } 

* Sec Ency Bret , XI ed , article “ Apollinaris, the Younger.*' Tr 
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century — not over scholarly concepts, but over the soul of a landscape that 
sought to be set free m its people — was the reversal of the work of Paul, If we can 
transport ourselves into the inmost soul of the two new-born nations, making 
no reservations and ignoring all minor points of dogmatics, then we see how the 
direction of Christianity towards the Greek West and its intellectual affinity 
with the Pagan Church culminated m the position that the Ruler of the West 
was the Head of Christianity in general. In the mind of Constantine it was 
self-evident that the Pauline foundation wtthm the Pseudomorphosis was 
synonymous with Christianity. The Jewish Christians of Petrine tendency 
were to him a heretical sect, and the Eastern Christians of “Johannme’* type 
he never even noticed. When the spirit of the Pseudomorphosis had, in the 
three determining councils of Nicxa, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, put its seal upon 
dogma, once and for all, the real Arabian world rose up with the force of 
nature and set up a barrier against it With the end of the Arabian Springtime, 
Christianity fell apart for good into three religions, which can be symbolized 
by the names of Paul, Peter, and John, and of which none can henceforth claim 
to be regarded by the historically and doctnnally unprejudiced eye as the true 
and proper Christianity These three religions are at the same time three 
nations, living in the old race-areas of Greeks, Jews, and Persians, and the 
tongues that they used were the Church-languages borrowed from them — 
namely, Greek, Aramaic, and Pehicvi. 

VII 

The Eastern Church, since the Council of Nicsca, had organized itself with 
an episcopal constitution, at the head of which stood the Katholikos of Ctesi- 
phon, and with councils, liturgy, and law of its own. In 486 the Ncstorian 
doctrine was accepted as binding, and the tic with Constantinople was thus 
broken. From that point on, Mazdaists, Manichaeans, and Ncstorians have a 
common destiny, of which the seed was sown in the Gnosis of Bardcsancs. In 
the Monophysite Churches of the South, the spirit of the primitive Community 
emerged again and spread itself further, with its uncompromising monotheism 
and Its hatred of images its closest a.ffinky was with Talmudic Judaism, and its 
old battle-cry of eh OeSs had already marked it to be, with that Judaism, the 
starting-point of Islam (*' Allah il Allah”) The Western Church continued to 
be bound up with the fate of the Roman Empire — that is, the cult-Church 
became the State. Gradually it absorbed into itself the adherents of the Pagan 
Church, and thenceforth its importance lay not so much in itself — for Islam 
almost annihilated it — but m the accident that it was from tt that the young 
peoples of the Western Culture received the Christian system as the basis for a 
new creation,^ receiving it, moreover, in the Latin guise of the extreme West — 
which for the Greek Church itself was unmeaning, since Rome was now a 
^ And Russia, too, though hitherto Russia has kept it as a buried treasure. 
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Greek city, and the Latin language was far more truly at home in Africa and 
Gaul. 

The essential and elemental concept of the Magian nation, a being that con- 
sists in extension, had been from the beginning active in extending itself. Ail 
these Churches were, deliberately, forcefully, and successfully, missionary 
Churches. But it was not until men had at last ceased to think of the end of 
the world as imminent, and dogma appropriate to prolonged existence in this 
World’s Cavein had been built up, and the Magian religions had taken up their 
standpoint towards the problem of substance, that the extending of the Culture 
took up that swift, passionate tempo that distinguished it from all others and 
found in Islam its most impressive, its last, but by no means its only example. 
Of these mighty facts Western theologians and historians give an entirely false 
picture All that their gaze, riveted upon the Mediterranean lands, observes is 
the Western direction that fits in with their “Aocient-Mcdixval-Modern’’ 
schema, and even within these limits, accepting the ostensible unity of Chris- 
tianity, they regard it as passing at a certain period from a Greek into a Latin 
form, whereby the Greek residue is lost sight of altogether 

But even before Christianity — and this is a fact of which the immense 
significance has never been observed, which has not even been correctly in- 
terpreted as mtsston effort — the Pagan Church had won for the Syncretic 
Cult the greater part of the population of North Africa, Spam, Gaul, Britain, 
and the Rhine and Danube frontiers. Of the Druidxsm that Cxsar had found 
in Gaul, little remained extant by the time of Constantine The assimilation of 
indigenous local gods under the names of the great Magian divinities of the 
Cult-Church (and especially Mithras-Sol-Jupiter) from the second century on, 
was essentially a process of conquest, and the same is true of the later emperot- 
worship.^ The missionary efforts of Christianity here would ha^’^e been less 
successful than they were if the other cult-Church — its near relative — had 
not preceded it But the latter’s propaganda was by no means limited to bar- 
barian fields, even in the fifth century the missionary Asclepiodotus converted 
Aphrodisias, a Carian city, from Christianity to Paganism 

The Jews, as has been shown already, directed missionary effort on a large 
scale towards the East and the South. Through southern Arabia they drove into 
the heart of Africa, possibly even before the birth of Christ, while on the side 
of the East their presence in China is demonstrable, even in the second century. 
To the north the realm of the Khazars^ and its capital, Astrakhan, later went 
over to Judaism. From this area came the Mongols of Jewish religion who 
advanced into the heart of Germany and were defeated, along with the 
Hungarians, in the battle of the Lechfeld in 955. Jewish scholars of the Span- 

^ The Christian missionary efforts of the West very generally followed the same method, mam- 
taimng the local places of prayer, and merely substituting crucifixes or relics for the idols Gregory 
the Great even sanctioned the sacrifice of animals in Britain. — Tn 

* Sec Brff., Xf cd , art, “Khazars.'’ — 
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ish-Moofish universities petitioned the Byzantine Emperor (in a d. iooo) for 
safe-conduct for an embassy that was to ask the Khazars whether they were 
the Lost Tribes of Israel 

From the Tigris, Mazdaists and Manichaeans penetrated the empires on 
either hand, Roman and Chinese, to their utmost frontiers Persian, as the 
Mithras cult, invaded Britain, Manichaeism had by 400 become a danger 
to Greek Christianity, and there were Manichasan sects in southern France as 
late as the Crusades^ but the two religions drove eastwards as well, along 
the Great Wall of China (where the great polyglot inscription of Kara Bab 
gassun testifies to the introduction of the Manicha^an faith in the Oigur realm) 
and even to Shantung Persian fire-temples arose in the interior of China, and 
from 700 Persian expressions are found m Chinese astrological writings 

The three Christian Churches everywhere followed up the blazed trails. 
When the Western Church converted the Frankish King Chlodwig in 496, the 
missionaries of the Eastern Church had already reached Ceylon and the western- 
most Chinese garrisons of the Great Wall, and those of the Southern were in the 
Empire of Axum. At the same time as, after Boniface (718), Germany became 
converted, the Nestorian missionaries were within an ace of winning China 
itself. They had entered Shantung in 638. The Emperor Kao-tsung (651-84) 
permitted churches to be built m all provinces of the Empire, in 750 Christianity 
was preached in the Imperial palace itself, and in 781, according to the Aramaic 
and Chinese inscriptions upon a memorial column in Singafu which has been 
preserved, “ail China was covered with the palaces of Concord “ But it is in 
the highest degree significant that the Confucians, who cannot be called inexpert 
in religious matters, regarded the Nestonans, Mazdaists, and Manichasans as ad- 
herents of a single “Persian” religion, ^ just as the population of the Western 
Roman provinces were unable to discriminate between Mithras and Christ. 

Islam, therefore, is to be regarded as the Puritanism of the whole group of 
Early Magian religions, emerging as a religion only formally new, and in the 
domain of the Southern Church and Talmudic Judaism. It is this deeper sig- 
nificance, and not merely the force of its warlike onslaught, that gives the key 
to its fabulous successes Although on political grounds it practised an as- 
tounding toleration — John Damascenus, the last great dogmatist of the Greek 
Church, was, under the name of AI Manzor, treasurer to the Caliph — Judaism, 
Mazdaism, and the Southern and Eastern churches of Christianity were swiftly 
and almost completely dissolved in it. The Katholikos of Selcucia, Jesujabh III, 
complains that tens of thousands of Christians went over to it as soon as it came 
on the scene, and in North Africa — the home of Augustine — the entire 
population fell away to Islam at once. Mohammed died in In 641 the 
whole domain of the Monophysites and the Nestorians (and, therefore, of the 

‘ The Albigcnstan movement of the twelfth century — Tr, 

® Hermann, Chtnu. Geschchte (1911), p. 77 
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Talmud and the Avesta) were in the possession of Islam. In 717 it stood before 
Constantinople, and the Greek Church was in peril of extinction. Already m 
6i8 a relative of the prophet had brought presents to the Chinese Emperor Tai- 
dsung and obtained leave to institute a mission From 700 there were mosques 
in Shantung, and in 710 Damascus sent instructions to the Arabs long estab- 
lished in southern France to conquer the realm of the Franks. Two centuries 
later, when in the West a new religious world was arising out of the remains of 
the old Western Church, Islam was in the Sudan and m Java. 

For all this, Islam is significant only as a piece of outward religious history. 
The inner history of the Magian leligion ends with Justinian’s time, as truly 
as that of the Faustian ends with Charles V and the Council of Trent. 
Any book on religious history shows Christian religion as having had 

two ages of grand thought-movements — 0-500 in the East and iooo“i5oo in the West.^ 
But these are two sprmgtmes of two Cultures^ and in them are comprised also the 
non-Christian forms which belong to each religious development The closing 
of the University of Athens by Justinian in 519 was not, as is always stated, the 
end of Classical philosophy — there had been no Classical philosophy for 
centuries. What he did, forty years before the birth of Mohammed, was to 
end the theology of the Pagan Church by closing this school and — as the 
historians forget to add — to end the Christian theology also by closing those of 
Antioch and Alexandria Dogma was complete, finished — just as it was in the 
West with the Council of Trent (1564) and the Confession of Augsburg (1540), 
for with the city and intcllectualism religious creative force comes to an end. 
So also in Jewry and in Persia, the Talmud was concluded about 500, and when 
Chosroes Nushirvan in 52.9 bloodily suppressed the Reformation of Mazdak — 
which was not unlike our Anabaptism m its rejection of marriage and worldly 
property, and had been supported by King Kobad I as counteracting the power 
of Church and nobility — Avestan dogma similarly passed into fixity. 

* A third, “ contemporary,’* moveraent should follow m the Russian world m the first half of 
the coming millenaium 
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PYTHAGORAS, MOHAMMED, CROMWELL 

Religion may be described as the Waking-Being of a living creature in the 
moments when it overcomes, masters, denies, and even destroys Being Race- 
life and the pulse of its drive dwindle as the eyes gaze into an extended, tense, 
and light-filled world, and Tme yields to Space The plantlike desire for ful- 
filment goes out, and from primary depths there wells up the animal fear of 
the fulfilment, of the ceasing of direction, of death Not hate and love, but 
fear and love arc the basic feelings of religion Hate and fear differ as Time and 
Space, blood and eye, pulse and tension, heroism and saintliness. And love in 
the race-sense differs from love in the religious sense in the same way. 

All religion is turned to light The extended itself becomes religious as a 
world of the eye comprehended from the ego as centre of light Hearing and 
touch are adjusted to what is seen and the InvtsthU^ whose workings are sensed, 
becomes the sum of the daemonic All that we designate by the words “deity,'* 
“revelation,** “salvation,** “dispensation,** is in one way and another an 
clement of illumined actuality. Death, for man, is something that he sees, and 
knows by seeing, and in relation to death birth is the other secret They are the 
two visible limits of the sensible cosmic that is incarnate in a live body in 
lighted space. 

There arc two sorts of deeper fear — one is fear (known even to the animals) 
tn presence of microcosmic freedom in space, before space itself and its powers, 
before death, the other is fear for the cosmic current of being, for life, for 
directional time The first awakens a dark feeling that freedom in the extended 
is just a new and deeper sort of dependence than that which rules the vegetable 
world, and it leads the individual being, sensible of its weakness, to seek the 
propinquity and alliance of others Anxiety produces speech, and our sort of 
speech is religion — every religion. Out of the fear of Space arise the numina of 
the world-as-^nature and the cults of gods; out of the fear for time arise the numina 
of hfe^ of sex and breed, of the State, centring on ancestor-worship That is the 
difference between Taboo and Totem ^ — for the totemistic, too, always appears 
in religious form, out of holy awe of that which passech all understanding and 
IS for ever alien, 

^ Cf pp 3, ct j»cq and foot-note p 3, • 
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The higher religion requires tense alertness against the powers of blood and 
being that ever lurk in the depths ready to recapture their primeval rights over 
the younger side of life, Watch and pray, that ye fall not into temptation ” 
Nevertheless, "liberation** is a fundamental word in every religion and an 
eternal wish of every waking-being In this general, almost prereligious, sense, 
It means the desire for freedom from the anxieties and anguishes of waking- 
consciousness, for relaxation of the tensions of fear-born thought and search, 
for the obliteration and removal of the consciousness of the Ego’s loneli- 
ness m the universe, the rigid conditionedness of nature, the prospect of the 
immovable boundary of all Being in eld and death 

Sleep, too, liberates — "Death and his brother Sleep ” And holy wine, 
intoxication, breaks the rigour of the spirit's tension, and dancing, the Dio- 
nysus art, and every other form of stupefaction and ecstasy These are modes 
of slipping out of awareness by the aid of being, the cosmic, the "it," the 
escape out of space into time But higher than all these stands the genuinely 
religious overcoming of fear by means of the understanding itself. The tension 
between microcosm and macrocosm becomes something that we can love, 
something in which we can wholly immerse ourselves ^ We call this fatth^ 
and It IS the beginning of all man’s intellectual life. 

Understanding is causal only, whether deductive or inductive, whether 
derived from sensation or not It is wholly impossible to distinguish being- 
understood from bemg-caused — both express the same thing When something 
is "actual” for us, wc see it and think it in causal (ursachheh') form, just as we 
feel and know ourselves and our activities as things originating, causes (Ur- 
sachi) The assignment of causes is, however, different from case to case, not 
only m the religious, but also generally m the inorganic logic of man A fact 
is thought of at one moment as having such-and-such, at another moment as 
having something else, as its cause Every kind of thinking has for every one 
of Its domains of application a proper "system.” In everyday life a causal 
connexion in thought is never exactly repeated Even in modern physics 
working hypotheses — that is, causal systems — which partially exclude one 
another are in use side by side, for instance, the ideas of electrodynamics and 
those of thermodynamics The significance of the thought is not thereby 
nullified, for during a continuous spell of waking-consciousness we "under- 
stand” always in the form of single acts of which each has its own causal 
inception. The viewing of the enure world-as-nature in relation to the individ- 
ual consciousness as a single causally-ordered concatenation is something 
perfectly unrealizable by our thought, inasmuch as our thinking proceeds 
always by unit acts. It remains a belief It is indeed Faith itself, for it is the 
basis of religious understanding of the world, which, wherever something is 
observed, postulates numina as a necessity of thought — ephemeral numina for 

^ ‘He who loves God with inmQ|t soul, traosfarms himself mco Goci“,CBcraard of ClaimuxX 
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incidental events which are not again thought of, and enduring numina as 
place-definite indwellers (of springs, trees, stones, hills, stars, and so forth) 
or as universals (like the gods of Heaven, of War, of Wisdom) which can be 
present anywhere. These numina are limited only m virtue of the individual- 
ness of each separate act of thought That which to-day is a property of the 
god IS to-morrow itself the god. Others are now a plurality, now a unity, 
now a vague Ent There are invisibles (shapes) and incomprehensibles 
(principles), which, to those to whom it is vouchsafed, may become phenomenal 
or comprehensible Fate ^ in the Classical Qijj.apfxepri') and in the Indian (r^a") 
is something which stands as origm-thing (JJr-Sache) above the picmrable 
divinities, Magian Destiny, on the contrary, is the operation of the one and 
formless supreme God, Religious thought ever lets itself graduate values 
and rank within the causal succession, and leads up to supreme beings or prin- 
ciples, as very first and “governing** causes, “dispensation’* is the woid 
used for the most comprehensive of all systems based upon valuation Science, 
on the contrary, is a mode of understanding which fundamentally abhors 
distinctions of rank amongst causes; what it finds is not dispensation, but 
law 

The understanding of causes sets free Belief in the linkages discovered 
compels the world-fear to retreat God is man’s refuge from the Destiny which 
he can feel and livmgly experience, but not think on, or figure, or name, and 
which sinks into abeyance for so long — only for so long — as the “critical** 
(literally, the separating) fear-born understanding can establish causes behind 
causes comprehensibly, that is, in order visible to the outer or inner eye It is 
the desperate dilemma of the higher grade of man that his powerful will to 
understand is m constant contradiction with his being It has ceased to serve 
his life, but IS unable to rule it, and consequently in all important con- 
junctures there remains an insoluble element “One has merely to declare 
oneself free, and one feels the moment to be conditioned But if one has 
the courage to declare oneself conditioned, then one has the feeling of being 
free” (Goethe) 

We name a causal linkage within the world-as-nature, as to which we are 
convinced that no further reflection can alter it — Truth Truths are es- 
tablished, and they are timeless — “absolute” means detached from Destiny 
and history, but detached also from the facts of our own living and dying — ■ 
and they are an inward liberation, consolation, and salvation, in that they 
disvalue and overcome the incalculable happenings of the world of facts. Or, 
as it mirrois itself 111 the mmd, men may go, but truth remains. 

In the worid-around something is established — that is, fixed, spellbound. 

1 For religious thought Destiny is always a causal quantity Epistemology knows it, there- 
fore, only as an indistinct word for causality. Only so long as wc do n&t think upon it do wc really 
know It 
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Understanding man has the secret in the hands, whether this be, as of old, some 
potent charm or, as nowadays, a mathematical formula. A feeling of triumph, 
even to-day, accompanies every experimental step in the realm of Nature 
which determines something about the purposes and powers of the god of 
heaven or the storm-spirits of the ground-dasmons, or about the numina of 
natural science (atom-nuclei, the velocity of light, gravitation), or even about 
the abstract numina that thought conceives in contemplating its own image 
(concept, category, reason) — and, in determining, fixes it in the prison of an 
unalterable system of causal relations Experience in this inorganic, killing, 
preserving sense, which is something quite different from Iifc-expenence and 
knowledge of men, takes place m two modes — theory and techmque^^ or, in 
religious language, myth and cult — according as the believer’s intention is to 
open up or to confine the secrets of the world-around Both demand a high 
development of human understanding Both may be born of either fear or love 
Theic IS a mythology of fear, like the Mosaic and the primitive generally, and a 
mythology of love, like that of early Christianity and Gothic mysticism. 
Similarly there is a technique of defensive, and another technique of postulant, 
magic, and this, no doubt the most fundamental, distinction between sacrifice 
and prayer ^ distinguishes also primitive and mature mankind. Religiousness 
IS a trait of soul, but religion is a talent. "Theory” demands the gift of vision 
that few possess to the extent of luminous insight and many possess not at all 
It is world-view, ** Weltanschauung'' in the most primary sense, whether what 
one sees in that world is the hand and the loom of powers, or (in a colder urban 
spirit, not fearing or loving, but inquisitive) the theatre of law-conform 
forces. The secrets of Taboo and Totem arc beheld in god-faiths and soul-faiths, 
and calculated in theoretical physics and biology. "Technique” presupposes 
the intellectual gift of binding and conjuring. The theorist is the critical seer, 
the technician is the priest, the discoverer is the prophet. 

The means, however, in which the whole force of intellect concentrates 
itself is the form of the actual, which is abstracted from vision by speech, and of 
which not every waking-consciousness can discern the quintessence — the 
conceptual circumscription, the communicable law, name, number Hence 
every conjuration of the deity is based on the knowledge of its real name and 
the use of rites and sacraments, known and available only to the initiated, of 
which the form must be exact and the words correct. This applies not merely 
to primitive magic, but just as much to our physical (and particularly our 
medical) technique. It is for this reason that mathematics have a character of 
sanctity and are regularly the product of a religious milieu (Pythagoras, 
Descartes, Pascal), that there is a mysticism of sacred numbers (3» 7» 

1 Sec p. X 5 

* The distinction between the two is one of imer form. A sacrifice made by Socrates is at bot- 
tom a prayer, and generally the Classical sacrifice is to be looked upon as a prayer m bodily form. 
the ejaculated prayer of the criminal, on the contrary, is a sacrifice to which fear drives him 
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every religion,^ and that Ornament (of which cult-architccturc is the highest 
form) is essentially number felt as shape. It is rigid, compelling forms, ex- 
pression-motives and communication-signs ^ that the microcosm employs in the 
world of waking-consciousness to get into touch with the macrocosm. In 
sacerdotal technique they are called precepts, and m scientific, laws — but 
both are really name and number, and primitive man would discover no differ- 
ence between the magic wherewith the priests of his villages command the 
dxmons and that wherewith the civilized technician commands his machines. 

The first, and perhaps the only, outcome of man's will-to-understanding is 
faith I believe’ * is the great word against metaphysical fear, and at the same 
time it is an avowal of love. Even though one’s researches or accumulation of 
knowledge may culminate in sudden illumination or conclusive calculation, 
yet all one’s own sense and comprehension would be meaningless unless there 
were set up along with it an inward certainty of a ‘"something” which as 
other and alien ts — and is, moreover, exactly under the ascertained shape — 
in the concatenation of cause and effect. The highest intellectual possession, 
therefore, known to man as a being of speech-deduced thought, is the 
firm and hard-won belief in this something, withdrawn from the courses of 
time and destiny, which he has separated out by contemplation and labelled 
by name and number. But what that something is remains in the last analysis 
obscure. Was it the something of secret logic of the universe that was touched, 
Of only a silhouette? And all the struggle and passion starts afresh, and anxious 
investigation directs itself upon this new doubt, which may well turn to despair. 
He needs m his intellectual bormg of belief a final something attainable by 
thought, an end of dissection that leaves no remainder of mystery. The corners 
and pockets of his world of contemplation must all he illuminated — nothing 
less will give him his release. 

Here belief passes over into the knowledge evoked by mistrust, or, more 
accurately, becomes belief in that knowledge For the latter form of the under- 
standing is radically dependent upon the former, it is posterior, more artificial, 
more questionable. Further, religious theory — that is, the contemplation 
of the believer — leads to priestly practice, but scientific theory, on the con- 
trary, liberates itself by contemplation from the technical knowledge of every day 
Iife.^ The firm belief that is bred by illuminations, revelations, sudden deep 
glimpses, can dispense with critical work But critical knowledge presupposes 
the belief that its methods will lead to just that which is desired — that is, 
not to fresh imaginings, but to the “actual.” History, however, teaches that 
doubt as to belief leads to knowledge, and doubt as to knowledge (after a 
period of critical optimism) back again to belief As theoretical knowledge 

1 And herein philosophy differs not m the least from soil-sprung folk-beheh Thmfc of Kant’s 
category-table with its 3 X 4 units, of Hegel’s method, of lambiichus’s mads 

*Sccp IB 

* Cf. p. t 
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frees itself from confiding acceptance, it is marching to self-destruction, after 
which what remains is simply and solely technical experience. 

Belief, in its primitive, unclear condition, acknowledges superior sources 
of wisdom by which things that man’s own subtlety could never unravel are 
more or less manifest — such as prophetic words, dreams, oracles, sacred 
scriptures, the voice of the deity The critical spirit, on the contrary, wants, 
and believes itself able, to look into everything for itself It not only mistrusts 
alien truths, but even denies their possibility Truth, for it, is only knowledge 
that It has proved for itself But if pure ciiticism creates its means out of itsdf 
solely, It did not long go unperceived that this position assumed the reality of 
the result, ommbus duhtandum is a proposition that is incapable of being 
actualized It is apt to be forgotten that critical activity must rest upon a 
method^ and the possibility of obtaining this method in turn by the way of 
criticism IS only apparent For, in reality, it follows from the momentary dis- 
position of the thought * That is, the results of criticism themselves are de- 
termined by the basic method, but this in turn is determined by the stream of 
being which carries and perfuses the waking-consciousness The belief in a 
knowledge that needs no postulates is merely a mark of the immense naivete of 
rationalist periods, A theory of natural science is nothing but a historically 
older dogma in another shape And the only profit from it is that which 
life obtains, in the shape of a successful technique, to which theory has provided 
the key. It has already been said that the value of a working hypothesis resides 
not in its '‘correctness’’ but in its usableness. But discoveries of another sort, 
findings of insight, “Truths” in the optimistic sense, cannot be the outcome 
of purely scientific understanding, since this always presupposes an existing 
view upon which its critical, dissecting activity can operate, the natural 
science of the Baroque is one continuous dissection of the religious world-pic- 
ture of the Gothic, 

The aim of faith and science, fear and curiosity, is not to experience life, 
but to know the world-as-nature Of world-as-history they arc the express 
negation. But the secret of waking-consciousness is a twofold one, two fear- 
born, causally ordered pictures arise for the inner eye — the ‘‘outer world’* 
and as its counter-image the “inner world,” In both are true problems, and 
the waking-consciousness is not only a look-out, but is very busy within its 
own domains as well The Numen out there is called God, in here Soul. By 
the critical understanding the deities of the believer’s vision are transmuted 
in thought into mechanical magnitudes referable to its world, but their essence 
and kernel remain the same — Classical matter and form, Magfan light and 
darkness, Faustian force and mass — and its mode is ever the same dissection 

^ A.nd even so the thought has a different disposition according as it is primitive or cultured, 
Chinese, Indian, Classical, Magian, or Western, and even German, English, or French, In the last 
resort, there arc not even two individ^xals with exactly the same method. 
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of the primitive soui-belief, and its end is ever the same, a predeurmmd result. 
The physics of the withm is called systematic psychology and it discovers m 
man, if it is Classical science, thing-like sonl-pam (wDs, dv^os, ewidv/^la'); if 
Magian, souUsubsPance (ruach, nephesh), if Faustian, soul-forces (thinking, feel- 
ing, willing). These arc the shapes that religious meditation, m fear and in 
love, then follows up m the causal relations of guilt, sm, pardon, conscience, 
reward, and punishment 

Being IS a mystery that, as soon as faith and science turn their attention to 
It, illudes them into fateful error Instead of the cosmic itself being reached 
(which IS completely outside the possibilities of the active wakmg-conscious- 
ness) the sensible mobility of body in the field of the eye, and the conceptual 
image of a mcchanicai-causal chain abstracted therefrom, are subjected to 
analysis But real life ts hd^ not cognised Only the Tmeless is true. Truths lie 
beyond history and life, and vice versa life is something beyond all causes, 
effects, and truths Criticism in both cases, critique of waking-consciousness 
and critique of being, arc contrary to happening and alien to life. But in the 
first case the application of a critique is entirely justified by the critical intention 
and the inner logic of the object that is referred to, in the second case it is not. 
It follows that the distinction between faith and knowledge, or feai and curi- 
osity, or revelation and criticism, is not, after all, the ultimate distinction. 
Knowledge is only a late form of belief. But belief and life, love springing from 
the secret fear of the world, and love springing from the secret hate of the sexes, 
knowledge of inorganic and sense of organic logic. Causes and Destinies — 
this is the deepest opposition of ail And here we distinguish men, not ac- 
cording to what their modes of thinking are — religious or critical — not 
according to the objects of their thought, but according to whether they are 
thinkers (no matter about what) or doers. 

In the realm of doing the waking-consciousness takes charge only when it 
becomes technique. Religious knowledge, too, is power — man is not only 
ascertaining causations, but handling them. He who knows the secret rela- 
tionship between microcosm and macrocosm commands it also, whether the 
knowledge has come to him by revelation or by eavesdropping Thus the 
magician and conjuror is truly the Taboo-man He compels the deity through 
sacrifice and prayer, he practises the true rites and sacraments because they are 
causes of inevitable results, and whosoever knows them, him they must serve. 
He reads in the stars and in the sacred books; in his power lies, timeless and 
immune from all accident, the causal relation of sin and propitiation, repentance 
and absolutions, sacrifice and grace. His chain of sacred origins and results 
makes him himself a vessel of mysterious power and, therefore, a cause of new 
effects, ID which one must have faith before one may have them imparted. 

From this starting-point we can understand (what the European-Ametican 
world of to-day has wcilnigh forgotten) the ultimate meaning of religious 
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ethics, Moral. It is, wherever true and strong, a relation that has the full import 
of rMal act and practice, it is (to use Loyola s phrase) '"extremum spmtuak,*" 
performed before the deity/ who is to be softened and conjured thereby ** What 
shall I do to be saved^’’ This “what?" is the key to the understanding of all 
real moraL In its deeps there is ever a “wherefore" and a “why," even in the 
case of those few sublimate philosophers who have imagined a moral that is 
“for Its own sake" — confessing in the very phrase that deep down they feel a 
“wherefore," even though but a sympathetic few of their own kind can appre- 
ciate It There ts only causal moral — that is, ethical technique — on the back- 
ground of a convinced metaphysic 

Moral is a conscious and planned causality of the conduct, apart from all 
particulars of actual life and character, something eternal and universally 
valid, not only without time, but hostile to time and for that very reason 
“true." Even if mankind did not exist, moral would be true and valid — this 
IS no mere conceit, but an expression of the ethical inorganic logic of the 
world conceived as system that has actually been used. Never would the 
philosopher concede that it could have a historical evolution and fulfilment 
Space denies Time, true moral is absolute, eternally complete and the same 
In the depths of it there is ever a negation of life, a refraining and renunciation 
carried to the point of askesis and death itself Negation is expressed in its very 
phrases — religious moral contains prohibitions, not precepts. Taboo, even 
where it ostensibly affirms, is a list of disclaimers To liberate oneself from the 
world of fact, to evade the possibilities of Destiny, always to look upon the 
race in oneself as the lurking enemy — nothing but hard system, doctrine, and 
exercise will give that. No action must be causal or impulsive — that is, left 
to the blood — everything must be considered according to motives and results 
and “carried out" according to orders Extreme tension of awareness is re- 
quired lest we fall into sin First of all things, continence in what pertains to 
the blood, love, marriage. Love and hate in mankind are cosmic and evil; 
the love of the sexes is the very polar opposite of timeless love and fear of God, 
and therefore it is the prime sin, for which Adam was cast forth from paradise 
and burdened man with the heritage of guilt. Conception and death define the 
life of the body in space, and the fact that it is the that is in question makes 
the former sm and the latter punishment o-ijjua (the Classical body a 

graved was the confession of the Orphic religion. iEschylus and Pindar com- 
prehended Being as a reproach, and the saints of all Cultures feel it as an impiety 
that has to be killed off by askesis or (what is nearly related thereto) orgiastic 
squandering. Action, the field of history, the deed, heroism, delight in battle 
and victory and spoil, arc evil. For in them the pulse of cosmic being knocks 
on the door too loudly and disturbingly for contemplativeness and thought. 

^ Anatole France’s story Lf Jm$hur de t^otre Dame is something deeper than a beautiful 
fancy, — Tf, 
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A morfholo^ of nltgiom history^ therefore, is a task that the Faustian spirit 
alone could ever formulate, and one that it is only now, at this present stage of 
Its development, fit to deal with. The problem is enunciated, and wc must dare 
the effort of getting completely away from oar own convictions and seeing before 
us everything indifferently as equally alien And how hard it is ^ He who un- 
dertakes the cask must possess the strength not merely to imagine himself in an 
illusory detachment from the truths of his world-understanding illusory 
even to one for whom truths are just a set of concepts and methods — but 
actually to penetrate his own system physiognomicaJly to its very last cells 
And even then is it possible, m a single language, which structurally and 
spiritually carries the whole metaphysical content of its own Culture, to capture 
transmissible ideas of the truths of other-tongued men? 

There is, to begin with, over the thousands of years of the first age,^ the 
colourless throng of primitive populations, which stand fearfully agape m the 
presence of the chaotic environment, whose enigmas continually weigh upon 
them, for no man amongst them is able logically to master it Lucky m com- 
parison with them is the animal, yrho is awake and yet not thinking An 
animal knows fear only from case to case, whereas early man trembles before the 
whole world Everything inside and outside him is dark and unresolved. The 
everyday and the daemonic are tangled together without clue and without rule. 
The day is filled with a frightened and painful religiousness, in which it is rare 
to find even the suggestion of a religion of confidence — for from this elemen- 
tary form of the world-fear no way leads to the understanding love. Every 
stone on which a man stumbles, every tool that he takes m his hand, every insect 
buzzing past him, food, house, weather, all can be dsemonic; but the man be- 
lieves in the powers that lurk 10 them only so long as he is frightened or $0 long 
as hs uses them — there are quite enough of them even so But one can love 
something only if one believes m its contmued existence Love presupposes the 
thought of a world-order that has acquired stability. Western research has 
been at great pains, not only to set m order individual observations gathered 
from all parts of the world, but to arrange them according to assumed gradations 
that *Tead up” from animism (or other beginnings, as you please) to the be- 
liefs that it holds itself Unfortunately, it is one particular religion that has 
provided the values of the scheme, and Chinese or Greeks would have built 
It quite differently. In reality no such gradation, leading a general human 
evolution up to one goal, exists Primitive man’s chaotic world-around, born 
of his discontinuous understanding of separate moments and yet full of impres- 
sive meaning, is always something grown-up, self-complete, and closed off, 
often with chasms and terrors of deep metaphysical premonition. Always 
it contains a system, and it matters little whether this is partially abstracted 
from the contemplation of the light-world or remains wholly within it. Such 

' See p 33. ^ 
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a world-picture does not “progress’*, nor is it a fixed sum of particulars from 
which this one and that one ought to be (though usually they are) picked out 
for comparison irrespective of time, land, and people In reality they form a 
<?/ orgamc rehgtons^ which, all over the world, possessed (and, where they 
linger, still possess) proper and very significant modes of originating, growing, 
expanding, and fading out, and a well-established specific character in point of 
structure, style, tempo, and duration. The religions of the high Cultures arc 
not developed from these, but different They he clearer and more intellectual 
in the light, they know what understanding love means, they have problems 
and ideas, theories and techniques, of strict intellect, but the religious symbol- 
ism of everyday light they know no more The primitive religiousness pene- 
trates everything, the later and individualized religions are self-contained 
form-worlds of their own. 

All the more enigmatic, therefore, are the “pre-’* periods of the grand 
Cultures, still primitive through and through, and yet more and more distinctly 
anticipating and pointing in a definite direction. It is just these periods, of 
some centuries* duration, that ought to have been accurately examined and com- 
pared amongst themselves and for themselves In what shape docs the coming 
phenomenon prepare itself? In the case of the Magian religions the threshold 
period, as we have seen, produced the type of the Prophetic religion, which 
led up to the Apocalyptic How comes it that this particular form is more 
deeply grounded lo the essence of this particular Culture? Or why is it that the 
Mycenaean prelude of the Classical is filled from one end to the other with 
imaginings of beast-formed deities? ^ They are not the gods of the warriors 
up in the megaron of the Mycenaean castle, where soul- and ancestor-worship 
was practised with a high and noble piety evidenced still in the monuments, 
but the gods of down below, the powers believed in in the peasant’s hut The 
great menlike gods of the Apollinian religion, which must have arisen about 
iioo out of a mighty religious upheaval, bear traces of their dark past on all 
sides. Hardly one of these figures is without some cognomen, attribute, or 
telltale transformation-myth indicative of its origin. To Homer Hera is in- 
variably the cow-eyed, Zeus appears as a bull, and the Poseidon of the Thelpusan 

^ Was It that highly ctvihzcd Crete, the outpost of Egyptian modes of thought, afforded a 
pattern (see p 87)^ But, after all, the numerous local and tribal gods of the primitive Thmitc time 
(before 3000), which fcprc*.cntcd the numma of particular bcast-gmr^, were essentially different 
in meaning The more po-^verful the Egyptian deity of this prclimmary period is, the more par- 
ticular individual spirits C^) and individual souls he possesses, and these hide and lurk in 
the various animals — Bastet in the cat, Scchmct m the lion, Hathor m the cow, Mur in the vul- 
ture (hence the human-formed ka that figures behind the beast-head in the figures of the gods) — 
making of this earliest world-picture a very abortion of monstrous fear, filling it with powers which 
rage against man even after his death and which only the greatest sacrifices avail to placate The 
union of the North and the South lands was rcpicsctitcd by the common veneration of the Horus- 
falcon, whose first ka resided m the Pharaoh of the time Cf Eduard Meyer, d Alt , I, §§ xSi, 
ct seq [Sec also Morct and Davy Dn clans aux empires and Motet" Le Ntl tt la timhsamn egypttemi 
(available in English translations) — Tr j 
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‘gend as a horse Apoilo comes to be the name for countless primitive numina, 
□w he was wolf (Lycasus) like the Roman Mars, now dolphin (Delphinms), 
ad now serpent (the Pythian Apollo of Delphi), A serpent, too, is the form 
f Zeus Meilichios on Attic gravc-ieiicfs and of Asclepios, and of the Furies even 
1 iEschylus, ^ and the sacred snake kept on the Acropolis was interpreted as 
richthonios In Arcadia the horse-headed figure of Demeter in the temple of 
higalia was still to be seen by Pausanias; the Arcadian Artemis-Callisto 
ppears as a she-bear, but in Athens too the pucstesses of Artemis Brauronia 
rctc called arktot'* (bears) - Dionysus — now a bull, now a stag — and Pan 
‘tamed a certain beast-element to the end Psyche (like the Egyptian corporal- 
>ul, bat) IS the soul-bird And upon ail this supervened the innumerable semi- 
nimal figures like sirens and centaurs that completely fill up the Early Classical 
ature-picture ® 

But what are the features, now, of the primitive religion of Merovingian 
mes that foreshadow the mighty uprising of the Gothic that was at hand? 
hat both are ostensibly the same religion, Christianity, proves nothing when 
re consider the entire difference in their deeps For (we must be quite clear in 
ur own mind on this) the primitive character of a religion docs not lie m its 
‘ock of doctrines and usages, but in the specific spirituality of the mankind 
biat adopts them and feels, speaks, and thinks with them The student has to 
imiliarizc himself with the fact that primitive Christianity (more exactly, the 
arly Christianity of the Western Church) has twice subsequently become the 
xpression- vehicle of a primitive piety, and therefore itself a primitive religion 
~ namely, in the Celcic-Germanic West between 500 and 900, and in Russia up 
a this day Now, how did the world mirror itself to these “converted” 
imds? Leaving out of account some few clerics of, say, Byzantine education, 
.^hat did one actually think and imagine about these ceremonies and dogmas, 
►ishop Gregory of Tours, who, we must remember, represents the highest 
itclicctual outlook of his generation, once lauded the powder rubbed from a 
xint*s tombstone in these words* “O divine purgative, superior to all doctors* 
xipes, which cleanses the belly like scammony and washes away all stams 
’om our conscience!” For him the death of Jesus was a crime which filled him 
nth indignation, but no more, the Resurrection, on the contrary, which 
overed before him vaguely, he felt deep down as an athletic tour de force that 
camped the Messiah as the grand wizard and so legitimated him as the true 
aviouf Of any mystic meaning in the story of the Passion he has not an 
nklmg 

^ Eumentdes, x %6 

** Moreover, in the full maturity of Athens, every little girl of the upper classes was consecrated 
5 a bear to this Artcrais — Tr, 

* For further information the reader may consult the articles “Dcmeter/' etc, m the Emjf, 
Wr , XI cd , and, for a suggestive introduction m the fewest possible words, Dr, Jane HarrisonV 
amphiet, Myths Gretce and Rmf — Tr 

* Bcrnoulit, Du Halt^en dtr lAtrowtnger (1900) — a good Account of this primitive religion. 
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In Russia the conclusions of the ‘‘Synod of a Hundred Chapters,” of 1551, 
evidence a wholly primitive order of belief. Shaving of the beard and wrong 
handling of the cross both figure here as deadly sins — they were affronts to 
the daemons The “Synod of Antichrist,” of 1667, Jed to the vast secession of 
the Raskol movement, because thenceforward the sign of the cross was to be 
made with three fingers instead of two, and the name “Jesus” was to be pro- 
nounced “Yissus” instead of “Issus” — whereby, for the strict believer, the 
power of this magic over the daemons would be lost ^ But this effect of fear is, 
after all, not the only one nor even the most potent Why is it that the Merovin- 
gian period shows not the slightest trace of that glowing inwardness and 
longing to sink into the metaphysical that suffuses the Magian seed-time of 
Apocalyptic and the closely analogous period of the Holy Synod (17x1-1917) m 
Russia^ What was it that from Peter the Great’s time on led all those martyr- 
sects of the Raskolniki to celibacy, poverty, pilgrimage, self-mutilation, and 
asceticism in its most fearful forms, and in the seventeenth century had driven 
thousands, m religious frenzy, to throw themselves en masse into the flames? 
The doctrines of the Chlysti, with their “Russian Christs” (of whom seven 
arc counted so fat), the Dukhobors with their Book of Life, which they use as 
their Bible and hold to contain psalms of Jesus orally transmitted, the Skoptsi 
with their ghastly mutilation-precepts — manifestations, one and all, of some- 
thing without which Tolstoi, Nihilism, and the political revolutions ate in- 
comprehensible ^ — how is it that in comparison the Frankish period seems so 
dull and shallow? Is it that only Aramaeans and Russians possess religious 
genius — and, if so, what have wc to expect of the Russia that is to come, now 
that (|ust in the decisive centuries) the obstacle of scholarly orthodoxy has 
been destroyed 


III 

Primitive religions have something homeless about them, like the clouds 
and the wind The mass-souls of the proto-pcopies have accidentally and 
fugitively condensed into one being, and accidental, therefore, is and remains 
the “where” — which is an “anywhere” -—of the linkages of waking-con- 
sciousness arising from the fear and defensiveness that spread over them. 
Whether they stay or move on, whether they alter or not, is immaterial so far 
as concerns their inward significance. 

From life of this order the high Cultures are separated by a deep soil-bound- 
ncss. Here there is a mother-landscape behind all expression-forms, and /ust 
as the State, as temple and pyramid and cathedral, must fulfil their history there 
where their idea originated, so too the great religion of every Springtime is 

^ For an account of Russian sectarian movements see A P. Stanley, Htst of th Eastern Church 
for a summary, Bmy Brtt , XI cd , Vol. XXIII, p 886 — Tr 

* Kattcnbusch, Lehrb d vgl Konfesstonsk , I (1891), pp 134, ct seq , N P. Milyukov, Shax* 
russ Kalturg (1901) II, pp. 104, ct ^cq. 
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sound by ail the roots of its being to the land over which its world-image has 
isen. Sacral practices and dogmas may be earned far and wide, but their 
nner evolution stays spellbound in the place of their birth. It is simply an 
mpossibility that the slightest trace of evolution of Classical city-cults should 
)e found in Gaul, or a dogmatic advance of Faustian Christianity m America. 
Vhatever disconnects itself from the land becomes rigid and hard. 

It begins, m every case, like a great cry. The dull confusedness of terror and 
[cfence suddenly passes into a pure awakening of inwardness that blossoms up, 
vholly plantwise, from mother earth, and sees and comprehends the depth of 
he light-world with om outlook. Wherever introspcctivencss exists as a living 
ense, this change is felt and welcomed as an inward rebirth In this moment 
- never earlier, and never (at least with the same deep intensity) later — it 
raverses the chosen spirits of the time like a grand light, which dissolves all 
jar in blissful love and lets the invisible appear, all suddenly, in a metaphysical 
idiance 

Every Culture actualizes here its prime symbol. Each has its own sort 
f love — we may call it heavenly or metaphysical as we choose — with 
rhich It contemplates, comprehends, and takes into itself its godhead, and 
^hich remains to every other Culture inaccessible or unmeaning Whether the 
^orld be something set under a domed light-cavern, as it was for Jesus and his 
)mpanions, or just a vanishingly small bit of a star-filled infinity, as Giordano 
runo felt it, whether the Orphics take their bodily god into themselves, or 
le spirit of Plotinus, soaring in ecstasy, fuses m henosis with the spirit of God, 

* St. Bernard in his “mystic union’' becomes one with the operation of infinite 
jity — the deep urge of the soul is governed always by the prime symbol of the 
irticular Culture and of no other. 

In the Vth Dynasty of Egypt (z68o--i54o), which followed that of the great 
rramid-bmlders, the cult of the Horus-falcon, whose ha dwelt m the reigning 
onarch, faded. The old local cults and even the profound Thot religion 

< Hermopohs fell into the background The sun-religion of Re appears. 

( ut from his palace westward every king erects a Re-sanctuary by his tomb- 
1 mple, the latter a symbol of a life directional from birth to sarcophagus- 

< amber, the former a symbol of grand and eternal nature. Time and Space, 

1 mg and waking-bemg. Destiny and sacred Causality are set face to face in 
1 is mighty twin-creation as in no other architecture in the world. To both a 
c vered way leads up; that to the Re is accompanied by reliefs figuring the 
j wer of the sun-god over the plant and animal worlds and the changings of 
s isons. No god-image, no temple, but only an altar of alabaster adorns the 
r ghty terrace on which at day-break, high above the land, the Pharaoh ad- 
^ nces out of the darkness to greet the great god who is rising up m the East.^ 

^ Borcharclt, 'Rfibdhgtum d(s Nmosirri, I Pharaoh is no longer an incarnation of 

g Ihead, and not yet, as the theology of the Middle Kingdom was to make him, the son of Rc, 
n , withstanding all earthly greatness, he is small, a servant, »s he stands before the god 
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priesthood, with the result that the Classical cities, when they arose, were 
intellectually dominated by a knightly and not a religious literature The 
original doctrines of this religion, which out of opposition to Homer linked 
themselves with the (probably) still older name of Orpheus, were never written 
down. 

All the same, they existed. Who knows what and how much is hidden be- 
hind the figures of Caichas and Tiresias? A mighty upheaval there must have 
been at the beginning of this Culture, as at that of others — an upheaval extend- 
ing from the ^gean Sea as far as Etruria — but the Iliad shows as few signs of it 
as the Jays of the Nibelungs and of Roland show of the inwardness and mysticism 
of Joachim of Flons, St Francis, and the Crusades, or of the inner fire of that 
of Thomas of Celano, which would probably have excited mirth at a 
thirteenth-century court of love Great personalities there must have been to 
give a mystical-metaphysical form to the new world-outlook, but we know 
nothing of them and it is only the gay, bright, easy side of it that passed into 
the song of knightly halls Was the “ Trojan War a feud, or was it also a 
Crusade? What is the meaning of Helen? Even the Fall of Jerusalem has been 
looked at from a worldly point of view as well as from a spiritual. 

In the nobles* poetry of Homer, Dionysus and Demeter, as priests’ gods, are 
unhonoured ^ But even in Hesiod, the herdsman of Ascra, the enthusiast- 
searcher inspired by his folk-beliefs, the ideas of the great early time are not to 
be found pure, any more than m Jakob Bohme the cobbler ^ That is the second 
difficulty. T/&(? early religions, too, were the possession of a class, and neither 
accessible to nor understandable by the generality, the mysticism of earliest 
Gothic, too, was confined to small elect circles, sealed by Latin and the diffi- 
culty of Its concepts and figures, and neither nobility nor peasantry had any 
distinct idea of its existence. And excavation, therefore, important as it is in 
respect of the Classical country-faiths, can tell us as little about the Early 
Classical religion as a village church can tell us about Abelard or Bonaven- 
tura 

But .^Eschylus and Pindar, at any rate, were under the spell of a great priestly 
tradition, and before them there were the Pythagoreans, who made the Demeter- 
cult their centre (thereby indicating where the kernel of that mythology is to 
be sought), and earlier still were the EJeusinian Mysteries and the Orphic 
reformation of the seventh century; and, finally, there are the fragments of 
Pherecydes and Epimenides, who were not the first but the last dogmatists of a 
theology in reality ancient The idea that impiety was a heritable sin, visited 
upon the children and the children’s children, was known to Hesiod and Solon, 
as well as the doctrine (Apollinian also) of “Hybris ’* ^ Plato, however, as an 

^ And because they were the gods of the eternal peasant, they outlived the Olympians 

® Even though Hesiod is two centuries nearer to the source of his Culture than the German 
mystic IS to that of our own See the article “Bochmc,” 'Emy Bnt , XI cd, — Tr. 

® Insolent prosperity tempting Nemesis — Tr. 
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)rphic opponent of the Homeric conception of life, sets forth very ancient 
octrines of hell and the judgment of the dead m his Phado. We know the 
-emendous formula of Orphism, the Nay of the mysteries that answered the 
ea of the agon, which arose, certainly by 1100 at latest, as a protest of Waking- 
onsciousness against Being — crwMa that splendid Classical body a grave f 
[ere man is no longer feehng himself as a thing of breeding, strength, and 
lovement; he knows himself and is terrified by what he knows Here begins 
le Classical askesis, which by strictest rites and expiations, even by voluntary 
ucide, seeks deliverance from this Euclidean body-being It is an entirely 
roneous interpretation of the Pre-Socratics to suppose that it was from the 
iew-pomt of enlightenment that they spoke dgaiast Homer It was as ascettes 
lat they did so These ** contemporaries” of Descartes and Leibniz were 
-ought up in the strict traditions of the old great Orphism, which were as 
ithfully preserved in the almost claustrai meditation-schools — old and famous 
3ly places — as Gothic Scholasticism was treasured in the wholly intellectual 
iiversities of the Baroque, From the self-immolation of Empedocles the line 
ins straight forward to the suicide of the Roman Stoic, and straight back to 
Orpheus.” 

Out of these last surviving traces, however, an outline of the Early Classical 
ligion emerges bright and distinct Just as all Gothic inwardness directed 
self upon Mary, Queen of Heaven and Virgin and Mother, so in that moment 
' the Classical World there arose a garland of myths, images, and figures 
ound Demeter, the bearing mother, around Gaia and Persephone, and also 
lonysus the begetter, chthonian ^ and phallic cults, festivals and mysteries of 
rth and death. All this, too, was characteristically Classical, conceived under 
le aspect of present corporeality. The Apollinian religion venerated body, 
LC Orphic rejected it, that of Dcmeter celebrated the moments of fertilization 
id birth, in which body acquired being. There was a mysticism that reverently 
)nourcd the secret of life, in doctrine, symbol, and mime, but side by side with 
there was orgiasm too, for the squandering of the body is as deeply and 
I Dsely akm to asceticism as sacred prostitution is to celibacy — both, all, are 
1 gallons of time It is the reverse of the Apollinian “halt!” that checks on 
] e threshold of Hybris, detachment is not kept, but flung away. He who has 
( penenced these things m his soul has *‘from being a mortal become a god.” 

those days there must have been great saints and seers who towered as far 
< *ove the figures of Heraclitus and Empedocles as the latter above the itinerant 
1 achers of Cynicism and Stoicism — things of this order do not happen name- 
1 jsly and impersonally. As the songs of Achilles and Odysseus were dying 
( iwn everywhere, a grand, strict doctrine arose at the famous old cult-places, 
i nysticism and scholasticism with developed educational methods and a secret 

^ The work of J J, Bachofen ifl this ficH has reccatfy been assembled in conccniratcd form under 
t title von Omdent und Qnmt C192.6) — Tr 
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oral tradition^ as in India But all that is buried, and the relics of the later 
times barely suffice to prove that it once existed 

By putting the knightly poetry and folk<ults quite aside, then, we can 
even now determine someth ing more of this (the) Classical religion But in doing 
so there is a third pitfall to be avoided — the opposing of Greek religion to 
Roman religion For m reality there was no such opposition 

Rome is only one of innumerable city-states that arose during the great 
epoch of colonization. It was built by Etruscans From the religious point 
of view It was re-created under the Etruscan dynasty of the sixth century, and 
It is possible indeed that the Capitolme group of deities, Jupiter, Juno, Mi« 
nerva — which at that time replaced the ancient trinity, Jupiter, Mars, Quinnus, 
of the * ‘ Numa* * religion — was in some way connected with the family cult of the 
Tarqums, in which case Minerva, as goddess of the city, is unmistakably a copy 
of Athene Polias.^ The cults of this single city are properly comparable only with 
those of individual Greek-speakmg cities of the same degree of maturity, say 
Sparta or Thebes, which were in nowise more colourful The little that in these 
latter discloses itself as generally Hellenic will also prove to be generally 
Italian. And as for the claim that the “Roman” religion is distinguished from 
that of the Greek city-states by the absence of myth — what is the basis of our 
knowledge on the point? Wc should know nothing at all of the great god-sagas 
of the Springtime if we had only the festival-calendar and the public cults of 
the Greek city-states to go upon, )ust as we should learn nothing of Jesus’s 
piety from the proceedings of the Council of Ephesus or of that of St. Francis 
from a church constitution of the Reformation. Menelaus and Helen were 
for the Laconian state-cult tree-dcities and nothing more The Classical myth 
derives from a period when the Poleis with their festivals and sacral constitu- 
tions were not yet in existence, when there was not only no Rome, but no 
Athens With the religious duties and notions of the cities which were 
eminently rational — it has no connexion at all. Indeed, myth and cult are 
even less in touch with one another in the Classical Culture than in others. 
The myth, moreover, is in no way a creation of the Hellenic culture-field as a 
whole — It is not “Greek” — but originated (like the stories of Jesus’s child- 
hood and the Grail legend) in this and that group, quite local, under pressure 
of deep inward stirrings For instance, the idea of Olympus arose in Thessaly 
and thence, as a common property of all educated persons, spread out to Cyprus 
and to Etruria, thus, of course, involving Rome Etruscan painting presupposes 
it as a thing of common knowledge, and therefore the Tarqums and their 

1 Wisbowa, Rehgton md Kuhus der Rmer, p 41. What has been said above (p 19 1) concerning 
the Talmudic religion applies also to the Etruscan religion by which all Italy — 1 e., no less than 
half of the Classical held — was so deeply influenced It lies outside the province of both the con- 
ventional “ClassicaT’ philologies and m consequence has been practically ignored, as compared 
with the Achaean and Done religions. In reality (as its tombs, temples, and myths prove), it forms 
witii them a single unit of spirit and /"volution 
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3urt must have been familiar with it Wc may attach any implications we 
[ease to "belief" (whatever that may mean) in this myth, the point is that 
ley will be as valid for Romans of the period of the Kings as for the inhabitants 
f Tegea or Corcyra 

That the pictures of Greek and Roman mythology that modern research has 
sveloped are quite dilFcrent from this is the result not of the facts, but of the 
^thods In the case of Rome (Mommsen) the festal calendar and the State 
ilts, in that of Greece the poetic literature, were taken as the starting-points, 
ppiy the "Latin" method which has led up to Wissowa's picture to the Greek 
ties, and the result is a wholly similar picture, as, for example, in Nilsson’s 
mchische Festen 

When this is taken into consideration, the Classical religion is seen to be a 
hole possessing an inner unity The grand god-legends of the eleventh cen- 
iry, which have the dew of Spring upon them, and m their tragic holiness 
mind us of Gethsemane, Raider’s death, and Francis, are the purest essence of 
theona," contemplation, a world-picture before the inner eye, and born of the 
>mmon inward awakening of a group of chosen souls from the world of 
iivalry.^ But the much later city-religions are wholly technique^ formal wor- 
up, and as such represent only one side (and a different side) of piety They 
e as far from the great myth as they are from the folk-belief They are con- 
rned neither with metaphysic nor with ethic, but only with the fulfilment of 
oral acts And, finally, the choice of cults by the several cities very often 
igmated, not, like the myth, from a single world-view, but from the accidental 
icestor- and family-cults of great houses, which (precisely as m the Gothic) 
ade their sacred figures the tutelary deities of the city and at the same time 
served to themselves the rights of celebrating and worshipping them In 
ome, for example, the Lupercalia in honour of the field-god Faunus were a 
‘ivilege of the Qumctii and Fabn 

The Chinese religion, of which the great "Gothic" period lies between 
,00 and 1100 and covers the rise of the Chou dynasty, must be treated with 
tremc care. In presence of the superficial profundity and pedantic enthusiasm 
Chinese thinkers of the Confucius and Lao-tse type — who were all born 
the ancun regme period of their state-world — it seems very hazardous to 
y to determine anything at all as to high mysticism and grand legends m the 
^ginning Nevertheless, such a mysticism and such legends must once have 
isted But It IS not from these over-rationaltzed philosophies of the great 
ties that we shall learn anything about them — as little as Homer can give 
m the Classical parallel, though for another reason. What should we know 

^ It IS immatenal whether or not Dionysus was “borrowed” from Thrace, ApoHo from Asia 
inor. Aphrodite from Phccnicia It Is the fact that out of the thousands of alien motives these 
rticiilar few were cho‘5en and combined in so splendid a unity that implies the fundamental newness 
the creation — just as does the Mary-cult of the Gothic, although m that case the whole form- 
Ltcrial was taken over from the East. 
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about Gothic piety if all its works had undergone the censorship of Puritans 
and Retioraiists like Locke, Rousseau, and WolfiF^ And yet we treat the Con- 
fucian close of Chinese inwardness as its beginning — if, indeed, we do not 
go farther and describe the syncretism of Han times as “ the” religion of China ’ 

We know nowadays that, contrary to the usual assumption, there was 
a powerful old-Chinese priesthood ^ We know that m the text of the Shu- 
King, relics of the ancient hero-sagas and god-myths were worked over 
rationalistically, and were thus able to survive, and similarly the Hou-li, 
Ngi-li, and Shi-King ® would still reveal a good deal more if only they were 
attacked with the conviction that there was in them something far deeper 
than Confucius and his like were capable of comprehending We hear of 
chthonian and phallic cults in early Chou times, of orgiastic rites in which 
the service of the gods was accompanied by ecstatic mass-dances, of mimic 
representations and dialogues between god and priestess, out of which probably 
(as m Greece) the Chinese drama evolved ^ And we obtain an inkling finally 
of why the luxuriant growth of early Chinese god-figures and myths was neces- 
sarily swallowed up in an emperor-mythology For not only all saga-emperors, 
but also most of the figures of the Hia and Shang dynasties before 1400 are — 
all dates and chronicles notwithstanding — nothing but nature transformed 
into history The origins of such a process lie deep in the possibilities of every 
young Culture ® Ancestor-worship ever seeks to gain power over the nature- 
dsemons All Homeric heroes, and Mmos and Theseus and Romulus, are gods 
become kings In the Hehand,^ Christ is about to become so, Mary is the 
crowned Queen of Heaven. It is the supreme (and perfectly unconscious) 
mode which enables men of breeding to venerate something — that is, for 
them, what is great must have breeding, race, must be mighty and lordly, the 
ancestor of whole families A strong priesthood is able to make short work of 
this mythology of Time, but it won through partially m the Classical and 
completely in China — exactly in proportion to the disappearance of the 
priestly element The old gods are now emperors, princes, ministers, and 
retainers, natural events have become acts of rulers, and onsets of peoples 
social enterprises Nothing could have suited the Confucians better Here 
was a myth which could absorb social-ethical tendencies to an indefinite ex- 

^ As in Dc Groot*s Unmrstsmus (1918), where, in fact, the systems of Taoists, Confucians, and 
Buddhists are handled without a qualm as the religions of China This amounts to the same as 
saying that the Classical religion dates from Caracalla 

2 Conrady, in Wassiljcw, Dte Erschltessung Chtnas (1909), p 2.3X, B Schindler, Vas Pnestertum 
tm alien Chma^ I (1919) 

3 The Shu-King or Canon of History is a collection of ancient annals, the Shi-King a canonical 
anthology of rhymed tales made by Confucius — Tr 

^ Conrady, Chtna^ p 5 

® Of which an outstanding example is the Edda — Tr 

6 See article “ Hcliand ' in Ency Bnt , XI edit , and works there referred to. A handy edition 
of the text IS included in the “ Reclam " senes, — Tr 
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tent, and all that was necessary was to expunge the traces of the original nature- 
myth 

To the Chinese wakmg-consciousness heaven and earth were halves of the 
macrocosm, without opposition, each a mirror-image of the other In this 
picture there was neither Magian dualism nor Faustian unity of active force. 
Becoming appears m the unconstrained reciprocal working of two principles, 
the yang and the ym, which were conceived rather as periodic than as polar. 
Accordingly, there are two souls m man, the kwet which corresponded with the 
ytn^ the earthly, the dark, the cold, and disintegrated with the body, and 
the s€n^ which is higher, light, and permanent ^ But, further, there are in- 
numerable multitudes of souls of both kinds outside man Troops of spirits 
fill the air and the water and the earth — all is peopled and moved by kweu and 
sens* The life of nature and that of man are in reality made out of the play of 
such units Wisdom, will, force, and virtue depend on their relationship 
Asceticism and orgusm, the knightly custom of hao, which requires the noble 
to revenge an impiety towards an ancestor even after centuries, and commands 
him never to survive defeat, - and the reasoning moral of the yen, which, 
according to the judgment of rationalism, followed from knowledge — all 
proceed from conceptions of the forces and possibilities of the kives and the sen. 

Ail this is concentrated in the basic word The conflict between the 

yang and theym m man is the rao of his life, the warp and woof of the spirit- 
swarms outside him are the tao of Nature The world possesses fao inasmuch as 
it possesses beat, rhythm, and periodicity It possesses li, tension, inasmuch as 
man knows it and abstracts from it fixed relationships for future use Time, 
Destiny, Direction, Race, History — all this, contemplated with the great 
world-embracing vision of the early Chou times, lies m this one word The 
path of the Pharaoh through the dark alley to his shrine is related to it, and so 
IS the Faustian passion of the third dimension, but tao is nevertheless far re- 
moved from any idea of the technical conquest of Nature The Chinese park 
avoids energetic perspective. It lays horizon behind horizon and, instead of 
pointing to a goal, tempts to wander The Chinese cathedral** of the early 
time, the Pi-Yung, with its paths that lead through gates and thickets, stairs 
and bridges and courts, has never the inexorable march of Egypt or the drive 
into depth of the Gothic. 

When Alexander appeared on the Indus, the piety of these three Cultures — 
Chinese, Indian, Classical — had long been moulded into the historylcss forms 
of a broad Taoism, Buddhism, and Stoicism But it was not long before the 
group of Magian religions arose in the region intermediate between the Classical 
and the Indian field, and it must have been at about the same time that the 

^ This idea differs essentially from that of the Egyptian duality of the spincual ka and the 
soul-bird baif and still more so from the Magian duality of soul-substanccs 

® O* Franke, Studten fur d Gmh der Konfu'rtumschm Dogmas (1910), p, loz 
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religious history of the Maya and Inca, now hopelessly lost to us, began 
A thousand years later, when here also ail was inwardly fulfilled and done with, 
there appeared on the unpromising soil of France, sudden and swiftly mount- 
ing, Germanic-Catholic Christianity It was in this case as in every other, 
whether the whole stock of names and practices came from the East, or whether 
thousands of particular details were deiived from primeval Germanic and Celtic 
feelings, the Gothic religion is something so new and unheard-of, something 
of which the final depths are so completely incomprehensible by anyone outside 
Its faith, that to contrive linkages for them on the historical surface is mean- 
ingless jugglery 

The mythic world that thereupon formed itself around this young soul, an 
integer of force, will, and direction seen under the symbol of Infinity, a stupen- 
dous action-mto-distancc, chasms of terror and of bliss suddenly opening up — 
It was all, for the elect of this early religiousness, something so entuely natural 
that they could not even detach themselves sufficiently to “know’* it as a unit. 
They lived in it. To us, on the contrary, who are separated from these ancestors 
by thirty generations, this world seems so alien and overpowering that we al- 
ways seek to grasp it m detail, and so misunderstand its wholeness and undivid- 
edness 

The father-godhead men felt as Force itself, eternal, grand, and ever-present 
activity, sacred causality, which could scarcely assume any form comprehensible 
by human eyes. But the whole longing of the young breed, the whole desire 
of this strongly coursing blood, to bow itself in humility before the meaning of 
the blood found its expression in the figure of the Virgin and Mother Mary, whose 
crowning in the heavens was one of the earliest motives of the Gothic art. 
She IS a light-figure, in white, blue, and gold, surrounded by the heavenly hosts. 
She leans over the new-born Child, she feels the sword in her heart, she stands 
at the foot of the cross, she holds the corpse of the dead Son. From the turn 
of the tenth century on, Petrus Damiani and Bernard of Clairvaux developed 
her cult, there arose the Ave Maria and the angelic greeting and later, among the 
Dominicans, the crown of roses Countless legends gathered round her figure.^ 
She is the guardian of the Church’s store of Grace, the Great Intercessor. 
Among the Franciscans arose the festival of the Visitation, amongst the English 
Benedictines C<^ven before iioo) that of the Immaculate Conception, which 
elevated her completely above mortal humanity into the world of light. 

But this world of purity, light, and utter beauty of soul would have been 
unimaginable without the counter-idea, inseparable from it, an idea that 
constitutes one of the maxima of Gothic, one of its unfathomable creations — 
one that the present day forgets, and deliberately forgets While she there sits 
enthroned, smiling in her beauty and tenderness, there lies in the background 
another world that throughout nature and throughout mankind weaves and 
* Reference may again be made to Yrjo Him, The Sacred Skme, — Tr 
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breeds iH, pierces, destroys, seduces — namely, the realm of the Devil It 
penetrates the whole of Creation, it lies ambushed everywhere. All around is an 
army of goblins, night-spints, witches, werewolves, all in human shape 
No man knows whether or not his neighbour has signed himself away to the 
Evil One No one can say of an unfolding child that it is not already a deviLs 
temptress An appalling fear, such as is perhaps only paralleled m the early 
spring of Egypt, weighs upon man Every moment he may stumble into the 
abyss There were black magic, and devils* masses and witches* sabbaths, 
night feasts on mountain-tops, magic draughts and charm-formulas. The 
Prince of Hell, with his relatives — mother and grandmother, for as his very 
existence denies and scorns the sacrament of marriage, he may not have wife or 
child — his fallen angels and his uncanny henchmen, is one of the most 
tremendous creations in ail religious history The Germanic Loki is hardly 
more than a preliminary hint of him Their grotesque figures, with horns, 
claws, and horses* hoofs, were already fully formed m the mystery plays of 
the eleventh century, everywhere the artist’s fancy abounded in them, and, 
right up to Durcr and Grunewald, Gothic painting is unthinkable without 
them. The Devil is sly, malignant, malicious, but yet m the end the powers 
of light dupe him He and his brood, bad-tempered, coarse, fiendishly inventive, 
arc of a monstrous imaginativeness, incarnations of hellish laughter opposed 
to the illumined smile of the Queen of Heaven, but incarnations, too, of Faustian 
world-humour ^ opposed to the panic of the sinner’s contrition. 

It IS not possible to exaggerate either the grandeur of this forceful, insistent 
picture or the depth of sincerity with which it was believed m. The Mary- 
myths and the Dcvil-myth formed themselves side by side, neither possible 
without the other. Disbelief m either of them was deadly sin. There was a 
Mary-cult of prayer, and a Devil-cuit of spells and exorcisms Man w^alked 
continuously on the thin ciust of the bottomless pit Life m this world is a 
ceaseless and desperate contest with the Devil, into which every individual 
plunges as a member of the Church Militant, to do battle for himself and to 
win his knight’s spurs The Church Triumphant of angels and saints in their 
glory looks down from on high, and heavenly Grace is the warrior’s shield in 
the battle. Maiy is the protectress to whose bosom he can fly to be comforted, 
and the high lady who awards the prizes of valour Both worlds have their 
legends, their art, their scholasticism, and their mysticism — for the Devil, 
too, can work miracles Characteristic of this alone among the religious 
Springtimes is the symbolism of colour — to the Madonna belong white and blue, 
to the Devil black, sulphur-yellow, and red. The saints and angels float in the 
aether, but the devils leap and crouch and the witches rustle through the night 
It IS the two together, light and night, which fill Gothic art with its indesenb- 

^ Consider, for example, the fantastic paintings of Hieronymus Bosch. Breughel’s similar 
humour, too, is unthinkable without the tradition of a rank-and-fiic of cvii creatures. — Tf 
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able inwardness — that, and not any “artistic” fancifulncss Every man 
knew the world to be peopled with angel and devil troops The light-encircled 
angels of Fra Angelico and the early Rhenish masters, and the grimacing things 
on the portals of the great cathedrals, nally filled the air Men saw them, felt 
their presence everywhere To-day we simply no longer know what a myth is, 
for It IS no mere xsthcacally pleasing mode of representing something to oneself, 
but a piece of the most lively actuality that mines every corner of the waking- 
consciousness and shakes the innermost structure of being. These creatures were 
about one all the time. They were glimpsed without being seen They were 
believed in with a faith that felt the very thought of proof as a desecration 
What we call myth nowadays, our litterateur’s and connoisseur’s taste for 
Gothic colour, is nothing but Aiexandrinism In the old days men did not 
“enjoy” it — behind it stood Death ^ 

For the Devil gained possession of human souls and seduced them into 
heresy, lechery, and black arts. It was war that was waged against him on 
earth, ^ and waged with fire and sword upon those who had given themselves 
up to him. It IS easy enough for us to-day to think ourselves out of such notions, 
but if we eliminate this appalling reality from Gothic, all that remains is mere 
romanticism It was not only the love-glowing hymns to Mary, but the cries 
of countless pyres as well that rose up to heaven Hard by the Cathedral were 
the gallows and the wheel. Every man lived m those days in the consciousness 
of an immense danger, and it was hell, not the hangman, that he feared Un- 
numbered thousands of witches genuinely imagined themselves to be so, they 
denounced themselves, prayed for absolution, and m pure love of truth confessed 
their night rides and bargains with the Evil One Inquisitors, m tears and com- 
passion for the fallen wretches, doomed them to the rack in order to save their 
souls That is the Gothic myth, out of which came the cathedral, the crusader, 
the deep and spiritual painting, the mysticism In its shadow flowered that 
profound Gothic blissfulness of which to-day we cannot even form an idea. 

In Carolingian times, all this was still strange and far. Charlemagne in the 
first Saxon Capitulary (787) put a ban on the ancient Germanic belief in were- 
wolves and night-gangers and as late as iizo it was condemned as an 

error in the decree of Burkard of Worms, But twenty years later it was only in 
a dilute form that the anathema reappeared in the Decretum GraUam, Caesarius 
of Heisterbach, already, was familiar with the whole devil-legend and in the 
Legenda Anna it is just as actual and as effective as the Mary-legends In 12.33, 
when the Cathedrals of Mainz and Speyer were being vaulted, appeared the bull 
Vox tn Rama^ by which the belief m Devil and witch was made canonical. 

1 So aho in the Classical, the Homeric figures were for educated people of Hellenistic times 
nothing but literature, representation, artistic motive Even for Plato’s period they were little 
more than this But in 1100 n c , Demetcr and Dionysus were a fearful actuality before which men 
CoUapsed. 

® The stern object of Roger Bacon’s science, see p 501, foot-note — Tr 
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St. Francis’s “ Hymn to the Sun ’ ’ had not long been written, and the Franciscans 
were kneeling in intimate prayer before Mary and spreading her cult afar, when 
the Dominicans armed themselves for battle with the Devil by setting up the 
Inquisition Heavenly love found its focus in the Mary-image, and eo tpso 
earthly love became akin to the Devil. Woman is Sin — so the great ascetics 
felt, as their fellows of the Classical, of China, and of India had felt The 
Devil rules only through woman The witch is the piopagator of deadly sin. 
It was Thomas Aquinas who evolved the repulsive theory of Incubus and 
Succuba Inward mystics like Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, 
developed a full metaphysic of the devilish 

The Renaissance had ever the strong faith of the Gothic at the back of its 
world-outlook When Vasan eulogized Cimabue and Giotto for returning to 
Nature as their teacher, it was this Gothic nature that he had in mind, a nature 
influenced m every nook by the encircling troops of angels and devils that stood 
there, ever threatening, m the light '‘Imitation” of Nature meant imitation 
of Its soul, not of its surface Let us be rid at last of the fable of a renewal of 
Classical “Antiquity ” Renaissance, Ktnascita, meant then the Gothic uplift 
from A.B 1000 onward,^ the new Faustian world-feeling, the new personal ex- 
perience of the Ego m the Infinite. For some individual spirits, no doubt, it 
meant a sentimental enthusiasm for the Classical (or what was thought to be 
the Classical), but that was a manifestation of taste, nothing more “ The 
Classical myth was entertainment-material, an allegorical play, through the 
thin veil of which men saw, no less definitely than before, the old Gothic 
actuality When Savonarola stood up, the antique trappings vanished from the 
surface of Florentine life m an instant It was all for the church that the Floren- 
tines laboured, and with conviction Raphael was the most deeply intimate 
of ail Madonna-painters A firm belief in the realm of Satan, and in deliverance 
from It through the saints, lay at the root of ail this art and literature, and 
every one of them, painters, architects, and humanists — however often the 
names of Cicero and Virgil, Venus and Apollo were on their lips — looked 
upon the burning of witches as something entirely natural and wore amulets 
against the devil. The writings of Marsilius Ficmus are full of learned dis- 
quisitions on devils and witches. Francesco della Mirandola wrote (in elegant 
Latin) his dialogue “ The Witch” m order to warn the fine intellects of hts circle 
against a danger ^ When Leonardo da Vmci, at the summit of the Renaissance, 

^ This is the real conclusion that emerges from Burdach’s ’Sieformatton^ Kenmssance, Humamsmus 
(1918) 

® In this connexion, it is important to observe that the education-movement of Humanism took 
into Its field modern Italian, Hebrew, etc , as well as the Classical ]vno\^ ledge A Dante professor- 
ship was founded m Florence ifl 1373 As for the Classical itself, side by side with .ill the enthusiasm 
we find a significant note in Boccaccio, who thanks Jesus Christ for a victory o\tr unbelief that has 
delivered up the enemy s camp to the victor's cn|oymcnt Burkhardc, l^emtssance, Vol 1 , p 2.61 
(Red am edition) — Tr 

^ Bczold, Htst Zeftsebr , 45, p 2.08. 
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was working upon his “Anna Selbdritt,**^ the “Witches’ Hammer” was 
being written m Rome (1487) m the finest Humanistic Latin It was thes^ that 
constitute the real myth of the Renaissance, and without them we shall never 
understand the glorious and truly Gothic force of this anti-Gothic movement ^ 
Men who did not feel the Devil very near at hand could not have created the 
Dtvtna Commedia or the frescoes of Orvieto® or the ccilmg of the Sistme 
Chapel. 

It was the tremendous background of this myth that awakened in the 
Faustian soul a feeling of what it was An Ego lost in Infinity, an Ego that was 
all force, but a force negligibly weak in an infinity of greater forces, ^ that was 
all will, but a will full of fear for its freedom Never has the problem of Free- 
will been meditated upon more deeply or more painfully Other Cultures have 
simply not known it But precisely because here Magian resignation was totally 
impossible — because that which thought was not an “it” or particle of an all- 
soul, but an individual, fighting Ego, seeking to maintain itself — every limi- 
tation upon freedom was felt as a chain that had to be dragged along through 
life, and life in turn was felt as a living death And if so — why? For whatl 
The result of this in-looking was that immense sense of guilt which runs 
throughout these centuries like one long, desperate lament The cathedrals rose 
evermore supplicatmgly to heaven, the Gothic vaulting became a joining of 
hands in prayer, and little comfort of light shone through the high windows 
into the night of the long naves The choking parallel -sequences of the church 
chants, the Latin hymns, tell of bruised knees and flagellations in the nocturnal 
cell For Magian man the world-cavern had been close and the heaven impend- 
ing, but for Gothic man heaven was infinitely far No hand seemed to reach 
down from these spaces, and all about the lone Ego the mocking Devil’s world 
lay in leaguer And, therefoie, the great longing of Mysticism was to lose 
created form (as Heinrich Sense said), to be rid of self and all things (Meister 
Eckart), to abandon selfness (Theologte deutscF)} And out of these longings there 
grew up an unending dogged subtilizing on notions which were ever more 
and more finely dissected to get at the “why,” and finally a universal cry for 
Grace — not the Magian Grace coming down as substance, but the Faustian 
Grace that unbinds the Will 

To be able to tvtll freely is, at the very bottom, the one gift that the Faustian 
soul asks of heaven. The seven sacraments of the Gothic, felt as one by Peter 
Lombard, elevated into dogma by the Lateran Council of 1115, and grounded 

^ Italian, “Anna Mcttcr.«a “ The reference js to the St. Anne of the Louvre and the Royal 
Academy Diploma Gallery, London — Tr 
2 Cf Voi I, p xp. — Tr 
® Fra Angelico and Luca Signorelli » Tr 

^ The sense of such a relativity led to a mathematic (the calculus) which is literally based on 
the ignoring of second- and third-order magnitudes — Tr 
^ See article ‘ Mysticism” in Enty. Brst , XI cd. — Tr 
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in mystical foundations by Thomas Aquinas, mean this and only this They 
accompany the unit soul from birth to death and protect it against the diabolical 
powers that seek to nest themselves in its will For to sell oneself to the Devil 
means to deliver up oni s mil to him The Church Militant on earth is the 
visible community of those who are enabled, by enjoyment of the sacraments, 
to Will. This certainty of free being is held to be guaranteed in the altar-sacra- 
ment, which accordingly suffers a complete change of meaning The miracle of 
the holy tranformatioo which takes place daily under the hands of the priest — 
the consecrated Host in the high altar of the cathedral, wherem the be- 
liever sensed the presence of him who of old sacrificed himself to secure for 
his own the freedom to wtll — called forth a sigh of relief of such depth and 
sincerity as we moderns can hardly imagine It was in thanksgiving, there- 
fore, that the chief feast of the Catholic Church, Corpus Christf , was founded in 
1164 ^ 

But more important still — and by far — was the essentially Faustian prime- 
sacrament of Contrition This ranks with the Mary-myth and the Devil-myth 
as the third great creation of the Gothic And, indeed, it is from this third 
chat the ocher two derive depth and meaning, it discloses the last secrets of 
this Culture's soul, and so sets it apart from all other Cultures The effect of the 
Magian baptism was to incorporate a man in the great consensus — the om great 
" it‘* of the divine spirit took up its abode m him as m the others, and thereafter 
resignation to all that should happen became his duty But in the Faustian 
contrition the sdea of prsonaUty was implicit It is not true that the Renaissance 
discovered personality^, what it did was to bring personality up to a brilliant 
surface, whereby it suddenly became visible to everyone Its birth is in Gothic; 
It IS the most intimate and peculiar property of Gothic, it is one and the same 
with Gothic soul. For this contrition is something that each one accomplishes 
for himself alone He alone can search his own conscience He alone stands 
rueful in the presence of the Infinite He alone can and must m confession un- 
derstand and put into words his own past And even the absolution that frees 
his Ego for new responsible action is personal to himself Baptism is wholly 
impersonal — one receives it because one is a man, not because one is thts man 
— but the idea of contrition presupposes that the value of every act depends 
uniquely upon the man who does it This is what differentiates the Western 
diama from the Classical, the Chinese, and the Indian This is what directs 
our legislation more and more with reference to the doer rather than to the deed, 

* After Its confirmation in 1 311, the character of this festival as one of popular joy became still 
more marked by its association with the nascent diama (see Ency Brit ^ XI ed , articles ‘'Corpus 
Chnsti,” ** Drama' , and Y Hirn, op cit , pp 244-5 — 

® Or even lediscovered it. For Classical man as a spint-fiJkd body is one amongst many quite 
mdependenr units, while Faustian man is a centre m the universe, which with its soul embraces tht 
whok But pcisonahey (individuality) means, not something separate (jmxelncsX but something 
single (stn^tges) 
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aod bases our primary ethical conceptions on individual doing and not typical 
behaviour. Faustian responsiblity instead of Magian rcsignedness, the in- 
dividual instead of the consensus, relief from, instead of submissiveness under, 
burdens — that is the difference between the most active and the most passive 
of ail sacraments, and at the back of it again lies the difference between the 
world-cavern and infinity-dynamics. Baptism is something done upon one. 
Contrition something done by oneself within oneself And, moreover, this 
conscientious searching of ooe*s own past is both the earliest evidence of, and 
the finest training for, the htstoncal sense of Faustian mankind There is no other 
Culture in which the personal life of the living man, the conscientious tracing 
of each feature, has been so important, for this alone has required the accounts 
to be rendered in words. If historical research and biography are characteristic 
of the spirit of the West from its beginnings, if both in the last resort are 
seJf-exammation and confession, if our lives are led with an assuredness and 
conscious reference to the historic background that nowhere else has been 
even imagined as possible or tolerable, if, lastly, we habitually look at 
history in terms of millennia, not rhapsodically or decoratively as in the 
Classical World and in China, but directionally and with the almost sacra- 
mental formula **Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner* ever in our minds — we 
have this sacrament of the Gothic Church, this continual unburdening of 
the Ego by htstoncal test and justification to thank for it Every confession 
is an autobiogiaphy This peculiar liberation of the will is to us so neces- 
sary that the refusal of absolution drives to despair, even to destruction 
Only he who senses the bliss of such an inward acquittal can comprehend the 
old name of the sacr amentum resurgentmm^ the sacrament of those who are risen 
again ^ 

When in this heaviest of decisions the soul is left to its own resources, 
something unresolved remains hanging over it like a perpetual cloud It may 
be said, therefore, that perhaps no institution m any religion has brought so 
much happiness into the world as this. The whole inwardness and heavenly 
love of the Gothic rests upon the certainty of full absolution through the power 
invested m the priest In the insecurity that ensued from the decline of this 
sacrament, both Gothic joy of life and the Mary-world of the light faded out. 
Only the DeviFs world, with its grim all-presen tness, remained And then, 
in place oFthe blissfulness irrecoverably lost, came the Protestant, and especially 

1 Hence it is that this sacrament has conferred a position of such immense power upon the West- 
ern priest He receives the personal confession, and speaU personally, in the name of the Infinite, 
the absolution, without which life would be unbearable. 

The notion of confession as a which was finally established m 1x15, first arose m England, 

whence came also the first confession-books (Penitential;*) In England, too, originated, the idea 
of the Immaculate Conception, and even the itdfa of the Papacy — at a time when Rome itself thought 
of it as a question of power and precedence It is evidence of the independence of Faustian Chris- 
tianity from Magian that its decisive ideas grew up in those remote parts of us field which lay 
beyond the Frankish Empire. 
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puritan, heroism, which could fight on, even hopeless, in a lost position- 
“ Auricular confession,*' said Goethe once, “ought never to have been taken 
from mankind ** Over the lands in which it had died out, a heavy earnestness 
spread itselL Ethic and costume, art and thought, took on the night-colour 
of the only myth that remained outstanding. Nothing is less sunlit than the 
doctrines of Kant. “Every man his own priest” is a conviction to which men 
could win through, but only as to that part of priesthood that involves duties, 
not as to that whtch possesses powers. No man confesses himself with the inward 
certainty of absolution. And as the need of the soul to be relieved of its past 
and to be redirected remained urgent as ever, all the higher forms of com- 
munication were transmuted, and in Protestant countries music and painting, 
letter-writing and memoirs, from being modes of description became modes of 
seif-denunciation, penance, and unbounded confession Even in Catholic regions 
too — in Pans above all — art as psychology set in as doubt in the sacrament 
of Contrition and Absolution grew. Outlook on the world was lost in ceaseless 
mme-warfare within the seif In lieu of the Infinite, contemporaries and de- 
scendants were called in to be priests and judges Peisonal art, m the sense that 
distinguishes Goethe from Dante, and Rembrandt from Michelangelo, was a 
substitute for the sacrament of confession It was, also, the sign that this 
Culture was already m the condition of a Late period ^ 

IV 

In all Cultures, Reformation has the same meaning — the bringing back of 
the religion to the purity of its original idea as this manifested itself in the great 


^ The immeasurable difference between the Faustian and the Russian souls is disclosed in certain 
word-sounds The Russian word for heaven is ‘'trydo,** which contains in its « a negative element. 
Western man looks up, the Russian looks horizontally into the broad plain The death-impulse, 
too, of the respective souls is distinguishable, m that for the West it is the passion of drive all-ways 
into infinite space, whereas for Russians it is an expressing and expanding of self {Stchmtausstfti), 
till in the man becomes identical with the boundless plain itself It fs thus that a Russian 
understands the words “man“ and “brother “ He secs even mankind as a plane The idea of a 
Russian’s being an astronomer! He docs not sec the stars at all, he sees only the horizon Instead 
of the vault he sees the down-hang of the heavens — something that somewhere combines with 
the plain to form the horizon For him the Copcrnican system, be it never so mathematical, is 
spiritually contemptible 

While our German '' Scheksar" rings like a trumpet call, Sud'hd" is a genuflection There is 
no room for the upstanding ’T” beneath this almost flat-roofed heaven That ** All are*risppnsthle for 
all'" — the “it” for the ‘it“ m this boundlessly extended plain — is the metaphysical fundament 
of all Dostoyevski s creation That is why Ivan Karamasov must name himself murderer although 
another had done the murder The criminal is the “unfortunate,” the “ wretch” — it is the utter 
negation of Faustian personal responsibility Russian mysticism has nothing of that upstnvmg 
inwardness of Gothic, of Rembrandt, of Beethoven, which can swell up to a heaven-storming jubi- 
lation — Its god IS not the azure depth up above Mystical Russian love is love of the plain, the 
love of brothers under equal pressure all along the earth, ever along and along, the love of the 
poor tortured beasts that wander on it, the love of plants — never of birds and clouds and stars 
The Russian " volyaf' our “will,” means principally non-compulsion, ixeedom not far something 
, but from something, and particularly freedom from compulsion to personal doing Free-will is 


i 
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centuries of the beginning In no Culture is this movement missing, whether 
we know about it, as m the case of Egy-pt, or not, as in that of China It means, 
further, that the city and with it the city-spirit are gradually freeing them- 
selves from the soul of the country-side, setting up in opposition to the latter's 
all-power and reconsidering the feelings and thoughts of the primitive pre-urban 
time with reference to its present self It was Destiny and not intellectual 
necessities of thought that led, in the Magian and Faustian worlds, to the 
budding-off of new religions at this point. We know to-day that, under 
Charles V, Luther was within an ace of becoming the reformer of the whole 
undivided Church 

For Luther, like all reformers m all Cultures, was not the first, but the last 
of a grand succession which led from the great ascetics of the open land to the 
city-priest Reformation is Gothic^ the accomplishment and the testament 
thereof- Luther’s chorale Etn feste Burg* does not belong to the spiritual 
lyrism of the Baroque There rumbles in it still the splendid Latin of the Dies 
ira. It IS the Church Militant’s last mighty Satan-song ^ Luther, like every 
reformer that had arisen since the year 1000, fought the Church not because it 
demanded too much, but because it demanded too little The great stream 
flows on from Cluny* through Arnold of Brescia, who preached return to 
Apostolic simplicity and was burned m 1155; through Joachim of Flons, who 
was the first to use the word ** reformare;'* the spirituals of the Franciscan 
Order, Jacopone da Todi, revolutionary and singer of the Stabat Mater^ the 
knight whom the death of a young wife turned into an ascetic and who tried 
to overthrow Boniface VIII for governing the Church too slackly, through 
Wyclif and Hus and Savonarola, to Luther, Karlstadt, Zwingli, Calvin, and 
— Loyola. The intention of these men, one and all, was not to overcome the 
Christianity of the Gothic, but to bring it to inward fulfilment So also with 
Marcion, Athanasius, the Monophysites, and the Nestorians, who sought in 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalccdon to purify the faith and lead it back to 
Its origins^ But so also the Orphics of the Classical seventh century were the 
last and not the first of a series that must have begun even befoie 1000 b.c. So 
with the establishment of the Re religion in Egypt at the close of the Old 
Kingdom, the Egyptian Gothic. It is an ending, not a new beginning, that these 

seen as a condition m which no one else can command ' it,” and m which, therefore, one may give 
way to orjt’s own disposition *Getst," ** ssfnty' “spirit,” go thus the Russian goes 

thus' What sort of a Christianity will come forth one day from this world-fcehng? 

^ **Und wenn dtt Wtlt voll Tmjel wdf' 

Vnd wollten um venchhngm 
So jurchtm wtr mx nimmtfimhf 
Es soil uns dock gdmgen** 

* And, as the secession of a reformed Church necessarily tiansforms the parent Church, there 
was a Magmn counUf'-reformaUon also. In the Dtmtmn Gelasu (e 500, Rome) even Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertuilian, and Lactantms, and m the Synod of Byjzantium C543) Origen, were declared 
heretical 
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signify. Just so, again, a reform-fulfilment happened in the Vcdic religion 
about the tenth century and was followed by the settmg-in of late Brahmanism. 
And in the ninth century a corresponding epochal point must have occurred in 
the religious history of China 

However widely the Reformations of the various Cultures may differ amongst 
themselves, the purpose is the same for all — to bring the faith, which had 
strayed all too far into the world-as-history and time-seculansm Zetthchketi'^^ 
back into the realm of Nature, clean waking-consciousness, and pure cause- 
controlled and cause-pervaded Space, out of the world of economics (' ' wealth ' ’) 
into that of science (‘‘poverty’"), out of patrician and cavalier society (which 
was also that of Renaissance and Humanism) into that of spirituals and ascetics; 
and lastly (as significant as it is impossible) out of the political ambitions of 
vestmented human thoroughbreds into the realm of holy Causality that is 
not of this world 

In those times the West — and the situation was the same in the other 
Cultures — divided the Corpus ChnsUanortm of the population into the three 
classes of sfafus pohcticus^ ecclestasHcus^ and monomicus (that is, urban), but as the 
outlook was that of the city and no iongei that of the castle and the village, 
officials and judges belonged to the first-named class, men of learning to the 
second — and the peasant was forgotten This js the key to the opposition of 
the Renaissance and Reformation, wiiich was an opposition of class and not a 
difference in world-feeling like that of Renaissance and Gothic Castle-taste and 
cloister-soul moved into town, and remained there, as before, m opposition 
as m Florence the Medici to Savonarola, and as m old Greece the noble families 
of the cities — with their Homer now finally written down — to the last 
Orphics — these, too, writers The Renaissance artists and Humanists arc the 
legitimate successors of the Troubadours and Minnesingers, and just as there is a 
line from Arnold of Brescia to Luther, so there is a line from Bertrand de Born 
and Peire Cardinal, through Petrarch, to Ariosto The castle has become the 
town-house, the knight the patrician. The whole movement adheied to palaces, 
as courts, it limits itself to those fields of expression that affect and interest 
polite society, it is bright and gay, like Homer, because it is courtly — an at- 
mosphere where problems were bad taste, where Dante and Michelangelo cannot 
but have felt themselves out of place — and it spread over the Alps ta the courts 
of the North, not as a new world-outlook, but as a new taste. The “ Northern” 
Renaissance of the mercantile and capital cities consisted simply in the fact that 
the bon ton of the Italian patriciate replaced that of the French chivalry. 

But the last reformers, too, the Luthers and Sa^mnarolas, were urba7i monks, 
and this differentiates them profoundly from the Joachims and the Bernards. 
Their intellectual and urban askesis is the stepping-stone from the hermitages 
of quiet valleys to the scholar’s study of the Baroque. The mystic experience 
of Luther which gave birth to his doctrine of justification is the experience. 
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not of a St Bernard in the presence of woods and hills and clouds and stars, but 
of a man who looks through narrow windows on the streets and house walls 
and gables. Broad God-perfused nature is remote, outside the city wall, and 
the free intellect, detached from the soil, is inside it Within the urban, stone- 
walled wakmg-consciousness sense and reason part company and become 
enemies, and the city-mysticism of the last reformers is thus a mysticism of 
pure reason through and through, and not one of the eye — an illumination of 
concepts, in presence of which the brightly coloured figures of the old myth 
fade into paleness 

Necessarily, therefore, it was, in its real depths, a thing of the few Nothing 
was left of that sensible content that formerly had offered even to the poorest 
something to grip The mighty act of Luther was a purely intellectual decision 
Not for nothing has he been regarded as the last great Schoolman of the line 
of Occam, ^ He completely liberated the Faustian personality — the inter- 
mediate person of the priest, which had formerly stood between it and the 
Infinite, was removed. And now it was wholly alone, self-oriented, its own 
priest and its own judge But the common people could only feel, not 
understand, the element of liberation in it all They welcomed, enthusiastically, 
indeed, the tcaring-up of visible duties, but they did not come to lealize that 
these had been replaced by intellectual duties that were still stricter Francis of 
Assisi had given much and taken little, but the urban Reformation took much 
and, as far as the majority of people were concerned, gave little. 

The holy Causality of the Contrition-sacrament Luther replaced by the 
mystic experience of inward absolution “by faith alone ” He came very near 
to Bernard of Clairvaux in this concept of contrition as lifelong, as a continu- 
ous intellectual askesis m contrast to the askesis of outward and visible works 
Both of them understood absolution as a divine miracle: in so far as the man 
changes himself, it is God changing him. But what no purely intellectual 
mysticism can replace is the “Tu'* outside, in free nature. The one and the 
other preached: “Thou must believe that God has forgiven thee,” but for 
Bernard belief was through the powers of the priest elevated to knowledge, 
whereas for Luther it sank to doubt and desperate insistence This little “I,” 
detached from the cosmos, nailed up in an individual being and (in the most 
terrific seme of the word) alone, needed the proximity of a powerful “Thou,” 
and the weaker the intellect, the more urgent the need Herein lies the ultimate 
meaning of the Western priest, who from 1x15 was elevated above the rest of 
mankind by the sacrament of ordination and its character tndeUhhs • he was a 
hand with which even the poorest wretch could grasp God. This vmhU link 
with the Infinite, Protestantism destroyed. Strong souls could and did wm it 
back for themselves, but for the weaker it was gradually lost. Bernard, al- 
though for him the inward miracle was successful of itself, would not deprive 
^ Bochmer, Luthtr tm Ltchte der mumn Vmchung (1918), pp 54, ct scq. 
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others of the gentler way, for the very illumination of his soul showed him the 
Mary- world of living nature, ail-pervadmg, ever near, and ever helpfuL 
Luther, who knew himself only and not men, set postulated heroism in place 
of actual weakness For him life was desperate battle against the Devil, and 
that battle he called upon everyone to fight And everyone who fought it 
fought alone 

The Reformation abolished the whole bright and consoling side of the 
Gothic myth — the cult of Mary, the veneration of the saints, the relics, the 
pilgi images, the mass But the myth of devildom and witchcraft remained, 
for It was the embodiment and cause of the inner torture, and now that torture 
at last rose to its supreme horror ^ Baptism was, for Luther at least, an exor- 
cism, the veritable sacrament of devil-banning There grew up a large, purely 
Protestant literature about the Devil - Out of the Gothic wealth of colour, 
there remained black, of its arts, music, in particular organ-music. But 
in the place of the mythic light-world, whose helpful nearness the faith of 
the common people could not, after all, forgo, there rose again out of long- 
buried depths an element of ancient German myth. It came so stealthily that 
even to-day its true significance is not yet realized. The expressions “folk- 
tale” and “popular custom” are inadequate, it is a true Myth that inheres in 
the firm belief in dwarfs, bogies, nixies, house-sprites, and sweeping clouds of 
the disembodied, and a true Cult that is seen m the rites, offerings, and conjur- 
mgs that are still practised with a pious awe In Germany, at any rate, the 
Saga took the place, unpercetved, of the Mary-myth* Mary was now called 
Frau Holde, and where once the saints had stood, appeared the faithful Eckart 
In the English people what arose was something that has long been designated 
“Bibie-fetishism ” 

What Luther lacked — and it is an eternal fatality for Germany — was the 
eye for facts and the power of practical organization. He did not bring his 
doctrines to a clear system, nor did he lead the great movement and choose its 
aim. The one and the other were the work of his great successor Calvin. 
While the Lutheran movement advanced Icadcrlcss in central Europe, he viewed 
his rule m Geneva as the starting-point of a systematic subjection of the world 
under a Protestantism unfalteringly thought out to its logical conclusion 
Therefore he, and he alone, became a world-power, therefore it was the 
decisive struggle between the spirit of Calvin and the spirit of Loyola that 
dominated, from the Spanish Armada on, the world-politics of the Baroque 

^ See, for instance, H T Buckie, Hist Cmlttanon m England, Vol III, ch. iv, for the Scottish 
outlook, which at times attributed all this horror, not even to an anti-God, but to God himself. 
"Consider, who is the contriver of these torments There have been some very exquisite torments 
contrived by the wit of men but all these fall as far short of the torments ye arc to endure as the 
wisdom of man falls short of that of God . . . Infinite wisdom has contrived that evil C^h Great 
Concern of Sahatton^ by T Halyburton, lyix) — Tt 

^ M. Osborn, Dte Teufeklsteratur des H Jahrh 
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and the struggle for sea-supremacy. While in mid-Europe Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation struggled for some small imperial city or a few poor 
Swiss cantons, Canada, the mouth of the Ganges, the Cape, the Mississippi, 
were the scenes of great decisions fought to an issue by France and Spain, Eng- 
land and Holland And in these decisions the two grand organizers of the Late 
religion of the West were ever present, ever opposed. 

V 

Intellectual creativencss of the Late period begins, not with, but after, the 
Reformation Its most typical creation is free science Even for Luther learning 
was still essentially the handmaid of theology,** and Calvin had the free- 
thinking doctor Servet burnt. The thought of the Springtimes — Faustian 
like Egyptian, Vedic, and Orphic — had felt its vocation to be the justification 
of faith by criticism. If criticism did not succeed, the critical method must be 
wrong. Knowledge was faith justified, not faith controverted 

Now, however, the critical powers of the city intellect have become so great 
that it IS no longer content to affirm, but must test. The stock of believed 
probables, and especially that part of it which was received by the understand- 
ing and not the heart, was the first obvious target for dissecting activities 
This distinguishes the Springtime Scholasticism from the actuality-philosophy 
of the Baroque — as it distinguishes Neoplatonist from Islamic, Vedic from 
Brahmanic, Orphic from Pre-Socratic, thought. The (shall we say) profane 
Causality of human life, the world-around, the process and meaning of cog- 
nition, become a problem The Egyptian philosophy of the Middle Kingdom 
measured up the value of life in ths sense, and akin to it, m all probability, 
was the late prc-Confucian philosophy of China from 800 to 500 b c Only the 
book ascribed to Kwan-tse (d 645) remains to give us some dim idea of this 
philosophy, but the indications, slight though they be, are that epistemologi- 
cal and biological problems occupied the centre of the one genuine philosophy 
of China, now utterly lost. 

Withm Baroque philosophy, Western natural-science stands by itself No 
other Culture possesses anything like ic, and assuredly it must have been from 
Its beginnings, not a ‘‘handmaid of theology, ‘* but fie servant of the technical 
Wtll-to-Power, oriented to that end both mathematically and experimentally 
from its very foundations a practical mechanics And as it is firstly technique and 
only secondly theory, it must be as old as Faustian man himself Accordingly, 
we find technical works of an astounding energy of combination even by 1000 ^ 
As early as the thirteenth century Robert Grosseteste ^ was treating space as a 
function of light Petrus Peregrinus m 1189 wrote the best experimentally 

^ Qocks being an outstanding example Sec Vol I , p 15, foot-note — Tr 

® The famous Bishop of Lincoln (1175-1153), scholar and philosopher, scientist and statesman 
— the British Oresme — Tn 
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based treatise on magnetism that appeared before Gilbert (1600). And Roger 
Bacon, the disciple of both, developed a natural-scientific theorj of knowledge 
to serve as basis for his technical investigations ^ But boldness m the discovery 
of dynamic mterhnkages went further still The Copernican system was hinted 
at in a manuscript of 13x1 and a few decades later was mathematically developed 
by the Paris Occamists, Bundan, Albert of Saxony, and Oresme ^ Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves as to the fundamental motive-power of these explorations Pure 
contemplative philosophy could have dispensed with experiment for ever, but 
not so the Faustian symbol of the machme^ which urged us to mechanical con- 
structions even m the twelfth century and made Perpemum mobde* the 
Prometheus-idea of the Western intellect For us the first thing is ever the 
working hypothesis — the very kind of thought-product that is meaningless to 
other Cultures It is an astounding fact Cto which, however, we must accustom 
ourselves) that the idea of immediately exploiting in practice any knowledge of 
natural relations that may be acquired is alien to every sort of mankind except 
the Faustian (and those who, like Japanese, Jews, and Russians, have to-day 
come under the intellectual spell of its Civilisation) The very notion of the 
working hypothesis implicitly contains a dynamic lay-out of the universe. 
Theoria, contemplative vision of actuality, was for those subtly inquiring 
monks only secondary, and, being itself the outcome of the technical passion, 
it presently led them, quite imperceptibly, to the typically Faustian conception 
of God as the Grand Master of the machine, who could accomplish everything 
that they themselves in their impotence only dared to wish Insensibly the 
world of God became, century by century, more and more like the Perpetuum 
mobile And, impel ceptibly also, as the scanning of nature became sharper and 
sharper m the school of experiment and technique, and the Gothic myth be- 
came more and more shadowy, the concepts of monkish working hypotheses 
developed, from Galileo onwards, into the critically illuminated numma of 
modern science, the collisions and the fields, gravitation, the velocity of light, 
and the electricity** which in our eiectrodynamic world-picture has absorbed 
into Itself the other forms of energy and thereby attained to a sort of physical 
monotheism. They are the concepts that are set up behind the formulae, to 
endow them with a mythic visibility for the inner eye. The numbers themselves 
are technical elements, levers and screws, ovcrhearings of the world*s secrets. 
The Classical Nature-thought — and that of others also — required no numbers, 
for It strove for no powers The pure mathematic of Pythagoras and Plato had 
no relation whatever to the nature- views of Democritus and Aristotle. 

^ A clear summary of Grosseteste *s, Pierre dc Mancourt's, and Roger Bacon’s work and out- 
looL will be found in Ch ix of E Gilson’s short manual. La Phdasophte du Moym Age (Pans, J915) 
Ency Brtt , XI cd , may also be consulted for Roger Bacon, but the article "Grosseteste** deals al- 
most entirely with the bishop’s political and ecclesiastical career — Tr 

* M Baumgartner, Gesch der Fhdos des Mtttdahers (1915), pp 41^9 S/i, 610, et seq [Brief 
account m Ch xi (3) of Gilson’s manual above cited — Tf.] 
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Just as the Classical mind felt Prometheus’s defiance of the gods as “ hybris,” 
so our Baroque felt the machine as diabolical ^ The spirit of Hell had betrayed 
to man the secret of mastering the world-mechanism and even of himself 
enacting the part of God And hence it is that all purely priestly natures, that 
live wholly m the world of the spirit and expect nothing of *‘this world” — 
and notably the idealist philosophers, the Classicists, the Humanists, and even 
Nietzsche — have for technique nothing but silent hostility 

Every Late philosophy contains this critical protest against the uncritical 
intuitivencss of the Spring But this criticism of the intellect that is sure of its 
own superiority affects also faith itself and evokes the one great creation in the 
field of religion that is the peculiarity of the Late period — every Late period 

— namely, Puritanism. 

Puritanism manifests itself m the army of Cromwell and his Independents, 
iron, Bible-firm, psalm-singing as they rode into battle, in the raniks of the 
Pythagoreans, who in the bitter earnest of their gospel of duty wrecked gay 
Sybaris and branded it for ever as the city without morals, in the armies of the 
early Caliphs, which subdued not only states, but souls Milton’s Faradise Lost^ 
many surahs of the Koran, the little that we know of Pythagorean teachings •— 
all come to the same thing They are enthusiasms of a sober spirit, cold in- 
tensities, dry mysticism, pedantic ecstasy And yet, even so, a wild piety 
flickers up once more m them All the transcendent inwardness that the City 
can produce after attaining to unconditional mastery over the soul of the Land 
is here concentrated, with a sort of terror lest it should prove unreal and evanes- 
cent, and IS correspondingly impatient, pitiless, and unforgiving Puritanism 

— not in the West only, but in all Cultures — lacks the smile that had illumined 
the religion of the Spring — every Spring — the moments of profound )oy in 
life, the humour of life Nothing of the quiet blissfulness that in the Magian 
Springtime flashes up so often m the stories of Jesus’s childhood, or m Gregory 
Nazianzen, is to be found m the Koran, nothing in the palpable blitheness of 
St Francis’s songs in Milton Deadly earnest broods over the Jansenist mind 
of Pore Royal, over the meetings of the black-clothed Roundheads, by whom 
Shakespeare’s ” Merry England” — Sybans over again — was annihilated in a 
few years Now for the first time the battle against the Devil, whose bodily 
nearness tjiey all felt, was fought with a dark and bitter fury In the seventeenth 
century more than a million witches were burnt — alike in the Protestant 
North, the Catholic South, and even the communities in America and India 
Joyless and sour are the duty-doctrines of Islam (fikh'), with its hard intellectu- 
ality, and the Westminster Catechisms of 1643, and the Jansenist ethics (Jansen’s 
Augustinus y 1640) as well — for in the realm of Loyola, too, there was of in- 
ward necessity a Puritan movement Religion is livingly experienced meta- 
physic, but the company of the “godly,” as the Independents called themselves, 

1 Sec Ch XIV below. — Tr. 
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and the Pythagoreans, and the disciples of Mohammed, all alike experienced it, 
not with the senses, but primarily as a concept. Parshva, who about 600 b.c. 
founded the sect of the “Unfettered” ^ on the Ganges, taught, like the other 
Puritans of his time, that salvation came, not from sacrifices and rights, but 
only from knowledge of the identity of Atman and Brahman In ail Puritan 
poetry the place of the old Gothic visions is taken by an unbridled, yet withal 
jejune, spirit of allegory In the wakmg-consciousness of these ascetics the 
concept IS the only real power Pascal’s wrestlings were about concepts and 
not, like Meister Eckart’s, about shapes Witches were burnt because they were 
proved, and not because they were seen m the air o’ nights, the Protestant 
jurists employed the witches’ hammer of the Dominicans because it was built 
on concepts The Madonnas of the early Gothic had appeared to their sup- 
pliants, but those of Bernini no man ever saw They exist because they are 
proved — and there came to be a positive enthusiasm for existence of this sort. 
Milton, Cromwell’s great secretary of state, clothed concepts with shapes, and 
Bunyan brings a whole mythology of concepts into ethical-ailegorical activity. 
From that it is but a step to Kant, in whose conceptual ethics the Devil assumes 
his final shape as the Radically Evil 

We have to emancipate ourselves from the surfaces of history — and, 
especially, to thrust aside the artificial fences in which the methodology of 
Western sciences has paddocked it — before we can see that Pythagoras, 
Mohammed, and Cromwell embody one and the same movement in three Cul- 
tures 

Pythagoras was not a philosopher According to all statements of the Pre- 
Socratics, he was a saint, prophet and founder of a fanatically religious society 
that forced its truths upon the people around it by every political and military 
means The destruction of Sybaris by Croton — an event which, we may be 
sure, has survived in historical memory only because it was the climax of a wild 
religious war — was an explosion of the same hate that saw in Charles I and 
his gay Cavaliers not merely doctrinal error, but also worldly disposition as 
something that must be destroyed root and branch A myth purified and 
conceptually fortified, combined with rigorous ethical ptecepts, imbued the 
Pythagoreans with the conviction that they would attain salvation before all 
other men The gold tablets found in Thurii and Peteiia, which were put into 
the hand of the dead initiate, earned the assurance of the god. “Happy and 
blessed one, thou shalt be no more a mortal, but a god ” It is the same cer- 
tainty that the Koran gave to all believers who fought in the holy war against 
the infidel — “The monasticism of Islam is the religious war,” says a hadith 
of the Prophet — the same which filled Cromwell’s Ironsides when they scat- 
tered the King’s “ PhiJistincs” and “Amalekites” at Marston Moor and Naseby. 

Islam was no more a religion of the desert in particular than Zwmgli’s 
^ Nigantha. See Btfcjy Bm , XI cd , article “Jams “ — Tr 
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faith was a religion of the high mountains in particular It is iaci<ient, and no 
more, that the Puritan movement for which the Afagian world was ripe pro- 
ceeded from a man of Mecca and not from a Monophysite or a Jew For in the 
northern Arabian desert there were the Christian states of the Ghassanids and 
Laichmids, and in the Sabseao South there were religious wars waged between 
Christians and Jews that involved the world of states fiom Assuan to the 
Sassanid Empire The Congress of Princes at Marib ^ was attended hy hardly a 
single pagan, and shortly after this date South Arabia came under Persian — 
that IS, Mazdaist — government Mecca was a little island of ancient Arabian 
paganism m the midst of a world of Jews and Christians, a mere felic that had 
long been mined by the ideas of the great Magian religions The little of this 
paganism that filtered into the Koran was later explained away by the Com- 
mentary of the Sunna and its Syro-Mesopotamian intellect At most Islam was 
a new religion only to the same extent as Lutheranism was one ^ Actually, 
It was the prolongation of the great early religions Equally, its expansion 
was not (as is even now imagined) a '“migration of peoples*’ proceeding from 
the Arabian Peninsula, but an onslaught of enthusiastic believers, which like 
an avalanche bore along with it Christians, Jews, and Mazdaists and set them 
at once m its front rank as fanatical Moslems It was Berbers from the homeland 
of St Augustine who conquered Spam, and Persians from Iiak who drove on to 
the Oxus. The enemy of yesterday became the front-rank comrade of to- 
morrow. Most of the “‘Arabs” who in 717 attacked Constantinople for the 
first time, had been bom Christians. About 650 Byzantine literature ^ quite 
suddenly vanished, and the deeper meaning of the fact has so far never been 
noticed — it was )ust that the Arabian literature took up the tale The soul of 
the Magian Culture found at last its true expression in Islam, and therewith 
became truly the “Arabian,’* free thenceforth from all bondage to the Pseudo- 
morphosis. The Iconoclastic movement, led by Islam, but long prepared by 
Monophysites and Jews, advanced to and even beyond Byzantium, where the 
Syrian Leo III (717-41) raised this Puritan movement of Islamic-Chrisnan 
sects — the Paulicians about 650 and the Bogomils later ^ — to predominance 

The great figures of Mohammed’s entourage, such as Abu Bekr and Omar, 
are the near relatives of the Pyms and Hampdens of the English Revolution, 
and we should see this relationship to be nearer still if we knew more than we 
do about the Hanifs, the Arabian Puritans before and about the Prophet. All 
of them had woo out of Predestination the guarantee that they were God’s 

i 541. See p 157. 

^ ** Mahommcdanism must be regarded as an eccentric heretical form of Eastern Christianity 
This in fact was the ancient mode of regarding Mahommet He was considered, not m the light 
of the founder of a new religion, but rather as one of the chief hercsiarchs of the Church Among 
them he is placed by Dante in the “Inferno ’’ Dean Stanley, Easurn Church (1861), Lecture VIIl 
— Tr 

® Krumbachcr, LtUraturgcwh , p la 

* Sec Ency Brtt , XI cd , under these names — Tr 
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elect The grand Old Testament exaltation of Parliament and the camps of 
Independency — which left behind it, in many an English family, even to the 
nineteenth century,^ the belief that the English are the descendants of the ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel, a nation of saints predestined to govern the world — 
dominated also the emigration to America w'^hich began with the Pilgrim 
Fathers of 16x0 It formed that which may be called the American religion of 
to-day, and bred and fostered the trait which gives the Englishman even now 
his particular political insouciance, an assurance that ^s essentially religious 
and has its roots m predestination. The Pythagoreans themselves, too (an 
unheard-of thing m the religious history of the Classical world) assumed 
political power for the furtherance of religious ends and sought to advance their 
puntanism from Polls to Polls Everywhere else unit cults reigned in unit 
states, each of which left the other unconcernedly to its own religious duties, 
here and here only do we find a community of saints, and their practical energy 
as far surpassed that of the old Orphics as fighting Independency sui passed the 
spirit of the Reformation wars 

But in Puritanism there is hidden already the seed of Rationalism, and after 
a few enthusiastic generations have passed, this bursts forth ever}wvhere and 
makes itself supreme. This is the step from Cromwell to Hume Not cities in 
general, not even the great cities, but a few particular cities now become the 
theatre of intellectual history — Socratic Athens, Abbassid Baghdad, eighteenth- 
century London and Paris,^ ** Enlightenment” is the clichd of that time The 
sun bursts forth — but what is it that clears off the heavens of the critical 
consciousness to make way for that sun? 

Rationalism signifies the belief in the data of critical understanding (that 
IS, of the ‘‘reason”) alone In the Springtime men could say ** Credo quia ab^- 
surdum,'' because they were certain that the comprehensible and the incom- 
prehensible were both necessary constituents of the world — the nature which 
Giotto painted, in which the Mystics immersed themselves, and into which 
reason can penetrate, but only so far as the deity permits it to penetrate. But 
now a secret jealousy breeds the notion of the Irrational — that which, as 
incomprehensible, is therefore valueless It may be scorned openly as super- 
stition, or privily as metaphysic. Only cntically-estabiishcd understanding 
possesses value. And secrets are merely evidences of ignorance , The new 
secretless religion is in its highest potentialities called wisdom (co4>ld)y its priests 
philosophers, and its adherents “educated” people According to Aristotle, 
the old religion is indispensable only to the uneducated,® and his view is Con- 
fucius’s and Gotama Buddha’s, Lessing’s and Voltaire’s. Men go away from 
Culture “back to nature,” but this nature is not something livingly cx- 

^ Not to say the twentieth — Tr. 

^ To which may be added Edinburgh — Tr. 

® ri^v tSiv ijoXXwv, Mitaphjsxcs XI, 8, p. 1074 CBckker) 25 — Tr 
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perienced, but something proved, something born of, and accessible only to, the 
intellect — a Nature that has no existence at all for a peasantry, a Nature by 
which one is not in the least overawed but merely put into a condition of sensi- 
bility. Natural religion, rational religion. Deism — all this is not lived meta- 
physics, but a comprehended mechanics, called by Confucius the “Laws of 
Heaven** and by Hellenism rvxv Formerly philosophy was the handmaid of 
transcendent religiousness, but now comes sensibility, and philosophy must 
therefore become scientific as epistemology and critique of nature and critique of 
values No doubt there was a feeling that this philosophy was, even so, nothing 
but a diluted dogmatism, for the idea that pure knowledge was psnble itself 
involved a belief Systems were woven out of phenomenally guaranteed be- 
ginnings, but in the long run the result was merely to say “Force” instead of 
“God,** and “Conservation of Energy** instead of “Eternity *’ Under all 
Classical rationalism ts to be found Olympus, under all Western the dogma of 
the sacraments. And so our Western philosophy swings to and fro between 
religion and technical science, and is defined thus, or thus, according as the 
author of the definition is a man with some relic of priesthood still m him, or is 
a pure expert and technician of thought 

**Weltansschauung' is the characteristic expression for an enlightened 
wakmg-consciousness that, under the guidance of the critical understanding, 
looks about it m a godless Iight-world and, when sense-perceptions are found 
not to square with sound human reason, treats sense as a “lying jade.” That 
which was once myth — the ac males t of the actual — is now subjected to 
the methods of what is called Euhemerism The learned Euhemerus, about 
300 Bc, “explained” the Classical divinities to the public that they had 
formerly served so well, and the process occurs under one form 01 another m 
every “age of enlightenment *’ We have our Euhemeristic inteipretations of 
Hell as a guilty conscience, the Devil as evil desire, and God as the beauty of 
nature, and it is the same tendency that declares itself when Attic tomb-m- 
scnptions of about 400 invoke, not the city-goddess Athene, but a goddess 
“Demos** — a near relation, by the way, of the Jacobins* Goddess of Reason 
— and where the bat/jLoplov for Socrates, wus for other philosophers, take the 
place of Zeus Confucius says ‘‘heaven*’ instead of “Shang-ti,” which means 
that he bejieves only in laws of nature The “collection” and “ordering” of 
the canonical writings of China by the Confucians was a colossal act of Euhemer- 
ism, m which actually almost all the old religious works were literally de- 
stroyed and the icsidue subjected to rationalist falsification Had it been 
possible, the enlighteners of our eighteenth century would no doubt have 
served the Gothic heritage m the same way ^ Confucius belongs to the Chinese 

^ Cahphs like Ai Maimua C8i3'"33) and the last Ommayads would have entirely appiovcd of 
similar measures in Islam In those times there was a club m Baghdad m which Chnstuns, Jews, 
Moslems, and Atheists debated, and appeals to the authority of Bible or Koran were “out of order/* 
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“eighteenth century” through and through Lao-tse (who despised him) 
stands at a midpoint m the Taoist movement, which manifested traits of 
Protestantism, Puiitanism, and Pietism m turn, and both finally propagated a 
practical world-tone based upon a wholly mechanistic world-view The 
word underwent in the Late period of China just the same continuous 

alteration of its fundamental content, and in the same mechanistic direction, 
as the word “Logos” m the history of Classical thought from Heraclitus to 
Posidonius, and as the word “Force” between Galileo’s day and ours That 
which once had been grandly moulded myth and cult is called, m this “religion 
of educated people,” Nature and Vtrtue — but this Nature is a reasonable 
mechanism, and this Virtue is knowledge * Confucius and Buddha, Socrates 
and Rousseau are at one in this Confucius contains little of prayer or of medi- 
tation upon the life after death, and nothing at all of revelation To busy 
oneself overmuch with sacrifices and rites stamps one as uneducated and un- 
reasoning. Gotama Buddha and his contemporary Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism ^ — both of whom came from the political world of the lower Ganges, 
east of the old Brahman ic Culture-field — recognized, as everyone knows, 
neither the idea of God nor myth and cult Of the real teaching of Buddha 
little can now be ascertained — for it all appears in the colours of the later 
fellah-religion baptized by his name — but one of the unquestionably authentic 
ideas concerning “conditioned arising” ^ is the derivation of suffering from 
norance — ignorance, namely, of the “Four Noble Truths ” This is true ra- 
tionalism Nirvana, for them, is a purely intellectual release and corresponds 
exactly with the “Autarkeia” and “Eudaimonia” of the Stoics. It is that 
condition of the understanding and waking-consciousness for which Being no 
longer is 

The great ideal of the educated of such periods is the Sage, The sage goes 
back to Nature — to Ferney or Ermenonville, to Attic gardens or Indian groves 
— which IS the most intellectual way of being a megalopoiitan The sage is the 
man of the Golden Mean His askesis consists in a judicious depreciation of 
the world m favour of meditation The wisdom of the enlightenment never 
interferes with comfort Moral with the great Myth to back it is always a 
sacrifice, a cult, even to extremes of asceticism, even to death, but Virtue with 
Wisdom at its back is a sort of secret enjoyment, a superfine intellectual egoism 
And so the ethical teacher who is outside real religion becomes the Philistine. 
Buddha, Confucius, Rousseau, are arch-Philistmes, for all the nobility of their 

^ Whereas m Dante always carries a connotation of vital force, as also docs the older 

English use cf the word, c g , in Chaucer s “of which vertue engendred is the flour,” (Canterhuty 
TaUsy Prol 4) and in the Bible (Mark v, jo). In Mediaeval Latin ‘ vmutes" is used for miracles — 
Tr 

* Sec Ency Ent , XI cd , article “Jams ” — Tr 

* E g , ‘ Given eye and visible object, visual consciousness arises, the conjunction of the three 
is contact, whereby conditioned, arises feeling, whereby conditioned, arises perception. . 
Maijima Nikhaya, I, m (quoted by Mrs Rhys Davids, Buddhtsm) — Tr 
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ordered idea:, and the pedantry of the Socratic Iife-wisdom is insurtnount- 
able 

Along with this (shall we call it) schoksticism of sane reason, there must 
of inner necessity be a rationalistic mysticism of the educated The Western 
Enlightenment is of English origin and Puritan parentage The rationalism 
of the Continent comes wholly from Locke, In opposition to it there aiose m 
Germany the Pietists (Herrnhut, 1700, Spener and Francke, and m Wurttemberg 
Octinger) and in England the Methodists (Wesley “awakened'* by Herrnhut, 
1738). It was Luther and Calvin over again — the English at once organ- 
i2:cd themselves for a world-movement and the Germans lost themselves in 
mid-Enropean conventicles The Pietists of Islam are to be found in Sufism^ 
which is not of “Persian" but of common Aramaean origin and m the eighth 
century spread ail over the Arabian world Pietists or Methodists, too, are 
the Indian lay preachers, who shortly before Buddha’s time were teaching 
release from the cycle of life (sansara) through immersion in the identity of 
Atman and Brahman But Pietists or Methodists, too, are Lao-tse and his 
disciples and — notwithstanding their rationalism — the Cynic mendicants 
and Itinerant preachers and the Stoic tutors, domestic chaplains, and confessors 
of early Hellenism ^ And Pietism may ascend even to the peak of rationalist 
vision, of which Swedenborg is the great example, which created for Stoics 
and Sufists whole worlds of fancy, and by which Buddhism was prepared for its 
reconstruction as Mahayana The expansion of Buddhism and that of Taoism 
in their original significations are closely analogous to the Methodist expansion 
in America, and it is no accident that they both reached their full maturity in 
those regions (lower Ganges and south of the Yang-tse-kiang) which had 
cradled the respective Cultures 


VI 

Two centuries after Puritanism the mechanistic conception of the world 
stands at its zenith. It is the effective religion of the time Even those who 
still thought themselves to be religious in the old sense, to be “believers m 
God," were only mistaking the world in which their waking-consciousness 
was mirroring itself. Religious truths were always in their understanding 
mechanistic truths, and in general it was only the habit of traditional words 
that imparted a colour-wash of myth to a Nature that was in reality regarded 
scientifically. Culture is ever synonymous with religious creativcness Every 
great Culture begins with a mighty theme that rises out of the pre-urban 
country-side, is carried through m the cities of art and intellect, and closes with 
a finale of materialism in the world-cities But even the last chords are strictly 
in the key of the whole There arc Chinese, Indian, Classical, Arabian, Western 
materialisms, and each is nothing but the original stock of myth-shapes, cleared 
^ Gcrcke-Nordcc, Einktt m dti Akmtmswiss , n, zio. 
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of the elements of experience and contemplative vision and viewed mechan- 
istically. 

Confucianism as reasoned out by Yang-Chu concluded m this sense. The 
system of Lakayata was the prolongation of the contempt for a de-souled world 
winch had been the common characteristic of Gotama Buddha, Mahavira, and 
the contemporary Pietists, and which they in turn had derived from Sankhya 
atheism Socrates is alike the heir of the Sophists and the ancestor of the Cynic 
Itinerants and of Pyrrhonian skepsis. All are manifestations of the superiority 
of the megalopolitan intellect that has done with the irrational for good and all 
and despises any wakmg-consciousness that stiil knows or acknowledges 
mysteries. Gothic men shrank at every step before the fathomless, more awe- 
inspiring still as presented m dogmatic truths But to-day even the Catholic 
has airived at the point of feeling these dogmas as a successful systematic ex- 
position of the riddle of the universe The miracle is regarded as a physical 
occurrence of a higher order, and an English bishop professes his belief in the 
possibility of electric power and the power of prayer both originating in one 
homogeneous nature-system ^ The belief is belief in force and matter, even if 
the words used be "God*’ and "world,” "Providence” and "man ” 

Unique and self-contained, again, is the Faustian materialism, in the nar- 
rower sense of the word In it the technical outlook upon the world reached ful- 
filment The whole world a dynamic system, exact, mathematically disposed, 
capable down to its first causes of being experimentally probed and numerically 
fixed so that man can dominate it — this is what distinguishes our particular 
"return to Nature” from all others That "Knowledge is Virtue” Confucius 
also believed, and Buddha, and Socrates, but "Knowledge is Power” is a phrase 
that possesses meaning only within the European-American Civilization. 
"Return to nature” here means the elimination of all forces that stand between 
the practical intelligence and nature — everywhere else materialism has con- 
tented itself with establishing (by way of contemplation or logic, as the case 
may be) supposedly simple units whose causal play accounts for everything 
without any lesidue of secrets, the supernatural being put down to want of 
knowledge. Bur the grand intellectual myth of Energy and Mass is at the same 
time a vast working hypothesis. It draws the picture of nature in such a way that 
men can use it The Destiny element is mechanized as evolution, development, 
progress, and put into the centre of the system; the Will is an albumen-process; 
and all these doctrines of Monism, Darwinism, Positivism, and what not arc 
elevated into the fitness-moral which is the beacon of American business men, 
British politicians, and German progress-Philistines alike — and turns out, m 
the last analysis, to be nothing but an mtcllcctuaiist caricature of the old justi- 
fication by faith. 

' Compare the renewed controversy as to Transubstantiation m the English Church, 192.^8, 
m which a bishop actually proposed that physical tests could be applied to the altar-rairacic. — Tr 
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Materialism would not be complete without the need of now and agau 
easing the intellectual tension, by giving way to moods of myth, by petformini 
rites of some sort, or by enjoying with an inward hght-heartedness the charixis 
of the irrational, the unnatural, the repulsive, and even, if need be, the merel) 
silly. This tendency, which is visible enough, even to us, in the times of Meng 
tse (371-189) and m those of the fii’st Buddhist brotherhoods, is present aisc 
(and with the same significance) in Hellenism, of which indeed it is a leadin| 
characteristic About 311 poetical scholars of the Callimachus type in Alex 
andria invented the Serapis-cuk and provided it with an elaborate legend. The 
Isis-cult in Republican Rome was something very different both from the 
emperor-worship that succeeded it and from the deeply earnest Isis-religion of 
Egypt, It was a religious pastime of high society, which at times provoked 
public ridicule and at times led to public scandal and the closing of the cult- 
centres.^ The Chaldean astrology was in those days sifashon^^ very far removed 
from the genuine Classical belief in oracles and from the Magian faith in the 
might of the hour. It was “relaxation,” a “let’s pretend ” And, over and 
above this, there were the numberless charlatans and fake prophets who toured 
the towns and sought with their pretentious rites to persuade the half-educated 
into a renewed interest in religion Correspondingly, we have in the European- 
American world of to-day the occultist and theosophist fraud, the American 
Christian Science, the untrue Buddhism of drawing-rooms, the religious arts- 
and-crafts business (brisker in Germany than even m England) that caters for 
groups and cults of Gothic or Late Classical or Taoist sentiment. Everywhere 
it is just a toying with myths that no one really believes, a tasting of cults that 
it is hoped might fill the inner void The real belief is always the belief in 
atoms and numbers, but it requires this highbrow hocus-pocus to make it 
bearable in the long tun. Materialism is shallow and honest, mock-re- 
ligion shallow and dishonest But the fact that the latter is possible at all 
foreshadows a new and genuine spirit of seeking that declares itself, first quietly, 
but soon emphatically and openly, in the civilized waking-consciousness 

This next phase I call the Second Kekgmuness It appears in ail Civilizations 
as soon as they have fully formed themselves as such and are beginning to pass, 
slowly and imperceptibly, into the non-histoncai state m which time-periods 
cease to mean anything (So far as the Western Civilization is concerned, there- 
fore, we are still many generations short of that point ) The Second Reli- 
giousness is the necessary counterpart of Cassarism, which is the final plmcal 
constitution of Late Civilizations, it becomes visible, therefore, in the Augustan 
Age of the Classical and about the time of Shi-hwang-ti’s time in China In 
both phenomena the creative young strength of the Early Culture is lacking 
But both have their greatness nevertheless. That of the Second Religiousness 

^ Which was ordered no less than four times in the decade 58-49, 

® Horace’s fine lady, Lcuconoc. — Tr, 
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consists in a deep piety that fills the wakmg-consciousness — the piety that 
impressed Herodotus in the (Late) Egyptians and impresses West-Europeans in 
China, India, and Islam and that of Ciaesansm consists in its unchained might 
af colossal facts But neither m the creations of this piety nor in the form of 
the Roman Impenum is there anything primary and spontaneous Nothing is 
built up, no idea unfolds itself — it is only as if a mist cleared off the land and 
revealed the old forms, uncertainly at first, but presently with increasing 
distinctness The material of the Second Religiousness is simply that of the 
first, genuine, young religiousness — only otherwise experienced and expressed. 
It starts with Rationalism’s fading out m helplessness, then the forms of the 
Springtime become visible, and finally the whole world of the primitive re- 
ligion, which had receded before the grand forms of the early faith, returns to 
the foreground, powerful, in the guise of the popular syncretism that is to be 
found in every Culture at this phase 

Every *‘Age of Enlightenment” proceeds from an unlimited optimism of 
the reason — always associated with the type of the megalopolitan — to an 
equally unqualified scepticism. The sovereign waking-consciousness, cut off 
by walls and artificialities from living nature and the land about it and under it, 
cognises nothing outside itself It applies criticism to its imaginary world, 
which It has cleared of everyday sense-experience, and continues to do so till it 
has found the last and subtlest result, the form of the form — itself, namely, 
nothing. With this the possibilities of physics as a critical mode of world- 
understanding are exhausted, and the hunger for metaphysics presents itself 
afresh. But it is not the religious pastimes of educated and literature-soaked 
cliques, still less is it the intellect, that gives rise to the Second Religiousness. 
Its source is the naive belief that arises, umemarked but spontaneous, among 
the masses that there is some sort of mystic constitution of actuality (as to 
which formal proofs are presently regarded as barren and tiiesome word- 
jugglery), and an equally naive heart-need reverently responding to the myth 
with a cult. The forms of neither can be foreseen, still less chosen — they 
appear of themselves, and as far as we aie ourselves concerned, we are as yet far 
distant from them.^ But already the opinions of Comte and Spencer, the 
Materialism and the Monism and the Darwinism, which stirred the best 
minds of the nineteenth century to such passion, have become the vvorld-view 
proper to country cousins 

The Classical philosophy had exhausted its ground by about 2.50 b c From 
that time on, ’’knowledge” was no longer a continually tested and augmented 
stock, but a belief therein, due basically to force of habit, but still able to 
convince, thanks to an old and well-tried methodology. In the time of Socrates 

^ II is perhaps possible for us to make some guess already as to these forms, %%hich (it is self- 
evident) must lead back to certain elements of Gothic Christianity But be this as it may, what is 
quite certain is that they will not be the product of any literary taste for Late-Indian or Lacc-Chincse 
speculation, but something of the type, for example, of Adventism and suchlike sects. 
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there had been Rationalism as the religion of educated men, with, above ii 
the scholar-philosophy and, below it, the “ superstition of the masses. No^ 
philosophy developed towards an intellectual, and the popular syncretisi 
towards a tangible, religiousness The tendency was the same in both, an 
myth-belief and piety spread, not downwards, but upwards Philosophy ha 
much to receive and little to give The Stoa had begun m the materialisr 
of the Sophists and Cynics, and had explained the whole mythology on al 
legoncal lines, but the prayer to Zeus at cable — one of the most beautifu 
relics of the Classical Second Religiousness ^ — dates from as early as Cleanthc 
(d z^z) In Suila^s time there was an upper-class Stoicism that was religion 
through and through, and a popular syncretism which combined Phrygian 
Syrian, and Egyptian cults with numberless Classical mysteries that had be 
come almost forgotten — corresponding exactly to the development of Buddha’ 
enlightened wisdom into Hinayana for the learned and Mahayana for thi 
masses, and to the relation between learned Confucianism and Taoism as th< 
vessel of Chinese syncretism which it soon became. 

Contemporary with the “Positivist” Meng-tse C372.-*2,89) there suddenl] 
began a powerful movement towards alchemy, astrology, and occultism I 
has long been a favourite topic of dispute whether this was something new or i 
recrudescence of old Chinese myth-feeling — but a glance at Hellenism supplier 
the answer This syncretism appears “simultaneously” m the Classical, it 
India and China, and in popular Islam It starts always on rationalist doctrines 
— the Stoa, Lao-tse, Buddha — and carries these through with peasant and 
springtime and exotic motives of every conceivable sort From about zoo b.c, 
the Classical Syncretism — which must not be confused with that of the later 
Magian Pseudomorphosis ^ — raked in motives from Orphism, from Egypt, 
from Syria; from 67 b c the Chinese brought m Indian Buddhism in the popular 
Mahayana form, and the potency of the holy writings as charms, and the 
Buddha-figures as fetishes, was thought to be all the greater for their alien 
origin The original doctrine of Lao-tse disappeared very quickly. At the 
beginning of Han times (c, a d. xoo) the troops of the Sen had ceased to be 
“moral representations” and become kindly beings The wind-, cloud-, thun- 
der-, and rain-gods came back Crowds of cults which purported to drive out 
the evil ^ints by the aid of the gods acquired a footing It was in that time 
that there arose — doubtless out of some basic principle of prc-Confucun philos- 
ophy — the myth of Pan-ku, the prime principle from which the series of 
mythical emperors descended. As we know, the Logos-idea followed a similar 
line of development ® 

' Arnim, Stoic va fragm 5 537 

* Sec p xoz 

® The Lu~shi Chuti-tsiu of Lu-pu-Wci 1.37 b c , Chinese Augustan Age) is the first moou- 
mcflt of this syncretism, of which the final deposit was the ritual work Li*‘h of the Han period (B 
Schmdlcr, Das m altm China, I, 93) 
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The theory and practice of the conduct of life that Buddha taught were 
the outcome of world-weariness and intellectual disgusts, and were wholly 
unrelated to religious questions And yet at the very beginning of the Indian 
“ Imperiar* period (2.50 b c ) he himself had already become a seated god-figure, 
and the Nirvana-theories, comprehensible only to the learned, were giving 
place more and more to solid and tangible doctrines of heaven, hell, and salva- 
tion, which were probably borrowed, as in other syncretisms, from an alien 
source — namely, Peisian Apocalyptic Already in Asoka*s time there were 
eighteen Buddhist sects The salvation-doctrine of Mahayana found its first 
great herald in the poet-scholar Asvagosha (c 50 b c ) and its fulfilment pi oper in 
Nagarjuna (c a.d 150). But side by side with such teaching, the whole mass 
of proto-Indian mythology came back into circulation The Vishnu- and 
Shiva-religions were already in 300 b c m definite shape, and, moreover, in 
syncretic form, so that the Krishna and the Rama legends were now transferi*ed 
to Vishnu We have the same spectacle m the Egyptian New Empire, where 
Amen of Thebes formed the centre of a vast syncretism, and again m the Arabian 
world of the Abbassids, where the folk-religion, with its images of Purgatory, 
Hell, Last Judgment, the heavenly Kaaba, Logos-Mohammed, fairies, saints, 
and spooks drove pristine Islam entirely into the background.^ 

There are still m such times a few high intellects like Nero’s tutor Seneca 
and his antitype Psellus ^ the philosopher, royal tutor and politician of By- 
zantium’s Cassarism-phase, like Marcus Aurelius the Stoic and Asoka the 
Buddhist, who were themselves the Caesars, ^ like the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV 
(Akhenaton), whose deeply significant experiment was treated as heresy and 
brought to naught by the powerful Amcn-priesthood — a risk that Asoka, too, 
had, no doubt, to face from the Brahmins 

But Csesarism itself, in the Chinese as in the Roman Empire, gave birth to 
an emperor-cult, and thereby concentrated Syncretism It is an absurd notion 
that the veneration of the Chinese for the living emperor is a relic of ancient 
religion During the whole course of the Chinese Culture there were no em- 
perors at all The rulers of the States were called Wang (that is, kings), and 
scarcely a century before the final victory of the Chinese Augustus Meng-tse 
wrote — m the vein of our nineteenth century — “The people is the most im- 
portant element in the country, next come the useful gods of the soil and the 
crops, and least in importance comes the ruler The mythology of tfie pristine 
emperors was without doubt put together by Confucius and his contemporaries, 

^ M Horten, Dte rtltgt&se Gedankcnwclt dts Volkes m hmttgen Islam (1^17) 

^ 1018-78, cf Dictench, By^ant Charakterkopfe (1909), p 63 [Or En<y Bnt , XI cd , article 
"Psellus " — Tr ] 

^ It was only m old age and after long and heavy warring that both these Caesars gave themselves 
up to a mild and weary pitty, and both of them held aloof from the more definite religions From 
the point of view of dogma, Asoha was no Buddhist, what he did was to understand the currents 
and take them under hxs protection (Hillebrandt, Alttndtm^ p 143) [Asoka’s hfe is dealt with in 
several of the works of Rhys Davids, for example, Ch xv of his Buddhist India — Tr] 
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its constitutional and social-ethical form was dictated by their rationalist aims 
and from this myth the first Chinese Caesar borrowed both title and cult-idea 
The elevation of men to divinity is the full-cycle return to the springtime ii 
which gods were converted into heroes — exactly like these very emperors an( 
the figures of Homer — and it is a distinguishing trait of almost all religion 
of this second degree Confucius himself was deified m a d 57, with an officia 
cukj and Buddha had been so long before A 1 Ghazali (c 1050)5 who helpe( 
to bring about the “Second Religiousness*' of the Islamic world, is now, in thi 
popular belief, a divine being and is beloved as a samt and helper. In the philos 
ophy-schools of the Classical there was a cult of Plato, and of Epicurus, anc 
Alexander's claim ro descent from Heracles and Cassar's to descent from Venui 
lead directly to the cult of the Dzvuf^ m wdiich immemorial Orphic imagining! 
and family religions crop up afresh, |ust as the cult of Hwaog-ti contains train 
of the most ancient mythology of China 

But wuth the coming of the emperor-cults thcie begins at once. In each of the 
two, an attempt to bring the Second Religiousness into fixed organizations, 
which, however named — sects, orders. Churches — are always stiff re-construc 
tions of what had been living forms of the Springtime, and bear the same re- 
lation to these as “caste” bears to “status ” 

There a**e signs of the tendency even in the Augustan reforms, with their 
artificial revival of long-dead city-cults, such as the rites of the Fratres Arvales, 
but It is only with the Hellenistic mystery-religions, or even with Mithraism,^ 
that community or Church organization proper begins, and its development is 
broken off in the ensuing downfall of the Classical The conesponding feature 
in Egypt is the theocratic state set up by the priest-kmgs of Thebes in the 
eleventh century The Chinese analogue is the Tao churches of the Han 
period and especially that founded by Chang-lu, which gave rise to the fearful 
insurrection of the Yellow Turbans (recalling the religious provincial rebellions 
of the Roman Empire), which devastated whole regions and brought about the 
fall of the Han dynasty.^ And the very counterpart of these ascetic Churches 
of Taoism, with their rigidity and wild mythology, is to be found m the late 
Byzantine monk-states such as Studion and the autonomous group of monas- 
teries on Athos, founded in 1100, which are as suggestive of Buddhism as any- 
thing could well be 

In the end Second Religiousness issues in the fellah-rehgwns Heie the oppo- 
sition between cosmopolitan and provincial piety has vanished again, as com- 
pletely as that between primitive and higher Culture What this means the 
conception of the fellah people, discussed m an earlier chapter,^ tells us. Re- 
ligion becomes entirely historyless, where formerly decades constituted an 

^ In so far as it is permissible to reckon Mithraism as Classical at all — for it is really a religion 
of the Magtan Spring 

2 De Groot, Unmrmmus (1918), p 134 

3 p 
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epoch, now whole ceniiurics pass unimportantly, and the ups and downs of 
superficul changes only scr\e to show the unalteiabie finality of the inner state* 
It matters nothing that ''Chufucunism'* appealed m China (iioo) as a variant 
of the Confuciao state-doctrine, when it appeared, and whether or not it suc- 
cedcd Equally, it signifies nothing that Indian Buddhism, long become a 
polytheistic religion of the people, went down before Neo-Brahmanism (whose 
great divine, Sankhara, lived about 800), nor is it of importance to know the 
date at which the latter passed ovet into the Hinduism of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva There always are and always will be a handful of supeilatively 
intellectual, thoughtful, and peifectly self-sufficing people, like the Brahmins 
in India, the Mandarins in China, and the Egyptian priests who amazed Herodo- 
tus But the feiiah-religion itself is once mo’re primitive through and through 
— the animal-cults of the Egyptian XXVIth dynasty, the composite of Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and Taoism that constitutes the state religion of China; 
the Islam of the present-day East. The religion of the Aztecs was very likely 
another case m point, for, as Cortez found it, it seems remote indeed from the 
intensely intellectualized religion of the Mayas 

VII 

The religion of Jewry, too, is a fellah-religion since the time of Jehuda bea 
Halevi who (like his Islamic teacher, Ai Ghazali) regarded scientific philos- 
ophy with an unqualified scepticism, and in the ILuxan (1140) refused to it any 
role save that of handmaid of the orthodox theology. This corresponds exactly 
to the transition from Middle Stoicism to the later form of the Imperial period, 
and to the extinction of Chinese speculation upder the Western Han Dynasty. 
Still more significant is the figure of Moses Maimonides,^ who in 1175 collected 
the entire dogmatic material of Judaism, as something fixed and complete, m a 
great work of the type of the Chinese Lt-kt^ entirely regardless of whethei the 
particular items still retained any meaning or not “ Neither in this period nor 
in any other is Judaism unique in religious history, though from the view-pomt 
that the Western Culture has taken up on its own ground, it may seem so. 
Nor is it peculiar to Jewry that, unperceivcd by those who bear it, its name is 
for ever changing m meaning, for the same has happened, step by step, m the 
Persian story 

In their “Merovingian** period — approximately the last five centuries 
before the birth of Christ — both Jewry and Persia evolve from tribal groups 
into nations of Magian cast, without land, without unity of origin, and (even 
so soon) With the characteristic ghetto mode of life that endures unchanged to- 
day for the Jews of Brooklyn and the Parsees of Bombay alike. 

^ See the article “Mainiomdes” m Ency Bnt ^ XI cd — Tr 

* Fromcr, Dtr Talmud, p 117 The ‘‘red cow*' and the ntuai of anomting a Jewish king were 
treated in this work with the same seriousness as the most important provisions of private law. 
[See J. and J Tharand, TettU Htstom d^s Jutfs, Ch I, (1917) — Tr] 
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In the Spiingtime (first five centuries of the Christian era) this landles 
Consensus spread geographically from Spam to Shantung This was th 
Jewish Age of Chivaliy and its “Gothic'* blossoming- time of religious creative 
force The later Apocalyptic, the Mishnah, and also primitive Christianir 
(which was not cast oiF till after Trajan’s and Hadrian’s timej are creations 0 
this nation. It is well known that in those days the Jews were peasants 
artisans, and dwellers in little towns, and “big business” was in the hands 0 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans — that is, members of the Classical world 

About 500 ' begins the Jewish Baroque, which Western observers are ac 
customed to legard, very one-sidedly, as part of the picture of Spain’s age 0 
glory The Jewish Consensus, like the Persian, Islamic, and Byzantine, nov 
advances to an urban and intellectual awareness, and thenceforward it is mastei 
of the forms of city-economics and ciry-science Tarragona, Toledo, and 
Granada are predominantly Jewish cities Jews constitute an essential element 
in Moorish high society. Their finished forms, their espnt^ their knightliness, 
amazed the Gothic nobility of the Crusades, which tried to imitate them, but 
the diplomacy also, and the war-management and the administration of the 
Moorish cities would all have been unthinkable without the Jewish aristocracy, 
which was every whit as thoroughbred as the Islamic. As once m Arabia there 
had been a Jewish Mmnesang, so now here there was a high literature of en- 
lightened science It was under the guidance of the Rabbi Isaac Hassan, and by 
the hand of Jewish and Islamic as well as Christian savants, that Alfonso X’s 
new work on the planets was prepared (c. 1150), ^ in other words, it was an 
achievement of Magian and not of Faustian world-thought ® But Spam and 
Morocco after all contained but a very small fraction of the Jewish Consensus, 
and even this Consensus itself had not merely a worldly but also (and predomi- 
nantly) a spiritual significance In it, too, there occurred a Puritan movement, 
which rejected the Talmud and tried to get back to the pure Torah The com- 
munity of the Qaraites, preceded by many a forerunner, arose about 760 in 
northern Syria, the selfsame area which gave birth a century earlier to the 
Paulician iconoclasts and a century later to the Sufism of Islam — three Magian 
tendencies whose inner relationship is unmistakable The Qaraites, like the 
Puritans of all other Cultures, were combated by both orthodoxy and enlight- 
enment. Rabbinical counterblasts appeared from Cordova and Fez to southern 
Arabia and Persia But in that period appeared also — an outcome of “Jewish 
Sufism,” and suggestive in places of Swedenborg — the chef-d' ceuvre of rational 
mysticism, the Yesirah, germane in its Kabbalistic root-ideas to Byzantine 
image-symbolism and the contemporary magic of Greek “second-degree 
Christianity,” and equally so to the folk-religion of Islam 

* See, for the following paragraphs, the articles “Jews,” “Hebrew Religion, “ “Hebrew Lit- 
erature,” “Kabbalah,” ‘Qaraites,” etc, in Ency Brtt , XI ed — Tr 

^ Strunz, (sesch dtr Hatwwtss tm Mttulalter^ p 89 

* Only With Nicolaus Cusanus was this state of things reversed 
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But an entirely new situation was created when, from about the year 1000, 
the Western portion of the Consensus found itself suddenly m the field of the 
young Western Culture The Jews, like the Parsecs, the Byzantines, and the 
Moslems, had become by then civilized and cosmopolitan, whereas the German- 
Roman world lived in the townless land, and the settlements that had just come 
(or were coming) into existence around monasteries and market-places were still 
manv generations short of possessing souls of their own. While the Jews were 
already almost fellaheen, the Western peoples were still almost primitives. 
The Jew could not comprehend the Gothic inwardness, the castle, the Cathedral, 
nor the Christian the Jew’s superior, almost cynical, intelligence and his finished 
expertness m “ money-thinkmg ” There was mutual hate and contempt, due not 
to race-distinction, but to difference of phase. -Into all the hamlets and country 
towns the Jewish Consensus built its essentially megalopolitan — proletarian 
— ghettos The Judengasse is a thousand years m advance of the Gothic town. 
Just so, m Jesus’s days, the Roman towns stood in the midst of the villages on 
the Lake of Genesareth. 

But these young nations were, besides, bound up with the soil and the idea 
of a fatherland, and the landless “Consensus,” which was cemented, not by 
deliberate organization, but by a wholly unconscious, wholly metaphysical 
impulse — an expression of the Magian world-feelmg in its simplest and directest 
form — appeared to them as something uncanny and incomprehensible It was 
in this period that the legend of the Wandering Jew arose It meant a good deal 
for a Scottish monk to visit a Lombard monastery, and nostalgia soon took 
him home again, but when a rabbi of Mainz in 1000 the scat of the most 
important Talmudic seminary of the West — or of Salerno betook himself 
to Cairo or Merv or Basra, he was at home in every ghetto. In this tacit cohesion 
lay the very idea of the Magian nation^ — although the contemporary West 
was unaware of the fact, it was for the Jews, as for the Greeks of the period 
and the Parsees and Islam, State and Church and people all in one This State 
had Its own jurisprudence and <(what Christians never perceived) its own 
public life,^ and despised the surrounding world of the host-peoples as a sort 
of outland; and it was a veritable treason-trial that expelled Spinoza and 
Unci Acosta — an event of which these host-peoples could not possibly grasp 
the under meaning. And in 1799 the leading thinker among the Eastern Hasi- 
dim, Senior Salman, was handed over by the rabbinical opposition to the 
Petersburg Government as though to a foreign state 

Jewry of the West-European group had entirely lost the relation to the open 
land which had still existed in the Moorish period of Spain There were no 
more peasants. The smallest ghetto was a fragment, however miserable, of 

^ P 174 

® The reader is recommended to study, in the light of all this, recent literature of the type of 
Hajim Bloch's Cdem and the works of the brothers Tharaud — Tr. 
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megalopolis, and its inhabitants (like those of hardened India and China) split 
into castes — the Rabbi is the Brahmin or Mandarin of the ghetto — and a 
coolie-mass characterized by civilized, cold, superior intelligence and an un^ 
deviating eye to business But this phenomenon, again, is not unique if our 
historical sense takes in the wider horizon, for all Magi an nations have been in 
this condition since the Crusade period* The Parsee in India possesses exactly 
the same business-power as the Jews in the European- American world and the 
Armenians and Greeks in southern Europe The same phenomenon occurs in 
eveiy other Civilization, when it pushes into a younger mthen — witness the 
Chinese in California (where they are the targets of a true Anti-Semitism of 
western America), in Java, and in Singapore, that of the Indian trader in 
East Africa, and that of the Romans m the Early Arabtan Wotld. In the last 
instance, indeed, the conditions were the exact reverse of those of to~day, for 
the ‘*Jews”of those days were the Romans, and the Aramaean felt for them an 
apocalyptic hatred that is very closely akm to our West-European Anti-Semi- 
tism The outbreak of 88, in which, at a sign from Mithridates, a hundred 
thousand Roman business-people were murdered by the exasperated population 
of Asia Minor, was a veritable pogrom. 

Over and above these oppositions there was that of race, which passed 
from contempt into hate in proportion as the Western Culture itself caught up 
with the Civilization and the “difference of age,” expressed in the way of 
life and the increasing primacy of intelligence, became smaller But ail this 
has nothing to do with the silly catchwords “Aryan” and “Semite” that have 
been borrowed from philology The “Aryan’* Persians and Armenians are in 
our eyes entirely indistinguishable from the Jews, and even m South Europe 
and the Balkans there is almost no bodily difference between the Christian and 
Jewish inhabitants* The Jewish nation is, like every other nation of the 
Arabian Culture, the result of an immense mission^ and up to well within the 
Crusades it was changed and changed again by accessions and secessions en 
masse ^ One part of Eastern Jewry conforms in^ bodily respects to the Christian 
inhabitants of the Caucasus, another to the South-Russian Tatars, and a large 
portion of Western Jewry to the North African Moors What has mattered in 
the West more than any other distinction is the difference between the race-ideal of 
^he Gothic springtime,,^ which has bred its human type, and that of the Sephardic 
Jew, which first formed itself in the ghettos of the West and was likewise the 
product of a particular spiritual breeding and training under exceedingly hard 
external conditions — to which, doubtless, we must add the effectual spell of 
the land and people about him, and his metaphysical defensive leaction to that 
spell, especially after the loss of the Arabic language had made this part of the 
nation a self-contained world* This feeling of being “different” is the more 
potent on both sides, the more breed the individual possesses It is want of race, 
^ Sec pp 159, ct seq , 174, ct scq. ® P. iz7. 
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and nothing else, that makes intellectuals — philosophers, doctrmaircsj 
Utopists — incapable of understanding the depth of this metaphysical hatreds 
which IS the beat-difference of two currents of being manifested as an unbearable 
dissonance, a hatred that may become tragic for both, the same hatred as has 
dominated the Indian Culture in setting the Indian of race against the Sudra* 
During the Gothic age this difference is deep and religious, and the object of 
hatred is the Consensus as religion, only with the beginning of the Western 
Civilization does it become materialist, and begin to attack Jewry on its in- 
tellectual and business sides, on which the West suddenly finds itself confronted 
by an even challenger 

But the deepest element of separation and bitterness has been one of which 
the full tragedy has been least undei stood While Western man, from the days 
of the Saxon emperors to the present, has (in the most significant sense of the 
words) /iW his history, and lived it with a consciousness of it that no other 
Culture can parallel, the Jewish Consensus ceased to have a history at alL^ 
Its problems were solved, its inner form was complete, conclusive, and un- 
alterable For It, as for Islam, the Greek Church, and the Parsecs, centuries 
ceased to mean anything, and consequently no one belonging inwardly to the 
Consensus can even begin to comprehend the passion with which Faustians 
livingly experience the short crowded epochs in which their history and destiny 
take decisive turns — the beginning of the Crusades, the Reformation, the 
French Revolution, the German Wars of Liberation, and each and every turn- 
mg“point in the existence of the several peoples. All this, for the Jew, lies 
thirty generations back Outside him history on the grand style flowed on and 
past. Epochs succeeded to epochs, every century witnessed fundamental human 
changes, but in the ghetto and in the souls of its denizens all stood still And 
even when he legarded himself as a member of the people amongst whom he 
bo|ounied and took part in their good and evil fortune — as happened in so 
many countries in 1914 — he lived these experiences, not really as something hzs 
own, but as a paitisan, a supporter, he judged them as an interested spectator, 
and hence it is just the deepest meanings of the struggle that must ever remain 
hidden from him. A Jewish cavalry-general fought m the Thirty Years* War 
(he lies buried in the old Jewish cemetery at Prague 0 — but what did the ideas 
of Luther or Loyola mean to him? What did the Byzantines — ne^r relatives 
of the Jews — comprehend of the Crusades? Such things are among the tragic 
necessities of the higher history that consists in the life-courses of individual 
Cultures, and often have they repeated themselves The Romans, then an 
ageing people, cannot possibly have understood what was at issue for the Jews 
m the tiial of Jesus or the rising of Barcochebas.® The European-American 

^ P 48. 

^ Prague contains a veritable corpus of commentary upon these pages — Tr 

^ A D 131. See Efii^ Bnf , XI cd , Vol XV. p and Vol. Ill, p, 395 — Tr, 
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world has displayed a complete incomprehension of the fellah-revolution 
of Turkey (1908) and China (1911), the inner life and thought of these peoples 
and consequently, even their notions of state and sovereignty (the Caliph a 
the one, the Son of Heaven m the other) being of an utterly different cast and 
therefore, a sealed book, the course of events could neither be weighed up 
nor even reckoned upon in advance The member of an alien Culture can be , 
spectator, and therefore also a descriptive historian of the past, but he can neve 
be a statesman, a man who feels the future working in him If he does no 
possess the material power to enable him to act in the cadre of his own Culture 
ignoring or manipulating those of the alien (which, of course, may occur 
as with the Romans in the young East or Disraeli in England), he stands helplesi 
in the midst of events. The Roman and the Greek always mentally projcctcc 
the life-conditions of his Polls into the alien event, the modern Europear 
always regards alien Destinies in terms of constitution, parliament, and democ 
racy, although the application of such ideas to other Cultures is ridiculous 
and meaningless, and the Jew of the Consensus follows the history of the 
present (which is nothing but that of the Faustian Civilization spread ovet 
continents and oceans) with the fundamental feelings of Magian mankind, 
even when he himself is firmly convinced of the Western character of 
his thought 

As every Magian Consensus is non-tern tonal and geographically unlim- 
ited, it involuntarily sees in ail conflicts concerning the Faustian ideas of 
fatherland, mother tongue, ruling house, monarchy, constitution, a return 
from forms that are thoroughly alien (therefore burdensome and meaningless) 
to him towards forms matching with his own nature. Hence the word “in- 
ternational,*' whether it be coupled with socialism, pacificism, or capitalism, 
can excite him to enthusiasm, but what he hears in that word is the essence of 
his landless and boundless Consensus While for the European-American de- 
mocracy constitutional struggles and revolutions mean an evolution towards 
the Civilized ideal, for him they mean (as he almost never consciously realizes) 
the breaking-down of all that is of other build than himself. Even when the 
force of the Consensus in him is broken and the life of his host-people exercises 
an outward attraction uponiiim to the point of an induced patriotism, yet the 
party thap he supports is always that of which the aims are most nearly com- 
parable with the Magian essence Hence in Germany he is a democrat and in 
England (like the Parsec in India) an imperialist It is exactly the same mis- 
understanding as when West Europeans regard Young Turks and Chinese re- 
formers as kindred spirits — that is, as “constitutionalists." If there is 
inward relationship, a man affirms even where he destroys, if inward alicnness, 
fais effect is negative even where his desire is to be constructive. What the 
Western Culture has destroyed, by reform-efforts of its own type where it has 
had power, hardly bears thinking of, and Jewry has been equally destructive 
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where it has intervened. The sense of the incvitablcness of this reciprocal 
misunderstanding leads to the appalling hatred that settles deep in the blood 
and, fastening upon visible marks like race, mode of life, profession, speech, 
leads both sides to waste, rum, and bloody excesses wherever these conditions 
occur ^ 

This applies also, and above all, to the religiousness of the Faustian world, 
which feels itself to be threatened, hated, and undermined by an alien meta- 
physic in its midst From the reforms of Hugh of Cluny and St Bernard and 
the Lateran Council of 1115 to Luther, Calvin, and Puritanism and thence to 
the Age of Enlightenment, what a tide flowed through our waking-conscious- 
ness, when for the Jewish religion history had long ceased altogether* Within 
the West-European Consensus we see Joseph Qaro m his Schulehan Arukh (1565) 
restating the Maimonides material in another form, and this could equally 
well have been done m 1400 or 1800, or for that matter not at all. In the fixity 
of modern Islam, of Byzantine Christianity since the Crusades (and, equally, 
of the life of Late China and of Late Egypt), all is formal and rolled even, not 
only the food-prohibitions, the prayer-runes, the phylacteries, but also the 
Talmudic casuistry, which is fundamentally the same as that applied for cen- 
turies to the Vendidad m Bombay and the Koran m Cairo The mysticism, 
too, of Jewry (which is pure Sufism} has remained, like that of Islam, unaltered 
since the Crusades, and in the last cen tunes it has produced three more saints 
in the sense of Oriental Sufism — though to recognize them as such we have 
to see through a colour-wash of Western thought-forms. Spinoza, with his 
thinking in substances instead of forces and his thoroughly Magian dualism, 
is entirely comparable with the last stragglers of Islamic philosophy such as 
Murtada and Shirazi. He makes use of the notions of his Western Baroque 
armoury, living himself into mode of imagination of that miheu so thoroughly 
as to deceive even himself, but below the surface movements of his soul he 
remains the unchanged descendant of Maimonides and Avicenna and Talmudic 
'‘more geometneo ‘‘ methodology. In Baal Shem, the founder of the Hasidim 
sect (born in Volhynia about 1698), a true Messiah arose His wanderings 
through the world of the Polish ghettos teaching and performing miracles 
are comparable only with the story of primitive Christianity, ^ here was a 
movement that had its sources in ancient currents of Magian, Kabbalistic 
mysticism, that gripped a large part of Eastern Jewry and was undoubtedly a 
potent fact in the religious history of the Arabian Culture, and yet, running 
its course as it did in the midst of an alien mankind, it passed piactically un- 
noticed by it The peaceful battle that Baal Shem waged for God-immanent 

* Instances — besides that of Mithradatcs and the Cyprus massacre (p 198') quoted above — 
arc the Sepoy Mutiny m India, the Boxer Rebellion m China, and the Bolshevist fury of Jews, 
Letts, and other alien peoples against Tsarist Russia 

rehgtosc Dtnku'ctse d(rChasstdm(i^iZ')y^^ iiS, ctscq, M Dte Ligmdt 

its Baalschcm (1907) [Brief account in J and J Tharaud, Betm htstom des Jusp, Ch vii. — Tr ] 
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against the Talmudic pharisees of his time, his Christlike figure, the wealth 
of legends that were rapidly woven about his person and the persons of his 
disciples — all this is of the pure Magian spirit, and at bottom as alien to us of 
the West as primitive Christianity itself The thought-processes of Hasidist 
writings are to non-Jews piactically unintelligible, and so also is the ritual 
In the excitement of the service some fall into convulsions and others begin to 
dance like the dervishes of Islam ^ The original teaching of Baal Shem was 
developed by one of the disciples m Zaddikism, and this too, which was a 
belief m successive divine embassies of saints (Zaddiks), whose mere proximity 
brought salvation, has obvious kinship with Islamic Mahdxsm and still more 
With the Shute doctrine of the imams in whom the ''Light of the Prophet ” 
takes up its abode Another diScipIe, Solomon Maimon — of whom a re- 
markable autobiography exists — stepped from Baal Shem to Kant (whose 
abstract kind of thought has always possessed an immense attraction for Tal- 
mudic intellects) The third is Otto Weinmger, whose moral dualism is a 
purely Magian conception and whose death in a spiritual struggle of essentially 
Magian experience is one of the noblest spectacles ever presented by a Late 
religiousness ^ Something of the sort Russians may be able to experience, but 
neither the Classical nor the Faustian soul is capable of it 

In the "Enlightenment ** of the eighteenth century the Western Culture in 
turn becomes megalopolitan and intellectual, and so, suddenly, accessible to 
the intelligentsia of the Consensus And the latter, thus dumped into the middle 
of an epoch corresponding, for them, to the remote past of a long-expired 
Sephardic life-current, were inevitably stirred by echo-feelings, but these echoes 
were of the cnttcal and negative side only^ and the tragically unnatural outcome 
was that a cohesion already historically complete and incapable of organic 
progress was swept into the big movement of the host-peoples, w^hich it shook, 
loosened, displaced, and vitiated to its depths. For, for the Faustian spirit, 
the Enlightenment was a step forward along its own road — a step over debris, 
no doubt, but still affirmative at bottom — whereas for Jewry it was destruc- 
tion and nothing else, the demolition of an alien structure that it did not un- 
derstand. And this is why we so often see the spectacle — paralleled by the 
case of the Parsecs in India, of the Chinese and Japanese in a Christian mtluu^ 
and by mgdern Americans in China — of enlightenment, pushed to the point 
of cynicism and unqualified atheism, opposing an alien religion, while the 
fellah-practices of its own folk go on wholly unaffected There are Socialists 
who superficially — and yet quite sincerely — combat every sort of religion, 
and yet in their own case follow the food-prohibitions and routine prayers 
and phylacteries with an anxious exactitude. More frequent actually is inward 
lapse from the Consensus qua creed — the spectacle that is presented to us by 

^ LevertofF, op cit., p. 136. 

® O. Weininger, Taschenbuch O9X9), above a!l pp 19, ct scq. 
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the Indian student who, after an English university-training m Locke and Mill, 
acquires the same cynical contempt for Indian and Western faiths alike and must 
himself be crushed under the ruins of both Since the Napoleonic era the old- 
civilized Consensus has mingled unwelcome with the new-civilized Western 
“society*’ of the cities and has taken their economic and scientific methods 
into use with the cool superiority of age A few generations later, the Japanese, 
also a very old intellect, did the same, and probably with still gi eater success. 
Yet another example is afforded by the Carthaginians, a rear-guard of the Baby- 
lonian Civilization, who, already highly developed when the Classical Culture 
was still in the Etrusco-Doric infancy, ended by sui rendering to Late Hellenism ^ 
— petrified in an end-state m ail that concerned religion and art, but far superior 
to the Greeks and Romans as men of busirfess, and hated accordingly 

To-day this Magian nation, with its ghetto and its religion, itself is in 
danger of disappearing — not because the metaphysics of the two Cultures 
come closer to one another (for that is impossible), but because the intellectual- 
ized upper stratum of each side is ceasing to be metaphysical at all. It has 
lost every kind of inward cohesion, and what remains is simply a cobf^sion for 
practical questions The lead that this nation has enjoyed from its long habitua- 
tion to thinking in business terms becomes ever less and less (vts-2i-vis the Ameri- 
can, It has already almost gone), and with the loss of it will go the last potent 
means of keeping up a Conse/isus that has fallen regionally into parts In the 
moment when the civilized methods of the European-Amencan world-cities 
shall have arrived at full maturity, the destiny of Jewry — at least of the Jewry 
in our midst (that of Russia is another problem) — will be accomplished 

Islam has sod under it. It has practically absorbed the Persian, Jewish, 
Nestorian, and Monophysite Consensus into itself ^ The relic of the Bvzantine 
nation, the modern Greeks, also occupy their own land. The relic of the Par- 
sees in India dwells in the midst of the stiffened forms of a yet older and more 
fellahized Civilization and is thereby secured in its footing. But the West- 
European-Ameiican part of the Jewish Consensus, which has drawn to itself 
and bound to its destiny most of the other paits of Jewr>% has now fallen into 
the machinery of a young Civilization Detached fiom any land-footing since, 
centuries ago, it saved its life by shutting itself off m the ghetto, it is fragmented 
and faced with dissolution But that is a Destiny, not m the Faustij^n Culture, 
but of the Magun. 

^ Then ship-building was in Roman times more Classical chan Phoenician, their state was or- 
ganized as a Polls, and their educated people, hke Hannibal, wcic familiar with Greek. 

® Sec p. x6o, ct scq. 
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THE STATE 
(A) 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ESTATES — NOBILITY AND PRIESTHOOD 

A FATHOMLESS scctct of the cosmic flowings that we call Life is their separation 
into two sexes. Already m the carth-bou2id existence-streams of the plant 
world they are trying to part from one another, as the symbol of the flower 
tells us — into a something that is this existence and a something that keeps it 
going Animals are free, little worlds in a big world — the cosmic — closed 
off as microcosms and set up against the macrocosm. And, more and more 
decisively as the animal kingdom unfolds us history, the dual direction of dual 
being, of the masculine and the feminine, manifests itself. 

The feminine stands closer to the Cosmic It is rooted deeper in the earth 
and It IS immediately involved in the grand cyclic rhythms of Nature. The 
masculine is freer, more animal, more mobile — as to sensation and understand- 
ing as well as otherwise — more awake and mote tense. 

The male livingly experiences Destiny, and he comprehends Causality, the 
causal logic of the Become The female, on the contrary, u herself Destiny and 
Time and the organic logic of the Becoming, and for that very reason the prin- 
ciple of Causality is for evet alien to her. Whenever Man has tried to give 
Destiny any tangible form, he has felt it as of feminine form, and he has called 
It Moirai, Paica:, Norns The supreme deity is never itself Destiny, but always 
either its representative or its master — pst as man represents or contiols 
woman. Pnmcvally, too, woman is the seeress, and not because she knows the 
future, but because she es the future. The priest merely interprets the oracle; 
the woman is the oracle itself, and it is Time that speaks through her. 

The man makes History, the woman ts History. Here, strangely clear yet 
enigmatic still, we have a dual significance of all living happenings — on the 
one h^tid we sense cosmic flow as such, and on the other hand the 'chain and 
train of successive individuals brings us back to the microcosms themselves as 
the recipients, containers, and preservers of the flowing It is this ** second’^ 
history that is characteristically masculine — political, social, more conscious, 
freer, and more agitated than the other It reaches back deep into the animal 
world, and receives highest symbolic and world-historical expression in the 
life-courses of the great Cultures, Feminine, on the contrary, is the primary, 

* Cf p. 3 and foot-note. 
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the eternal, the maternal, the plantitke (for the plant ever has something 
female m it), cultureless history of the generation-sequence ^ which never alters, 
but uniformly and stilly passes through the being of all animal and human 
species, through all the short-lived individual Cultures In retrospect, it is 
synonymous with Life itself This history, too, is not without its battles and 
Its tragedies Woman in childbed wins through to her victory The Aztecs 
— the Romans of the Mexican Culture — honoured the woman in labour as a 
battling warrior, and if she died, she was interred with the same formulae as 
the fallen hero. Policy for Woman is eternally the conquest of the Man, 
through whom she can become mother of children, through whom she can 
become History and Destiny and Future The target of her profound shyness, 
her tactical finesse, is ever the father of her son The man, on the contrary, 
whose centre of gravity lies essentially m the other kind of History, wants 
that son as his son, as inheritor and carrier of his blood and historical tradition. 

Here, m man and in woman, the two kinds of History arc fighting for power. 
Woman is strong and wholly what she is, and she experiences the Man and the 
Sons only in relation to herself and her ordained role In the masculine being, 
on the contrary, there is a certain contradiction, he is this man, and he is 
something else besides, which woman neither understands nor admits, which 
she feels as robbery and violence upon that which to her is holiest. This 
secret and fundamental war of the sexes has gone on ever since there were 
sexes, and will continue — silent, bitter, unforgiving, pitiless — while they 
continue. In it, too, there are policies, battles, alliances, treaties, treasons. 
Race-feeling of love and hate, which originate m depths of world-yearning and 
primary instincts of directedness, prevail between the sexes — and with a still 
more uncanny potency than m the other History that takes place between man 
and man There are iove-lyncs and war-lyrics, love-dances and weapon-dances, 
there are two kinds of tragedy — Othello and Macbeth But nothing in the 
political world even begins to compare with the abysses of a Clytsemnestra's or 
a Kriemhild's vengeance 

And so woman despises that other History — mao*s politics — which 
she never comprehends, and of which all that she sees is that it takes her sons 
from her. What for her is a triumphant battle that annihilates the victories 
of a thousand childbeds^ Man’s history sacrifices woman’s history to itself, 
and no doilbt there is a female heroism too, that proudly brings the sons to the 
sacrifice (Catherine SforZa on the walls of Imola), but nevertheless there was 
and IS and ever will be a secret politic of the woman — of the female of the 
animal world even — that seeks to draw away her male from his kind of his- 
tory and to weave him body and soul into her own plantlike history of generic 
succession — that is, into herself And yet all that is accomplished in the man- 
history IS accomplished under the battle-cncs of hearth and home, wives and 
children, race and the like, and its very object is the covering and upholding of 
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this history of birth md death The conflict of man and man is ever on account 
of the blood, of woman. Woman, as Time, ts that for which there u history at all. 

The woman with race in her feels this even when she does not know it. 
She IS Destiny, she plays Destiny. The play begins with the fight of men for 
the possession of her — Helen, and the tragedy of Carmen, and Catherine II, 
and the story of Napoleon and Desir6e Clary, who in the end took Bernadotte 
over to the side of his enemies ~ and it is not a human play only, for this fight 
begins down in the animal world and fills the history of whole species. And it 
culminates in her swaying, as mother or wife or mistress, the Destiny of em- 
pires Hallgerd m the Njal saga, the Frankish queen Brunhilde, Marozia 
who gave the Holy See to men of her choice The man climbs up in hts history 
until he has the future of a country in his’' hands — and then woman comes 
and forces him to his knees. Peoples and states may go down in rum over it, 
but she in her history has conquered This, in the last analysis, is always the 
aim of political ambition m a woman of race ^ 

Thus history has two meanings, neither to be blasphemed. It is cosmic or 
politic, It ts being or it preserves being There are two sorts of Destiny, two 
sorts of war, two sorts of tragedy — puhhc and private. Nothing can eliminate 
this duality from the world. It is radical, founded in the essence of the animal 
that IS both microcosm and participant in the cosmic. It appears at all sig* 
nificant conjunctures in the form of a conflict of duties, which exists only for 
the man, not for the woman, and m the course of a higher Culture it is never 
overcome, but only deepened There are public life and private life, public 
law and private law, communal cults and domestic cults As Estate,^ Being 
IS ‘'in form'* for the one history, as race, breed, it is in flow as itself the other 
history. This is the old German distinction between the "sword side** and the 
“spindle side” of blood-relationships The double significance of directional 
Time finds its highest expression in the ideas of the State and the Family 

The ordering of the family is in living material what the form of the house 
IS in dead ® A change in the structure and import of family life, and the plan 

^ And not until women cease to have race enough to have or to want children^ not until they 
cease to be history, does it become possible for them to make or to copy the history of men Coo* 
vcfscly, It IS deeply significant that we are in the habit of calling thinkers, doctrinaires, and humanity- 
enthusiasts of anti-political tendency ‘ old women *’ They wish to imitate the other history, the 
history of woman, although they — cannot ^ 

^ No exact equivalent exists in common English for the German word Stand,** “ Aristocracy** 
IS too narrow, as under most aspects the clergy and under some even the Tters have to be reckoned m. 

Class ’ fails because, for logical completeness, it has to be stretched so as to bring m the qualita- 
tively unclassed as a distinct category (A whole social history is contained m the use of these and 
similar words at different periods ) The word " Estate*' itself is used nowadays for the “masses** 
( ‘Fourth Estate*’ “ Proletariat”), but this very use, by Socialists, is an assertion that the masses, 
as workers, possess a qualitative peculiarity and condition of their own, and the word thus continues 
to connote ideas of differentiation, specific constitution, and oriented outlook It may, therefore, 
be employed here without fcvir of misunderstanding or reproach of pedantry, — Tr 
* C£ pp no , ct seq 
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of the house changes also. To the Classical mode of housing corresponds the 
agnate family of Classical style. This is even more sharply defined m Hellenic 
city-law than m the later Roman. ^ It refers entirely to the Estate as present 
in a Euclidean here-and-now, just as the Polls is conceived as an aggregate of 
bodies availably piesent. Blood-relationship, therefore, is neither necessary 
nor sufficient for it, it ceases at the limit of patna poustas^ of the “house,” 
The mother as such is not agnatically related to the offspring of her own body, 
only m so far as, like them, she is subject to the patna poUstas of her living 
husband is she the agnatic sister of her children ^ To the “Consensus,” on the 
other hand, corresponds the Magian cognate family (Hebrew, ** Mtshpasha') 
which IS representatively extended by both the paternal afid the maternal 
blood-relationships, and possesses"* a “spirit,” a little consensus, of its own, 
but no special head ^ It is significant of the extinction of the Classical soul and 
the unfolding of the Magian that the “Roman” law of Imperial times gradually 
passes from agnatto to cogfiatto Justinian's ii8th and iiyth novels reforming 
the law of inheritance affirm the victory of the Magian family-idea ^ 

On the other side, we see masses of individual beings streaming past, grow- 
ing and passing, but making history. The purer, deeper, stronger, more taken- 
for-grantcd the common beat of these sequent generations is, the more blood, 
the more race they have. Out of the infinite they rise, every one with its soul,^ 
bands that feel themselves in the common wave-beat of their being, as a whole 
— not mind-communities like orders, craft-guilds, or schools of learning, which 
are linked by common truths, but blood-confederates in the mHee of fighting 
life 

There arc streams of being which are “ in form” in the same sense in which 
the term is used in sports A field of steeplechasers is “m form” wffien the legs 
swing surely over the fences, and the hoofs beat firmly and rhythmically on the 
flat When wrestlers, fencers, ball-players arc “in form,” the riskiest acts 
and moves come off easily and naturally. An art-period is m form whCn its 
tradition is second nature, as counterpoint was to Bach. An army is in form 
when it is like the army of Napoleon at Austerlitz and the army of Moltkc at 
Sedan. Practically everything that has been achieved in world-history, in 
war and in that continuation of war by intellectual means ^ that we call politics, 

^ MittciC Ketchmcht und Volhincht (1891), p 63 

® Sobm, Instztutiomn (1911), p 614 [Ency Bnt , XI ed , Voi XXIII, pp 540-1. — Tr] 

® This principle formed the basis of the dynastic-idea of the Arabian world (Ommayads, Com- 
ncni, Sassanids), which is so hard for tis to grasp When a usurper had sci^'cd a throne, he hastened 
to marry one or another of the female members of the blood-coramunity and so prolonged the dy- 
nasty, of law-made succession rights there was 00 question, nor under this idea could there be (Sec 
also J Weiihausen, Em Gmunwesin ohm Ohngksit^ (1900) 

« Sec Ency Bm , XI ed., Voi XXIII, p. 574 — Tr, 

® Sec p. 18. 

® An inversion of Clauscwitjs’s famous expression that war is a contmuation of policy by other 
means (On War, I, 1, § 14) — * Tr 
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m all successful diplomacy, tactics, strategy, m the competition of states or 
social classes or parties, has been the product of living unities that found 
themselves “in form/* 

The word for race- or breed-education is “training** (Zucht^ Zuchtung)^ as 
against the shaping (Bddung) which creates communities of wakmg-con- 
ciousness on a basis of uniform teachings or beliefs. Books, for example, are 
shaping agents, while the constant felt pulse and harmony of mthm into which 
one feels oneself, lives oneself — like a novice or a page of early Gothic times — 
are training influences. The “good form” and ceremonies of a given society 
arc sense-presentations of the beat of a given species of Being, and to master 
them one must have the beat of them Hence women, as more instinctive and 
nearer to cosmic rhythms, adapt themselves ihore readily than men to the forms 
of a new mtheu. Women from the bottom strata move in elegant society with 
entire certainty after a few years — and sink again as quickly But men alter 
slowly, because they are more awake and aware The proletarian man never 
becomes wholly an aristocrat, the aristocrat never wholly a proletarian — 
only in the sons does the beat of the new mtluu make its appearance 

The profounder the form, the stricter and more repellent it is. To the 
outsider, therefore, it appears to be a slavery, the member, on the contrary, 
has a perfect and easy command of it The Prince de Ligne was, no less than 
Mozart, master of the form and not its slave, and the same holds good of 
every born aristocrat, statesman, and captain 

In all high Cultures, therefore, there is a pasantry^ which is breed, stock, in 
the broad sense (and thus to a certain extent nature herself), and a society which 
IS assertively and emphatically “in form ’* It is a set of classes or Estates, and 
no doubt artificial and transitory But the history of these classes and estates 
IS world-htstory at highest potential It is only in relation to it that the peasant 
IS seen as historyless The whole broad and grand history of these six millen- 
nia has accomplished itself in the life-courses of the high Cultures, because 
these Cultures themselves placed their creative foci in Estates possessing breed 
and training, and so in the course of fulfilment became trained and bred A 
Culture IS Soul that has arrived at self-expression in sensible forms, but these 
forms arc living and evolving/ Their matrix is in the intensified Being of 
individuals or groups — that is, in that which I have |ust called Being “in 
form.** And when, and not until, this Being is sufficiently formbd to that 
high rightness, it becomes representative of a representable Culture.^ 

This Culture is nor only a grand thing, but wholly unlike any other thing 
in the organic world It is the one point at which man lifts himself above 
the powers of Nature and becomes himself a Creator Even as to race, breed, 

^ Not excluding art, although wc are not consetous of them save through deduction from art- 
history 

* Original Su Uegm tm gestetgertm Dasem von Ew^elnen und Kretsm^ then m dm, was sothtn 
'Dasttn m Form* genannt warden ist, md durch dtese Hohe des Geformtsetns erst dt* Kultm reprasentm ** 
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he IS Nature's creature — he ts bred. 3ut, as Estate, he breeds himself just as 
he breeds the noble kinds of animal-plant with which he surrounds himself — 
and that process, too, is in the deepest and most final sense "Culture.” Culture 
and class ^ are interchangeable expressions, they arise together and they vanish 
together The breeding of select types of wines or fruit or flowers, the breeding 
of blood horses, ts Culture, and the culture, m exactly the same sense, of the 
human elite arises as the expression of a Being that has brought itself into high 
"form ” 

For that very reason, there is found in every Culture a sharp sense of whether 
this or that man belongs thereto or not. The Classical notion of the Bar- 
barian, the Arabian of the Unbeliever (Amhaarez, Giaour), the Indian of the 
Sudra — however differently the Ifncs of cleavage were arrived at — are alike 
in that the words do not primarily express contempt or hatred, but establish 
that there are differences in pulse of Being which set an impassable barrier 
against all contacts on the deeper levels This perfectly clear and unambiguous 
idea has been obscured by the Indian concept of a "fourth caste,” which caste, 
as we know now, has never existed at all.® The Code of Manu, with its cele- 
brated regulations for the treatment of the Sudra, is the outcome of the fully 
developed state of fellahdom m his India, and — irrespective of practical 
actualities under either existing or even obtainable legislation — described the 
misty idea of Brahmanism by the negative mode of dealing with its opposite, 
very much as the Late Classical philosophy used the notion of the working 
Banausos. The one has led us into misunderstanding caste as a specifically 
Indian phenomenon, the other to a basically false idea of the attitude of Classical 
man towards work. 

In all such cases what really confronts us is the residue which does not count 
for the inward life of the Culture and its symbolism, and is m principle left 
out of every really significant classification, somewhat as the "outcast” is 
ignored m the far East The Gothic expression ** corpus chnstianurn' indicates 
explicitly in its very terms that the Jewish Consensus does not belong to it. 
In the Arabian Culture the other-believer is merely tolerated within the re- 
spective domains of the Jewish, the Persian, the Christian, and, above all, the 
Islamic, nations, and contemptuously left to his own administration and his 
own jurisdiction In the Classical World it was not only barbarians that were 
"outcasts'*’ — so also m a measure were slaves, and especially the relics of the 
autochthonous population like the Penesta^ m Thessaly and the Helots of Sparta, 
whom their masters treated in a way that reminds us of the conduct of the 
Normans in Anglo-Saxon England and the Teutonic Knights in the Slavonic 
East The Code of Manu preserves, as designations of Sudra classes, the names 

^ So in the German, but see foot-note p 32.9 "'Stand” would have expressed the sense bet- 
ter — Tr 

* R Pick:, Vte Gltvdermg tm nordosthchen Indtm zu Buddhat p loi, K Hlllc- 

brandt, AltAndten (1899), p 8^ [Also the article Brahmanism,” Ency Bnt , XI cd. — Tr ] 
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of ancient peoples of the Colonial* * region of the Lower Ganges (As Magadha 
IS amongst them, Buddha himself may have been a Sudra, like the “C^sar” 
Asoka, whose grandfather Chandragupta was of the most humble origin.) 
Others are names of callings, and this again reminds us that also m the West 
and elsewhere certain callings were outcast — the beggars, for example (who 
in Homer are a class), smiths, singers, and the professional poor, who have 
been bred literally en masse by the cantas of the Church and the benevolence of 
laymen in the Early Gothic 

But, in sum, “caste** is a word that has been at least as much abused as it 
has been used There were no castes in the Old and Middle Kingdoms of 
Egypt, nor m India before Buddha, nor in China before Han times It is only 
m very Late conditions that they appear, and then we find them m all Cultures 
From the XXIst Dynasty onwards (r 1100 b c ) Egypt was m the hands, now 
of the Theban priest-caste, now of the Libyan warrior-caste, and thereafter 
the hardening process went on steadily till the time of Herodotus — whose 
view of the conditions of his day as characteristically Egyptian is just as inac- 
curate as our view of those prevailing in India Th dzstmetton hetiveen Estate 
and Caste ts that between earliest Culture and latest CtvtliTjstton In the rise of the 
prime Estates — noble and priest — the Culture is unfolding itself, while the 
castes are the expression of its definitive fellah-state The Estate is the most 
living of all, Culture launched on the path of fulfilment, “the form that living 
must Itself unfold ’* ^ The caste is absolute finished-ness, the phase in which 
development has been succeeded by immutable fixation 

But the great Estates are something quite different from occu-patton-graups 
like those of artisans, officials, artists, which are professionally held together 
by technical tradition and the spirit of their work. They are, in fact, emblms 
tn flesh and bloody whose entire being, as phenomenon, as attitude, and as mode 
of thought, possesses symbolic meaning. Within every Culture, moreover — 
while peasantry is a piece of pure nature and gtowth and, therefore, a completely 
impersonal manifestation — nobility and priesthood are the results of high 
breeding and forming and therefore express a thoroughly personal Culture^ which, 
by the height of its form, rejects not merely barbarians, but presently also all 
who are not of their status, as a residue — regarded by the nobility as the 
“people** and by clergy as the “laity ** And this style of personahty^is the ma- 
terial that, when the fellah-age^ arrives, petrifies into the type of a caste, which 
thereafter endures unaltered for centuries. As in the living Culture race and 
estate are in antithesis as the impersonal and the personal, in fellah-times 
the mass and the caste ^ the coolie and the Brahmin, are m antithesis as the formless 
and the formal The living form has become formula, still possessing style, but 
possessing it as stylistic rigidity This petrified style of the caste is of an ex- 
treme subtlety, dignity, and intellectuality, and feels itself infinitely superior 

^ See Vol. I, p 157. — Tf. 
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to the developing mankind of a Culture — we can hardly form an idea of 
the lofty height from which the Mandarin or the Brahmin looks down upon 
European thoughts and actions, or how fundamentally the Egyptian priest 
must have despised a visiting Pythagoras or Plato It moves impassive through 
time with the Byzantine dignity of a soul that has left all its problems and 
cnigtnds far behind it 


II 

In the Carolingian pre-Culture men distinguished Kntchu^ Frete, and Edk. 
This IS a primitive differentiation based meiely on the facts of external life. 
But in Early Gothic times it runs* 

God hath shapen lives three, 

Boor and knight and priest they be.* 

Here we have status-differences of a high Culture that has just awakened 
And the stole and the sword stand together in face of the plough in strongest 
assertiveness as estates the rest, the Non-Estate, that which, like them- 

selves, IS fact, but, unlike themselves, fact without deeper significance The 
separation, inward and felt, is so destined, so potent, that no understanding 
can ignore it Hatred wells up out of the villages, contempt flashes back from 
the castles Neither possession nor power nor calling produced this abyss 
between the 'Hives " Logical justification for it there is none. It is meta- 
physical nature 

Later, with the cities, but younger than they, burghrdomy bourgeoisie^ arises 
as the “Third Estate The burgher, too, now looks with contempt upon the 
countryside, which lies about him dull, unaltered, and patient, and in contrast 
to which he feels himself more awake and freer and therefore further advanced 
on the road of the Culture. He despises also the primary estates, “ squire and 
parson,” as something lying intellectually below him and historically behind 
him. Yet, as compared with these two, the burgher is, as the boor was, a 
residue, a non-estate In the minds of the “ privileged” the peasant hardly now 
counts at all — the burgher counts, but as an opposite and a background. He 
IS the foil against which the others become conscious of their own significance 
and of the fact that this significance is something lying outside all practical 
considetayons. When we find that in all Cultures the same occurs in exactly 
the same form, and that, however different the symbolism of one Culture from 
that of another, their history fulfils itself everywhere in and by opposition of 
these groups — impulsive peasant wars in the Springtime, intellectually-based 
civtl wars in the later period — then it is evident that the meaning of the facts 
must be looked for in the deepest foundations of Life itself. 

^ Got Mt dnu Ithsn geschaffm 
Gehure, ntter^ -phaffen 

[Note the collective ge- attached to the first-named — Tr ] 
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i It IS an idea that lies at the base of these two prime Estates, and only these 

It gives them the potent feeling of a rank derived from a divine investiture and 
^ therefore beyond all criticism — a standing which imposes self-respect and self- 
consciousness, but the sternest self-disciplme as well (and death itself if need 
; be), as a duty and imbues both with the historical superiority, the soul-magic, 
that does not draw upon power but actually generates it Those who — 
mwardly, and not merely nominally — belong to these Estates are actually 
something other than the residue, their lives, m contrast to those of burgher 
and peasant, are sustained m every part by a symbolic dignity These lives do 
not exist in order to be merely lived, but to have meaning It is the two sides of 
all freely moving life that come to expression m these Estates, the one ts wholly 
hemg, the other wholly waktng-consaousness 

Every nobility is a living symbol of Time, every priesthood of Space Destiny 
and sacred Causality, History and Nature, the When and the Where, race 
and language, sex-life and feeling-life — all these attain in them to the highest 
possible expression The noble lives m a world of facts, the priest m one of 
truths, the one has shrewdness, the other knowledge, the one is a doer, the 
other a thinker Aristocratic world-feeling is essentially pulse-sense, priestly 
world-feeling proceeds entirely by tensions Between the time of Charlemagne 
and that of Conrad 11 something formed itself in the time-stream that cannot 
be elucidated, but has to be felt if we are to understand the dawn of the new 
Culture. There had long been noblemen and ecclesiastics, but then first — and 
nor for long — there were nobility and clergy, in the grand sense of the words 
and the full force of their symbolic significance.^ So mighty 1$ this onset of a 
symbolism that at first all other distinctions, such as those of country, people, 
and language, fall into the background. In all the lands from Ireland to Calabria 
the Gothic hierarchy was a single great community, the Early Classical 
chivalry before Troy, or the Early Gothic before Jerusalem, seems to us as of 
one great family. The old Egyptian nomes and the feudal states of the first 
Chou times appear, in comparison with such Estates as these (and because of 
the comparison) just as colourless as Burgundy and Lorraine in the Hohenstaufen 
period There is a cosmopolitan condition both at the beginning and at the 
end of every Culture, but in the first case it exists because the symbolic might 
of aristocratic-hierarchic forms still towers above those of nationality, and 
in the second because the formless mass sinks below them 

The two Estates in principle exclude one another The prime opposition of 

^ The ease with which Bolshevism extinguished the four so-callcd estates or classes of Petrine 
Russia — nobles, merchants, small townspeople, and peasants — shows that these were mere imi- 
tations and administrative conveniences, and destitute of all symbolism — for symbolism no power 
on earth can choke They correspond to the outward differences of rank and possessions that existed 
m the Visigothic and Frankish Kingdoms, and — ’as glimpses afforded by the earliest parts of the 
Iliad show — in Myccnxan times It is reserved for the future to develop a true nobility and clergy 
in Russia 
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cosmic and mkrocosmic, which pervades all being that moves freely in space, 
underlies this dual existence also Each is possible and necessary only through 
the other. The Homeric world maintained a conspiracy of hostile silence 
towards the Orphic, and in turn (as we see from the Pre-Socratics) the former 
became an object of anger and contempt for the latter In Gothic times the 
reforming spirits set themselves with a sacred enthusiasm across the path of 
the Renaissance-natures State and Church have never really come to equilib- 
rium, and in the conflict of Empire and Papacy their opposition rose to an 
intensity only possible for Faustian man 

Of the two, moreover, it is the nobility that is the true Estate, the sum of 
blood and race, being-stream in the fullest imaginable form And therefore 
nobility is a higher peasantry Ev6n m 1150 the West had a widespread proverb* 
*'One who ploughs in the forenoon jousts in the afternoon,” and it was quite 
usual for a knight to marry the daughter of a peasant In contrast to the 
cathedral, the castle was a development, by way of the country noble’s house 
of Frankish times, from the peasant-dwelling In the Icelandic sagas peasants’ 
crofts are besieged and stormed like castles Nobility and peasantry are plant- 
like and instinctive, deep-rooted in the ancestral land, propagating themselves 
m the family tree, breeding and bred In companion with them the priesthood 
IS essentially the counter-estate, the estate of negation, of non-race, of detach- 
ment from earth — of free, timeless, and historylcss waking-consciousness 
In every peasant village, m every peasant family from the Stone Age to the peaks 
of the Culture, world-history plays itself out m little Substitute for peoples 
families, and for lands farms — still the ultimate meaning of their strivings is 
the same — the maintenance of the blood, the succession of the generations, 
the cosmic, woman, power Macbeth and Kmg Lear might perfectly well have 
been thought out as village tragedies — and the fact is a proof of their tragic 
truth. In all Cultures nobility and peasantry appear m forms of family descent, 
and language itself connects them with the sexes, through which life propa- 
gates itself, has history, and is history And as woman is history, the inward 
rank of peasant and noble families is determined by how much of race their 
women have in them, how far they are Destiny And, therefore, there is deep 
meaning in the fact that the purer and more race-pervaded world-history is, the 
more the stream of its public life passes into and adapts itself to the private lives 
of individfial great families This, of course, is the basis of the dynastic prin- 
ciple, and not only that, but the basis of the idea of world-historical personality 
The existence of entire states comes to depend on a few private destinies, vastly 
magnified The history of Athens m the fifth century is in the mam that of the 
Alcmxonidas, the history of Rome is that of a few families of the type of the 
Fabii or the Claudii The history of states in the Baroque is, broadly speaking, 
that of the operations of Habsburg and Bourbon family-politics, and its crises 
take form as marriages and wars of succession The history of Napoleon’s 
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second marriage comprises also the burnmg of Moscow and the battle of Leipzig 
The history of the Papacy is, right into the eighteenth century, that of a few 
noble families which competed for the tiara m order to found princely family- 
fortunes. This IS true equally of Byzantine dignitaries and English premiers 
(witness the Cecils) and even, m numerous instances, of great revolution- 
leaders 

Of all this the* priesthood (and philosophy so far as it is priesthood) is the 
direct negative The Estate of pure waking-consciousness and eternal truths 
combats time and race and sex m every sense Man as peasant or noble turns 
towards, man as priest turns away from, woman Aristocracy runs the danger 
of dissipating and losing the broad being-stream of public life in the petty 
channels of its minor ancestors and relatives The true priest, on the other 
hand, refuses in principle to recognize private life, sex, family, the ** house.'* 
For the man of race death begins to be real and appalling only when it is death 
without heirs — Icelandic sagas no less than Chinese ancestor-worship teach 
us this He does not entirely die who lives on in sons and nephews But for 
the true priest media vtta m morte sumus; what he shall bequeath is intellectual, 
and rejected woman bears no part in it The phenomenal forms of this second 
Estate that occur again and again arc celibacy, cloister, battimgs with sex- 
impulse fought to the extreme of self-emascuiation, and a contempt for mother- 
hood which expresses itself in orgiasm and hallowed prostitution, and not less 
in the intellectual devaluation of sexual life down to the level of Kant's vile 
definition of marriage ^ Throughout the Classical world it was the rule that in 
the sacred precinct, the Tcmcnos, no one must be born or die. The timeless 
must not come into contact with time It is possible for the priest to have an 
intellectual recognition of the great moments of generation and birth, and to 
honour them sacramentally, but experience them he may not 

For while nobility is something, priesthood signifies something, and this 
alone would be enough to tell us that it is the opposite of all that is Destiny 
and Race and Estate The castle, with its chambers and towers, walls and 
moats, tells of a strong-flowing life, but the cathedral, with its vaulting and 
pillars and choir, is, through and through. Meaning — that is to say, Orna- 
ment — and every venerable priesthood has developed itself up to that marvel- 
lous gravity and beauty of bearing m which every item, from facial^expression 
and voice-mflection to costume and walk, is ornament, from which private 
life and even inward life have been eliminated as unessential — whereas that 
which a ripe aristocracy (such as that of eighteenth-century France) displays 
and parades is a finished living It was Gothic thought that developed out of 
the priest-concept the character tndeUbtlts^ which makes the idea indestructible 
and wholly independent of the worthiiress of its bearer's life in the world-as- 

* As a treaty of reciprocal possessiOD by the two parties w hich is made effective by the recipro- 
cal use of their scx-propertics 
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history — but every priesthood, and consequently also all philosophy (m the 
sense of the schools), contain it implicitly If a pnest has rare, he leads an 
outward existence like peasant, knight, or prince The Pope and cardinals 
of the Gothic period were feudal princes, leaders of armies, fond of the chase, 
connoisseuis and adepts in family politics Among the Brahmins of the pre- 
Buddha “Baroque** were great landowners, well-groomed abbes, courtiers, 
spendthrifts, gommets ^ But it was the early period that had learned to dis- 
tinguish the idea from the person — a notion diametrically opposed to the 
essence of nobility — and not until the Age of Enlightenment did the priest 
come to be judged, as priest, by his private life, and then not because that age 
had acquired sharper eyes, but because it had lost the idea 

The noble is the man as /j^sSorj* the pnest is the man as nature History of the 
high kind is always the expression and effect of the being of a noble society, 
and the criterion for the relative importance of its different events is always 
the pulse of this stream of being That is why the battle of Cann^ matters 
much and the battles of Late Roman emperors matter not at alL The coming of 
a Springtime consistently coincides with the birth of a primary nobility, m 
whose sentiments the prince is merely *'prmus inter pares** and an object of 
mistrust For not only does a strong race not need the big individual, but 
his existence is a reflection upon its worth, hence vassal-wars are pre-eminently 
the form in which the history of Early periods fulfils itself, and thenceforth the 
nobility has the fate of the Culture in hand. With a creative force that is all 
the more impressive because it is silent, Being is brought into form and “con- 
dition ** The pulse in the blood is heightened and confirmed, and for good 
For what this creative rise to living form is to the Spring — every Spring — 
the might of tradition is for the Late — every Late — period — namely, the old 
firm discipline, the life-beat, so sure that it outlives the extinction of all the 
old families and continually draws under its spell new men and new being- 
streams out of the deep. Beyond a shadow of doubt, all the history of Late 
periods, in respect of form and beat and tempo, is inherent (and irrevocably so) 
in the very earliest generations Its successes are neither more nor less than the 
strength of the tradition in the blood In politics, as in all other great and 
mature arts, success presupposes a being in high condition, a great stock of 
pristine experiences unconsciously and uoquestioningly stored up as instincts 
and impulses. There is no other sort of political maestna but this The big 
individual is only something better than an incident, only master of the future, 
in that he is effective (or is made effective), is Destiny (or has Destiny), in and 
through this form This is what distinguishes necessary from superfluous aft 
and therefore, also, historically necessary from unnecessary politics It matters 
little if many of the big men come up-^out of the “people** (that is, the aggre- 
gate of the traditionless) into the governing stratum, or even if they arc the 
^ Oldcnfoerg, Dte L hn dir Upantshadm Cx9r5), p 5 
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oaiy ones left to occupy it — the great tide of tradition takes charge of them, 
all unwitting, forms their intellectual and practical conduct, and rules their 
methods And this tradition is nothing but the pulse of ancient and long- 
ex cmguished lines 

But Civilization, the real return to Nature,’' is the extinction of nobility 
— not as physical stock (which would not matter), but as living tradition — 
and the supplanting of destiny-pulsc by causal intelligence. With this, no- 
bility becomes no more than a prefix And, for that very reason. Civilized 
history is superficial history, directed disjomtedly to obvious aims, and so 
become formless in the cosmic, dependent on the accident of great individuals, 
destitute of inward soreness, line, and meaning With Ca^sansm history re- 
lapses back into the historyiess, the old beat of primitive life, with endless and 
meaningless battles for material power, such as those of the Roman soldier- 
emperors of the third century and the corresponding “Sixteen States'* of China 
(x65~4io), which differ only m unessentials from the events of beast-life in a 
jungle 

III 

It follows from this that true history is not “cultural" in the sense of anti- 
poiitical, as the philosophers and doctrinaires of all commencing Civilizations 
assert. On the contrary, it is breed history, war history, diplomatic history, 
the history of being-streams in the form of man and woman, family, people, 
estate, state, reciprocally defensive and offensive in the wave-beat of grand 
facts. Poltttcs m the highest sense is life, and life ts politics Every man is willy- 
nilly a member of this battle-drama, as subject or as object — there is no 
third alternative. The kingdom of the spirit is mt of this world True, but it 
presupposes it, as waking-being presupposes being. It is only possible as a 
consistent sajing of “no" to the actuality that nevertheless exists and, indeed, 
must exist before it can be renounced Race can dispense with language, bur 
the very speaking of a language is an expression of antecedent lace/ as are 
religions and arts and styles of thought and everything else that happens in the 
history of the spirit — and that there is such a history is shown by the poiver 
that blood possesses over feeling and reason For all these are active waking- 
consciousness “in form," expressive, m their evolution and symbolis^n and pas- 
sion, of the blood (again the blood) that courses through these forms m the 
wakmg-being of generation after generation A hero does not need to know any- 
thing at all of this second world — he is life through and through — but a saint 
can only by the severest asceticism beat down the life that is in him and gain 
solitary communion with his spirit — and his strength for this again comes from 
life itself. The hero despises death and tile saint life, but in the contrast between 
the heroism of great ascetics and martyrs and the piety of most (which is of 

^ P, 114. 
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the kind described in Revelation 111, 0 we discover that greatness, even in 

religion, presupposes Race, that life must be strong indeed to be worthy of 
such wrestlers The rest is mere philosophy 

For this very reason nobility m the world-historical sense is much more than 
comfortable Late periods consider it, it is not a sum of titles and privileges and 
ceremonies, but an inward possession, hard to acquire, hard to retain — worth, 
indeed, for those who understand, the sacrifice of a whole life An old family 
betokens not simply a set of ancestors (we all have ancestors), but ancestors 
who lived through whole generations on the heights of history, who not 
merely had Destiny, but were Destiny, in whose blood the form of happening 
was bred up to its perfection by the experience of centuries As history in the 
grand sense begins with the Culfure, it was mere panache for a Colonna to 
trace back his ancestry into Late Roman times But it was not meaningless 
for the grandee of Late Byzantium to derive himself from Constantine, nor is it 
so for an American of to-day to trace his ancestry to a Mayflower immigrant of 
i6xo In actual fact Classical nobility begins with the Trojan period and not 
the Mycenaean, and the Western with the Gothic and not the Franks and Goths 
— m England with the Normans and not the Saxons Only from these real 
starting-points is there History, and, therefore, only from then can there be an 
original aristocracy, as distinct from nobles and heroes That which in the first 
chapter of this volume ^ I called cosmic beat or pulse receives in this aristocracy 
Its fulfilment For all that m riper times we call diplomatic and social “tact” 
~ which includes strategic and business flair, the collector’s eye for precious 
things, and the subtle insight of the judge of men — and generally all that 
which one has and does not learn, which arouses the impotent envy of the rest 
who cannot participate, which as “form” directs the course of events, is noth- 
ing but a particular case of the same cosmic and dreamlike sureness that is visibly 
expressed in the circlings of a flock of birds or the controlled movements of a 
thoroughbred horse. 

The priest ctreumsenhes the world-as-nature and deepens his picture of it by 
thinking into it. The noble kves in the world-as-history and deepens it by 
altering its picture Both evolve towards the great tradition, but the evolution 
of the one comes of shaping and that of the other from training This is a 
fundamental difference between the two Estates, and consequently only one of 
them IS truly an Estate, and the other only appears to be such because of the com- 
pleteness of the contrast. The field of effect of breed and training is the blood, 
and they pass on, therefore, from the fathers to the sons. Shaping (Btldun^, 
on the other hand, presupposes talents, and consequently a true and strong 
priesthood is always a sum of individual gifts — a community of waking- 

^ “So, then, because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth, “ 

® P 4, et seq. 
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consciousness — having no relation to origin in the race sense; and thus, m this 
respect as in others, it is a negation of Time and History Intellectual affinity 
and blood-affinity — ponder and probe into the depths of these contrasted 
expressions ^ Heritable priesthood is a contradiction m terms. It existed in- 
deed, m a sense, m Vedic India, but the basis of that existence was the fact 
that there was a second nobility, which reserved the privilege of priesthood to 
the gifted members of its own circle ^ And elsewhere celibacy made an end even 
of this much infringement of principle The "priest in the man*’ — whether 
the man be noble or not — stands for a focus of sacred Causality in the world. 
The priestly power is itself of a causal nature, brought about by higher causes 
and Itself in turn an efficient cause The priest is the middleman in the timeless 
extended that is stretched taut between the waking-consciousness and the 
ultimate secret, and, therefore, the importance of the clergy m each Culture is 
determined by its prime-symbol The Classical soul denies Space and therefore 
needs no middleman for dealings with it, and so the Classical priesthood dis- 
appears in Its very beginnings Faustian man stands face to face with the In- 
finite, nothing a prion shields him from the crushing force of this aspect, and 
so the Gothic priesthood elevated itself to the heights of the Papal idea 

As two world-outlooks, two modes of blood-flow in the veins and of thought 
in the daily being and doing, are interwoven, there arise in the end (in every 
Culture) two sorts of moral, of which each looks down upon the other — 
namely, noble custom, and priestly askesis, reciprocally censured as woildly 
and as servile It has been shown already ^ how the one proceeds from the 
castle and the other from the cloister and the minster, the one from full being 
in the flood of History and the other, aloof therefrom, out of pure waking- 
consciousness m the ambiance of a God-pervaded nature The force with which 
these primary impressions act upon men is something that later periods will be 
unable even to imagine The secular and the spiritual class-feeling aie starting 
on their upward career, and cutting out for themselves an ethical class-ideal 
which is accessible only to the right people, and even to them only by way of 
long and strict schooling The great being-stream feels itself as a unit as against 
the residue of dull, pulseless, and aimless blood The great mind-community 
knows itself as a unit as against the residue of uninitiated These units are the 
band of heroes and the community of saints 

It will always remain the great merit of Nietzsche that he was the first to 
recognize the dual nature of all moral ^ His designations of "master-” and 
"slave-” moral were inexact, and his presentation of "Christianity” placed it 
much too definitely on the one side of the dividing line, but at the basis of all his 
opinions this lies strong and clear, that good and bad are aristocratic^ and good and 

^ The case of Egypt is of course siiuilaf — Tr 

^ Pp xyi, ct seq 
Jettfctls van Gat and Base, | 2.60 
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tvil pmstly, dtsfmcttons Good and bad, which are Totemistic distinctions 
among primitive groups of men and tribes, describe, not dispositions, but men, 
and describe them comprehensively in respect of their living-being The good 
are the powerful, the rich, the fortunate. Good means strong, brave, thorough- 
bred, in the idiom of every Springtime Bad, cheap, wretched, common, m the 
original sense, are the powerless, propertyless, unfortunate, cowardly, negli- 
gible — the “sons of nobody’* as ancient Egypt said ^ Good and evil. Taboo 
concepts, assign value to a man according to his perceptions and reason — 
that IS, his waking disposition and his conscious actions. To offend against 
love-ethic in the race sense is ungentle, to sm against the Chuich’s love-com- 
mand IS wicked The noble habit is the perfectly unconscious result of a long 
and continuous training It is learned in intercourse and not from books It is 
a felt rhythm, and not a notion But the other moral is enunciated, ordered 
on the basis of cause and consequence, and therefore learnable and expressive 
of a conviction 

The one is historical through and through, and recogni;zes rank-distinctions 
and privileges as actual and axiomatic Honour is always class-honour — 
there is no such thing as an “honour of humanity ” The duel is not an obli- 
gation of unfree persons Every man, be he Bedouin or Samurai or Corsican, 
peasant or workman, judge or bandit, has his own binding notions of honour, 
loyalty, courage, revenge, that do not apply to other kinds of life. Every life 
has custom-ethic — it is unthinkable without it Children have it already m 
their play; they know at once, of themselves, what is fitting. No one has laid 
down these rules, but they exist They arise, quite unconsciously, out of the 
“we” that has formed itself out of the uniform pulse of the group Here, too, 
each being is “in form ” Every crowd that, under one or another stimulus, 
has collected in the street has for the moment its own ethic, and anyone who 
does not absorb it and stand for it as self-evident — to say “follow it” would 
presume more rationality m the action than there is — is a poor, mean creature, 
an outsider Uneducated people and children possess an astonishingly fine 
reactivity to this Children, however, are also required to learn the Catechism, 
and in it they hear about the good and evil that are laid down — and are any 
thing rather than self-evident. Custom-ethic is not that which is true^ but that 
which is /here; it is a thing of birth and growth, feeling and organic logic 
Moral, in contrast to this, is never actuality (for, if it were, all the world would 
be saintly), but an eternal demand hanging over the consciousness — and, ex 
hypothesis over that of all men alike, irrespective of all differences of actual life 
and history. And, therefore, all moral is negative and all custom-cthic affirma- 
tive. In the latter “devoid of honour” is the worst, in the former “devoid of 
sm” IS the highest, that can be said of anyone. 

The basic concept of all living custom-ethic is honour. Everything else 
^ In contrast, the Spanish word ** Htdalgo** means “son of somebody ** — Tf. 
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— loyalty, modesty, bravery, chivalry, •self-control, resolution — is comprised 
in It And honour is a matter of the blood and not of the reason One does not 
reflect on a point of honour — that is already dishonour To lose honour 
means to be annulled so far as Life and Time and History are concerned The 
honour of one’s class, one’s family, of man and woman, of one’s people and one’s 
country, the honour of peasant and soldier and even bandit — honour means 
that the life m a person is something that has worth, historical dignity, del- 
icacy, nobility It belongs to directional Time, as sin belongs to timeless Space, 
To have honour m one’s body means about the same as to have race The 
opposite sort are the Thersites-natures, the mud-souled, the nff-rafF, the kick- 
me-butder-me-live’s ” To submit to insult, to forget a humiliation, to quail 
before an enemy — all these are signs of a life become worthless and super- 
fluous But this IS not at all the same thing as priestly moral, for that moral does 
not cleave to life at any cost of degradation, but rather rejects and abstains 
from life as such, and therefore incidentally from honour As has been said 
already, every moral action is, at the very bottom, a piece of askesis and a killing 
of being And eo ipso it stands outside the held of life and the world of history. 

IV 

Here it is necessary to anticipate somewhat, and to consider whence it is 
that world-history (especially in the Late periods of the grand Cultures and 
the beginnings of the Civilizations) derives its rich variety of colour and the 
profound symbolism of its events. The primary Estates, nobility and clergy, 
are the purest expressions of the two sides of life, but they are not the only 
ones In very early times — often, indeed, foreshadowed in the Primitive 
Age itself — yet other being-streams and wakmg-linkages break forth, in 
which the symbolism of Time and Space comes to living expression, and which, 
when (and not until) combined with these two, make up the whole fullness 
of what we call s octal organisation or society 

While Priesthood is microcosmic and animal-like, Nobility is cosmic and 
plantlike (hence its profound connexion with the land). It is itself a plant, 
strongly rooted in the soil, established on the soil — in this, as in so many 
other respects, a supreme peasantry. It is from this kind of cosmic boundness 
that the idea of property arises, which to the microcosm as such, freely moving 
in space, is wholly alien Property is a primary feeling and not a concept, it 
belongs to Time and History and Destiny, and not to Space and Causality, 
It cannot be logically based, but it is there ^ “ Having” begins with the plant, 
and propagates itself in the history of higher mankinds just to the precise 
extent that history contains plant-character and race. Hence property in the 
most genuine sense is always ground-property, and the impulse to convert 

^ Conversely, it can successfully be controverted — and often has been so in the Chinese and 
Classical, Indian and Western philosophies — but it docs not get abolished 
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other acquisitions into ground and soil is an evidence of sound stock The 
plant possesses the ground m which it roots It is its property, ^ which it defends 
to the utmost, with the desperate force of its whole being, against alien seeds, 
against overshadowing neighbour plants, against all nature So, too, a bird 
defends the nest in which it is hatching. The bitterest fights over property 
occur — not in the Late periods of great Cultures, between rich and poor, and 
about movable goods — but here in the beginnings of the plant-world When, 
in a wood, one feels all about one the silent, merciless battle for the soil that 
goes on day and night, one is appalled by the depth of an impulse that is almost 
identical with life itself Here is a yearlong, tenacious, embittered wrestle, 
a hopeless resistance of the weak against the strong, that goes on to the point 
that the victor too is broken — such as is only paralleled in the most primitive 
of mankind when an old peasant-family is expelled from the clod, from the nest^ 
or a family of noble stock is uprooted or, more truly, cut off from its roots, by 
moneys The far more conspicuous conflicts in the later cities have quite 
another meaning, for here — in communism of all kinds — it is not the ex- 
perience of possessing, but the idea of property purely as material means that is 
fought for. The negation of property is never race-impulse, but the doctrinaire 
protest of the purely intellectual, urban, uprooted, anti-vegetal waking-con- 
sciousness of saints, philosophers, and idealists The same reason actuates 
the monk of the hermitage and the scientific Socialist — be his name Moh-ti, 
Zeno, or Marx — to reject the plantlike, the same feeling impels men of race 
to defend it Here, as ever, fact and truth arc opposed “Property is theft" 
IS the ukra-matcrialistic form of the old thought “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gam the whole world and lose his own soul?" When the priest gives 
up property, he is giving up something dangerous and alien; when a noble 
does so, he is giving up himself 

This brings us to a duality of the property-idea feeling — Havmg as power and 
Having as spoiL Both, in primitive men of race, lie immediately together. 
Every Bedouin or Viking intends both. The sea-hero is always a sea-robber 
also, every war is concerned with possessions and, above all, possessions m 
land But a step, and the knight becomes the robbcr-knight, the adventurer 
becomes conqueror and king, like Rank the Norman in Russia and many an 
Achaean and Etruscan pirate in Homeric times In all heroic poetry we find, 

^ The possession of movable things (food, equipment, arms) comes later, and is of much lower 
symbolic weight It occurs widely in the animal world. The bird's nest, on the contrary, is a 
property of plaotlikc kind 

2 Property in this most significant sense — the having grown up with something — refers there- 
fore less to the particular person than to the family tree to which he belongs In every quarrel within 
a peasant Of even within a princely family, this is the deep and violent element The master for the 
time being holds possession only in the name of the family line. Hence, too, the terror of death with- 
out heirs Praperiy also /s a Tme-symhl, and consequently it is closely related to marriage, which is 
a firm plandikc intcrgrowth and mutual possession of two human beings, so real as to be even 
reflected in an increasing facial similarity 
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side by side with the strong and natural satisfaction of winning battles and 
power and women, and the unbridled outbursts of )oy and grief, anger, and 
love, the immense delight of “having " When Odysseus lands at home, the 
first thing he does i& to count the treasures in his boat, and when, m the Ice- 
landic Saga, the peasants Hjalmar and Olvarod perceive each that the other 
has no goods m his ship, they abandon their duel at once — he who fights from 
pride and for honour is a fool for his pains In the Indian hero-epic, eagerness 
for battle means eagerness for cattle, and the “colonizing” Greeks of the tenth 
century were primarily corsairs like the Normans On the high seas an alien 
ship is a pton good prize But out of the feuds of Sourh-Arabian and Persian 
Knights of A B zoOf and the “ private wars” of the Provengal barons of a d iioo 
— which were hardly more than cattle-raids — there developed at the end of the 
feudal period the war proper, the great war with acquisition of land and people 
as its object All this, in the end, brings the aristocratic Culture to the “top 
of Its form,” w'hile, correspondingly, priests and philosophers despise it 

As the Culture rises to its height, these two primary urges trend widely 
apart, and hostility develops between them T/je htstory of this hostility is almost 
the same thin^ as world-history From the feeling of pou er come conquest and politics and 
lawj from that of spoil ^ trade and economy and money Law is the property of the 
powerful Their law is the law of all Money is the strongest weapon of the 
acquiring, with it he subdues the world Economics likes and intends a 
state that is weak and subservient to it. Politics demands that economic life 
shall adapt itself to and within the Stare — Adam Smith and Friedrich List, 
Capitalism and Socialism All Cultures exhibit at the outset a war- and a 
trade-nobility, then a land- and a money-nobihty, and finally a military and 
an economic war-management and a ceaseless struggle of money against law. 

Equally, on the other hand, priesthood and learning separate out Both are 
directed towards, not the factual, but the true, both belong to the Taboo side 
of life and to Space Fear before death is the source, not merely of all religion, 
but of all philosophy and natural science as well. Now, however, there de- 
velops a profane Causality in contrast to the sacred “Profane” is the new 
counter-concept to “religious,” which so far had tolerated learning only as a 
handmaiden. The whole of Late criticism, its spirit, its method, its aims, are 
profane — and the Late theology, even, is no exception to the rule But m- 
vanably, nevertheless, the learning of all Cultures moves in the forms of the 
preceding priesthood — thus showing that it is merely a product of the con- 
tradiction itself, and how dependent it is and remains, in every particular, upon 
the primary image. Classical science, therefore, lu'cs m cuIt-communities 
of the Orphic style, such as the school of Miletus, the Pythagorean society, 
the medical schools of Croton and Cos,- the Attic schools of the Academy, the 
Peripatos, and the Stoa, every one of ’whose leaders belongs to the type of the 
sacrificial priest and scer, and even the Roman legal schools of the Sabmiani 
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and Proculiam. The sacred book, the« Canon is, scientifically as in other re- 
spects, Arabian — the scientific canon of Ptolemy (Almagest), the medical of 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and the philosophical corpus designated “Aristotle,” but 
so largely spurious — so also the (mostly unwritten) laws and methods of quo- 
tation. ^ the Commentary as the form of thought-development, the universities 
as cloisters (Medrashim) which provided teachers and students with cell, food, 
and clothing, and tendencies in scholarship taking form as brotherhoods. The 
learned world of the West possesses unmistakably the form of the Catholic 
Church, and more particularly so in Protestant regions The connecting link 
between the learned orders of the Gothic period and the order-like schools 
of the nineteenth century — the schools of Hegel, of Kant, of historical juris- 
prudence, and not a few of the English university colleges — is formed by the 
Maurists and Bollandists ^ of France, who from 1650 on mastered and largely 
created the ancillary “science” of history. In all the specialist sciences (medi- 
cine and lecture-room philosophy included) there are fully developed hierarchies 
leading up to school-popes, grades, and dignities (the doctor’s degree as an 
ordination), sacraments and councils The uninitiate is rigorously treated as 
the “layman,” and the idea of a generalized priesthood residing in the believers 
themselves, which is manifested in “popular” science — for example, Darwin- 
ism — is passionately combated. The language of learning was originally 
Latin, but to-day all sorts of special languages have formed themselves which 
(m the domain of radioactivity, for example, or that of the law of contract) 
are unintelligible save to those who have received the higher initiation There 
are founders of sects, such as many of Kant’s and Hegel’s disciples were, 
there are missionaries to the unbelievers, like the Monists. There arc heretics, 
like Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, there is the weapon of the ban, and there is 
the Index in the form of the Conspiracy of Silence There are ethical truths 
(for example, m Law the division of the objects into persons and things) and 
dogmas (like that of energy and mass, or the theory of inheritance), a ritual m 
the citation of orthodox writings, and even a scient;fic sort of beatification ^ 

More, the savant-type of the West (which m the nineteenth century reached 
its zenith, corresponding to the nadir of true priesthood) has brought to high 
perfection the study as the cell of a profane monachism that has its unconscious 
vows — of Poverty, in the shape of honourable disdain for fat living and 
wealth, and unfeigned contempt for the commercial professional and for all 
exploitation of scientific results for gam, of Chastity, which has evolved a 
veritable celibacy of science, with Kant as exemplar and culmination, and of 
Obedience, even to the point of sacrificing oneself to the standpoint of the 

^ See p Z48. 

2 Seb these headings m Ency Bm , XL cd 7- Tr 

* After death the teachers of error are excluded from the eternal bliss of the text-book and cast 
into the purgatorial fires of foot-notes, whence, purged by the intercession of the believer, they 
ascend into the paradise of the paragraphs 
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School. Further, and lastly, there is a sort of estrangement from the world 
which IS the profane echo of the Gothic flight from it, and leads to an almost 
complete disregard of the life in public and the forms of good society — little 
'‘breeding/’ much too much "shaping ” Nobility, even in its later rami- 
fications — the judge, the squire, the officer — still retains the old root-strong 
natural satisfaction m carrying on the stock, m possessions and honour, but the 
scientist counts these things as little beside the possession of a pure scientific 
conscience and the carrying on of a method or a view unimpaired by the com- 
mercialism of the world The fact that the savant to-day has ceased to be 
remote from the world, and puts his science at the service of (not seldom, indeed, 
most shrewdly applies it to) technics and money-making, is a sign that the pure 
type is entering upon its decline and that the great age of intellectual optimism 
that IS livmgly expressed in him belongs already to the past 

In sum, we see that the Estates have a natural build which in its evolution 
and action forms the basic structure of every Culture’s life-course No specific 
decision made it, revolutions only alter it when they are forms of the evolution 
and not results of some private will It never, in its full cosmic significance, 
enters the consciousness of men as doers and thinkers, because it lies too deep 
in human being to be other than a self-evident datum It is merely from the 
surface that men take the catchwords and causes over which they fight on that 
side of history which theory regards as horizontally layered, but which in 
actuality is an aggregate of inseparable mterpenccrations First, nobility and 
priesthood arise out of the open landscape, and figure the pure symbolism 
of Being and Waking-Being, Time and Space Then out of the one under the 
aspect of booty, and out of the other under the aspect of research, there de- 
velop doubled types of lower symbolic force, which in the urban Late periods 
rise to prepotency m the shapes of economy and saence In these two being- 
streams the ideas of Destiny and Causality are thought out to their limit, 
unrelentingly and anti-traditionaily Forces emerge which are separated 
by a deadly enmity from the old class-ideals of heroism and saintliness — these 
forces are money and intellect^ and they arc related to those ideals as the city to 
the country. Henceforward property is called riches, and world-outlook knowl- 
edge — a desanctified Destiny and a profane Causality. But science is in con- 
tradiction with Nobility too, for this does not prove or investigate, but ts, 
'*De omnibus dubitandum' is the attitude of a burgher and not of an aristocrat, 
while at the same time it contradicts the basic feeling of priesthood, for which 
the proper role of critique is that of a handmaid Economy, too, finds an 
enemy here, in the shape of the ascetic moral which rejects monej-gettmg, 
just as the genuine land-based nobility despises it Even the old mcrchant- 
oobiJity has in many cases perished -(c.g , Hansc Towns, Venice, Genoa), 
because with its traditions it could not and would not fall in with the business 
outlook of the big city. And, with all this, economy and science «are themselves 
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at enmity, once more, in the conflicts df money-getting and knowledge, betwm 
counttng-house and study ^ business liberalism and doctrinaire liberalism, we meet 
the old great oppositions of action and contemplation, castle and cathedral 
In one form or in another this order of things emerges in the structure of every 
Culture — hence the possibility of a comparative morphology in the social 
as in the other aspects of history. 

Wholly outside the category of the true Estates are the calling-classes of 
the craftsmen, officials, artists, and labourers, whose organization in guilds 
(e.g , of smiths in China, of scribes m Egypt, and of singers m the Classical 
world) dates from pristine antiquity, and who because of their professional 
segregation (which sometimes goes as far as to cut off their connubtum with 
others) actually develop into genuine tribes, as, for instance, the Falasha ^ 
of Abyssinia and some of the Sudra classes named in Manu*s code Their sepa- 
ration IS due merely to their technical accomplishments and therefore not. to 
their being vessels of the symbolism of Time and Space Their tradition, like- 
wise, IS limited to their techniques and does not refer to a customary-ethic or 
a moral of thetr own^ such as is always found in economy and science as such. 
As derived from a nobility, judges and officers are classes, whereas officials 
are a profession; as derived from priesthood, scholars are a class, while artists 
are a profession. Sense of honour, conscience, adhere in one case to the status, 
in the other to the achievement There is something, slight though it may be, 
of symbolism m every category on the one side, and none in any category on the 
other. And consequently something of strangeness, irregularity, often disgrace, 
clings to them — consider, for example, executioners, actors, and strolling 
singers, or the Classical estimation of the artist Their classes or guilds separate 
from general society, or seek the protection of other orders of society (or in- 
dividual patrons and Mseccnases), but fit themselves m with that society they 
cannot, and their inability to do so finds expression in the guild-wars of the 
old cities and in uncourhness of every sort in the instincts and manners of artists 


V 

A history of estates or classes, ignoring in principle that of profession- 
classes, is therefore a presentation of the metaphysical element m higher man- 
kind, so fai: as this rises to grand symbolism in species of onflowmg life, species 
in and along which the history of the Cultures moves to fulfilment. 

At the very beginning, the sharply defined type of the peasant is something 
new. In Carolingian times, and under the Tsarist system of the “Mir** m 
Russia,^ there were freemen and hinds cultivating the soil, hut no pasantty. 

1 Black Jews, who arc smiths to a man 

2 The genuinely primitive Mir, comiary to*' the assertions of enthusiastic socialists and pan- 
slavists, dates only from after 1600, and has been abolished since 1861 Here the soil is commuual soil, 
and the villagers arc as far as possible held fast, in order to ensure that the tilling of this soil shall 
cover the demands of taxation. 
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Only when there emerges the feeling of being different from the two symbolic 
lives*’ — Freidank’s Beschetdenbezt comes into our minds — does this life 
become an Estate, the nounshmi estate m the fullest sense of the word, the root 
of the great plant Culture, which has driven its fibres deep into Mother Earth 
and darkly, industriously, draws all juices into itself and sends them to the upper 
parts, where trunks and branches tower up in the light of history. It serves 
the great lives not merely by the nourishment that it wins out of the soil for 
them, but also with that other harvest of mother earth — its own blood; for 
blood flowed up foi centuries from the villages into the high places, received 
there the high forms, and maintained the high lives The relation is called 
(from the noble’s point of view) vassalage^ and we find it arising — whatever 
the superficial causes may be m each case — in the West between 1000 and 
1400 and m the other Cultures at the “contemporary” periods The Helotry 
of Spaita belongs with it, and equally so the old Roman cltmula^ from which 
after 471 the rural Plebs — that is, a free yeomanry — grew up ^ Astonishing 
indeed is the force of this striving towards symbolic form in the Pscudomorphosis 
of the Late Roman East, where the caste system of the principate founded by 
Augustus (with Its division into senatorial and equestrian officialdom) evolved 
backwards until, about 300, it had returned, wherever the Magian world- 
feeling prevailed, to a condition parallel to that of the Gothic in 1300 — the 
condition, m fact, of the Sassanid Empire of its own time.® Out of the official- 
dom of a highly Civilized administration came a minor nobility of dccurions, 
village knights, and town politicians, who were responsible to the sovereign 
in body and goods for all outgoings — a feudalism formed backwards — and 
gradually made their positions heritable, just as happened under the Egyptian 
Vth dynasty and the first Chou centuries ^ and the Europe of the Crusades. 
Military status, of officers and soldiers alike, became hereditary m the same 
way,^ and service as a feudal obligation, and all the rest of what Diocletian 
presently reduced to formal law The individual was firmly bound to the status 
(corpon adnexus), and the principle was extended as compulsory guild-membcr- 
ship to all trades, as m the Gothic or in old Egypt. But, above all, there neces- 
sarily arose from the ruins of the Late Classical slave-economy of “Latifundia” ^ 
the colonate of hereditary small farmers, while the great estates became ad- 
ministrative districts and the lord was made responsible for its taxes and its 

^ See Ency Bnt , XI ed , Vol XI, pp 94, 786, or any histones of German literature — Tf 

* See, further, below 

^ Brentano, Volkswtrtschaft ^ 15. 

^ Even I-wang (934-909) was obliged to leave conquered territories to his vassals, who put in 
counts and reeves of their own choice 

® See H Dclbruck, derKmgtkunst,Yo\ 11 , Book I, Ch x, orC W C Omm, Art of Wat' 
Mtddk Ch 1 — Tf 

® The slave in the Classical sense disappears automatically and completely in these centuries — 
one of the most significant indications that the Classical world-fcclmg, and with it its economic 
feeling, were extinct 
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recfuit-quoca ^ Between 150 and 300 the **colonus‘* became legally bound to 
the soil (adsenpMS gleha) And with that the differentiation of feudal lord and 
vassal as class and class ^ was reached 

Every new Culture has potentially its nobility and its priesthood The 
apparent exceptions to this are due merely to the absence to tangible tradition 
We know to-day that a real priesthood existed in ancient China ® and we may 
assume as self-evident that there was a priest-estate in the beginnings of Orphism 
m the eleventh century b c, — the more confidently as we have plain indications 
of it in the epic figures of Calchas and Tiresias Similarly the development of 
the feudal constitution in Egypt presupposes a primitive nobility as early as the 
Illrd Dynasty ^ But the form in which, and the force with which, these Es- 
tates first realized themselves and Ichen took charge of the course of history — 
shaped it, carried it, and even represented it in their own destinies — depend 
upon the Prime-symbol on which each individual Culture, with its entire form- 
language, IS based 

The nobility, wholly plantlikc, proceeds everywhere from the land, which 
is Its primary property and with which it is fast bound It possesses everywhere 
the basic form of the family, the gens (in which, therefore, the “other** gender 
of history, the feminine, is expressed also), and it manifests itself through the 
will-to-duration — duration, namely, of the blood — as the great symbol of 
Time and History It will appear that the early officialdom of the vassal state, 
based on personal trustworthiness, everywhere — in China and Egypt, in the 
Classical and the Western World — ® goes through the same development, first 
creating quasi-feudal court offices and dignities, then seeking hereditary con- 
nexion with the soil, and so finally becoming the origin of noble family-lines. 

The Faustian will-to-mfinity comes to expression in the genealogical prmctpk^ 
which — strange as it may seem — is peculiar to this Culture And m this 
Culture, moreover, it intimately permeates and moulds all the historical forms, 
and supremely those of the states themselves. The historical sense that insists 
upon getting to know the destinies of its own blood backwards through the 
centuries and seeing archival proofs of dates and provenances up to the first 

^ Thus, later, under Justinian, Behsarms could furnish seven thousand cavalry from his own 
domains for the Gothic War. Very few German princes could have done so much in Charles V’s 
time [The last of such armies in Western history was the army of the House of Conde in the 
seventeenth century These centuries of ours ’'correspond” with the period that set m with Jus- 
tinian — Tr] 

® Pohlmann, Ko/w Katserj^tn CPflugk-Harttungs Weltgesc/j , I, pp 100, ct scq.) 

* Sec p x§6 

* la spite of Ed Meyer (Cesch d Altertums^ I, § 143) 

* Our marshal and the Chinese chamberlain and Chen^ high steward and high 

bailiff and nm^ carl and ph (the Chinese ranks as m Schindler, Das Vrtestmum im alien Chma^ p 61, 
ct scq ) ^ Precisely corresponding Egyptian grades in Ed Meyer, Gesch des Altenums^ I, § iii» By- 
zantine in the *'Notsfta Digmmum** (derived in part from the Sassanid Court) In the Classical 
city-states certain official titles of ancient origin suggest court functions (Colacrctas, Prytancs, 
Consuls). See further below 
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ancestors, the careful ordering of the genealogical tree, which is potent enough 
to make present possession and inheritance dependent upon the fortunes of a 
single marriage contracted perhaps five hundred years ago, the conceptions of 
pure bloody birth-equivalence, mesalhance — all this is will-to~direction m time, 
will towards Time’s remote distances There is no second example of it, save 
perhaps in the Egyptian nobility, and there the comparable forms that were 
attained were far weaker. 

Nobility of the Classical style, on the contrary, relates to the present estate 
of the agnatic family, and from it straight to a mythical origin, which does not 
imply the historical sense in the least, but only a craving, sublimely regardless 
of historic probability, for splendid backgrounds to the here and now of the 
living Only thus can we explain the otherwise baffling naivete with which an 
individual saw behind his grandfather Theseus and Heracles m one plane, and 
fashioned himself a family tree (or several, perhaps, as Alexander did), and the 
light-heartedncss with which respectable Roman families would forge the 
names of reputed ancestors into the old consular lists At the funeral of a 
Roman noble the wax masks of great forefathers were introduced into the 
cortege, but it was only for the number and sound of the famous names and not 
in the least on account of any genealogical connexion with the present This 
trait appears throughout the Classical nobility, which like the Gothic formed, 
structurally and spiritually, one inward unit from Etruria to Asia Minor. On it 
rested the power that, even at the beginning of the Late period, was still m 
the possession of order-like family-groupings throughout the cities (phyla;, 
phratriae, tribus, and what not) which maintained a purely present membership 
and unity by means of sacral forms — for example, the three Doric and the four 
Ionic phylse, and the three Etruscan tribes that appear in the earlier Roman his- 
tory as Titles, Ramnes, and Luceres In the Vedas the ‘'father-** and the 
"mother-* ’souls had claims to soul-rices only in respect of three nearer and three 
further generations,^ after which the past claimed them, and nowhere do we 
find the Classical cult of souls reaching any furthei back than the Indian. It is 
the very reverse of the ancestor-worship of the Chinese and the Egyptians, 
which was by hypothesis without end, and therefore maintained the family in 
a definite ordering even beyond bodily death In China there still lives to-day 
a duke, K*ung, who is the descendant of Confucius and equally the descendant 
of Laotse, of Chang-lu, and others. It is not a question of a many-branched 
tree, but of carrying the line, the tac of being, straigh t on — if necessary, frankly 
by adoption (the adopted member, pledged to the ancestor-cult, is thereby 
spiritually incorporated in the family) or other expedients. 

An unbridled joy of life streams through the flourishing centuries of this 
estate, the Estate par excellence, which is direction and destiny and race through 
and through. Love, because woman ts history, and war because fighting makes 

^ Hardy, Indtsche %ikgtonsgesch , p 160. 
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history, are the acknowledged foci of4ts thoughts and feelings. The Northern 
skald-poetry and the Southern Mmnesang correspond to the old love-songs of 
the Chinese age of chivalry in the Shi-King/ which were sung in the Pi-Yung, 
the places of noble training Qtao) And the ceremonial public archery-displays, 
like the Early Classical agon, and the Gothic and the Perstan-Byzantine ^ 
tourney, were manifestations of the life on its Homeric side 

In opposition to this side stands the Orphe — the expression of the space- 
experience of a Culture through the style of its priesthood. It was in accord 
with the Euclidean character of Ciasstcai extension — which needed no inter- 
mediaries for intercourse with near and corporeal gods — that in this case 
priesthood, from beginnings as an estate, rapidly degenerated into city-official- 
dom Similarly, it was expressive of the Chinese tao that the place of the 
original hereditary priesthood came to be taken by professional classes of pray- 
ing men, scribes, and oracic-pnests, who could accompany the religious per- 
formances of the authorities and heads of families with the prescribed rites. 
It was in conformity, again, with the Indian world-feeling that lost itself iti 
measureless infinity that the priest-class there became a second nobility, which 
with immense power, intruding upon every sort of life, planted itself between 
the people and its wilderness of gods It is an expression, lastly, of the ‘‘cavern'* 
feeling that the priest of trueMagian cast is the monk and the hermit, and be- 
comes more and more so, while the secular clergy steadily loses in symbolic 
significance 

In contrast to all these there is the Faustian priesthood, which, still without 
any profound import or dignity m 900, rose up thereafter to that sublime role 
of intermediary which placed it in principle between humanity (all humanity) 
and a macrocosm strained to ail imaginable expanse by the Faustian passion 
of the third dimension Excluded from history by celibacy and from time by its 
chatacur tnddebths^ it culminated in the Papacy, which represented the highest 
symbol of God’s dynamic Space that it was possible to conceive, even the Prot- 
estant idea of a generalized priesthood has not destroyed it, but merely de- 
centralized it from one point and one person into the heart of each individual 
believer. 

The contradiction between being and wakmg-bcing that exists in every 
microcosm necessarily drives the two Estates against one another. Time 
seeks to absorb and subordinate Space, Space Time Spiritual and worldl) 
power are magnitudes so different in structure and tendency that any reconcili- 
ation, or even understanding, between them seems impossible. But this conflict 
has not in ail Cultures come to world-historical expression. In China it pro- 
moted the tao idea that primacy should reside securely m an aristocracy In 

* M Granct, Coutumes mattmontak^ de la Chtm antiqmt T'oung Fao pp 517, et seq 

2 The tournament was an institution m the other, western, half of the Magian wofM as 
well — Tr 
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India the conception of Space as infinit;e'-indcfiQitc required a primacy of the 
priesthood* In the Arabian Culture the Magian world-feeling involved in 
principle the inclusion of the worldly visible society of believers as a constituent 
in the grand consensus, and therefore the unity of spiritual and temporal polity, 
law, and sovereignty Nor that there was not friction between the two estates; 
far from it; in the Sassanid Empire there were bloody feuds between the country 
aristocracy of the Dikhans and the party of the Magi — even m some instances 
murders of sovereigns — and in Byzantium the whole fifth century 1$ full of 
the struggles between the Imperial power and the clergy, which form an ever- 
present background to the Monophysite and Nestorian controversies.^ But 
the basic interconnexion of the two orders was not in dispute 

In the Classical world, which abhorred thC infinite m every sense. Time was 
reduced to the present and Extension to tangible unit-bodies, as the result, the 
grand symbolic estates became so voided of meaning that, as compared with the 
city-state, which expressed the Classical prime-symbol in the strongest imagi- 
nable form, they did not count as independent forces at all In the history of 
Egyptian mankind, on the other hand, which is the history of striving with 
equal force towards distances of time and of space, the struggle of the two 
estates and their symbolisms is constantly recognizable right into the period of 
complete fellahdom For the transition from the IVth to the Vth Dynasty is 
accompanied also by a visible triumph of the priestly over the knightly worid- 
fccling, the Pharaoh, from being the body and vessel of the supreme deity, 
becomes its servant, and the Re sanctuary overpowers the tomb-temple of the 
ruler both in architectural and in suggestive force The New Empire witnessed, 
immediately after its great Cxsars, the political autocracy of the Amen priest- 
hood, Thebes, and then again the revolution of the “heretic** king Ameno- 
phis IV (Akhenaton) — in which one feels unmistakably a political as well as 
a religious side — and so on until after interminable conflicts between warrior- 
and priestly-castes, the Egyptian world ended in foreign domination. 

In the Faustian Culture this battle between two high symbols of equal force 
has been waged in somewhat the same spirit, but with far greater passion still 
than in the Egyptian — so that, from the early Gothic onward, only armistice, 
never peace, has seemed possible between State and Church. But in this conflict 
the handicap against waking-being tells — it would shake off its dependence 
upon being, but it cannot The mind needs the blood, but the blood does not 
need the mmd. War belongs to the world of time and history — mtellecfual 
battle u only a fight with reasons^ only disputation — and, therefore a militant 
Church must step from the world of truths into the world of facts — from the 
world of Jesus into that of Pilate And so it becomes an element in race-history 
and sub ject to the formative powers of the political side of life. From early Feu- 
dalism to modern Democracy it fights with sword and cannon, poison and dagger^ 

^ The iifc of Joha Chrysostom is ar instance 
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bribery and treason, all the weapons off arty conflict m use at the time It sacn- 
flees articles of belief to worldly advantages, and allies itself with heretics and 
unbelievers against orthodox powers The Papacy as an idea has a history of us 
own, but this bears no relation to the position of the popes m the sixth and sev" 
enth centuries as Byzantine viceroys of Syrian and Greek provenance, or to their 
later evolution into powerful landowners, with crowds of subject peasants, or to 
the Patnmonmiii Petri of the early Gothic — a sort of duchy m the possession of 
great families of the Campagna (Colonna, Orsmi, Savelli, Frangipani), which 
alternately set up the popes, until finally the general Western feudalism pre- 
vailed here also, and the Holy See came to be an object of investiture within the 
families of the Roman baronage, so that each new pope, like a German or a 
French king, had to confirm the 'rights of his vassals In 1031 the Counts of 
Tusculum nominated a twelve-year-old boy as pope In those days eight hun- 
dred castle-towers stood up in the city area of Rome amongst and upon the 
Classical rums In 1045 three popes entrenched themselves in the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and Santa Maria Maggiore respectively, and were defended by their 
noble supporters 

Now supervened the city with its own soul, first emancipating itself from 
the soul of the countryside, then setting up as an equal to it, and finally seeking 
to suppress and extinguish it But this evolution accomplished itself in hnds 
of hfe, and it also, therefore, is part of the history of the estates The eny-hfe 
as such emerges — through the inhabitants of these small settlements acquiring 
a common soul, and becoming conscious that the life within is something 
different from the life outside — and at once the spell of personal freedom begins 
to operate and to attract within the walls life-streams of more and more new 
kinds. There sets m a sort of passion for becoming urban and for propagating 
urban life It is this, and not material considerations, that produced the fever 
of the colonization period m the Classical world, which is still recognizable to 
us m Its last offshoots, and which it is not quite exact to speak of as colonization 
at all. For it was a creative enthusiasm in the man of the city that from the 
tenth century b c. (and “contemporaneously'* in other Cultures) drew genera- 
tion after generation under the spell of a new life, with which there emerges for 
the first time m human history the idea of freedom. This idea is not of political 
(still less of abstract) origin, but is something bringing to expression the fact 
that withcn the city walls plantlike attachment to a soil has ceased, and that 
the threads that run through the whole hfe of the countryside have been 
snapped. And consequently the freedom-idea ever contains a negative; it 
looses, redeems, defends, always frees a man from something. Of tins freedom 
the city is the expression, the city-spirit is understanding become free, and 
everything in the way of mtellecrual, social, and national movements that 
bursts forth in Late periods under the name of Freedom leads back to an origin 
m this one pnme fact of detachment form the land 
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But the city IS older than the ‘'citizen.*’ It attracts first the calling-classes, 
which as such are outside the symbolic estates, and, when urban, take form as 
guilds Then it draws in the primary estates themselves, the minor nobility 
moves Its castles, the Franciscans their cloisters, within the contour As yet, 
not much IS inwardly altered. Not only Papal Rome, but all Italian cities of 
this time are filled with the fortified towers of the families, who issued thence 
to fight out their feuds in the streets In a well-known fourteenth-century 
picture of Siena these towers stand up like factory chimneys round the market- 
place ^ As for the Florentine palace of the Renaissance, if, in respect of the 
bright life within, it is the successor of Provencal courts, it is equally, with its 
‘‘rusticated” facade, an offshoot of the Gothic castles that the French and 
German knights were still building on their hills It was, in fact, only slowly 
that the new life separated out Between 1x50 and 1450, throughout the West, 
the immigrant families concentrated, vts-h-vts the guilds, into the patriciate, 
and in so doing detached themselves, spiritually as in other respects, from the 
country nobility It was exactly the same m early China, Egypt, and the 
Byzantine Empire, and it is only m the light of this that we become able to 
understand the older Classical city-leagues (such as the Etruscan and, it may be, 
even the Latin) and the sacral connexions of colonial daughter-cities with their 
mother city. It was not the Polls as such, so far, that was the backbone of 
events, but the patriciate of phylae and phratrix within it The onginal Fobs is 
identical with the nohltty^ as Rome was up to 471, and Sparta and the Etruscan 
cities throughout, Synoecism grew out of it, and the city-state was formed by 
It. But here, as in other Cultures, the difference between country- and city- 
nobility was at first quite unimportant as compared with the strong and deep 
distinction between the nobility (in general) and the residue. 

The burgher proper emerges when the fundamental distinction between 
town and country has brought the “families and the guilds,” in spite of their 
otherwise implacable hostility to one another, to a sense of unity vis-h-vts the 
old nobility, the feudal system generally, and the feudal position of the Church 
The notion of the “Third Estate” (to use the catchword of 1789) is essentially 
only a unit of contradiction^ incapable of definition by positive content, and hav- 
ing neither customary-ethic of its own ~ for the higher bourgeois society took 
after the nobility, and the urban piety after the older priesthood — nor symbol- 
ism of its own — for the idea that life was not for the service of practical aims, 
but for the consistent expression of a symbolism of Time and Space, and could 
claim true dignity only to the extent that it was the worthy vessel of these, 
was necessarily repugnant to the urban reason as such This reason, which 
dominates the entire political literature of the Late period, asserts a new group- 
ing of estates as from the rise of cities, — at first only in theory, but finally, 

^ Another example (beloved of artists) stands to this day in the town of San Gimigniano, which 
is almost nothing but a group of family towers ranging up to 150 ft in height — Tr, 
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when rationalism becomes omnipotent^ in practice, even the bloody practice of 
revolutions Nobility and clergy, so far as they are still extant, appear rathei 
markedly as -prmkged classes, the tacit significance of the emphasis being that 
their claim to prescriptive rights on the ground of historical status is (from the 
point of view of timeless rational 01 ‘'natural** law) obsolete nonsense They 
now have their centre in the captal city (this also a Late-period idea) and now, 
and now only, develop aristocratic forms to that imposing combination of 
hauteur and elegance that we see, for example, in the portraits of Reynolds 
and Lawrence In opposition to them stand the intellectual powers of the now 
supreme city, economy and science^ which 10 conjunction with the mass of artisans, 
functionaries, and labourers feel themselves as a party, diverse m its constitu- 
ents, but invariably solid at the call to battle for freedom — that is, for urban 
independence of the great old-time symbols and the rights that flowed froixi 
them As components of the Third Estate, which counts by heads and not by 
rank, they are all, in all Late periods of all Cultures, “ liberal* ’ in one way or 
another — namely, free from the inward powers of non-urban life. Economy is 
freed to make money, science freed to criticize And so in all the great decisions 
we perceive the intellect with its books and its meetings having the word 
Democracy’*), and money obtaining the advantages (“Plutocracy**) — and it 
IS never ideas, but always capital, that wins But this again is just the op- 
position of truths and facts, in the form m which it develops from the city-life 
Moreover, by way of protest against the ancient symbols of the soil-bound 
life, the city opposes to the aristocracy of birth the notion of an aristocracy 
of money and an aristocracy of intellect — the one not very explicit as a claim, 
but all the more effective as a fact, the other a truth, but nothing more than 
that and, as a spectacle for the eye, not very convincing In every Late period 
there grows on to the ancient nobility — that m which some big bit of history 
(say, Crusades, or Norman conquest) has become stored as form and beat, but 
which often has inwardly decayed at the great courts — a genuine second crop. 
Thus m the fourth century b c. the entry of great plebeian families as consenpH 
into the Roman Senate of patres produced within the senatorial order an aris- 
tocracy of **nobiles'* — a nobility holding lands, but entitled by office. In just 
the same way a nobility of nepotism arose in Papal Rome, m 1650 there were 
scarcely fifty families of more than three centuries* status In the Southern 
States of fhe American Union there grew up, from Baroque times onward, that 
planter-aristocracy which was annihilated by the money-powers of the North 
in the Civil War of 1861-5 . The old merchant-nobility of the type of the Fugger, 
WeJser, and Medici and the great Venetian and Genoese houses — to this type, 
too, must be assigned practically the whole of the patriciate of the Hellenic 
colonial cities of 800 — had always something of aristocracy m them,^ race, 
tradition, high standards, and the nature-impulse to re-establish connexion 
^ Ambfogio Spmola is a case in point. — Tr. 
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with the soil by acquiring lands (although the old family house m town was 
no bad substitute) But the new moncy-anstocracy of deals and speculations 
rapidly acquired a taste for polite forms and at last forced its way into the 
birth-nobility — in Rome> as Eqmtes, from the first Punic War, m France 
under Louis XIV ^ — which it disintegrated and corrupted, while the intellec- 
tual aristocracy of the Enlightenment, for its part, overwhelmed it with scorn. 
The Confucians took the old Chinese idea of Sh from the ethic of nobility and 
put It into the virtue of intellect, and made the Pt-Yung, from a centre of 
knightly battle-play, into an “intellectual wrestling-school,'* a gymnasium — 
quite m the spirit of our eighteenth century 

With the close of the Late period of every Culture the history of its estates 
also comes to a more or less violent end The mere desire to live in rootless 
freedom prevails over the great imperative Culture-symbols, which a mankind 
now wholly dominated by the city no longer comprehends or tolerates Finance 
sheds every trace of feeling for earth-bound immovable values, and scientific 
criticism every residue of piety Another such victory also, in a measure, is the 
liberation of the peasant, which consists in relieving him from the pressure of 
servagc, but hands him over to the power of money, which now proceeds to 
turn the land into movable property — which happened m our case ui the 
eighteenth century, in Byzantium about 740 under the Nomos Gcorgikos of 
the legislator Leo III ^ (after which the colonate slowly disappeared), m Rome 
along with the founding of the Plebeian order in 471 In Sparta the simul- 
taneous attempt of Pausanias to emancipate the Helots failed 

Thts Pkbs is th Third Estate m the fortn tn which tt ts constitutionally recogm%ei 
as a unit; its representatives are the Tribunes, not officials, but trusted persons 
armed with a guaranteed immuni ty , The reform of 471 , ^ which mter aha replaced 
the old three Etruscan tribes by four urban tubes or wards (a highly suggestive 
fact m Itself), has been variously regarded as a pure emancipation of peasantry ^ 
or as an organization of the trading class ^ But the Plebs, as Third Estate, as 
residue, is only susceptible of negative definition — as meaning everyone who 
does not belong to the iand-nobiiiry or is not the incumbent of a great priestly 
office The picture is as vanegared as that of the French ''Tiers Etaf* of 1789. 
Only the protest holds it together In it are traders, craftsmen, day-labourers, 
clerks. The gens of the Claudii contained patrician and plebeian families — 
that is, great landlords and prosperous yeomen (for example, the Claudii 
Marcclli). The Plebs in the Classical city-state is what a combination of 
peasant and burgher is m a Baroque state of the West, when it protests in an 

1 The memoirs of the Due dc Saint Simon give a vivid picture of this evolution 
75 

^ Corresponding to our seventeenth century 

^ K J Neumann, Dte Grundherrschaft der r^zhhm Refuhkk (1900), Ed Meyer, Kl Schrtfpen^ 
pp 3 S^ ct- seq 

^ A Rosenberg, Studm t^r Bntstthung der Pkhs, Hcrm. XLVIII (1913), pp 359, ct seq 
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assembled states-general against the autocracy of a pnncc. Outside politics — 
that IS, socially — the pkbs, as a unit distinguished from nobility and priest- 
hood, has no existence, but falls apart at onCe into special callings that arc 
perfectly distinct in interests It is a Party ^ and what it stands for as such is 
freedom in the urban sense of the word The fact emerges still more distinctly 
from the success which the Roman land-nobility won immediately afterwards, 
in adding sixteen country tribes, designated by family names and unchallcngc- 
ably controlled by themselves, to the four urban tribes that stood for bourgeoisie 
proper — namely, money and mind Not until the great social conflict during 
the Samnite wars (contemporary with Alexander, and corresponding exactly 
to the French Revolution), which ended with the Lex Hortensia of 187, was the 
status-idea legally abolished and* the history of the symbolic Estates closed. 
The Plebs became the Pofulus Komanus m the same way as in 1789 the “ Tiers £tat** 
constituted itself the Nation From this point on, in every Culture, it is some- 
thing fundamentally difFerent that happens under the label of social conflict. 

The nobility of every Springtime had been the Estate in the most primary 
sense, history become flesh, race at highest potential The priesthood was its 
comter-cst^tc^ saying no wherever nobility said yes and thus displaying the 
other side of life m a grand symbol. 

The Third Estate, without proper inward unity, was the non-estate — the 
protest, in estate-form, against the existence of estates, not against this or 
that estate, but against the symbolic view of life in general. It rejects all 
differences not justified by reason or practically useful. And yet it does mean 
something itself, and means it very distinctly — the city-hfe as estate in contra- 
distinction to that of the country, freedom as a condition in contrast to attachment. 
But, looked at from within its own field, it is by no means the unclassified residue 
that it appears in the eyes of the primary estates The bourgeoisie has definite 
limits; It belongs to the Culture, it embraces, in the best sense, all who adhere to 
it, and under the name of people, pofulus^ demos ^ rallies nobility and priesthood, 
money and mind, craftsman and wage-earner, as constituents of itself. 

This is the idea that Civilization finds prevailing when it comes on the 
scene, and this is what it destroys by its notion of the Fourth Estate, the Mass^ 
which rejects the Culture and its matured forms, lock, stock, and barrel It is 
the absolute of formlessness, persecuting with its hate every sort of form, every 
distmctioif of rank, the orderliness of property, the orderliness of knowledge, 
It IS the new nomadism of the Cosmopolis,^ for which slaves and barbarians in 
the Classical world, Sudras in the Indian, and m general anything and every- 
thing that IS merely human, provide an undifferentiated floating something 
that falls apart the moment it is born, that recognizes no past and possesses no 
future. Thus the Fourth Estate becomes the expression of the passing of a 
history over into the historyless. The mass is the end, the radical nullity 

^ Pp 102., cc seq 
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Within the world-as-history, in which we arc so hvingly woven that our per- 
ception and our reason constantly obey our Tcelmgs, the cosmic flowings appear 
as that which we call actuality, real life, being-streams in bodily form Their 
common badge is Direction But they can be grasped differently according as it 
IS the movemmt or the thing moved that is looked at. The former aspect we call 
history and the latter family or stock oi estate or people, but the one is only 
possible and existent through the other History exists only as the history of 
something If we are referring to the history of the great Cultures, then 
nation is the thing moved State, status^ means condition, and we obtain our 
impression of the State when, as a Being in moved Form flows past us, we fix in 
our eyes the Form as such, as something extended and timelessly standing fast, 
and entirely ignore direction and Destiny State is history regarded as at the 
halt, history the State regarded as on the move. The State of actuality is the 
physiognomy of a historical unit of being, only the planned State of the theorist 
is a system 

A movement has form, and that which is moved is ** m fom^' or, to use 
another sporting expression, when it is " going all out” it is m perfect condition 
This IS equally true for a racehorse or a wrestler and for an army or a people. 
The form abstracted from the life-stream of a people is the “condition” of that 
people with respect to its wrestle m and with history. But only the smallest 
part of this can be got at and identified by means of the leason No real con- 
stitution, when taken by itself and brought down to paper as a system, is 
complete The unwritten, the indescribable, the usual, the felt, the self-evident, 
so outweigh everything else that — though theorists never see it — the de- 
scription of a state or its constitutional archives cannot give us even the sil- 
houette of that which underlies the living actuality of a state as its essential 
form, an existence-unit of history is spoilt when we seriously subject its move- 
ment to the constraint of a written constitution. 

The individual class or family is the smallest, the nation the largest unit in 
the stream of history ^ Primitive peoples are subject to a movement that is not 
historical m the higher sense — the movement may be a jog-trot or may be a 

^ See pp 159, ct seq 
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charge, but it has no organic character and no profound importance. Nevcrthe- 
less, these primitive peoples are in motion through and through, to such an 
extent, indeed, as to seem perfectly formless to the hasty observer. Fellaheen, 
on the contrary, arc the rigid ob|ects of a movement that comes from outside 
and impinges on them unmeaningly and fortuitously. The former includes the 
** State’* of the Mycenaean period, that of the Thinite period, that of the Shang 
dynasty in China up to, say, the migration to Yin (1400); the Frankish realm 
of Charlemagne; the Visigothic Kingdom to Eurich, and Petrmc Russia — 
state-forms often ample and efficient, but still destitute of symbolism and 
necessity To the latter belong the Roman, Chinese, and other Impcria, whose 
form has ceased to have any expressive content whatever 

But between primitive and fellah lies the history of the great Culture. 
A people in the style of a Culture — a htstoricai people, that is — is called a 
Nation.^ A nation, as a living and battling thing, possesses a State not merely 
as a condition of movement, but also (above all) as an idea. The State m the 
simplest sense of the term may be as old as free-moving life itself Swarms 
and herds of even very lowly animal genera may have “constitutions” of some 
sort — and those of the ants, of the bees, of many fish, or migrating birds, of 
beavers, have reached an astounding degree of perfection — but the State of 
the grand style is as old as and no older than its two prime Estates, nobility 
and priesthood These emerge with the Culture, they vanish into it, their 
Destinies arc to a high degree identical. Culture is the being of nations in 
State-form. 

A people IS as State, a kindred is as family, “ in form” — that is, as we have 
seen, the difference between political and cosmic history, public and private 
life, ms fuilica and res fnvata. And both, moreover, are symbols of carc.^ 
The woman ts world-history. By conceiving and giving birth she cares for 
the perpetuation of the blood. The mother with the child at her breast is the 
grand emblem of cosmic life. Under this aspect, the life of man and woman 
IS “in form” as marriage. The man, however, makes history, which is an un- 
ending battle for the preservation of that other life Maternal care is supple- 
mented and paralleled by paternal The man with weapon m hand is the other 
grand emblem of the will-to-duration. A people “in condition” is originally 
a band warriorhood, a deep and intimately felt community of men fit for arms 
State is the affair of man, it is Care for the preservation of the whole (including 
the spiritual self-preservation called honour and self-respect), the thwarting of 
attacks, the foreseeing of dangers, and, above all, the positive aggressiveness 
which is natural and self-evident to every life that has begun to soar. 

If all life were one uniform being-stream, the words ** people,” ** state,” 
“war,” “policy,” “constitution,” would never have been heard of. But the 

Pp 170, ct seq 

* See Vol I, pp 136, et seq. — Tr, 
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eternal forceful variety of life, which the creative power of the Culture elevates 
to the highest intensities, is a fact, and historically we have no choice but to 
accept it as such, with all that flows therefrom Plant-life is only plant-life 
in relation to animal life, nobility and priesthood reciprocally condition one 
another A people is only really such m relation to other peoples, and the substance 
of this actuality comes out in natural and ineradicable oppositions, in attack 
and defence, hostility and war. War is the creator of all great things All that 
IS meaningful in the stream of life has emerged through victory and defeat 

A people shapes history inasmuch as it is **in condition” for the task of 
doing so. It livmgly experiences an inward history — which gets it into this 
“condition,” in which alone it becomes creative — and an outward history, 
which consists in this creation. Peoples as State, then, arc the real forces of ail 
human happening In the world-as-history there is nothing beyond them. 
They are Destiny 

Kes publica, the public life, the “sword side” of human being-currents, is in 
actuality invisible The alien sees merely the men and not their inner connexion, 
for indeed this resides very deep in the stream of life, and even there is felt rather 
than understood. Similarly, we do not in actuality see the family, but only 
certain persons, whose cohesion in a perfectly definite sense we know and grasp 
by way of our own inward experience. But for each such mental picture there 
exists a group of constituent persons who are bound together as a life-unit by a 
like constitution of outer and inner being This form in the flow of existence 
IS called customary ethic (Sitte') when it arises of itself in the beat and march and 
IS unconscious before it is conscious; and law (Recht) when it is deliberately stated 
and put forth for acceptance 

Law — irrespective of whether its authority derives from the feelings and 
impulse (unwritten law, customary law, English “equity”) or has been ab- 
stracted by reflection, probed, and brought into system as Statute Law (Geset^ 
— is the mlled form of Being The jural facts that it embraces ate of the two 
kinds, though both possess time-symbolism — Care m two modes, prevision and 
provision — but, from the very diflfcrencc in the proportions of consciousness 
that they respectively contain, it follows that throughout real history there 
must be two laws in opposition — the law of the fathers, of tradition, the 
inherited, grown, and well-tned law, sacrosanct because immemorially old, 
derived from the experience of the blood and therefore dependabre, and the 
thought and planned law of reason, nature, and broad humanity, the produce of 
reflection and therefore first cousin to mathematics, a law that may not be very 
workable, but is at any rate “ just.” It is in these two orders of law that the 
opposition between land-life and city-hfe, Iife-cxperience and study-cxpericncc, 
ripens till it bursts out in that revolutionary embittcrment m which men take a 
law instead of being given it, and break a law that will not yield. 

A law that has been laid down by a community expresses a duty for every 
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member, but it is no proof of every member's power On the contrary, it is a 
question of Destiny, who makes the law and for whom it is made There are 
subjects and there are objects in the making of laws, although everyone is an 
object as to the validity thereof — and this holds good without distinction 
for the inner law of families, guilds, estates, and states But for the State, 
which IS the highest law-subject existing m historical actuality, there is, 
besides, an external law that it imposes upon aliens by hostilities Ordinary 
civil law is a case of the first kind, a peace treaty of the second. But in all cases 
the law of the stronger is the law of the weaker also To “have the right’* 
is an expression of power This is a historical fact that every moment confirms, 
but it IS not acknowledged m the realm of truth, which is not of this world 
In their conceptions of right, therefore, as m other things, being and wakmg- 
being, Destiny and Causality, stand implacably opposed To the priestly and 
idealistic moral of good and evil belongs the moral dtstmction of right and wrong, 
but in the race-moral of good and bad the distinction is between those who give 
and those who receive the law An abstract idea of justice pervades the minds 
and writings of all whose spirit is noble and strong and whose blood is weak, 
pervades all religions and all philosophies — but the fact-world of history 
knows only the success which turns the law of the stronger into the law of all 
Over ideals it marches without pity, and if ever a man or a people renounces 
its power of the moment in order to remain righteous — then, certainly, his 
Of its theoretical fame is assured in the second world of thought and truth, but 
assured also is the coming of a moment in which it will succumb to another 
life-power that has better understood realities. 

So long as a historical power is so superior to its constituent units — as the 
State or the estate so often is to families and calling-classes, or the head of the 
family to its children — a just law between the weaker is possible as a gift from 
the all-powerful hand of the disinterested But Estates seldom, and states 
almost never, feel a power of this magnitude over themselves, and consequently 
between them the law of the stronger acts with immediate force — as is seen 
in a victor’s treaty, unilateral in terms and still more so in interpretation and 
observance. That is the difference between the internal and the external rights 
of historical life-units. In the first the will of an arbiter to be impartial and 
jffst can be effective — although we arc apt to deceive ourselves badly as to the 
degree of effective impartiality even in the best codes of history, even m those 
which call themselves “civil” or bur gerhchf* for the very adjective indicates 
that an estate has possessed the superior force to impose them on everyoneJ 
Internal laws are the result of strict logical-causal thought centring upon truths, 
but for that very reason their validity is ever dependent upon the material power 
of their author, be this Estate or State* A revolution that annihilates this 

^ Hcncc such codes throw out the privileges of nobility and clergy and sustain those of money 
«nd mtcllcct, and display a frank preference for movable as against real property 
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power annihilates also these laws — they remain true, but they arc no longer 
actual External laws on the other hand, such as all peace treaties, are essen- 
tially never true and always actual — indeed appallingly so They set up no 
pretension whatever of being )ust — it is quite enough that they arc valid 
Out of them speaks Ltfe^ which possesses no causal and moral logic, but is 
organically all the more consistent and consequent for the lack of it Its will 
is to possess validity itself, it feels with an inward certainty what is required 
to that end and, seeing that, knows what is law for itself and has to be made law 
for others This logic is seen in every family, and particularly in old true-born 
peasant families as soon as authority is shattered and someone other than the 
head tries to determine “what is/’ It appears in every state, as soon as one 
party therein dominates the position Every feudal age is filled with the con- 
tests between lords and vassals over the “right to rights ” In the Classical 
world this conflict ended almost everywhere with the unconditional victory 
of the First Estate, which deprived the kingship of its legislative powers and 
made it an object of its own law-making — as the origin and significance of the 
Archons in Athens and the Ephors in Sparta prove beyond doubt. But the same 
happened in the Western field too — for a moment in France Onstitution of 
the States-General, 1301), and for good m England, where m 1115 the Norman 
baronage and the higher clergy imposed Magna Charta and thus sowed the 
seed that was to ripen into the effective sovereignty of Parliament. Hence it 
was that the old Norman law of the Estates here remained permanently valid. 
In Germany, on the contrary, the weak Imperial power, hard-pressed by the 
claims of the great feudatories, called in the “Roman” law of Justinian (that is, 
the law of the unlimited central power) to aid it against the early German land- 
laws ^ 

The Draconian Constitution, the irarplo? Trokirda of the Oligarchs, was dic- 
tated by the nobility like the strictly patrician law of the Twelve Tables in 
Rome, ^ but by then the Late period of the Culture was well under way and the 
power of the city and of money were already fully developed, so that laws 
directed against these powers necessarily gave way very promptly to laws of the 
Third Estate (Solon, the Tribunate). Yet these, too, were estate-founded laws 
not less than their predecessors. The struggle between the two primary estates 
for the right of law-making has filled the entire history of the West, from the 
early Gothic conflict of secular and canon law for supremacy, to the controversy 
(not ended even to-day) concerning civil marriage ® And, for that matter, 
what are the constitutional conflicts that have occurred since the end of the 

^ Pp 75, ct seq The corresponding attempt of the absolutist Stuarts to introduce Roman Law 
into England was defeated chiefly by the Puritan |urist Coke (d 1634) — yet another proof that 
the spirit of kiws IS always a party-spirit ^ 

^ See pp 65 , et seq 

Above all m connexion with divorce, in which the civil and the ecclesiastical views both hold 
good, Iftcrally side by side 
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eighteenth century but the acquisition by the Turs itat (which, according to 
Sicyes’s famous remark m 1789, “was nothing, but could be all*’) of the right 
to legislate biodmgly upon all, producing a law that is ]usr as much burghers’ 
law as ever Gothic was nobles’ law The nakedest form in which right appears 
as the expression of might is (as I have already observed) in interstate treaty- 
making, in peace treaties, and in that Law of Nations of which already Mirabeau 
could say it is the law of the strong of which the observance is imposed upon 
the weak A large part of the decisions of world-history is contained in laws 
of this kind. They are the constitution under which militant history progresses, 
so long as it does not revert to the original form of the armed conflict — origi- 
nal, and also basic, for every treaty that is valid and is meant to have real 
effects is an intellectual continuation thereof. If policy is war by other means, ^ 
the “right to give the law” is the spoil of the successful party 

II 

It IS clear, then, that on the heights of history two such life-forms, Estate 
and State, contend for supremacy, both being-streams of great inward form and 
symbolic force, each resolved to make its own destiny the Destiny of the whole. 
That — if wc try to understand the matter in its depths and unreservedly put 
aside our everyday conceptions of people, economy, society, and politics — 
is the meaning of the opposition between the social and the political conduct of events. 
Social and political ideas do not begin to be differentiated till a great Culture 
has dawned, or even till feudalism is declining and the lord-vassal relation 
represents the social, and the king-people relation the political, side But the 
social powers of the early time (nobility and priesthood) not less actively than 
those of the later (money and mind) — and the vocational groups of the crafts- 
men and ofScials and workers, too, as they were rising to their power in the 
growing cities — sought, each for itself, to subordinate the State-ideal to its 
own Estate-ideal, or more usually to its estate interests. And so there arose, at 
ail planes from that of the national unit to that of the individual consciousness, 
a fight over the respective limits and claims of each — the result of which, in 
extreme cases, is that the one element succeeds so completely as to make the 
other Its tool ^ 

^ Sec p 330 — Tr 

* Thus coftic about the much satirized forms of the “patrol-*' or “barrack-state," as opponents 
call It with an unintelligent scorn Similar points of view appear also in Chinese and Greek con- 
stitutional theories (O Franke, Studtm xtit Getchtchu dcs konfu^tantschen Dogmas (1910), pp 111, ct 
seq , Pohlmann, Gtschtchte der soitalen Frags und dtr Sozjahsmus tn der anttksn Welt (igix) On the 
other hand, the political tastes of, for example, Wilhelm von Humboldt, as a Classicist opposed 
the individual to the State, belong, not to political history at all, but to literature For what he 
looked at was, not the capacity of the State to thrive m the real State-world around it, but its pri- 
vate existence within itself, without regard to the fact that such an ideal could not endure for an 
instant in the face of a ncgJcccccl outer situation It is a basic error of the ideologues that, m con- 
centrating on the private life and referring to it the whole inner structure of the State, they entirely 
Ignore the latter's position in point of outward power, though this in fact completely conditions its 
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In all cases, however, it is the State that determines the external ^ositiony and 
therefore the historical relations between peoples are always of a plmcal and 
not a social nature In domestic politics, on the contrary, the situation is so 
dominated by class-oppositions that at iSrst sight social and political tactics 
appear inseparable, and indeed, in the thought of people who (as, for example, 
a bourgeoisie) equate their own class-ideal with historical actuality — and 
consequently cannot think in external politics at all — identical In the ex- 
ternal battle the State seeks alliances with other States, in the internal it is 
always in alliance with one or another Estate — the sixth-century Tyrannis, 
for instance, rested upon the combination of the State-idea with the interests of 
the Third Estate vts-h-vts the ancient noble oligarchy, and the French Revolu- 
tion became inevitable from the moment that the Tiers — that is, intellect 
and money — left its friend the Crown in the lurch and joined the two other 
Estates (from the Assembly of Notables, 1787) We are thoroughly right there- 
fore in feeling a distinction between State-history and class-history,^ between 
political (horizontal) and social (vertical) history, war and revolution ^ But 
it IS a grave error of modern doctrinaires to regard the spirit of domestic history 
as that of history in general W oild-htstory is^ and always will be^ State-history, 
The inner constitution of a nation aims always at being m condition ' for the 
outer fight (diplomatic, military, or economic) and anyone who treats a na- 
tion’s constitution as an aim and ideal m itself is merely ruining the nation’s 
body. But, from the other point of view, it falls to the inner-political pulse- 
sense of a ruling stratum (whether belonging to the First or to the Fourth 
Estate) so to manage the internal class-oppositions that the focus and ideas of 
the nation arc not tied up in party conflict, nor treason to the country thought 
of as an ace of trumps. 

And here it becomes manifest that the State and the first Estate are cognate 
down to the roots — akin, not merely by reason of their symbolism of Time and 
Care, their common relation to race and the facts of genealogical succession, 
to the family and to the primary impulses of all peasantry (on which in the 
last analysis every State and every nobility is supported) — not merely in their 
relation to the soil, the clan-domain (be this heritable estate or fatherland), 
which even in nations of the Magian style is lowered in significance only because 
there the dignity of orthodoxy so completely surpasses everything else — but 
above all in high practice amidst all the facts of the historical world, m the 

freedom for the inward development The difference between the French and the German Revolu- 
tions, for example, consists in the fact that the one commanded the external situation and therewith 
the internal also, while the other commanded neither and was foredoomed to farce 

Which IS most definicety not identical with economic history m the sense of the matcfiahst 
historian More of this m the next chapter ^ 

2 It IS to be noted that the author uses the terms horizontal'' and " vertical" here m the re- 
verse sense to that in which they commonly figure m present-day plmcal literature, although m 
Kmomte works the usage is the same as that of the text — Tf. 
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unforced unity of pulse and impulse, diplomacy, judgment of men, the art of 
command and masculine will to keep and extend power, w^hich even in earliest 
times differentiated a nobility and a people out of the one and the same war- 
gathering, and, lastly, in the feeling for honour and bravery. Hence, right 
up to the latest phases, that State stands firmest m which the nobility or the 
tradition shaped by the nobility is wholly at the seivice of the common cause 

— as it was m Sparta as compared with Athens, in E.ome Carthage, in 

Tsm as against the fao-colourcd state of Tsu 

The distinction is that a nobility self-contained as a class or for that 
matter any Estate — experiences the residue of the nation only with reference to 
itself, and only desires to exercise power in that sense, whereas the veiy prin- 
ciple of the State is that it cares fbr all, and cares for the nobility as such only 
in relation to the major care. But a genuine old nobility assimilates itself to 
the State, and cares for all as though for a property This care, in fact, is one 
of its grandest duties and one of which it is most deeply conscious, it feels it, 
indeed, an innate privilege^ and regards service in the army and the administra- 
tion as Its special vocation 

It is, however, a distinction of quite another kind that holds as between the 
State-idea and the idea of any one of the other Estates. All these are inwardly 
alien to the State as such, and the Siate-ideais that they fashion out of their 
own lives have not grown up out of the spirit and the political forces of actual 
history — hence, indeed, the conscious emphasis with which they are labelled 
as social And while in Early times the situation is simply that historical facts 
oppose the Church-community in its efforts to actualize tehgious ideals, in Late 
periods both the business ideal of the free economic life, and the Utopian ideal 
of the enthusiast who would actualize this or that abstraction, also come into 
the field 

But m the historical world there arc no ideals, but only facts — no truths, 
but only facts. There is no reason, no honesty, no equity, no final aim, but 
only facts, and anyone who does not realize this should write books on politics 

— let him not try to make politics. In the real world there are no states built 
according to ideals, but only states that have grown, and these are nothing 
but living peoples form ** No doubt it is **the form impressed that living 
doth itself unfold,** but the impress has been that of the blood and beat of a 
being, wholly instinctive and involuntary, and as to the unfolding, if it is 
guided by the master of politics, it takes the direction inherent in the blood, 
if by the idealist, that dictated by his own convictions — in other words, the 
way to nullity. 

But the destiny question, for States that exist in reality and not merely m 
intellectual schemes, is not that of their ideal task or structure, but that of their 
inner authority, which cannot m the long run be maintained by material means, 
but only by a belief — of friend and foe — ~ in their effectiveness. The decisive 
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problems lie, not in the working-out of’ constitutions, but m the organization 
of a sound working government, not in the distnbunon of political rights 
accoiding to “just’* principles which at bottom are simply the idea that a 
class forms of its own legitimate claims), but m the efficient pulse of the whole 
(efficient m the sense that the piay of muscle and smew is efficient when an 
extended racehorse nears the winning-post), in that rhythm which attracts 
even strong genius into syntony, not, lastly, m any world-alicn moral, but 
m the steadiness, sureness, and superiority of political leadership The, more 
self-evident all these things are, the less is said or argued about them, the more 
fully matured the State, the higher the standing, the historical capacity, and 
therefore the Destiny of the Nation. State- majesty, sovereignty, is a life- 
symbol of the first order It distinguishes subjects and objects ^ m political 
events not only in inner, but also (which is far more important) in external, 
history Strength of leadership, which comes to expression m the clear separa- 
tion of these two factors, is the unmistakable sign of the life-force in a political 
unity — so much so that the shattering of existing authority (for example, 
by the supporters of an opposed constitutional ideal) almost always results not 
m this new party*s making itself the subject of domestic policy, but in the 
whole nation's becoming the object of alien policy — and not seldom for ever 

For this reason, in every healthy State the letter of the written constitution 
IS of small importance compared with the practice of the living constitution, 
the “form” (to use again the sporting term), which has developed of itself 
out of the experience of Time, the situation, and, above all, the race-properties 
of the Nation The more powerfully the natural form of the body politic has 
built itself up, the more surely it works in unforeseen situations, indeed, 
in the limit, it docs not matter whether the actual leader is called King or 
Minister or party-leader, or even (as in the case of Cecil Rhodes) that he has no 
defined relation to the State The nobility which managed Roman politics in 
the period of the three Punic Wars had, from the point of view of constitutional 
law, no existence whatever ^ The leader’s responsibility is always to a minority 
that possesses the instincts of statesmanship and represents the rest of the nation 
m the struggle of history. 

The fact, therefore, express and unequivocal, is that class-States — that is. 
States in which particular classes rule — are the only States. This njust not be 
confused with the class-States to which the individual is merely attached m view 
of belonging to an estate, as in the case of the older Polls, the Norman States of 
England and Sicily, the France of the Constitution of 1791, and Soviet Russia 
to-day The true class-State is an expression of the general historical experience 

^ Attention is drawn to this phrase, so as to avoid misconceptions as to the meaning of ‘"snb- 
|cct*’ m the sequel — Tf •» 

* Compare the position of the aristocratic families of the South m the history of the United 
States up to 1850-60 — Tf 
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that It is always a single social scratim which, constitutionally or otherwise, 
provides the political leading It is always a definite minority that represents 
the world-historical tendency of a State, and, within that again, it is a more 
or less self-c6ntamed minority that m virtue of its aptitudes (and often enough 
against the spirit of the Constitution) actually holds the rems And, if we 
Ignore, as exceptions proving the lule, revolutionary interregna and Cxsma,n 
conditions, m which individuals and fortuitous gioupings maintain their 
power merely by material means (and often without any aptitude for ruling), 
it IS always the minority ufifhm an Estate that rules by tradition In by far the 
greater number of cases this minority is one within the nobility — for example, 
the “gentry*’ which governed the Parliamentary style of England, the nobiks 
at the helm of Roman politics m^Pumc War times, the merchant-aristocracy of 
Venice, the Jesuit- trained (nobles who conducted the diplomacy of the Papal 
Cuiia m the Baroque) ^ Similarly, we find the political aptitude m self-con- 
tained groups withm the religious Estate — not only in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but also in Egypt and India and still more m Byzantium and Sassanid 
Persia. In the Third Estate — though this seldom produces it, not being in 
Itself a life-unit — there are cases such as chose of third-century Rome, where a 
stratum of the plebs contains men trained in commerce, and France since 1789, 
where an element of the bourgeoisie has been trained in law, in these cases, it 
IS ensured by a closed circle of persons possessing homogeneous practical gifts, 
which constantly recruits itself and preserves in its midst the whole sum of 
unwritten political tradition and experience. 

That IS the organization of actual states in contradistinction to those con- 
ceived on paper and in the minds of pedants There is no best, or true, or right 
State that could possibly be actualized according to plan. Every State that 
emerges in history exists as it is but once and for a moment, the next moment it 
has, uoperceived, become diiferent, whatever the rigidity of its legal-constitu- 
tional crust Therefore, words like “republic,” “absolutism,” “democracy,” 
mean something different m every instance, and what turns them into catch- 
words is their use as definite concepts by philosophers and ideologues A history 
of States IS physiognomic and not systematic Its business is not to shpw how 
“humanity” advances to the conquest of its eternal rights, to freedom and 
equality, to the evolving of a super-wise and super-just State, but to describe 
the political units that really exist in the fact-world, how they grow and 
flourish and fade, and how they are really nothing but actual life “in form.” 
Let us make the attempt on this basis. 

^ For in those centuries the high dignities of the Church were invariably given to the nobility 
of Europe, who put the political qualities of the blood at her service From this school m turn 
emanated statesmen like Richelieu, Mazarm, and Talleyrand, to name but a few 
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III 

History in the high style begins in every Culture with the feudal Statc^ 
which IS not a State m the coming sense of the word, but an ordering of the 
common life with reference to an Estate The noblest fruit of the soil, its race 
in the pioudest sense, here builds itself up in a rank-order from the simple 
knighthood to the pnmus inter pares ^ the feudal Overlord amongst his Peers 
This sets in simultaneously with the architecture of the great cathedrals and the 
Pyramids — the stone and the blood elevated into symbols, the one meamng^ 
the other The idea of feudalism, which has dominated all Springtimes, 

is the transition from the primitive, purely pra,ctical and factual, relationship of 
potentate to those who obey him (whether they have chosen him or have been 
subdued by him) into the pnvau 4 aw (and, therefore, deeply symbolical) 
relation of the lord to the vassal. This relation rests entirely upon the ethic of 
nobility, honour, and loyalty, and conjures up the cruellest conflicts between 
duty to one's lord and duty to one’s own family The decadence of Henry the 
Lion ^ IS a tragic example of it. 

The “State” exists here only to the extent of the limits of the feudal tie, 
and it expands its domain by the entry of alien vassals therein Service to, and 
agency for, the ruler — originally personal and limited m time — very soon 
became the permanent fief which, if it escheated, had to be reassigned (already 
by 1000 the principle of the West was “No land without a lord”), and from that 
presently passed to the stage of being hereditary (law of Emperor Conrad 11 , 
iSrh May 1037). Thereby the formerly immediate subjects of the ruler were 
mediatixed, and henceforth they were only his subjects as being subjects of a 
vassal of his. Nothing but the strong social mterbondmg of the Estate ensured 
the cohesion of what must be called, even under these conditions, the State. 

The idea of power and booty are seen here in classic union. When, m 1066, 
William and his Norman chivalry conquered England, the whole land was made 
King’s pioperty and fee, and it remains so m name to this day. Here is a true 
Vikmg delight in “having,” the care of an Odysseus who begins by counting 
his treasure ^ From this booty-sense of shrewd conquerors there came, quite 
suddenly, the famous exchequer-practice and officialdom of the early Cultures 
It IS well to distinguish these officials from the incumbents of the grea^ confiden- 
tial offices which had arisen out of the older personal agency, ^ they ’were 
derm or clerks, and not nnmstenaUs or ministers — “servants,” but in a prouder 
sense now. The financial and clerical officialdom is an expression of Caie, 
and It develops m exact proportion with the development of the dynastic idea 
Thus in Egypt it reached an astonishingly high level at the very beginning of 

^ Sec p 180 

* I c , Domesday Book. — Tr. 

® Sec p 350 
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the Old Kingdom.^ The early Chinese olEcial-State described in the Chou-li 
IS so comprehensive and complicated that the authenticity of the book has 
been doubted, ^ but in spirit and tendency it corresponds exactly with that of 
Diocletian, which enabled a feudal order to arise out of an immense fiscal 
machinery. 2 In the early Classical world it is markedly absent. *'Carp dum' 
was the motto of Classical economics from the first to last, and in this domain as 
in others Improvidence, the 'tufmhia of the Stoics, wns elevated into a principle. 
Even the best calculators vxrc no exception — thus Eubulus m Athens, 330 b c,, 
managed business with an eye to surpluses, but only to distribute them, when 
gamed, amongst the citizens 

The extreme contrast to Eubulus’s finance is afFoided by the canny Vikings 
of the early West, who by the financial administration of their Norman states 
laid the foundations of the Faustian economics that extend to-day over the 
whole world It is from the chequered table in the Norman counting-house 
of Robert the Devil (1018-35) that we have the name of the English “Ex- 
chequer** and hence the word “cheque** Here also originated the words 
“control,** “quittance,** “record *’^ Here it was that after 1066 England was 
organized as booty, with ruthless reduction of the Anglo-Saxons, to serfdom, 
and here too originated the Norman State of Sicily — for it was not upon 
nothing that Frederick II of Hohenstaufeo later built, his most personal work, 
the constitutions of Melfi (1131) he did not create, but only (by methods bor- 
rowed from the money-economics of high Arabian Civilization) polished and 
perfected. From this centre the methodic and descriptive technique of finance 
spread into the business world of Lombardy and so into all the trading cities 
and administrations of the West 

But in Feudalism build-up and breakdown He close together. When the 
primary estates wcie still in full bloom and vigour, the future nations, and 
with them the germ of the State-idea proper, were stirring into life. The oppo- 
sition between temporal and spiritual power and that between crown and 
vassals was cut across again and again by oppositions of nationhood — German- 
French even from Otto the Great’s times; German-Italian, which rent Ital}' 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellincs and destroyed the German Empire; 
Frcnch-English, which brought about the English dominion over western 
France Still, all this was far less important than the great decisions within 
the feudaf order iself, where the idea of nationality was unknown. England 
was broken up into 60,151 fiefs, catalogued m the Domesday Book of 10B4 
(consulted even to-day upon occasion), and the strictly organized central power 

^ Ed Meyer, Gesch d Alurtums^ I, § 144 

* Evea by Chinese critics Sec, however, Schindler, Das frusmturn m altm Chtna^ I, pp 6t, et 
seq , Conrady, China ^ P 533 r 

® See pp 349, ct seq 

** "ComptuSy* contrarotulus** ^thc countcr-foli retained for checking), *^mnanm” morda^ 
turn ” 
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required allegiance to itself even from the sub-tenants of the peers, but all the 
same it was less than a hundred and fifty years later that Magna Charta was 
forced through (1x15), and actual power transferred from the King to the 
Parliament of the vassals — made up of great barons and ecclesiastics in the 
Upper house, gentry and patricians in the Lower — which thenceforward 
became the support and champion of national development. In France the 
baronage, in conjunction with the clergy and the towns, forced the calling of the 
States-Gencral in 1301, the General Privilege of Saragossa in 1x83 made Aragon 
into a quasi-rcpubiic of nobles ruled by its Cortes, and in Germany a few decades 
earlier a group of great vassals made the election of the German Kingship 
dependent upon themselves as Electors 

The mightiest expression that the feudal idea found for itself — not merely 
m the West, but in any Culture — came out in the struggle between Empire 
and Papacy, both of which dreamed of a consummation in which the en- 
tire world was to become an immense feudal system, and so intimately enwovc 
themselves into the dream that, with the decay of feudalism, both together fell 
from their heights in lamentable rum 

The idea of a Ruler whose writ should run throughout the whole historical 
world, whose Destiny should be that of all mankind, has taken visible shape 
m, so far, three instances — firstly, m the conception of the Pharaoh as Horus, ^ 
secondly, in the great Chinese imagining of the Ruler of the Middle, whose 
domain is tzen-hta^ everything lying below the heavens, ^ and, thirdly, in 
early Gothic times In 961 Otto the Great, answering to the deep mystical 
sense and yearning for historical and spatial infinity that was sweeping through 
the world of those days, conceived the idea of the “Holy Roman Empire, 
German by nation.*' But even earlier. Pope Nicolas I (860), still completely 
involved in Augustinian — that is, Magian — lines of thought, had dreamed 
of a Papal democracy which was to stand above the princes of this world, and 
from 1059 Gregory VII with all the prime force of his Faustian nature set out to 
actualize a papal world-dominion under the forms of a universal feudalism, with 
kings as vassals The Papacy itself, indeed, under its domestic aspect, con- 
stituted the small feudal State of the Campagna, whose noble families controlled 
the election of popes, and which very rapidly converted the college of cardinals 
(to which the duty was entrusted from 1059 on) into a sort of noble oligarchy. 
But under the broader aspect of external policy Gregory VII actually obtained 
feudal supremacy over the Norman states of England and Sicily, both of which 
were created with his support, and actually awarded the Imperial crown as Otto 

^ Sec p X79. 

® “For the filler of the Middle there is no forci^jn land ’’ (Kung-yang) “The heaven speaks not; 
It causes its thoughts to be promulgated by a man*^(Tuog Chung-shu) His errors aOcct the whole 
Cosmos and bring about cataclysms in Nature (O Frankc, Zur Geschtchte des konftt^mmschen Dogmas 
(1910), pp XII, ec seq , 144, ct scq.) Such mystic univcrsahsm was completely alien to Indian 
and Classical state-notions 
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the Great had awarded the tiara. But a little later Henry VI of Hohenstaufen 
succeeded la the opposite sense, even Richard Ccxur-de-Lion swore the vassaFs 
oath to him for England, and the universal Empire was on the point of becoming 
a fact when the greatest of all popes, Innocent III (1198-12.16) made the papal 
overlordship of the world real for a short time England became a Papal fief 
m 1113, Aragon and Leon and Poitugal, Denmark and Poland and Hungary, 
Armenia and the recently founded Latin Empire m Byzantium followed. But 
with Innocent’s death disintegration set in within the Church itself, and 
the great spiritual dignitaries, whom their investitures turned into vassals of 
the Pope as overlord, soon followed the lay vassals’ example and set about 
limiting him by means of resprescntative institutions for their order ^ The 
notion that a General Council stood higher than a pope was not of religious 
origin, but arose primarily out of the feudal principle. Its tendency corre- 
sponded precisely to that which the English magnates had made good in Magna 
Charta In the councils of Constance C1414) and Basel (1431) the last attempts 
were made to turn the Church, under its temporal aspect, into a clerical feudal- 
ism, m which an oligarchy of cardinals would have become the representative 
of the whole Clerical Estate of the West and taken the place hitherto held by 
the Roman nobility But by that time the feudal idea had long taken second 
place to that of the State, and so the Roman barons won the victory The field of 
candidature for the Papacy was limited to the narrowest environs of Rome, and 
unlimited power over the organizations of the Church was tpo facto secured 
to the centre. As for the Empire, it had long ago become a venerated shadow, 
like the Egyptian and the Chinese 

In comparison with the immense dynamism of these decisions, the build- 
mg-up of feudalism in the Classical world was slow, static, almost noiseless, 
so that It IS hardly recognizable save from the traces of transition. In the 
Homeric epos as we have it now, every locality possesses its Basileus, who, it 
IS fairly evident, was once a great vassal — we can see in the figure of Agamem- 
non the conditions m which the ruler of a wide region took the field with the 
tram of his peers. But in the Greek world the dissolution of the feudal world 
was associated with the formation of the r^j/y-state, the political “point” 
In consequence, the hereditary court-offices, the archai and tmai^ the ptytanetSy 
the Archojis, and perhaps the original Prastor,^ were all urban in nature, and the 

^ It must not be forgotten that the immense domains of the Church had become hereditary fiefe 
of the bishops and archbishops, who were no more disposed than the lay peers to permit interferences 
on the part of the overlord 

2 After the overthrow of the Tyrannis, c. 500, the two regents of the Roman patriciate bear the 
title prafor or fudex But it seems to me probable that these go back beyond the Tyranms and even 
the preceding oligarchic period into that of the kingship proper, and that as court-offices they have 
the same origin as om Herzoj^, duke {pra-stor)^ B*erwarf^ in Athens polemarch, and Craf, earl (“ Dm^- 
graf^'* hereditary arbiter, m Athens archon) The name ** consul** (from 366) is philologically 
thoroughly archaic, and therefore implies no new creation, but the renascence of a title (king’s 
adviser^) which oligarchic sentiment had long repudiated 
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great families therefore developed, not separately in their counties, as in Egypt, 
China, and the West, but in the closest touch with the city, where they obtained 
possession of the rights of the King, one after the other, until nothing was 
left to the ruling house but that which could not be touched because of the 
gods — namely, the title attaching to its sacrificial function (hence the rex 
sacrorum) In the later parts of the Homeric epic (c 800) it is the nobles who 
invite the king to take his seat, and even unseat him. The Odyssey really 
knows the kingship only as part of the saga — the actual Ithaca that it shows 
us IS a city dominated by oligarchs ^ The Sparciates, like the Roman partriciate 
of the Comitia Curiata, are the product of a feudal relation ^ In the fhditta ^ 
there are evident remains of the old open table of the noble, but the power of 
the king has sunk to the shadowy dignity of the rex sacrofum of Rome, or the 
"kings’* of Sparta, who were liable to be imprisoned or removed at any time 
by the Ephors The essential similarity of these conditions forces us to presume 
that m Rome the Tarqumian Tyrannis of 500 was preceded by a period of 
oligarchical dominance, and this view is supported by the unquestionably 
genuine tradition of the Interrex^ a person appointed by the council of the 
nobles (the Senate) from amongst its own members to act until it should please 
them to elect a king again 

Here, as elsewhere, there comes a time in which feudalism is falling into 
decay, but the coming State is not yet completed, the nation not yet " in form.*’ 
This is the fearful crisis that emerges everyw^here in the shape of the Interreg- 
num, and forms the boundary between the feudal union and the class-State In 
Egypt feudalism was fully developed by about the middle of the Vth Dynasty 
The Pharaoh Asosi gave away his domains literally piece by piece to the vassals, 
and, further, the rich fiefs of the priesthood wxre (exactly as m the West) free of 
taxation and gradually became the permanent property ("mortmain,” as we 
should say) of the great temples.^ With the Vth Dynasty (c 1530 b,c ) the 
" Hohenstaufen” age comes to an end Under the shadow-kingship of the short- 
lived Vlth Dynasty the princes (rpati) and counts (hetio') become independent, 
the high offices are all hereditary and the tomb-inscriptions show us more and 
more proud stress upon ancient lineage. That which later Egyptian historians 
have hidden under the reputed Vllth and Vlllth dynasties ® is really half a 
century of anarchy and lawless conflicts between princes for each other’s do- 
mains or for the Pharaoh-title. In China, even I-Wang was obliged 

by his vassals to give out all conquered lands, and to do so to sub-tenants 

^ Beloch, Grtechtschi Ceschtchte^ I, i, pp 114, ct seq 

® The Spartiates mustered in the best period of the sixth century some 4000 warriors, out of a 
total population of nearly 300,000, including Pcriccci and Helots (Ed Meyer, Gescb d Alt , III, 
§ 164) The Roman families must at that time have been of about the same strength relatively to the 
ckmtela and the Latins ** 

3 Men’s messes See the article Sycr(rtrta m Smith’s Dtctmiarj/ oj Classical Antiquitm — Tr 
^ Ed Meyer, Gischtchte des Alt , I, § 2.64 
® Ed Meyer, Gesch d Alt , I, § ^67, ct seq 
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nominated by them. In 841 Li-Watig -^^ras forced, with his heir, to flee, and the 
administration of the Empire was carried on by two individuai princes In this 
interregnum began the fall of the House of Chou and the decline of the Imperial 
name into an honourable but meaningless title. It is the corresponding picture 
to that of the Interregnum m Germany, which began in 1x54 and brought the 
Imperial power to its nadir of 1400 under Wenceslaus, simultaneously with the 
Renaissance-style of the condomen and the complete decay of the Papal power 
After the death of Boniface VIII, who m 1301 had once again asserted the feudal 
power of the Papacy in the Bull Unam sanctam and had consequently been 
arrested by the representatives of France, the Papacy experienced a century of 
banishment, anarchy, and impotence, while m the following century the Nor- 
man nobility of England for the most part perished in the contest of the houses 
of York and Lancaster for the throne 


IV 

What this fall of Papacy and Empire meant was the victory of State over 
Estate At the root of the feudal system there had been the feeling that the 
purpose of existence was that a **iife” should be led in the light of what it 
meant. History was exhaustively comprised m the destinies of noble blood. 
But now the feeling sprang up that there was something else besides, something 
to which even nobility was subordinate, and which it shared with all other 
classes (whether of status or of vocation), something intangible, an idea. 
Events came to be viewed, no longer from a frankly private-law standpoint, 
but under a “public* ’-law aspect The State might (and almost without ex- 
ception did) remain aristocratic to its core, its outwaid appearance might be 
scarcely altered by the transition from the feudal group to the Class-State, 
the idea that those outside the Estates possessed rights as well as duties might 
be still unknown, but the feeling had become different, and the consciousness 
that Life existed to be lived 00 the heights of history had given way to the 
other sentiment, that it contained a task The difference becomes very distinct 
when we contrast the policy of Rainald van DasscI (d. 1167) — one of the 
greatest German statesmen of all periods — with that of the Emperor Charles IV 
(d. 1378), and consider in parallel therewith the transition in Classical feeling 
from the “Themis” of the knightly age to the “Dike” of the growing Polls. ^ 
Themis involves only a claim, Dike implies a task as well 

The State-idea in its sturdy youth is always — and self-evidently, with a 
naturalness rooted deep in animality itself — bound up with the conception of 
an individual ruler The same holds good, with the same self-evidence, for 
every roused crowd in every decisive situation — as every riotous assembly and 
every moment of sudden danger dem 5 nstrates afresh ^ Such crowds arc units 

^ Sec Ehrcnbcrg, Dte Kschtstdie tm ftuhm Gntchentum (19x1), pp ^5, cc seq 
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of feeling, but blind They are “in forigoi*' for the onrush of events only when 
they are m the hands of the leader, who suddenly appears in their midst, is 
set at the head in a moment by that very unity of feeling, and finds an uncondi- 
tional obedience This process repeats itself in the formation of the great 
life-units that we call peoples and States, only more slowly and with surer 
meaning In the high Cultures it is sometimes set aside or set back in favour 
of other modes of being *’ in form/ ‘ for the sake of a great symbol and artificially , 
but even then under the mask of these forms we practically always find de facto 
an individual rulership, whether it be that of a King’s adviser or a party leader, 
and in every revolutionary upheaval the original state of things reappears 
With this cosmic fact is bound up one of the most intimately inward traits 
of all directional life, the inherited which presents itself with the force of 
a natural phenomenon in every strong race and compellingly urges even the 
momentary leader (often quite unconsciously) to uphold his rank for the dura- 
tion of his personal existence or, beyond it, for that of his blood streaming on 
through children and grandchildren. The same deep and plantlike trait inspires 
every real following, which feels m the continuance of the blood of leadership 
both a surety for and a symbol of the continuance of its own It is precisely in 
revolutions that this primitive instinct comes out, full and strong and regardless 
of all principles Precisely because of it the France of iSoo saw not only Na- 
poleon, t>ut also his hereditary position, as the true fulfilment of the Revolution- 
Theorists who, like Marx and Rousseau, start from conceptual ideals instead 
of from blood-facts have never grasped this immense force that dwells in the 
historical world, and have in consequence labelled its manifested effects as dam- 
nable and reactionary. But they are there, and with a force so insistent that 
even the symbolism of the high Cultures can only override them temporarily 
and artificially, as is shown m the engrossing of elective officers by particular 
families m the Classical, and the nepotism of the Baroque popes m our own 
case Behind the fact that leadership is very often freely resigned, and the 
saying that “merit should rule,’* there is practically always the rivalry of 
magnates, who have no ob|ection of principle to hereditary rulership, but 
prevent it in practice because each one of them secretly claims it for his own 
blood This state of active, creative jealousy is the foundation on which the 
forms of Classical oligarchy are built up 

The combination of both elements produces the idea of Dynasty 'This is so 
deeply rooted in the Cosmic and so closely interwoven into the factual web of 
historical life that the State-ideas of each and all the Cultures are modifications 
of this one principle^ from the passionate affirmative of the Faustian to the resolute 
negative of the Classical Soul The ripening of the State-idea of a Culture is 
associated with the city and even the a 4 olescence of the city Nations, his- 
torical peoples, are town-building peoples ^ The capital takes the place of the 

^ Pp 171, ct seq 
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castle and the palace as the centre of high histor7, and in it the feeling of the 
exercise of power, Themis, transforms itself into that of government. Dike, 
Here feudal unity is inwardly overcome by national, even in the consciousness 
of the Fust Estate itself, and here the bare fact of rulership elevates itself into 
the symbol of Sovereignty, 

And so, with the sinking of feudalism, Faustian history becomes dynastic 
history From little centres where princely families have their seats (whence 
they spring,'* as the phrase goes, reminding us of plant and propel cy), the 
shaping of nations proceeds — nations of strictly aristocratic constitution, but 
yet so that the State conditions the being of the Estate The genealogical 
principle already ruling in the feudal nobility and the yeoman families, the 
expression of the feeling for expanse and the will-to-history, has become so 
powerful that the appearance of nations transcending the strong unities of 
language and landscape is dependent upon the destinies of ruling houses Mar- 
riages and deaths sever or unite the blood of whole populations ^ Where a 
Lotharingian and a Burgundian dynasty failed to take shape, there also nations 
already embryonic failed to develop The doom that overhung the Hohen- 
staufen involved more than the imperial crown For Germany and Italy it 
meant for centuries a deep unsatisfied longing for a united German-Italian nation, 
while the House of Habsburg, on the contrary, enabled, not a German, but an 
Austrian nation to develop. 

In the Magian world, with its cavern-fcchog, the dynastic principle was 
quite otherwise constituted The Classical prmceps, the legitimate successor of 
tyrants and tribunes, was the embodiment of the Demos As Janus was the door 
and Vesta the hearth, so Csesar was the people. He was the last creation of 
Orphic religiousness The “Dommus ct Deus,’* on the contrary, was Magian, 
a Shah participating in the divine Fire (the hvarem of the Ma2:daist empire of 
the Sassanids, which becomes the aureole m Pagan and Christian Byjsantmm), 
which radiates about him and makes him pus,, fehx^ invutus (the last-named, 
from Commodus’s reign, his official title). ^ In Byzantium in the third century 
of our era the ruler-type underwent the same transition as was implied in the 
taking-down of Augustus's civiI-servicc state to build Diocletian’s feudalism 
“The new creation begun by Aurelian and Probus and built up on the rums by 
Diocletian and Constantine was about as alien to the Classical world and the 
principate as the empire of Charlemagne ” ® The Magian ruler governed the 
visible portion of the general Consensus of the orthodox, which was Church, 

I P 18 r, ct seq 

^ F Cumont, Mysterien der Mtthra (1910), pp 74, ct scq. The Sassanid government, which 
about A X) 300 changed from the feudal union to the aristocratic State, was m all respects the pattern 
for Byzantium in ceremonial, in the knightly character of its Empire, m administrative management, 
and above all m the type of its Ruler Cf also A Christensen, UEmpm dus Sassamdes, k peupU, I' Hat, 
la cour (Copenhagen, 1907) 

® Ed Meyer, Kl Schnften, p 146 
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State, and Nation in one/ as Augustine described it in his CtvUas Da The 
Western ruier is by the grace of God monarch in the historical world, his people 
IS subordinated to him because God has invested him with it But in matters 
of faith he is himself a subordinate — to God’s Vicar on earth, or to his own 
conscience, as the case may be. That is the separation of State authoiity and 
Church authority, the great Faustian conflict between Time and Space, When, 
in 800, the Pope crowned the Emperor, he chose a new ruler for himself m order 
that he himself might thrive Whereas the Emperor in Byzantium was, accord- 
ing to Magian world-feeling, his spiritual as well as his secular superior, an 
Emperor in the Frank lands was his servant in spiritual matters, besides being 
(perhaps) his arm m secular affairs. As an idea, the Papacy could arise only by 
separation from the Caliphate, for the Pope is included m the Caliph 

For this very reason, however, the choice of the Magian ruler cannot be 
bound down to a genealogical succession-law It issues from the consensus of 
the ruling blood-kindred, out of whom the Holy Ghost speaks and designates 
the Chosen One When Theodosius died, m 550, a relative, the nun Pulcheria, 
formally ga^^e her hand to the old senator Marcianus, thereby incorporating 
this statesman in the family and securing the throne to him and continuance to 
the “dynasty”, ^ and this act, like many similar occurrences m the Sassanid 
and Abbassid houses, was taken as the outcome of a hint from above. 

In China, the Emperor-idea of the early Chou period, which was strictly 
bound up with feudalism, soon became a dream, which, rapidly and with in- 
creasing distinctness, came to reflect a whole preceding world m the form of 
three dynasties of Emperors and myth-Emperors more ancient still.® But, for 
the dynasties of the system of states that thereupon grew up (in which the 
title King, Wang^ came at last into perfectly general use) strict rules came into 
force for royal successions, legitimacy — a notion quite alien to the early 
time — became a power to conjure with,'^ and extinction of lines, adoptions and 
mesalliances led, as in the Baroque of the West, to innumerable wars of succes- 
sion ® Some principle of legitimacy, too, surely underlay the remarkable 

^ Sec p X43 “ Krumbachcr, Byxant Ltttraturegesch , p 918 

3 A bright light is thrown upon the formation of this picture by the fact that the descendants 
of the repeatedly overthrown dynasties of Hia and Shang reigned m the states of Ki-Sung throughout 
the Chou period (Schindler, Das Fnestertum m alien China, I, p 30) This shows, firstly, that the 
picture of the Empire was mirrored back on some earlier or even perhaps a contemporar)' eminence 
of these states, and, secondly and above all, that here too “d) nasty” was not whj^l we currently 
mean by the name, but followed some quite different idea of the family We may compare the 
fiction which made the German King, who w as always chosen on Frankish territory and crowned in 
the sepulchral chapel of Charlemagne, into a “Frank,” so that if circumstances had been different, 
there might have evolved the notion of a Frankish dynasty running from Charles to Conradin 
(sec Amira, German Recht in Hcrm Paul, Gtundrtss, III, p 147, note) From the Confucian age of 
enlightenment this picture became the basis of a State-theory, and later still it was turned to account 
by the Carsars (p. 313) * 

^ O 'Ft2Lvk!c.^StudimtjirGtseh d Kanfiu^ Dogmas, 147, X5i 

® An illuminating example is the “personal union” of the Ki and Tseng states, contested a?, 
contrary to law (Franke, op cit , p 151 
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fact that the rulers of the Egyptian Xlith dynasty, with whom the late period 
of the Culture ended, had their sons crowned during then own lifetime ^ The 
inward relationship between the'^e three dynastic ideas is yet another proof that 
Being in these three Cultures was akin. 

It requires a close insight into the political form-language of the Classical 
world to perceive that here also the course of things was exactly the same, and 
that it comprised not only the transition from feudal union to class-State, but 
even the dynastic principle as well Classical being, indeed, said no to every- 
thing that might draw it into distances either of space or of time, and even in 
the fact-world of history ringed itself with creations that had something of 
the defensive m them But all t^is narrowing and curtailing presupposes the 
thing against which it is striving to maintain itself The Dionysiac squan- 
dering, and the Orphic negation, of the Classical body contained in the very 
form of cheir protest the Apoiimian ideal of perfect bodily* being 

Individual ruktship and the will to transmit to hens were unmistakably 
taken for granted m the oldest kingship - But they had become questionable 
even by 800, as the role of Teiemachus in the older parts of the Odyssey indi- 
cates The royal title was frequently borne by great vassals and the most 
conspicuous of the nobles. In Sparta and in Lycia there wcie two of them, and 
m the Phasacian city of the epic and in many actual cities there were more. 
Next comes the sphtting-ofF of offices from dignities Lastly, the kingship 
Itself becomes an office which the nobility confers (though at first, perhaps, 
only upon members of the old royal family), thus in Sparta the Ephors, as 
representing the First Estate, were in no wise limited in their choice by rule, 
and in Corinth from about 750 the royal clan of the Bacchiadie abolished heredi- 
tary succession, and on each occasion set up a frytaneus with royal rank from 
within their own body The great oflSces, which likewise were hereditary at 
first, came to be for one life only, then were limited to a term, and lastly became 
annual, and, further, were so arranged that there were more holders than offices, 
and the leadership was exercised by each in turn — the custom which, as is well 
known, led to the disaster of Gannas These annual offices, from the Etruscan 
annual dictature ^ to the Doric ephorate (which is found m Hcraclea and 
Messene as well as Sparta) are firmly bound up with the essence of the Polls, 
and they r^pach their full structure about 650. Exactly at the corresponding 
date of the Western class-Statc (end of the fifteenth century), the hereditary 
power of dynasties was being secured by the Emperor Maximilian and his 

^ Ed. Meyer, Gesch d Ah , 1 , § 181 

^ G Busolt, Grmh, Staarskmde (1910), pp 319, ct seq U. von Wilamowitz CStaat und 
GestUschaff der Grmhen^ 1910, p 53), m disputing the existence of the patriarchal kingdom, mis- 
understands the immense diifcrcticc between thcrConditioos of the eighth century, indicated in the 
Odyssey, and those of the tenth. 

® A. Rosenberg, Der der ahen Itahhr pp 75, ct seq. 
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marriage-politics (against the claims of^the Electors), by Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Henry VII of England, and Louis XI of France ^ 

Bur with the increasing emphasis upon the Classical here and now, the 
priesthood, which had the beginnings of an Estate in it, became pan passu 
a mere aggregate of city officials The capital, so to call it, of the Homeric 
kmgship, instead of being the centre for the radiation of State influence in all 
directions into the distance, contracted its magic circle until State and city 
became identical Thereby, of course, the nobility was fused wnth the pa- 
triciate, and if even in the Gothic the representation of the young cities (for 
example, the English Commons or the French States-General) was exclusively 
by patricians, how much more so m the powerful city-state of the Classical! 
Not indeed in idea, hut m fact, it was a pur^ kingless aristocratic State The 
strictly Apollinian ‘"form” of the growing Polls is called oUgarchy. 

And thus, at the close of the early periods of both these Cultures, wc see 
two principles parallel and contrasted, the Faustian-genealogical and the 
Apoilinian-oligarchic, two kinds of constitutional law, of Dike. The one is 
supported by an unmeasured sense of expanse, reaches back deep into the past 
with form-tradition, thinks forward with the same intense wili-to-cndure into 
the remotest future, but in the present, too, works for political effectiveness 
over broad expanses by well-considercd dynastic marriages and by the truly 
Faustian, dynamic, and contrapuntal politics that we call diplomacy The 
other, wholly corporeal and statuesque, is self-limited by its policy of autafkna 
to the neatest and the most immediate present, and at every point stoutly 
denies that which Western being affirms 

Both the dynastic state and the city-state presuppose the city itself But 
there is this difference, that a seat of government in the West, though it may 
be (and frequently is) far from being the greatest city of the land, is a force- 
centre in a field of political tensions such that every occurrence, in however 
remote a corner, vibrates generally throughout the whole — whereas in the 
Classical, life huddles closer and closer until it reaches the grotesque phe- 
nomenon of Synoecism — the very acme of the Euclidean will-co-form in the 
political world. It is impossible to imagine the State unless and until the nation 
sits physically concentrated in one heap, as one hodyy it must be secfi, and even 
seen a glance ** And while the Faustian tendency is more and more to di- 
minish the number of dynastic centres — so that even Maximilian i could see 

^ Estate or Class was the basis, too, of the two great political associations in ByJsantium, which 
are quite wrongly described as ** Circus parties ” These Blues and Greens called themselves “Dcmoi*" 
and had their regular leaders The circus was simply like the PaJais Royal of 1789, the scene of 
public manifestations, and behind them were the class-associations of the Senate When m 5x0 
Anastasius I gave effect to the Monophysitc tendency, the Greens sang orthodox hymns all day there, 
and so forced the Emperor publicly to cry off The Western counterpart to this is founed by the Pari- 
sian parties under the “three Henries “ (1580), the Cuclphs and Ghibclhnes of Savonarola’s Florence, 
and above all the insurgent faction m Rome under Pope Eugene IV The suppression of the Nika 
Rebellion by Justinian in 53X was thus also the foundation of Statc-absohuism the Estates. 
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looming in the distance a dynastically secure universal monarchy of his house — 
the Classical world fell apart into innumerable petty points, which, almost as 
soon as they came into existence, started to do that which for Classical mankind 
was almost a necessity of thought and the purest expression of autarkua — to 
destroy one another ^ 

Synoscism with its consequence, the creation of the Pohs-type proper, 
was exclusively the work of anstocracy It was they that established the Clas- 
sical city-state, and for themselves alone, it was the drawing-together of coun- 
try nobility and patriciate that brought it into form. The vocational classes 
were already on the spot, and the peasantry ceased to count from the class 
point of view. And by the concentration of noble power at one point the 
kingship of the feudal period was shattered 

With these glimpses into Greece to go upon, we may venture, though under 

all reserves of course, to outline the history of primitive Rome The Roman 

synoccism — the assembling of widely scattered noble families — is identical 

with the “founding" of the city, an Etruscan undertaking of the beginning of 

the seventh century ^ Facing the royal stronghold of the Capitol, there had long 

been two other settlements on the Palatine and the Quirinal. To the first 

of these belonged the ancient goddess Diva Rumina ^ and the Etruscan Ruma 

clan; ^ the god of the second was Quirinus Pater. Fiom these comes the dual 

name of Romans and “Quirites," and the dual priesthoods of the Salii and 

Luperei, which adhered to the two hills. Now, as the three blood-tribes 

named Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres arc in all probability common to all Etruscan 

localities,^ they must have existed in both of those which concern us here, and 

thus arc explained, on the one hand, the number six of centuries of equites, of 

military tribunes, of aristocratic Vestals, and, on the othei, the number two 

of the ptxtors (or consuls) who were, quite early, attached to the King as 

representatives of the nobles and gradually deprived him of all influence. 

Already by 600 the constitution of Rome must have been a strong oligarchy of 

“ Patres" with a shadow-kmgship ^ as figure-head Thus both the older theory 

of an expulsion of the kings, and the newer of a slow disintegration of the royal 

power, can stand side by side after all, the former as referring to the fall of the 

Tarquinian Tyrannis, which (as everywhere else in the Classical world — 

Pisistratus in Athens, for example) had set itself up in opposition to the oli- 
« 

^ This contrast gives rise to a corresponding contrast m idea of colonization Whereas, c g,, 
the Prussian sovereigns invited settlers to their land (Salzburg Protestants, French Huguenots), 
Gclon forcibly transferred the populations of whole cities into Syracuse, which thus became the 
first megalopolis of the Classical world (r 480) 

* The Greek iecythi found in graves on the Esquiiine date form this period 

^ Wissowa, Kdigton der Komer, p 241 

* W ZurGeschichu latemischmBfgenm^mnt-^^ 37$> ct seq , 580, ctseq. 

* See p, 351, 

« This IS seen also m the relation of the J^mPifex Maxmm to the Kex Sacrorum — the latter with 
the three great Flamcns to the kingship, the Pontificcs and the Vestals to the aristocracy 
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garchy about the middle of the sixth century, the latter as referring to the slow 
disintegration of the feudal power of the (may we say) Homeric kingship by 
the aristocratic city-state, before the "foundation/’ so-called — the crisis, 
probably, m which the praetors emerged, as the Archons and Ephors emerged 
elsewhere 

This Polls was no less strictly aristocratic than the Western class-State, 
with Its nobility, clergy, and higher burgesses. The residue of the people 
belonging to it was merely its object^ but — in the West the object of its political 
care^ and m the Classical the object of its political carelessness. For here *'Carpe 
dum' was the motto of the oligarchy as well as of others It proclaims itself 
aloud in the poems of Theognis and the Son^ of Hybrias the Cretan It made 
Classical finance till right into its latest phases — from the piracy practised 
by Polycrates upon his own people to the proscriptions of the Roman Triumvirs 

— into a more or less hand-to-mouth seizing of resources for the moment. In 
jurisprudence it emerges with unparalleled logic m the limitation of Roman 
edict-law to the term of office of the one-year praetor,^ And, lastly, it is seen in 
the ever-growing practice of filling military, legal, and administrative offices 
(particularly the more impoitant of them) by lot — a kind of homage to Tyche, 
the goddess of the Moment 

This was the Classical world’s manner of being politically "in form” and, 
correspondingly, of thinking and feeling There are no exceptions The Etrus- 
cans were as much under its domination as the Dorians and the Macedonians.^ 
When Alexander and his successors dotted the Orient far and wide with their 
Hellenistic cities, they did so without conscious choice, for they could not 
imagine any othei form of political organization Antioch was to be Syria, and 
Alexandria Egypt. The latter, under the Ptolemies and later under the Cassars, 
was, not indeed legally, but certainly in practice, a Polls on a vast scale — 
for the country outside, long reverted to townless fellahdom and managed by 
immemorial precedents, stood at its gates like an alien frontier ^ The Roman 
Imperium was nothing but the last and greatest Classical city-state standing 
on foundations of a colossal synoecism Under Marcus Aurelius the rhetor 
Aristides could say with perfect justification that it had "brought together 
this world m the name of one city wheresoever a man may be born m it, it is at 
its centre that he dwells *' Even the conquered populations of the Empire 

— the wandering desert-tnbes, the upland-valley communities of the Alps — 
were constituted as emtates Livy thinks invariably in the forms of the city- 
state, and for Tacitus provincial history simply does not exist. When, in 
49, Pompey, withdrawing before Caesar, gave up Rome as militarily unimpor- 
tant and betook himself to the East to create there a firm base of operations, he 

^ See p ct seq 

2 P 173, et seq 

^ This IS cicdriy to be seen from Wilckcn, Grundxuge der Papyruskmde PP 
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was doomed. Giving up the city, hirhad, m the eyes of the ruling classes, 
given up the State To them Rome was alL^ 

These city-states were in principle inextcnsible. Their number could in- 
crease, but not their ambit The notion that the transformation of the Roman 
cluntda into a voting and the creation of the country tribes, meant a 

breach in the Polis-idea is incorrect It was in Rome as m Attica — the whole 
life of the State remained as before limited to one point, which was the Agora, 
the Forum However far away those to whom citizenship was granted might 
live — in HannibaFs day it might be anywhere m Italy, and later anywhere in 
the world — the exerem of his politiC*al right depended upon personal presence in 
the Forum Hence the majority of the citizens were, not legally, but piactically 
without influence in political business ^ What citizenship meant for them, 
therefore, was simply the duty of military service and the enjoyment of the city’s 
domestic law ^ But even for the citizen coming to Rome, political power was 
limited by a second and artificial synoecism which came into existence after, and 
as the result of, enfranchisement of the peasant, and can only be understood 
as an unconscious effort to maintain the idea of the Polls strictly unimpaired, 
the new citizens were inscribed, regardless of their numbers, m a very few 
tribes (eight, under the Lex Julia), and were always, therefore, in a minority 
in the Comitia relatively to the citizens of the older franchise 

And naturally so, for this emtas was regarded through and through as one 
body, a crw/ia. That which did not belong to it was out of its law, iostss The 
gods and the heroes stood above, the slave (not quite to be called human, 
according to Aristotle) below, this aggregate of persons ^ But the individual 
was a TroXiTiKop in a sense that would be regarded by us, who think and 
live in our expanse-feeling, as an utter slavery, he existed only by reason of his 
membership of an individual Polls Owing to this Euclidean feeling, the 
nobility as a self-contained body was at first synonymous with the Polis — 
to such an extent, indeed, that even in the Twelve Tables marriage between 
patricians and plebeians was forbidden and the Spartan Ephors began their 

^ Ed Mcyet, Casarf Monarchu (1918), p 308 

2 Plutarch and Appian describe the masses of humanity that moved in by ail the roads of Italy 
to vote on Tibenus Gracchus’s land-bills But this m itself shows that nothing of the sort had ever 
happened before, and immediately after his violence upon Octavius, Tiberius Gracchus sa%v dowa- 
faJJ staring hhn m the face because the masses had streamed off home again and v/crc not to be as- 
sembled a second time In Cicero’s day a Comma often consisted only in speeches by a few poli- 
ticians, without participation by others, but never did it occur to a Roman to transfer the piacc of 
voting to the residence of the individual voter — nor even to the Italians when they were fighting 
for citizenship in 90 n c So strong was the feeling of the Polls 

® In the 'Western dynasty-states the domestic law of each is valid for its territory and applies 
therefore to all persons present therein, irrespective of allegiance In the city-state, on the contrary, 
the validity of its domestic law for a person acises from that person’s possession of citizenship, 
civitaSy therefore, means infinitely more than present-day nationality, for without it a man was 
without fights at all — as a “person,” non-existent 
See p 604 
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term of oiBce, according to ancient cusiom, with a declaration of war against 
the Helots. The relation was reversed whenever in consequence of a revolution 
the non-noble became the Demos — but its meaning remained As m inward, 
so also m outward relationships, the body politic was the foundation of all 
events throughout Classical history The cities, hundreds of them, lay m wait 
for each other, each as self-gathered, politically and economically, as it was 
possible to make it, ready to bite, letting fly on the smallest excuse, and having 
as its war-aim, not the extension of its own state, but the extinction of the 
other side's. Wars ended with the destruction of the enemy’s city and the 
killing or enslavement of his citizens, just as revolutions ended with the mas- 
sacre or expulsion of the losers and the confiscation of their property by the 
vicconous party The natural interstate condition of the West is a close net- 
work of diplomatic relations, which may be broken through by wars, but the 
Classical law of nations assumes war as a normal condition, interrupted from 
time to time by peace treaties, and a declaration of war merely re-established the 
natural state of policy. Only so do the forty- and fifty-year peace treaties, 
spondai (such as the famous one of Nicias m 4x1), become intelligible, as tempo- 
rary guarantee-treaties 

These two State-forms, with the styles of policy appropriate to each, are 
assured by the close of the Early period The State-idea has triumphed over 
the feudal union, but it is the Estates that carry that idea, and the nation 
has political existence only as their sum 

V 

With the beginning of the Late period there is a decisive turn, where city 
and country are in equilibrium and the powers proper to the dty, money and 
brains, have become so strong that they feel themselves, as non-estate, an equal 
match for the old Estates It is the moment when the State-idea finally rises 
superior to the Estates and begins to set up in their place the concept of the Na- 
tion. 

The State has fought and won to its rights along a line of advance from feudal 
union to the aristocratic State. In the latter the Estates exist only with reference 
to the State, instead of vice versa, but, on the other hand, the disposition of 
things IS such that the Government only meets the governed nation when and 
in so far as the nation is class-ordered Everyone belongs to the nation, but 
only an 61 ite to the classes, and these alone count politically 

But the nearer the State approaches its pure form, and the more it becomes 
absolute — that is, lodcpcndcot of any other form-ideal — the more heavily the 
concept of the nation tells against that of class, and there comes a moment when 
the nation is governed as such, and distinctions of “standing” become purely 
social. Against this evolution — which is one of the necessities of the Culture, 
inevitable, irrevocable — the old noble and priestly classes make one more 
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effort of resistance For them, now, eve^thmg is at stake — the heroic and the 
samtty, the old law, rank, blood — and, from their point of view, against what? 

In the West this struggle of the old Estates against the Statc-power took the 
form of the Fronde, In the Classical world, where there was no dynasty to 
represent the future and the aristocracy alone had political existence, we find 
that a dynastic or quasi-dynastic embodiment of the State-idea actually famed 
itself^ and, supported by the non-pnvileged part of the nation, raised this latter 
for the first time to power That was the mission of the Tyranms, 

In this change from the ciass-State to the absolute State, which allowed no 
measures of validity but its own, the dynasties of the West — and those of 
Egypt and of China likewise — called the non-estate to their aid, thereby recog- 
m%tng it as a -political quantity Herein lies the real importance of the struggle 
against the Fronde, in which, initially, the powers of the greater cities could 
not but see advantage to themselves, for here the ruler was standing forth in the 
name of the State, the care of all, and he was fighting the nobility because it 
wanted to uphold the Estate as a political magnitude 

In the Polls, on the contrary, where the State consisted exclusively in the 
form and embodied no hereditary head, the necessity of bringing out the un- 
classed on behalf of the State-idea produced the Tyrannis, in which a family 
or a faction of the nobility itself assumed the dynastic role, without which 
action on the part of the Third Estate would have been impossible Late 
Classical historians were too remote from this process to seize its meaning, 
and dealt with it merely in terms of externals of private life In reality, the 
Tyrannis was the State, and oligarchy opposed it under the banner of class, 
it rested, therefore, upon the support of peasants and burghers — in Athens 
(c 580) the Diakrii and Paralu parties Therefore, again, it backed the Diony- 
siac and Orphic cults against the Apollinian, thus in Attica Pisistratus forced 
the worship of Dionysus ^ on the peasantry, in Sicyon Chsthenes forbade the 
recital of the Homeric poems, ^ and in Rome it was almost certainly in the time 
of the Tarquins that the trinity Demetcr (Ceres)-Dionysus-Kore was intro- 
duced.® Its temple was dedicated m 483 by Spurms Cassius, the same who 
perished later in an attempt to reintroduce the Tyrannis The Ceres temple 
was the sanctuary of the Plebs, and its managers, the asdiles, were their trusted 
spokesmen before the tribunate was ever heard of.^ The Tyrants, like the 
princes of the Western Baroque, were liberals m a broad sense of the word 
that ceased to be possible for them in the subsequent stage of bourgeois domi- 
nance. But the Classical also began at that time to pass round the word that 

^ Gcrckc-Nordcii, Eml t d Alt •Wtss , H, p xot, 

^ Busolt, GrtecE Geschtchte, II, pp 346, ct seq 

® C£ pp z8i and 305 Fronde and Tyrannis 4 iavc as mtiinatc a connexion with Puuranhm — 
the same epochal phase, but in the religious instead of the political world — as the Reformation 
With the aristocratic State, and the “Second Religiousness ” with Cacsarism 
* G Wissowa, Kdtgtm der Kcmer, pp 197, ct seq 
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money makes the man 'avrfpy ^ The sixth-ccntury Tyrannis brought 

the Polis-idea to its conclusions and created the constitutional concept of the 
Citizen, the Fohtes^ the CtvtSy the sum of these, irrespective of their class- 
provenance, forming the soma of the city-state When, therefore, the oligarchy 
contrived to win after ail — thanks once more to the Classical craving for the 
present, and the consequent fear and hatred evoked by the quasi-will-to-dura- 
tion of the dynasts — the concept of the citizen was there, firmly established, 
and the non-patncian had learned to regard htmulj d.% an estate vu-a-vts a “rest/* 
He had become a political party — the word “democracy** (m its specifically 
Classical sense) now acquired a really serious content — and what he set him- 
self to do was, no longer to come to the aid of the State, but to be htmself the 
State as the nobility had been before He began to count — money and heads, 
for the money-census and the general franchise are alike bourgeois weapons — 
whereas an aristocracy does not count, but values, and votes not by heads, but by 
classes. As the absolute State came out of Fronde and First Tyrannis, so it per- 
ished m French Revolution and Second Tyrannis In this second conflict, 
which IS already one of defence, the dynasty returns to the side of the nobility 
in order to guard the State-idea against a new class-rule, that of the bourgeois 

In Egypt, too, the period between Fronde and Revolution is hall-marked. 
It IS the Middle Kingdom The Xllch Dynasty (1000-1788) — m particular 
Amenemhet I and Sesostris I — had established the absolute State in severe 
conflicts with the baronage The first of these rulers, as a famous poem of the 
time relates, barely escaped from a court conspiracy, and the biography of 
Sinuhet ^ shows us that after his death, which was kept secret for a time, re- 
bellion threatened The third was murdered by palace officials We learn from 
the inscriptions in the family grave of the carl Chmenotep ® that the cities had 
become rich and almost independent, and warred with each other. Certainly 
they cannot have been smaller at that time than the Greek cities at the time of 
the Persian Wars It was on them and on a certain number of loyal magnates that 
the dynasty rested ^ Finally, Sesostris III (1887-1850) succeeded m completely 
abolishing feudal nobility. Thenceforward there was only a court-nobility 
and a single, admirably ordered bureau-State, ® but already some lamented 
that people of standing were reduced to misery and that the “sons of nobodies*' 
enjoyed rank and consideration ® Democracy was beginning and the great 
social evolution of the Hyksos period was brewing. 

The corresponding place in China is that of the Ming- Chu (or Pa, 685- 

^ Beloch, Grtech Geschtchte, I, i, p 354 

® Ed Meyer, Gesch d Alt , § z8i. 

® Ibid , §§ iSo, et seq 

^ On the means taken to secure the succession,*cf p 379 

^ Ed Meyer, op ett , § 186 

* Ibid , § 183 A Erman, Da Mahnwom etms agypttschm Propbetm (Sitsc Preusr dkad.> 1919, pp 
804, ct seq. 
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591) These were Protectors of prmedy origin, who exercised an nnconstim- 
tionai, but none the less real, power over a world of states weltering m anarchy, 
and called congresses of princes for the restoration of order and the recognition 
of stable political principles, even summoning the “Ruler of the Middle*' 
himself (now become totally unimportant) out of the house of Chou The 
first was Hwang of Tsi (d. 645), who called the Diet of 659 and of whom 
Confucius wrote that he had rescued China from a reversion to barbarism. Their 
name Mmg-Chu became later, like the word “tyrant," a term of obloquy, 
because later men were unwilling to see in the phenomenon anything but a 
power unauthorized by law — but it is beyond all question that these great 
diplomatists were an clement working with a devoted care for the State and the 
historical future against the old Estates, and supported by the young classes 
of mmd and money It is a high Culture that speaks to us in the little that wc 
so far know about them from Chinese sources Some were writers, others 
selected philosphcrs to be their ministers It is a matter of indifference whether 
wc mentally parallel them with Richelieu or with Wallenstein or with Pen- 
ander — in any case it is with them that the “people" first emerges as a po- 
litical quantity.^ It is the outlook and high diplomacy of genuine Baroque — 
the absolute State sets itself up in principle as the opponent of the aristocratic 
State, and wins through 

In this lies the close parallelism of these events with the Fronde of Western 
Europe In France the Crown after 1614 ceased to summon the Srates-Gencral, 
this body having shown itself to be too strong for the united forces of State 
and bourgeoisie In England Charles I similarly tried to govern without 
Parliament after i6i8 In Germany, at the same time, the Thirty Years’ War 
broke out. The magnitude of its religious significance is apt to overshadow 
for us the other issue involved, and it must not be forgotten that it was also an 
effort to bring to a decision the struggle between imperial power and the Fronde 
of the great electors, and that between the individual princes and the lesser 
Frondes of their local estate-assemblies But the centre of world-politics then 
lay m Spam, There, in conjunction with the high courtesies generally, the 
diplomatic style of the Baroque had evolved in the cabinet of Philip 11 ; and the 
dynastic principle — which embodied the absolute State the Cortes — 

had attained to its highest development in the course of the long struggle with 
the House of Bourbon The attempt to align England also in the Spanish system 
had failed under Philip II, when Queen Mary, his wife, was disappointed of an 
heir already expected and announced But now, under Philip IV, the idea of a 
universal monarchy spanning the oceans revived — no longer the mystic 
dream-monarchy of the early Gothic, the “ Holy Roman Empire, German by 
nation," but the tangible ideal of a world-dominion in Habsburg hands, which 

^ S Plath, Verfassun$ und Vmvaltung Chinas (^Ahh Mumh Ak , 1864), p 97, O. Frankc, Studun 
^•Gmh d Kanfa^ Dogmas, pp i55,ctscq 
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was to centre in Madrid and to have thp solid possession of India and America 
and the already sensible power of money as its foundations. It was at this time, 
too, that the Stuarts were tempted to secure their endangered position by 
marrying the heir of the English and Scottish thrones to a Spanish Infanta, 
but in the end Madrid preferred to link itself with its own collateral line in 
Vienna, and so James I readdressed his marriage-alliance proposals to the 
opposition party of the Bourbons. The futile complications of this family 
policy contributed more than anything else to bind the Puritan movement and 
the English Fronde into one great Revolution. 

In these great decisions the actual occupants of the thrones were — as in 
** contemporary’* China — only secondary figures compared with great in- 
dividual statesmen, in whose hands the fate of the West rested for whole decades 
Olivarez in Madrid and the Spanish Ambassador Onate in Vienna were then the 
most powerful personages in Europe Their opponents were Wallenstein, 
standing for the Empire-idea m Germany, and Richelieu, standing for the 
absolute State in France — and these were succeeded a little later by Mazarin 
in France, Cromwell in England, Oldenbarneveldt in Holland, Oxenstierna 
in Sweden Not until the Great Elector of Brandenburg do we meet again a 
monarch having political importance of his own. 

Wallenstein, unconsciously, began where the Hohenstaufen had stopped 
Since the death of Frederick II, m 1x50, the power of the Estates of the Empire 
had become unlimited, and it was against them, and as champion of an ab- 
solute emperor’s state, that he fought during the first tenure of command. 
Had he been a greater diplomatist, had he been clearer and above all more 
resolute (for actually he was timid in the presence of decisive turnings), and had 
he, in particular, taken the trouble as Richelieu did to bring the person of the 
monarch under his influence — then probably it would have been all up with 
princedom within the Empire He saw in these princes rebels, to be unseated 
and dispossessed of their lands, at the peak of his power (end of 16x9), when 
militarily he held Germany in the hollow of his hand, he said aloud in con- 
versation that the Emperor ought to be master in the Empire as the Kings 
of France and Spain were masters of their own His army, which was ’’self- 
supporting” and by reason of its numbers also independent of the Estates, was 
the first instance in German history of an Imperial army of European signifi- 
cance, in comparison with it Tilly’s army of the Fronde (for that? was what 
the League really was) counted for little When Wallenstein, m 1618, Icagucred 
before Stralsund, visualizing a Habsburg sea-power in the Baltic wherewith to 
take the Bourbon system m the rear — and just then Richelieu was besieging 
La Rochelle, with better fortune — hostilities between himself and the League 
had become almost unavoidable He absented himself from the Diet of Regens- 
burg in 1630, saying that its seat ’’would presently be in Pans ” This was the 
most serious political error of his life, for in his absence the Frondist Electors 
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defeated the Emperor by threatening tg displace him in favour of Louis XIII, 
and forced him to dismiss his generaL And with that, though it did not realize 
the consequence of the step, the central power in Germany gave awa\ its army 
Henceforth Richelieu supported the greater Fronde in Germany with the 
object of breaking the Spanish power there, while on the other side Olivarez, 
and Wallenstein as soon as he regained his power, allied themselves with the 
French aristocrats, who thereupon took the offensive under the Queen-mother 
and Gaston of Orleans But the Imperial power had missed its grand chance. 
The Cardinal won in both games In he executed the last of the Mont- 
morencys ^ and brought the Catholic Electois of Germany into open alliance 
With France And thenceforward Wallenstein, becoming unsure of his own 
final purposes, leaned more and More against the Spanish idea, thinking that 
he could keep the Empire-idea clear of it, and so tpso facto approached nearer 
and nearer to the standpoint of the Estates — like Marshal Turenne in the 
French Fronde a few years later Thu was the deemve turn m latet Geunan history. 
With Wallenstein’s secession the absolute emperor-state became impossible, 
and his murder in 1634 did not remedy matters, for the Emperor had no substi- 
tute to take his place 

And yet it was just then that the conjuncture was favourable once more. 
Form 1640 the decisive conflict between Crown and estates broke out simul- 
taneously in Spam, France, and England In almost every Spanish province the 
Cortes rose against Olivarez, Portugal, and with it India and Africa, fell away 
for ever, and it took years to regain even Catalonia and Naples In England — 
just as m the Thirty Years* War — the constitutional conflict betw^een the 
Crown and the gentry who dominated the Commons was carefully separated 
from the religious side of the Revolution, deep as was the imcrpcnetration 
of the two But the growing resistance that Cromwell encountered m the 
lower class m particular — which drove him, all unwillingly, into military 
dictatorship — and the later popularity of the restored monarchy show the 
extent to which, over and above all religious differences, aristocratic interest 
had been concerned in bringing about the fall of the dynasty 

At the very time of Charles Fs trial and execution an insurrection in Pans was 
forcing the French Court to flee. Men shouted for a republic and built barri- 
cades Had Cardinal de Retz been more of a Cromwell, victory of the Estates 
over Mazann would have been at least a possibility. But the issue of this 
grand general crisis of the West was determined by the weight and the destinies 
of a few personalities, and took shape m such a way that it was in England 
alone that the Fronde (represented by Parliament) subjected the State and the 
kingship to its control — confirming this control, m the “ glorious Revolution’* 
of 1688, so permanently that even to-(^ay essential parts of the old Norman 
State continue established In France and Spam the kingship won unqualified 

^ After armed rebellion — Tr. 
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victory In Germany the Peace of Wes4:phalia placed the Fronde of the greater 
princes in an English relation towards the Emperor and in the French relation 
towards the lesser Fronde of the local princes. In the Empire as such, the 
Estates ruled, in its provinces, the Dynasty Thenceforth the Imperial dignity, 
like the English kingship, was a name, surrounded by relics of Spanish stateli- 
ness dating from the early Baroque, while the individual princes, like the lead- 
ing families of the English aristocracy, succumbed to the model of Pans and 
their duodecimo absolutism was, politically and socially, bound in the Ver- 
sailles style So, in this field and in that, the decision fell m favour of the Bour- 
bons and against the Habsburgs, a decision already visible to all men in the 
Peace of the Pyrenees of 1659. 

With this epochal turn the State, which a possibility is inherent in every 
Culture, was actualized and attained to such a height of “condition” as could 
neither be surpassed nor for long maintained Already there is a quiet breath 
of autumn in the air when Frederick the Great is entertaining at Sans Souci. 
These are the years too, in which the great special arts attain to their last, 
most refined, and most intellectual maturity — side by side with the fine 
orators of the Athenian Agora there are Zeuxis and Praxiteles, side by side 
With the filigree of Cabinet-diplomacy the music of Bach and Mozart 

This cabinet-politics has itself become a high art, an artistic satisfaction 
to all who have a finger in it, marvellous in its subtlety and elegance, courtly, 
refined, working mysteriously at great distances — for already Russia, the 
North American colonies, even the Indian states are put into play in order by 
the mere weight of surprising combinations to bring about decisions at quite 
other points on the globe It is a game with strict rules, a game of intercepted 
letters and secret confidants, of alliances and congresses withm a system of 
governments which even then was called (with deep meaning) the “concert” 
of the powers — full of noblesse and espnt^ to use the phrases of the period, a 
mode of keeping history “m form” never and nowhere else imagined, or even 
imaginable. 

In the Western world, whose sphere of influence is already almost the sphere 
itself, the period of the absolutist State covers scarcely a century and a half — 
from 1660, when Bourbon triumphed over Habsburg in the Peace of the Pyr- 
enees and the Stuarts returned to England, to the Coalition Wars directed 
against the French Revolution, in which London triumphed ove? Pans, or, 
if one prefers it so, over that Congress of Vienna m which the old diplomacy, 
that of blood and not money, gave the world its grand farewell performance. 
Corresponding periods are the Age of Pericles between the First and the Second 
Tyrannis, and the Tshun-tsiu, “Spring and Autumn,” as the Chinese call the 
time, between the Protectors and the “Contending States/' 

In this last phase of dignified politics with forms traditional but not popular, 
familiar but not smiled at, the culminating points arc marked by the extinction 
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of the two Habsburg lines in quick succession and the diplomatic and warlike 
events that throng in 1700-10 round the Spanish, and m 1740-60 round the 
Austrian succession ^ It is the climax also of the genealogical principle Bella 
get ant ak%, tUy feltx Austria y nube' was indeed “an extension of war by other 
means ” The phrase indeed was coined long before (in connexion with 
Maximilian I), but it was not until now that it reached its fullest effects 
Fronde Wars pass over into Succession Wars, decided upon in cabinets and 
fought out chivalrously by small armies and according to strict conventions ^ 
What was contended for was the heiitagc of half the world which the marriage- 
politics of early Baroque had brought together in Habsburg hands The State 
IS still “well up to ^rm*’, the nobility has become a loyal aristocracy of 
court and service, carrying on the'^wars of the Crown and organizing its ad- 
ministration Side by side with the France of Louis XIV, there presently arose 
in Prussia a masterpiece of State organization From the conflicts of the Great 
Elector with his Estates (1660) to the death of Frederick the Great (who re- 
ceived Mirabeau in audience three years before the Fall of the Bastille) Prussia’s 
road IS the same as France’s, and the outcome in each case is a State which was 
in every point the opposite of the English order 

For the situation was otherwise m the Empire and in England There the 
Frondes had won, and the nations were governed, not absolutely, but aristocrat- 
ically But between England and the Empire, again, there was the immense 
difference that England, as an island, could largely dispense with govern- 
mental watchfulness, and that her peers in the Upper House and her gentry 
in the Lower founded then actions on the self-cvidentness of England’s great- 
ness, ^ whereas m the Empire the upper stratum of the land-princes — with 
the Diet at Regensburg as their Upper House — were chiefly concerned with 
educating into distinct “peoples” the fragments of the nation that had acci- 
dentally fallen to their respective hands, and with marking off their scattered 
bits of fatherland as strictly as possible from other “peoples’” bits. In place 
of the world-horizon that there had been in Gothic days, provincial horizon 
was cultivated by thought and deed. The idea of the Nation itself was aban- 

^ The hfty-ycar interval of these critical points, which is seen with special distinctness in the 
clear historical structure of the Baroque, but is recognizable also in the sequence of the three Punic 
Wars, is yet another hint that the Cosmic flowings m the form of human lives upon the surface of a 
minor star are^not self-contained and independent, but stand in deep harmony with the unending 
movedness of the universe In a small but noteworthy book, R Mewes, Die Krxegs- und Cmtespert- 
oden tm Volkerkben unde Vtrhtndtgung dts ndchsten Weltkncges C3-S90> ^be relation of those war-periods 
with wcathcr-pcriods, sun-spot cycles, and certain conjunctures of the planets is established, and a 
great war foretold accordingly for the period 1910-2.0 But these and numerous similar connexions 
that come within the reach of our senses (cf. pp 5, ct seq ) veil a secret that we have to respect and 
not to infringe with causal expositions or mystical brain-spcctrcs 

* Sec C von BOnder)-K(ncglstcm), Geitt und Staff m Knege (189$), F. N Maude, War and the 
World's Life (1907), and other works by the same author, also, in mofc summary terms, the articles 
'* Army'* and “French Revolutionary Wars" by the present translator in Brit , Xlcd — Tr 

® "Kuic, Britannia" is an eighteenth-century product. — Tr 
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doned to the realm of dreams — that Wj(?r world which is not of race but of 
language, not of Destiny but of Causality And in it arose the idea, and finally 
the fact, of the “people** as conceived by poets and thinkers, who founded 
themselves a republic m the clouds of verse and logic and at last came to believe 
that politics consisted m idealistic writing and reading and speaking, and not 
in deed and resolve — so that even to-day real deeds and resolves are confused 
With mere expressions of inclination 

In England the victory of the gentry and the Declaration of Rights (1689) m 
reality put an end to the State Parliament put William III on his throne, |ust 
as later it prevented George I and George II from vacating theirs, in the interest 
of its class The word “ State,** which had been current as early as the Tudors, 
fell into disuse — it has become impossible to translate into English either 
Louis XIV*s **L*efat cUst mot'' or Frederick the Great’s "Ich htn der erste Dtener 
metner Staates *’ On the other hand, the word “society** established itself as 
the expression of the fact that the nation was “in form** under the class- and 
not under the state-regime, the same word that with a significant misunder- 
standing Rousseau and the Continental rationalists generally took over to 
express the hatred of the Third Estate for authority.^ But m England authority 
as **the Government*’ was clear-cut and well understood From George I 
onwards its centre was the Cabinet, a body which constitutionally did not 
exist at all ^ and factually was an executive committee of the faction of the 
nobility m command for the time being Absolutism existed, but it was the 
absolutism of a class-delegation. The idea of " Usc-ma^esu" was transferred to 
Parliament, as the immunity of the Roman kings passed to the tribunes The 
genealogical principle is there, too, but it is expressed in the family relations 
within the higher nobility and the influence of the same upon the parliamentary 
situation Even in 1901 Lord Salisbury acted as a Cecil in proposing his nephew 
Balfour as his successor as against Joseph Chamberlain The noble factions 
of Tory and Whig separated themselves more and more distinctly, very often, 
indeed, within the same family, accotdmgzo whether the “power-** outweighed 
the “booty-** outlook — that is, according as land was valued above money ® 
— or vice versa, a contrast that even in the eighteenth century was expressed 
within the higher bourgeoisie by the words “respectable” and “fashionable,** 
standing for two opposed conceptions of the gentleman. The State’s care for 
ail is frankly replaced by class-interest It is for this that the individual claims 
his freedom — that is what “freedom” means in English — but the insular 
existence and the build of “society” have created such relations that in the 

^ For this, and what follows, see my Fratssentum mi Sozjahsmus, pp 31, ct seq 

^ Mr Asquith (Lord Oxford) was the first British Prime Minister to be officially so styled — Tf. 

® “Landed” and “funded” interests fj HatSchek, Verfassungsgeschchte, 1913, pp 589, ct 
seq. Walpole, the organizer of the Whig party after 1714, used to describe himself and Townshend 
as “the Firm,” and this “firm” with various changes of proprietorship governed without limitation 
till 1760. 
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last resort everyone who belongs to tt (which is a matter of moment m a status- 
dictatorship) finds his interests represented by those of one or the other noble 
party 

This steadiness of last, deepest, and ripest form, which springs fiom the 
historical feeling of Western mankind, was denied to the Classical. Tyrannis 
vanished. Strict oligarchy vanished The Demos which the politics of the 
sixth century had created as the sum of all men belonging to the Polls burst 
into factions and spasmodic shocks of noble versus non-noble, and conflicts 
began withm states, and hetimn states, m which each party tried to exterminate 
the other lest it should itself be exterminated When in 511 — that is, still m 
the age of the Tyrants — Sybaris^ was annihilated by the Pythagoreans, the 
event, the first of its kind, shocked the entire Classical world, even in distant 
Miletus mourning was worn But now the elimination of a Polls or a party 
was so usual that a regular form and choice of methods — corresponding to the 
typical peace-treaties of Western Baroque — arose for the disposal of the 
vanquished — for example, the inhabitants might be massacred or sold into 
slavery, the houses razed or divided as spoil. The will to absolutism is there 
— after the Persian Wars it is universal, in Rome and Sparta no less than in 
Athens — but the ivtlhd narrowness of the Polls, the point-politic, and the 
Willed brevity of office-holding and immediacy of schemes made it impossible 
ever to reach a firm decision as to who should be **the State ” ^ The high craft 
of diplomacy, which in the West was practised by cabinets inspired by a tra- 
dition, was here handicapped by an amateurism founded not on any accidental 
inadequacy of persons — the men were available — but solely m the political 
form Itself The course of this form from the First to the Second Tyrannis is 
unmistakable and corresponds to the same evolution in all other Late periods, 
but the specifically Classical style of it appears in the disorder and subjection 
to' incidentals which naturally and inevitably followed from a life that could 
not and would not dissociate itself from the moment. 

The most important example of this is the evolution of Rome during the 
fifth century — a period over which hitherto historians have wrangled, 
precisely because they have tried to find in it a consistency that cant no more 
have existed there than anywhere else m the Classical State A further source 
of misunderstanding is that the conditions of that development have been re- 
garded as something quite primitive, whereas m fact even the city of the 
Tarquins must have already been in a very advanced state, and primitive Rome 
lay much further back. The relations of the fifth century are on a small scale 
in comparison with those of Caesar^s age, but they were not antiquated. Be- 
cause written tradition is defective (as it was everywhere save in Athens), the 
literary movement which followed th<5 Punic Wars set itself to fill the blanks 
with poetry and in particular (as was to be expected in the Hellenistic age) 
^ R voo Pohlmaoa, Gtmh Gesch (1914), pp 
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with the evocation of an idyllic past, as, for example, in the story of Cincin- 
natus. And modern scholarship, though it has ceased to believe these legends, 
has nevertheless remained under the influence of the taste that inspiicd their 
invention, and continues to look at the conditions of the time through its 
eyes — the more readily as Greek and Roman history are treated as two separate 
worlds, and the evil practice of identifying the beginning of history with the 
beginning of sure documentation is followed as usual In truth, the conditions 
of 500 B c are anything but Homeric. The trace of its walls shows that Rome 
under the Tarquins was, with Capua, the greatest city in Italy and bigger than 
the Athens of Themistocles ^ A city that concludes commercial treaties with 
Carthage is no peasant commune And it follows that the population in the 
four city tribes of 471 must have been very"* numerous, probably greater than 
the whole total of the sixteen country tribes scattered insignificantly m space 

The great success of the landowning nobility in overthrowing a Tyrannis 
that was almost certainly very popular, and establishing unrestricted senatorial 
rule, was nullified again by a senes of violent events about 471 — the replace- 
ment of the family tribes by four great city-wards, the representation of these 
by tribunes (who were sacrosanct — 1 c , who enjoyed a royal privilege that 
no single official of the aristocratic administration possessed) and lastly the 
liberation of the small peasantry from the chentela of the nobility. 

The Tribunate was the happiest inspiration, not only of this period, but 
of the Classical Polls generally. It was the Tyranms raised to the -position of an 
integral part of the Constitution^ and set in parallel, moreover, with the old oli- 
garchical offices, all of which continued in being This meant that the social 
revolution also was carried out m legal forms, so that what was elsewhere a 
wild discharge in shock and countershock became here a forum-contest, limited 
as a rule to debate and vote There was no need to evoke the tyrant, for he was 
there already. The Tribune possessed rights inherent in position, not rights 
arising out of an office, and with his immunity he could carry out revolutionary 
acts that would have been inconceivable without street-fighting in any other 
Polls. This creation was an incident, but no other of its creations helped Rome 
to rise as this did In Rome alone the transition from the First to the Second 
Tyrannis, and the further development therefrom till beyond the days of Zairra, 

^ Ed Meyer, Gesch d Alt Y ^ 809 If Latin became a literary language, only very late after 
Alexander — the only deduction to be made from the fact is that under the Tarqu»tis Greek and 
Etruscan must have been in general use — which, after all, goes without saying for a city that was 
of a size and position to have relations with Carthage, that waged war m alliance with Cyme and 
made usc‘of the Treasury of Massalia at Delphi, whose standard weights and measures were Dorian, 
whose mode of warfare was Sicilian, and whose walls contained a large foreign colony. Livy 
(IX, 36), following older statements, observes that about 300 the Roman boy was still brought up 
on Etruscan culture, as he was later on Greek The ancient form ’* Uhxes” for Odysseus shows that 
the Homeric sagas were not only known, but popularly known here (tf p 2.84) The provisions of 
the Twelve Tables (r 450) agree with the more or Jess contcmpornty law of Gortyn in Crete (cf 
p 63), not merely as to substance, but even stylistically — so exactly that the Roman patricians who 
drew them up must have been entirely at home with juristic Greek 
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was accomplished, not indeed without ^shocks, but at any rate without catas- 
trophe The Tribune was the link between the Tarquins and Csesar With 
the Lex Hortensia of 187 he became all-powerful, k zs tht Second Tjrannzs tn 
constztntzonal "form In the second century, tribunes caused consuls and censors 
to be arrested The Gracchi were tribunes, Cassar assumed the perpetual trib- 
unate, and in the prmcipate of Augustus the tnbunician dignity was the 
essential element of his position, the only one in virtue of which he possessed 
sovereign rights 

The crisis of 471 was not unique but genencally Classical Its target was the 
oligarchy, which even now, within the Demos created by the Tytannis, strove 
to be the impulsive force in affairs It was no longer, as in Hesiod’s day, the 
oligarchy as estate versus non-escat6, but the oligarchic party against a second party 
— both in the cadre of the absolute state, which as such was not brought into 
the controversy In Athens, 487 b c , the archons were overthiown and their 
rights transferred to the college of strategi ^ In 461 the Areopagus, the Athenian 
equivalent of the Senate, was overthrown In Sicily (where relations with 
Rome were close) the democracy triumphed at Acragas (Agngentum) m 471, at 
Syracuse in 465, at Rhegium and Messana in 461. In Sparta the kings Cleomcnes 
(48S) and Pausanias (470) tried in turn, without success, to free the Helots — 
in Roman terms, the Clienteia — and thereby to acquire for the kingship, 
vts-^-vts the oligatchic Ephors, the importance of the tribunate in Rome The 
missing element in this case, which was present (though overlooked by our 
scholars) in that of Rome, was the population-strength of the mercantile city 
that gives such movements both weight and leadership, it was on this that 
even the great Helot rising of 464 broke down (an event which probably in- 
spired the Roman legends of a secession of the Plebs to the Mons Sacer) 

In a Polls, the country nobility and the patriciate fuse (that is the object of 
synoecism, as we have seen), but not so the burgher and the peasant So far as 
concerns their straggle with the oligarchy these are a single party — namely, 
the democratic — but otherwise they are two This is what comes to expression 
in the next crisis. In this (c 450) the Roman patriciate sought to re-establish 
its power as a party — for so we must interpret the introduction of the Decemvirs 
and the abolition of the Tribunate, the legislation of the Twelve Tables by 
which the plebs, which had recently attained political existence^ was denied 
“Connubium** and “Commeremm”; and above all the creation of the small 
country tribes in which the influence of the old families (not legally but in 
fact) predominated and which (in the Comitia Tributa now set up alongside the 
old Centuriata) enjoyed the unchallengeable majority of 16 to 4. This, of 
course, meant the disfranchisement of the townspeople by the peasantry, and 
there can be no doubt that it was a move of the Patrician party to make effective 

^ This measure — a usurpation of the admimstration by the ^‘nation in arms** — corresponds to 
the sctnng-up of Consular Tribunes m Rome in the military disturbances of 438 
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m one common blow the common antifjathy of the countryside and themselves 
towards the money economics of the city. 

The counterstroke came quickly, it is recognizable in the number tm of the 
tribunes who appear after the withdrawal of the Decemvirs/ but there wxre 
other events too that cannot but have belonged with it — the attempt of Sp 
Melius to set up a Tyrannis (439), the settmg-up of Consular Tribunes by the 
army m place of the civil officials (438), and the Lex Canuleia (445) which 
made an end of the prohibition of connubium between patricians and plebe- 
ians 

There can be no doubt, of course, that there were factions within both the 
patrician and the plebeian parties which would have liked to upset this funda- 
mental trait of the Roman Polls, the opposition of Senate and Tribunate, by 
abolishing the one or the other, but the form turned out to be so right that it 
was never seriously challenged With the enfoiccmcnt by the Army of plebeian 
eligibility to the highest offices (399) the contest took a quite different turn 
The fifth century may be summed up, under the aspect of internal politics, as 
that of the struggle for lawful Tyrannis, thenceforward the polarity of the 
constitution was admitted, and the parties contended no longer for the abolition, 
but for the capture, of the great offices. This was the substance of the revolution 
that took place in the period of the Samnite Wars From 187 the Plebes had the 
entree to aU offices, and the proposals of the tribunes, when approved by them, 
automatically became law, on the other hand, it was thenceforward always 
practicable for the Senate by corruption or otherwise to induce some one tribune 
to exercise his veto and thus to deprive the institution of its power It was 
in the struggle of two competent authorttus that the juristic subtlety of the Romans 
was developed. Elsewhere decisions were usually by way of fist and bludgeon 
— the technical word is “Cheirocracy*‘ — but in this “best” period of Roman 
constitutional law, the fourth century, the habit was formed of using the 
weapons of thesis and interpretation, a mode of contest in which the slightest 
points of legal wording could be decisive 

But Rome was unique m all Classical history in this equilibrium of Senate 
and Tribunate Everywhere else it was a matter not of swaying balance, but of 
sheer alternatives, namely Oligarchy or Ochlocracy The absolute Polls and 
the Nation which was identical with it were accepted as given premisses, but 
of the inward forms none possessed stability The victory of one party meant 
the abolition of all the institutions of the other, and people became accustomed 
to regard nothing as either venerable enough or useful enough to be exempt 
from the chances of the day*s battle. Sparta*s “form,” so to say, was sen- 
atorial, Athens’s ttibunician, and by the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 

^ According to B Niese Modern’ investigators arc right in the view that the Decemviratc was 
at first intended to be temporary, but the question is — what were the views of the party that 
backed them concerning the constitutional order that was to follow It was on that chat a 
crisis had inevitably to come 
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in 431, the idea that forms must be ahernativc was so firmly fixed that only 
radical solutions were henceforth possible 

With this, the future was set for Rome It was the one state m which 
political passions had persons only, and no longer institutions, as their target, 
the only one which was firmly in “form ” Senatus Populusque Komams — that 
IS, Senate and Tribunate — was the form of forged bronze that no party would 
henceforward battet, whereas all the rest, with the narrowness of their individ- 
ual power-horizons in the world of Classical states, weie only able to prove once 
more the fact that domestic politics exist simply in order that foreign politics 
may be possible 

VI 

At this point, when the Culture is beginning to turn itself into the Civiliza- 
tion, the non-Estate intervenes in affairs decisively — and for the first time — 
as an independent force Under the Tyrannis and the Fronde, the State has 
invoked its aid against the Estates proper, and it has for the first time learned 
to feel Itself a power Now it employs its strength for etself, and does so as a 
class standing for its freedom against the rest It sees m the absolute State, in 
the Crown, m rooted institutions, the natural allies of the old Estates and the 
true and last representatives of symbolic tradition. This is the difference 
between the First and the Second Tyrannis, between Fronde and Bourgeois 
Revolution, between Cromwell and Robespierre 

The State, with its heavy demands on each individual in it, is felt fay urban 
reason as a burden So, in the same phase, the great forms of the Baroque arts 
begin to be felt as restrictive and become Classicist or Romanticist — that is, 
sickly or unformed, German literature from 1770 is one long revolt of strong 
individual personalities against strict poetry The idea of the whole nation 
being “in training” or “in form” for anything becomes intolerable, for the 
individual himself inwardly is no longer in condition. This holds good m 
morals, in arts, and in modes of thought, but most of all in politics. Every 
bourgeois revolution has as its scene the great city, and as its hall-mark the 
incomprehension of old symbols, which it replaces by tangible interests and the 
craving (or even the mere wish) of enthusiastic thinkers and world-improvers 
to sec their conceptions actualized Nothing now has value but that which 
can be justified by reason But, deprived thus of the exaltation of a form that 
IS essentially symbolical and works metaphysically, the national life loses the 
power of keeping its head up in the being-streams of history Follow the des- 
perate attempts of the French Government — - the handful of capable and 
farsighted men under the mediocre Louis XVI — to keep their country in 
“condition” when, after the death of Vergennes in 1787, the whole gravity of 
the external situation had become manifest. With the death of this diplo- 
matist France disappeared for years from the political combinations of Europe; 
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at the same time the great reform that the Crown had cairicd through against 
all resistances -- above all, the general administrative reform of that year, 
based on the freest self-management — remained completely ineffective, because 
in View of the pliancy of the State, the question of the* moment for the Estates 
became, suddenly, the question of power A As a century before and a century 
afterwards, European war was drawing visibly nearer with an inexorable 
necessity, but no one now took any notice of the external situation. The 
nobility as an Estate had rarely, but the bourgeoisie as an Estate had never, 
thought in terms of foreign policy and world-history Whether the State in 
its new form would be able to hold its own at all amongst the other States, no 
one asked All that mattered was whether it secured men*s “rights/' 

But the bourgeoisie, the class of urban “ffecdom," strong as its class-feeling 
remained for generations (in West Europe even beyond 1848), was at no time 
wholly master of its actions For, first of all, it became manifest m every 
critical Situation that its unity was a negative unity, only really existent m 
moments of opposition to something, anything, else — “Tiers feat" and ‘"Op- 
position" are almost synonymous — and that when something constructive of 
Its own had to be done, the interests of the various groups pulled all ways. 
To be free from something — that, all wanted But the intellectual desired 
the State as an actualization of “justice" against the force of historical facts, 
or the “rights of man"; or freedom of criticism as against the dominant re- 
ligion. And Money wanted a free path to business success There were a good 
many who desired rest and renunciation of historical greatness, or wished this 
and that tradition and its embodiments, on which physically or spiritually 
they lived, to be spared. But there was another element, now and henceforth, 
that had not existed in the conflicts of the Fronde (the English Civil War in- 
cluded) Of the first Tyrannis, but this time stood for a power — namely, that 
which is found in all Civilizations under different contemptuous labels — 
dregs, canaille^ mob, fohel — but with the same tremendous connotation. 
In the great cities, which alone now spoke the decisive words — the open land 
can at most accept or tt]ectfatts accomplish as our eighteenth century proves ^ — 
a mass of rootless fragments of population stands outside all social linkages. 
These do not feel themselves as attached either to an Estate or to a vocational 

class, nor even to the real working-class, although they are obliged to work 

• 

^ A Wahi, V or^tschichts d franz Kevolutton^ II (^907), this work is the oaly presentation of the 
subject from the world-historical point of view All Frenchmen, even the most modern, such as 
Aulard and Sorcl, sec things from one or another partisan angle. It is materialistic nonsense to talk 
of economic causes for a Revolution like this Even the peasantry was better off than in most other 
countries, and in any case it was not among them that it began It was amongst the educated that 
the catastrophe started, the educated of all the classes — in the high nobility and the clergy even 
sooner than m the higher bourgeoisie, because the c;pursc of the first assembly of Notables (1787) had 
disclosed the possibility of radically reshaping the form of government according to class-dcsircs. 

* Even the highly provincial Match Revolution of 1848 m Germany was a purely urban matter: 
hence the vanishingly small proportion of the population involved as participants. 
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Elements drawn from all classes and conditions belong to it instinctively — 
uprooted peasantry, literates, ruined business men, and above all (as the age of 
Catiline shows with terrifying clarity) derailed nobles Their power is far in 
excess of their numbers, for they arc always on the spot, always on band at the 
big decisions, ready for anything, devoid of all respect for orderliness, even 
the orderliness of a revolutionary party It is from them that events acquire the 
destructive force which distinguishes the French Revolution from the English, 
and the Second Tyrannis from the First. The bourgeoisie looks at these masses 
with real uneasiness, defensively, and seeks to separate itself from them — it 
was to a defensive act of this category, the 13 th Vendemiaire, that Napoleon 
owed his rise ^ But in the pressure of facts the separating frontier cannot be 
drawn, wherever the bourgeoisie throws into the scale against the older orders 
Its feeble weight of aggressiveness — feeble in relative numbers and feeble 
because its inner cohesion is risked at every moment — this mass has forced 
Itself into their ranks, pushed to the front, imparted most of the drive that wins 
the victory, and very often managed to secure the conquered position for itself 
— not seldom with the continued idealistic support of the educated who are 
intellectually captivated, or the material backing of the money powers, which 
seek to divert the danger from themselves on to the nobility and the clergy. 

There is another aspect, too, under which this epoch has its importance — 
in it for the first time abstract truths seek to intervene in the world of facts. 
The capital cities have become so great, and urban man so superior and influential 
over the waking-consciousness of the whole Culture (this influence ts what we call 
Public Opinion') that the powers of the blood and the tradition inherent in the 
blood arc shaken in their hitherto unassailable position For it must be re- 
membered that the Baroque State and the absolute Polls in their final develop- 
ment of form are thoroughly living expressions of a breed, and that history, so 
far as it accomplishes itself in these forms, possesses the full pnlse of that breed. 
Any theory of the State that may be fashioned here is one that is deduced from 
the facts, that bows to the greatness of the facts The idea of the State had 
finally mastered the blood of the first Estate, and put it wholly and without 
reserve at the State’s service. “ Absolute” means that the great being-stream is 
as a umt in form, possesses one kind of pulse and instinct, whether the manifesta- 
tions of that pulse be diplomatic or strategic flair, dignity of moral and manners, 
or fastidioiSs taste in arts and thoughts 

As the contradictory to this grand fact, now, Rationalism appears and 
spreads, that which has been described above ^ as the community of wakmg> 
consciousness in the educated, whose religion is criticism and whose numina are 

1 Hence also the exclusive bourgeois character of the Nationa! Guard in France from 1815 to 
1851, the period between two phases of popular Tyrannis In the cou^ d'etat by which Napoleon III 
sci^d the throne, Paris was filled with regular troops, and the National Guard was forbidden to 
assemble on pain of death — Tr 

* Pp. 97, and 305 
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not deities but concepts Now begals the influence of books and general 
theories upon politics — in the China of Lao-tse as in the Athens of the Sophists 
and the Europe of Montesquieu — and the public ojpinion formed by them 
plants Itself in the path of diplomacy as a political magnitude of quite a new 
sort It would be absurd to suppose that Pisistratus or Richelieu or even 
Cromwell determined their actions under the influence of abstract systems, but 
after the victory of “Enlightenment*’ that is what actually happens 

Nevertheless the historical role of the great concepts of the Civilization is 
very different from the complexion that they presented in the minds of the 
ideologues who conceived them The effect of a truth is always quite different 
from Its tendency. In the world of facts, truths are simply means^ effective in 
so fai as they dominate spirits and therefore determine actions. Their historical 
position IS determined not by whether they are deep, correct, or even merely 
logical, but by whether they tell We sec this m the phrase “catchword,” 
** Schlagwort ” What certain symbols, livingly experienced, are for the Spring- 
time religions — the Holy Sepulchre for the Crusader, the Substance of Christ 
for the times of the Council of Nicjea — that two or three inspiriting word- 
sounds are for every Civilized revolution It is only the catchwords that 
are facts — the residue of the philosophical or sociological system whence they 
come does not matter to history But, as catchwords, they are for about two 
centuries powers of the first rank, stronger even than the pulse of the blood, 
which in the petrifying world of the outspread cities is beginning to be dulled. 

But — the critical spirit is only one of the two tendencies which emerge 
out of the chaotic mass of the Non-Estate. Along with abstract concepts 
abstract Money, — money divorced from the prime values of the land — along 
with the study the counting-house, appear as political forces. The two are in- 
wardly cognate and inseparable — the old opposition between priest and noble 
continued, acute as ever, in the bourgeois atmosphere and the city framework.^ 
Of the two, moreover, it is the Money that, as pure fact, shows itself un- 
conditionally superior to the ideal truths, which so far as the fact-world is 
concerned exist (as I have just said) only as catchwords, as means If by 
“democracy” we mean the form which the Third Estate as such wishes to 
impart to public life as a whole, it must be concluded that democracy and 
plutocracy are the same thing under the two aspects of wish and actuality, 
theory and practice, knowing and doing It is the tragic comedy of the world- 
improvers’ and freedom-teachers* desperate fight against money that they are 
ipo facto assisting money to be effective. Respect for the big number — ex- 
pressed m the principles of equality for all, natural rights, and universal suf- 
frage — IS just as much a class-ideal of the unclassed as freedom of public 
opinion (and more particularly frecdoin of the press) is so These arc ideals, 
but m actuality the fccdom of public opinion involves the preparation of public 

^ See pp. 348 
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opinion, which costs money, and the freedom of the press brings with it the 
question of possession of the press, which again is a matter of money, and with 
the franchise comes electioneering, in which he who pays the piper calls the 
tunc The representatives of the ideas look at one side only, while the repre- 
sentatives of money operate with the other The concepts of Liberalism and 
Socialism are set in effective motion only by money. It was the Eqmtcs, the 
big-money party, which made Tiberius Gracchus’s popular movement possible 
^at ail; and as soon as that part of the reforms that was advantageous to them- 
selves had been successfully legalized, they withdrew and the movement 
collapsed, Csesar and Crassus financed the Catilinarian movement, and so 
directed it against the Senatorial party instead of against property In England 
politicians of eminence laid it down as early as 1700 that on ’Change one deals 
in votes as well as in stocks, and the price of a vote is as well known as the price 
of an acre of land ” ^ When the news of Waterloo reached Pans, the price of 
French government stock rose ^ — the Jacobins had destroyed the old obliga- 
tions of the blood and so had emancipated money, now it stepped forward as 
lord of the land ^ There is no proletarian, nor even a Communist, movement 
that has not operated in the interest of money, m the directions indicated by 
money, and for the time permitted by money — and that, without the idealist 
amongst its leaders having the slightest suspicion of the fact ^ Intellect rejects, 
money directs — so it runs in every last act of a Culture-drama, when the 
megalopolis has become master over the rest And, m the limit, intellect has 
no cause of complaint. For, after all, it ias won its victory — namely, in its 
own realm of truths, the realm of books and ideals that is not of this world. 
Its conceptions have become vencrabilia of the beginning Civilization But 
Money wins, through these very concepts, in realm, which is of this 
world 

In the Western world of States, it was m England that both sides of Third- 
Estate politics, the ideal and the real, graduated. Here alone it was possible for 
the Third Estate to avoid the necessity of marching against an absolute State 
in order to destroy it and set up its own dominion on the rums For here it 
could grow up into the strong form of the First Estate, where it found a fully 
developed form of interest-politics, and from whose methods it could borrow 
for Its own purposes a traditional tactic such as it could hardly wish to improve 

^ J Hatschek, Engl Verfassungsgesch , p 588 

® On the other side of the Channel, it is well known that the Rothschild fortune was founded 
m a dramatic play upon the varying news from the front in Belgium 

In the second phase of the Franco-German War of 1870-“! the bankers of Frankfurt took up hold- 
ings in the loans floated by the French Government of National Defence — Tr 

® But even during the Reign of Terror in the middle of Pans, there flourished the establishment 
of Dr. Bclhommc, m which members of the highest aristocracy ate and drank and danced out of all 
danger for so long as they could pay (G Lcndtrc, Das rev^lutsotiSre Pam^ p 409). 

* The great movement which makes use of the catchwords of Marx has nor delivered the en- 
trepreneur mto the power of the worker, but both into that of the Bourse 
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upon. Here was the home of Farliamsntarism, genuine and quite inimitabJe, 
which bad insular position instead of the state as its starting-point, and the 
habits of the First and not the Third Estate as its background Further, there 
was the circumstance that this form had grown up in tBe full bloom of Baroque 
and, therefore, had Music in it The Parliamentary style was completely 
identical with that of cabinet-diplomacy,^ and in this anh-democrattc origin lay 
the secret of its successes. 

But It was on British soil, too, that the rationalistic catchwords had, one 
and all, sprang up, and their relation to the principles of the Manchester 
School was intimate — Hume was the teacher of Adam Smith “Liberty*’ 
self-evidently meant intellectual and trade freedom An opposition between 
fact-pohtics and enthusiasm for abstract truths was as impossible in the England 
of George III as it was inevitable in the France of Louis XVI Later, Edmund 
Burke could retort upon Mirabeau that “we demand our liberties, not as rights 
of man, but as rights of Englishmen ” France received her revolutionary ideas 
without exception from England, as she had received the style of her absolute 
monarchy from Spam To both she imparted a brilliant and irresistible shape 
that was taken as a model far and wide over the Continent, but of the practical 
employment of cither she had no idea The successful utilization of the bour- 
geois catchwords - m politics presupposes the shrewd eye of a ruling class for 
the intellectual constitution of the stratum which intends to attain power, 
but will not be capable of wielding it when attained Hence in England it was 
successful But it was m England too that money was most unhesitatingly 
used m politics — not the bribery of individual high personages which had 
been customary in the Spanish or Venetian style, but the “nursing” of the 
democratic forces themselves In eighteenth-century England, first the Parli- 
amentary elections and then the decisions of the elected Commons were sys- 
tematically managed by money, ^ England, too, discovered the ideal of a 
Free Press, and discovered along with it that the press serves him who owns 
It It does not spread “free” opinion — it generates it 

Both together constitute liberalism (id the broad sense), that is, freedom 
from the restrictions of the soil-bound life, be these privileges, forms, or feelings 
— freedom of the intellect for every kind of criticism, freedom of money for 
every kind of business. But both, too, unhesitatingly aim at the domination 

^ Both the old parties possessed clear lines of tradition back to 1680 

® The moral and political “EQli|i:htcnfficat’‘ movement was in England also a product of the 
Third Estate (Priestley and Palcy, Paine, Godwin), and for that reason was unable to grasp things 
with the fine discrimination of a Shaftesbury 

3 Pelham, the successor of Walpole, paid to members of the Commons, through his secretary, 
£500 to £800 at the end of each session according to the value of the services rendered by each re- 
cipient to the Government — 1 e , the Whig paxty^ The party agent Dodingcon described his parli- 
amentary activities m these words “I never attended a debate if I could help it, and I richer missed a 
division that I could possibly take part in I heard many arguments that convinced me, but never 
one that influenced my vote 
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of a clasSy a domination which recogpizes no overriding supremacy of the 
State Mind and money, being both inorganic, want the State, not as a ma- 
tured form of high svmbolism to be venerated, but as an engine to serve a 
purpose. Thus the difference between these forces and those of Frondism is 
fundamental, for the latter*$ reaction had been a defence of the old Gothic 
against the intrusive Baroque way of living and being **m form,” — and now 
both these are on the defensive together and almost indistinguishable Only 
in England (it must be emphasized again and again) the Fronde had disarmed, 
not only the State in open battle, but also the Third Estate by its inward 
superiority, and so attained to the one kind of first-class form that democracy 
is capable of working up to, a form neither planned nor aped, but naturally 
matured, the expression of an old breed and an unbroken sure tact that 
can adapt itself to the use of every new means that the changes of Time 
put into its hands. Thus ir came about that the English Parliament, while 
taking part in the Succession- Wars of the Absolute States, handled them as 
economic wars with business aims The mistrust felt for high form by the in- 
wardly formless Non-Estate is so deep that everywhere and always it is ready 
to rescue its freedom — fra^ all form — by means of a dictatorship, which 
acknowledges no rules and is, therefore, hostile to all that has grown up, which, 
moreover, in virtue of its mechanizing tendency, is acceptable to the taste both of 
intellect and of money — consider, for example, the structure of the state- 
machine of France which Robespierre began and Napoleon completed. Dicta- 
torship in the interests of a class-ideal appealed to Rousseau, Saint-Simon, 
Rodbertus, and Lassalle as it had to the Classical ideologues of the fourth 
century — Xenophon in the Cyropasdia and Isocrates m the Nicocles ^ 

But the well-known saying of Robespierre that “the Government of the 
Revolution is the despotism of freedom against tyranny” expresses more than 
this. It lets out the deep fear that shakes every multitude which, in the presence 
of grave conjunctures, feels itself “not up to form.” A regiment that is 
shaken in its discipline will readily concede to accidental leaders of the moment 
powers of an extent and a kind which the legitimate command could never 
acquire, and which if legitimate would be utterly intolerable But this, on a 
larger scale, is the position of every commencing Civilization Nothing reveals 
more tellingly the decline of political form than that upsprmgmg of formless 
powers wlxich we may conveniently designate, from its most conspicuous 
example, Napotemum, How completely the being of Richelieu or of Wallenstein 
was involved m the unshakable antecedents of their period! And how instmet 
with form, under all its outer unform, was the English Revolution^ Here, just 
the reverse, the Fronde fights about the form, the absolute State m the form, 

f Here It was actually the interest of bourgeois and “enlightenment” idcah that the personal 
regime of dictatorship was thought to favour, for the opposition to these ideas lay in the strict 
statc-idcai of the Polls, which according to Isocrates was marked with the curse of inability to die. 
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but the bourgeoisie agamst the form. The mere abolition of an order that had 
become obsolete was no novelty — Cromwell and the heads of the First Tyran- 
ms had done that. But, that behind the rums of the visible there is no longer 
the substance of an invisible form, that Robespierre and Napoleon find nothing 
either around or in them to provide the self-evident basis essential to any new 
creation, that for a government of high tradition and experience they have 
no choice but to substitute an accidental regime, whose future no longer rests 
secure on the qualities of a slowly and thoroughly trained minority, but de- 
pends entirely on the chance of the adequate successor turning up — such 
arc the distinguishing marks of this turning of the times, and hence comes the 
immense superiority that is enjoyed for generations still by those states which 
manage to retain a tradition longer than others. 

The First Tyrannis had completed the Polls with the aid of the non-noble; 
the latter now destroyed it with the aid of the Second Tyrannis As an idea, it 
perishes in the bourgeois revolutions of the fourth century, for all that it may 
persist as an arrangement or a habit or an instrument of the momentary powers 
that be Classical man never ceased, in fact, to think and live politically in its 
form. But never more was it for the multitude a symbol to be respected and 
venerated, any more than the Divine Right of Kings was venerated in the West 
after Napoleon had almost succeeded m making his own dynasty “the oldest 
m Europe *’ 

Further, in these revolutions too, as ever in Classical history, there were 
only local and temporary solutions — nothing resembling the splendid sweep 
of the French Revolution from the Bastille to Waterloo — and the scenes m 
them were more atrocious still, for the reason that in this Culture, with its 
basically Euclidean feeling, the only possible way seemed to be that of physical 
collision of party agamst party, and the only possible end for the loser, not 
functional incorporation in the victor’s system as in the West, but destruction 
root and branch. At Corcyra (4x7) and Argos (370) the possessing classes 
were slaughtered en masse; in Leontmi (4zz) they were expelled from the city 
by the lower classes, which earned on affairs for a while with slaves until, m 
fear of an avenging return, they evacuated altogether and migrated to Syracuse. 
The refugees from hundreds of these revolutions inundated the cities, recruited 
the mercenary armies of the Second Tyrannis, and infested the routes by land 
and sea The readmission of such exiled fractions is a standing feature in the 
peace- terms offered by the Diadochi and later by the Romans. But the Second 
Tyrannis itself secured its positions by acts of this kind. Dionysius I (407-367) 
secured his hegemony over Syracuse — the city m whose higher society, along 
with that of Athens, centred the ripest culture of Hellas, the city where 
iEschylus had produced his Persian trilogy in 470 — by wholesale executions 
of educated people and confiscations of their property, this he followed up by 
entirely rebuilding the population, in the upper levels by granting large proper- 
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tics to his adherents, and in the lower hy raising masses of slaves to the citizen- 
ship and distributing amongst them (as was not uncommon) the wives and 
daughters of the victims,^ 

After the characteristically Classical fashion, the type of these revolutions 
was such as to produce always an increase of number, never of extent. Multi- 
tudes of them happened, but each proceeded purely for itself and at one point 
of its own, and it is only the fact that they were contemporary with one another 
that gives them the character of a collective phenomenon, which marks an 
epoch Similarly with Napoleonism, here again, a fotmless regimen for the 
first time raised itself above the framework of the State, yet without being 
able to attain to complete inward detachment therefrom It supported itself 
on the Army, which, vis-h-vis the nation that had lost its “form,” began to 
feel itself as an independent power That is the brief road from Robespierre to 
Bonaparte — with the fall of the Jacobins the centre of gravity passed from the 
administration to the ambitious generals. How deeply this new tendency 
implanted itself m the West may be seen from the example of Bernadocte and 
Wellington, and even more from the story of Frederick William Ill’s “call to 
my People” in 1813 — in this case the continuance of the dynasty would 
have been challenged by the military had not the King stiffened himself to 
break with Napoleon,^ 

This anti-constitutionality of the Second Tyrannis declared itself also in 
the position taken by Aicibiades and Lysander in the armed forces of their 
respective cities during the latter stages of the Peloponnesian War, a position 
incompatible with the basic form of the Polls The first-named, destitute as an 
exile of official position, and against the will of the home authorities, exercised 
from 41 1 the de facto command of the Athenian Navy; the second, though 
not even a Spartiate, felt himself entirely independent at the head of an army 
devoted to his person. In the year 408 the contest of the two powers for the 
supremacy over the ^Egean world took the form of a contest between these two 
individuals ^ Shortly after this, Dionysius of Syracuse built up the first large- 
scale professional army and introduced engines of war (artillery) ^ — a new 
form which served as a model for the Diadochi and Rome also. Thereafter 
the spirit of the army was a political power on its own account, and it became a 
serious question how far the State was master, and how far tool, of its army. 

^ Diodorus XIV, 7 The drama was repeated in 317, when Agathocics the cx-pottcr let loose 
his mercenary bands and the mob upon the new upper classes After the massacre the "people” 
of the "purified city" assembled and conferred the diccaturc upon the "saviour of true and genuine 
firccdom" (Deodorus XIX, 6, ct seq ) On the whole movement sec Busolt, Cmch StaaPtkundtf pp 
396, ct seq , and Pohlmann, Gescb d so^ Frage^ I, pp 416, ct seq 

® Already that part of the Prussian array which had been in Russia had declared against Na- 
poleon — and that, though its general, Yorck, \^as no liberal, but the old strict type of the Frcdcri- 
cian officer — Tr 

^ Ed. Mcycf, Gmh d Alt , IV, §§ 6i6, 630 

^ H. Dcibruck, Gesch d Kmgskmst C1908), I, p 14^. 
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The fact that the government of Rome \vas exclusively in the hands of a mili- 
tary committee ^ from 390 to 367 ^ reveals pretty clearly that the army had 
a policy of Its own. It is well known that Alexander^ the Romanticist of the 
Second Tyrannis, fell more and more under the influence of his generals, who 
not only compelled the retreat from India but also disposed of his inheritance 
amongst themselves as a matter of course 

This IS essentially Napoieonism, and so is the extension of personal rule over 
regions united by ties neither national nor jural, but merely military and ad- 
ministrative. But extension was just what was essentially incompatible with 
the Polls The Classical State is the one State that was incapable of any organic 
widening, and the conquests of the Second Tyrannis therefore resolved them- 
selves into a juxtaposition of two political umts^ the Polls and the subjugated 
territory, the cohesion of which was initially accidental and perpetually m 
danger Thus arose that strange picture of the Hellenistic-Roman world, the 
true significance of which is not even yet recognized — a circle of border-regions^ 
and within them a congeries of Poleis to which, small as they were, the con- 
ception of the State proper, the res publtca, continued to be bound as exclusively 
as ever. In this middle (indeed, so far as concerned each individual, hegemony 
was in one point) was the theatre of all real politics The orhts terrarum" — 
a significant expression — was merely a means or object to it The Roman 
notions of ** mpenum** — dictatorial powers of administration outside the city 
moat (which were automatically extinguished when its holder entered the 
Pomoenum) — and of ** provincta'* as the opposite of **re 5 publtca/* express the 
common Classical instinct, which knew only the city’s body as the State and 
political subject, and the “outside” only in relation to it, as object to it. 
Dionysius made his city of Syracuse into a fortress surrounded by a “scrap-heap 
of states,” and extended his field of power thence, over Upper Italy and the 
Dalmatian coast, into the northern Adriatic, where he possessed Ancona and 
Hatria at the mouth of the Po. Philip of Macedon, following the example of his 
teacher Jason of Pherx (murdered in 370), adopted the reverse plan, placing 
his centre of gravity in the periphery (that is, practically m the army) and 
thence exercising a hegemony over the Hellenic world of States Thus Mace- 
donia came to extend to the Danube, and after Alexander’s death there were 
added to this outer circle the empires of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies — 

^ Three to SIX '*mbum mtUtarcs consulan poustati' instead of the Consuls Just at this juncture, 
as the result of the introduction of pay and longer duration of service with the colours, there must 
have come into being a nucleus of true professional soldiers, who would have the election of cen- 
turions m their own hands and by whom the spirit of the army was determined It is entirely 
erroneous to speak of a peasant-levy at this stage, quite apart from the fact that the four great city- 
tribcs contributed a considerable part of the rank and file and a part, too, whose influence was even 
greater than its numerical strength Even m the “ good old days " picture presented to us bv Livy and 
others wc can clearly perceive the influence exerted by the standing formations upon the contests of 
parties 

* It IS perhaps not a mere coincidence that 567 is the year of Dionysius’s death 
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each governed from a Polls (Antiocif, Alexandria), but through the inter- 
mediary of existing native machinery, which, be it said, was at us lowest better 
than any Classical administration of it could have been Rome herself in the 
same period (c 32.6-165^ built up her Middle-Italian territory as a border stafe^ 
secured m ail directions by a system of colonies, allies, and settlements with 
Latin right Then, from X37, we find Hamiicar Barca wmnuig for Carthage, a 
city old established m the Classical way of life, an empire m Spam, C Fiammms 
(ii5) conquering the Po Valley for Rome, and finally Caesar making his Gallic 
empire These were the foundations upon which rested, first, the Napoleonic 
struggles of the Diadochi in the East, then those of Scipio and Hannibal in the 
West — the limits of the Polls outgrown in both cases — and lastly the Caesar- 
ian struggles of the Triumvirs, who supported themselves on the total of all 
the border states and used their means, in order to be — '‘the first m Rome “ 

VII 

In Rome the strong and happily conceived form of the State that was 
reached about 340 kept the social revolution within constitutional limits 
A Napoleonic figure like Appius Claudius the Censor of 310, who built the first 
aqueduct and the Appian Way, and ruled in Rome almost as a tyrant, very 
soon failed when he tried to eliminate the peasantry by means of the great-city 
masses and so to impart the one-sided Athenian direction to politics — for 
that was his aim in taking up the sons of slaves into the Senate, in reorganizing 
the Centuries on a money instead of a land-assessment basis, ^ and in distributing 
freedmen and landless men amongst the country tribes, so that they might 
outvote the rustics (as they were always able to do, since the latter rarely at- 
tended) But his successors in the censorship lost no time in reversing this, and 
relegated the landless to the great city-tribes again. The non-estate itself, well 
led by a minority of distinguished families, saw its aim (as has been said before) 
not in the destruction, but in the acquisition, of the senatorial organs of 
administration. In the end, it forced its way into all offices (even, by the Lex 
Ogulnia, of 300, into the politically important priesthoods of the Pontificcs 
and Augurs), and by the outbreak of iBj it secured force of law for pUbisetta 
even without the Senate’s approval 

The practical result of this freedom-movement was precisely the reverse of 
that whicfi ideologues would have expected — there were no ideaiogues m 
Rome. The greatness of 'its success robbed the non-estate of its object and 
thereby deprived it of its driving force, for positively, when not “in oppo- 
sition,” It was null. After 187 the state-form existed for the purpose of being 
politically f 4 sed, and used, too, in a world m which only the states of the great 
fringe — Rome, Carthage, Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt — really counted. 
It had ceased to be m any danger of becoming the passive of “jTeoples ‘-rights” 
^ According to K* J. Neumann, this goes hack to the great Censor 
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activities And it was precisely this security that formed the basis on which the 
one people that had remained “in form*’ rose to its grandeur 

On the one hand, it had developed within the Plebs, formless and long 
weakened in its race-impulses by the mass-intake of freddmen,^ an upper stratum 
[ distinguished by great practical aptitudes, rank, and wealth, which joined 
forces with a corresponding stratum within the patriciate Hence there came 
into existence a very narrow circle of men of the strongest race-quality, dig- 
nified life, and broad political outlook, in whom the whole stock of experience 
m governing and generalship and negotiation was concentrated and transmitted, 
who regarded the direction of the State as the one profession worthy of their 
I status, considered themselves as inheritors of a privilege to exercise it, and 
educated their children solely in the art of ruling and the convictions of a 
measurelessly proud tradition. This nobility, which as such had no constitu- 
tional existence, found its constitutional engine in the Senate, which had 
originally been a body representing the interests of the patricians (that is, the 
“Homeric” aristocracy), but in which from the middle of the fourth century 
ex-consuls — men who had both ruled and commanded — sat as life-members, 
forming a close group of eminent talents that dominated the assembly and, 
through it, the State Even by Z79 the Senate appeared to Cineas, the am- 
bassador of Pyrrhus, like a council of kings, and finally its kernel was a small 
group of leading men, holding the titles *'prmceps*' and clanssmus,'* men 
in every respect — rank, power, and public dignity — the peers of those who 
reigned over the empires of the Diadochi.® There came into being a govern- 
ment such as no megalopolis m any other Culture whatsoever has possessed, 
and a tradition to which it would be impossible to find parallels save perhaps 
in the Venice and the Papal Curia of the Baroque, and there under a wholly 
different set of conditions. Here were no theories such as had been the ruin of 
' Athens, none of the provincialism that had made Sparta in the long run con- 
temptible, but simply a praxis in the grand style If “Rome” is a perfectly 
unique and marvellous phenomenon m world-history, it is due, not to the Ro- 

^ According to Roman law, the freed slave at once acquired citizenship, with some few limi- 
tations As the slavc-matcnal came from all over the Mediterranean region and most of all from the 
East, It was a vast rootless mass that collected in the four urban tribes, alien from all the tendencies 
of the old Roman blood, and it quickly destroyed these when, after the Gracchan movement, it had 
i - succeeded in bringing its weight of numbers to bear with effect 

2 From the end of the fourth century the nobility developed into a closed circle cf families that 
had, or claimed to have, consuls among their ancestors The more strictly this condition was en- 
forced, the more frequent were the falsifications of the old consul-lists in order to “ legitimize" rising 
families of strong race and talent The first (and truly revolutionary) outburst of forgery occurs 
in the epoch of Appius Claudius the Censor, when the curule aedilc C. Flavius, the son of a slave, 
put the list m order — that was the time when even royal cognomina were discovered amongst 
plebeian families The second was in the days of the battle of Pydna (168), when the dominance of 
the nobility began to assume Carsarian forms (E. Kprncmann, Der Fnesterkodex tn det Rsgta, 1912., pp, 
56, ct seq ) Of the loo Consulates bstween 131 and 135, 159 fell to x6 families, and thereafter — * 
blood-quality being exhausted, but the form as such being all the more studiously preserved in 
consequence — the rise of mvt hrnntms like Cato and Cicero became a rare phenomenon 
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man “people,” which in itself, like an^ other, was raw material without form, 
but to this class which brought Rome into conditioo and kept her so, willy- 
nilly — with the result that this particular stream of being, which m 550 was 
still without importance save to middle Italy, gradually drew into its bed the 
entire history of the Classical, and made the last great period of that history a 
Roman period 

It was the very perfection of political flatr that was displayed by this small 
circle (which possessed no sort of public rights) in managing the democratic 
forms created by the Revolution — forms that here as elsewhere derive all 
value from the use that is made of them The only factor in them that if 
mishandled would have been dangerous in an instant — namely, the inter- 
penetration of two mutually exclusive powers — was handled so superbly 
and so qtnetly that it was always the higher experience that gave the note, while 
the people remained throughout convinced that decisions were made by, and 
in the sense desired by, itself. To he popular, and yet historically successful m the 
highest degree — here is the secret of this policy, and for that matter the only 
possibility of policy existing at all m such times, an art in which the Roman 
regime has remained unequalled to this day 

Nevertheless, on the other side of the picture, the result of the Revolution 
was the emancipation of Money Thenceforward money was master m the Comitia 
Centuriata. That which called itself **populus*' there became more and more 
a tool in the hands of big money, and it required all the tactical superiority of 
the ruling circles to maintain a counterpoise in the Plcbs, and to keep effective 
a representation of the yeomanry, under the leadership of the noble families, in 
the thirty-one country tribes from which the great city mass continued to be 
excluded. Hence the drastic energy with which the arrangements made by 
Appms Claudius were revoked The natural alliance between high finance 
and the mass, though we see it actually at work later (under the Gracchi and 
Manus) for the destruction of the tradition of the blood,^ was at any rate 
made impossible for many generations. Bourgeoisie and yeomanry, money and 
landowning, maintained a reciprocal equilibrium of separate oiganisms, and 
were held together and made efficient by the State-idea (of which the nobility 
was the incarnation) until this inward form fell to pieces, and the two tendencies 
broke apart in enmity The First Punic War was a traders’ war and directed 
against thd agrarian interest, and, therefore, the consul Appius Claudius (a 
descendant of the great Censor) laid the decision of the matter in 2.84 before the 
Comitia Centuriata The conquest of the Po plain, on the other hand, was in 
the interests of the peasantry and it was, therefore, in the Comita Tnbuta that 
It was carried by the Tribune C. Flaminius — the first genuinely Caesarian type 
m Roman history, builder of the Via Flammia and the Circus Flaminius* 
But when in pursuance of his policy hcTas Censor in izo) forbade the Senators 
^ Another instance, among many, is its role in preparing the German crash of 1918. 
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to engage in trade, and also at the same time made the old noble centuries 
accessible to plebeians, he was practically benefiting only the new financial 
nobility of the First Punic War period, and thus (entirely in spite of himself} 
he became the creator of high finance orgam^^ed as an Esthe — that is, that of the 
Equites, who a century later put an end to the great age of the nobility. Hence- 
forth, when Hannibal (before whom Flammms had fallen on the field of battle) 
had been disposed of, money steadily became, even for the government as such, 
the **ultma ratio*' in the accomplishment of its policy — the last true State- 
policy that the Classical world was to know 

When the Scipios and their circle had ceased to be the governing influence, 
nothing remained but the private policies of individuals, who followed their 
own interests without sct'uplc, and looked vfpon the *'orbis Utrarutn* as passive 
booty. The historian Polybius (who belonged to that circle) regarded Flaminius 
as a mere demagogue and traced to him all the misfortunes of the Gracchan 
period He was wholly in error as to Flaminius 's intentions, but he was right 
as to his effect. Flaminius — like the elder Cato, who with the blind zeal of 
the agrarian overthrew the great Scipio on account of his world-policy — 
achieved the reverse of what he intended Money stepped into the place of 
blood-leadership, and money took less than three generations to exterminate the 
yeomanry 

If It was an improbable piece of good luck in the destinies of the Classical 
peoples that Rome was the only city-state to survive the Revolution with an 
unimpaired constitution, it was, on the contrary, almost a miracle that in our 
West — With its genealogical forms deep-rooted in the idea of duration — 
violent revolution broke out at all, even in one place — namely, Paris. It was 
not the strength, but the weakness of French Absolutism which brought the 
English ideas, m combination with the power of money, to the point of an 
explosion which gave living form to the catchwords of the ** Enlightenment,'* 
which bound together virtue and terror, freedom and despotism, and which 
echoed still even in the minor catastrophes of 1830 and 1848 and the more 
recent Socialistic longing for catastrophe.^ In England uself, when the anstoc- 

^ And even in France, where the judicial class in the parlcments openly scorned the Government, 
and with impunity tore down royal proclamations from the wails and put up their own arr^Ar 
instead (R Holtzmann, Francos Verfassungsgesch C1910), f where “orders were given, but 

not obeyed, laws enacted, but not executed " (A Wahl, Vorgesch d frant^ Kevoktton^ 1 , and passim), 
where high finance could overthrow Turgot and anyone else whose reform-schemes disquieted 
It, where the whole educated world, headed by princes and nobles, prelates and generals, was 
Anglomaniac and applauded opposition m any shape or form — even there nothing would have 
happened but for the sudden concurrence of a set of incidents — the fashion which set in amongst 
French officers of aiding the American republicans in their struggle with the English King, the 
diplomatic reverse m Holland (xy Oct 1787) m the middle of the reforming activity of the Govern- 
ment; and the perpetual change of ministers under pressure from irresponsible quarters In the 
British Empire, the falhng-away of the Colonics was the result of attempts of high-Tory circles 
(in collusion with George HI, but m reality of course in their own latercsts) to strengthen the 
Royal power. This party possessed in the Colonics a strong contingent of royalists, notably in the 
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racy ruled more absolutely than cvernn France, there was certainly a small 
circle round Fox and Sheridan which was enthusiastic for the ideas of the 
Revolution — all of which were of English provenance — and men talked of 
universal suffrage and Parliamentary reform ^ But that was quite enough to 
ihduce both parties, under the leadership of a Whig (the younger Pitt), to take 
the sharpest measures to defeat any and every attempt to interfere m the slightest 
degree with the aristocratic regime for the benefit of the bourgeoisie The 
English nobility let loose the twenty-year war against France, and mobilized 
all the monarchs of Europe to bring about in the end, not the fall of Napoleon, 
but the fall of the Revolution — the Revolution that had had the naive dating 
to introduce the opinions of private English thinkers into practical politics, and 
so to give a position to the Tiers 'Jltat of which the Consequences were ail the 
better foreseen in the English lobbies for having been overlooked in the Paris 
salons ^ 

What was called “Opposition” in England was — the attitude of one 
aristocratic party while the other was running the Government. It did not 
mean there, as it meant ail over the Continent, professional criticism of the work 
which it was someone else’s profession to do, but the practical endeavour to 
force the activity of Government into a form in which the opposition was 
ready and fit at any moment to take it over. But this Opposition was at once — 
and in complete ignorance of its social presuppositions — taken as a model for 
that which the educated in France and elsewhere aimed at creating, namely, 
a class-domination of the Tiers ^tat under the eyes of a dynasty, no very 
clear idea being formed as to the latter’s future The English dispositions were, 
from Montesquieu onwards, lauded with enthusiastic misunderstanding — 
although these Continental countries, not being islands, lacked the first con- 
dition precedent for an “English” evolution. Only in one point was England 
really a model. When the bourgeoisie had got so far as to turn the absolute 
state back again into an Estate-state, they found over there a picture which in 
fact had never been other than it was True, it was the aristocracy alone 
who ruled in it — but at least it was not the Crown. 

The result of the turn, and the basic form of the Continental States at the 

South* these dements, fighting on the British side, decided the battle of Camdeo, and after the 
final victory o| the rebels mostly emigrated to Canada, which had remained loyal 

^ In 1793 there were 306 members of the House of Commons who were elected by 160 persons 
in ail Old Sanim, the constituency of the elder Pitt, consisted of one tenement, returning two mem- 
bers. 

® Afterwards — from 1831 — the English nobility itself, through a senes of prudent measures, 
drew the bourgeoisie into co-operafton with it, but under its continued guidance and, above all, m the 
framework of tradition, within which consequently the young talent grew up Democracy thus 
actualized itself here so that the Government remained strictly ‘ 10 form” — the old aristocratic 
form — while the individual was free to practise politics according to his bent This transition, 
m a peasantlcss society dominated by business interests, was the most remarkable achievement of 
inner politics in the nineteenth century. 
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beginning of the Civilisation, is “Constitutional Monarchy,” the cxtremcst 
possibility of which appears as what wc call nowadays a Republic. It is neces- 
sary to get clear, once and for all, of the mumblings of the doctrinaires who 
think in timeless and therefore unreal concepts and foJ*whom “Republic” is a 
form-in-itself The republican ideal of the nineteenth century has no more 
resemblance to the Classical res publtca^ or even to Venice or the original Swiss 
cantons, than the English constitution to a “constitution” in the Continental 
sense That which we call republic is a negation^ which of inward necessity 
postulates that the thing denied is an ever-present possibility It is non-mon- 
archy in forms borrowed from the monarchy The genealogical feeling is 
immensely strong in Western mankind, it strains its conscience so far as to 
pretend that Dynasty determines its political conduct even when Dynasty 
no longer exists at all The historical is embodied therein, and unhistorically 
we cannot live It makes a great difference whether, as m the case of the 
Classical world, the dynastic principle conveys absolutely nothing to the inner 
feelings of a man, or, as in the case of the West, it is real enough to need six 
generations of educated people to fight it down in themselves. Feeling is the 
secret enemy of all constitutions that arc plans and not growths, they are m 
last analysis nothing but defensive measures born of fear and mistrust. The 
urban conception of freedom — freedom jrom something — narrows itself to a 
merely anti-dynastic significance, and republican enthusiasm lives only on this 
feeling. 

Such a negation inevitably involves a preponderance of theory. While 
Dynasty and its close congener Diplomacy conserve the old tradition and pulse, 
Constitutions contain an overweight of systems, bookishness, and framed 
concepts — such as is entirely unthinkable in England, where nothing negative 
and defensive adheres to the form of government It is not for nothing that 
the Faustian is ^ar excellence the reading and writing Culture. The printed book 
is an emblem of temporal, the Press of spatial, infinity In contrast with the 
immense power and tyranny of these symbols, even the Chinese Civilization 
seems almost empty of writing In Constitutions, literature is put into the 
field against knowledge of men and things, language against race, abstract 
right against successful tradition — regardless of whether a nation involved 
in the tide of events is still capable of work and “maintaining its form ” 
Mirabeau was quite alone and unsuccessful in combating the Assembly, which 
“confused politics with fiction.” Not only the three doctrinaire constitu- 
tions of the age — the French of 1791, the German of 1848 and 1919 — but 
practically all such attempts shut their eyes to the great Destiny in the fact- 
world and imagine that that is the same as defeating it. In lieu of unforeseen 
happenings, the incidents of strong personality and imperious circumstances, 
it is Causality that is to rule — timeless, just, unvarying, rational cohesion 
of cause and effect. It is symptomatic that no written constitution knows of 
money as a political force. It is pure theory that they contain, one and all. 
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This nft m the essence of constitutional monarchy is irremediable. Here 
actual and conceptual work and critique, arc frontally opposed, and it is their 
mutual attrition that constitutes what the average educated man calls internal 
politics Apart from Ihc cases of Prussia-Gcrmany and Austria — where 
constitutions did come into existence at first, ^ but in the presence of the older 
political traditions were never very influential — it was only in England that 
the practice of government kept itself homogeneous. Here, race held its own 
against principle Men had more than an inkling that real politics, politics 
aiming at historical success, is a matter of training and not of shaping. This 
was no aristocratic prejudice, but a cosmic fact that emerges much more dis- 
tinctly m the experience of any English racehorse-tramcr than in all the 
philosophical systems in the worM. Shaping can refine training, but not re- 
place It, And thus the higher society of England, Eton and Balliol, became 
training-grounds where politicians were worked up with a consistent sureness 
the like of which is only to be found in the training of the Prussian officer- 
corps — trained, that is, as connoisseurs and masters of the underlying pulse 
of things (not excluding the hidden course of opinions and ideas). Thus 
prepared, they were able, in the great flood of bourgeois-revolutionary principles 
that swept over the years after 1831, to preserve and control the being-stream 
which they directed. They possessed “training,” the suppleness and collectcd- 
ness of the rider who, with a good horse under him, feels victory coming nearer 
and nearer. They allowed the great principles to move the mass because they 
knew well that it is money that is the “wherewithal” by which motion is 
imparted to these great principles, and they substituted, for the brutal methods 
of the eighteenth century, methods more refined and not less effective — one 
of the simpler of these being to threaten their opponents with the cost of a new 
election The doctrinaire constitutions of the Continent saw only the one side 
of the fact democracy Here, where there was no constitution, but men were in 
“condition,” it was seen as a whole 

A vague feeling of all this was never quite lost on the Continent. For the 
absolute State of the Baroque there had been a perfectly clear form, but for 
“ constitutional monarchy” there were only unsteady compromises, and Con- 
servative and Liberal parties were distinguished — not, as m England after 
Canning, by the possession of different but well-tested modes of government, 
applied turfi-and-turn-about to the actual work of governing — but according 
to the direction in which they respectively desired to alter the constitution — 
namely, towards tradition or towards theory. Should the Parliament serve the 
Dynasty, or vice versa? — that was the bone of contention, and in disputing 
over it it was forgotten that foreign policy was the final aim. The “Spanish” 
and the misnamed “English” sides of a constitution would not and could not 
grow together, and thus it befell that during the nineteenth century the diplo- 
1 Early, that is, in the post-revolutionary era here considered, — Tr. 
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matic service outwards and the Parliamentary activity inwards developed in 
two divergent directions Each became m fundamental feeling alien to, and 
contemptuous of, the other Life fretted itself to soreness in a form that ic 
had nor developed out of itself After Thermidor, France succumbed to the 
rule of the Bourse, mitigated from time to time by the setting up of a militafy 
dictature (iSoo, 1851, 1871, 1918) Bismarck’s creation was m fundamentals 
of a dynastic nature, with a parliamentary component of decidedly subordinate 
importance, and in it the inner friction was so strong as to monopolize the 
available political energy, and finally, after 1916, to exhaust the organism 
itself The Army had its own history, with a great tradition going back to 
Frederick William I,^ and so also had the administration In them was the 
source of Socialism as one kind of true political “training,” diametrically 
opposed to the English^ but, like it, a full expression of strong race-quality. 
The officer and the official were trained high But the necessity of breeding up 
a corresponding political type was not recognized Higher policy was handled 
“administratively” and minor policy was hopeless squabbling And so army 
and administration finally became aims in themselves, after Bismarck’s dis- 
appearance had removed the one man who even without a supply of real poli- 
ticians to back him (this tradition alone could have produced) was big enough 
to treat both as tools of policy When the issue of the World War removed the 
upper layers, nothing remained but parties educated for opposition only, and 
these brought the activity of Government down to a level hitherto unknown 
in any Civilization 

But to-day Parliamentarism is in full decay It was a connmation of the 
Bourgeois Revolution by other means^ the revolution of the Third Estate of 1789 
brought into legal form and joined with its opponent the Dynasty as one 
governmental unit. Every modern election, m fact, is a civil war carried on by 
ballot-box and every sort of spoken and written stimulus, and every great 
party-leader is a sort of Napoleon In this form, meant to remain infinitely 
valid, which is peculiar to the Western Culture and would be nonsensical and 
impossible in any other, we discern once more our characteristic tendency to 
infinity, historical foresight ® and forethought, and will to order the distant future, 
dn this case according to bourgeois standards of the present 

All the same. Parliamentarism is not a summit as the absolute Polis and the 
Baroque State were summits, but a brief transition — namely, l^etween the 

^ The reassemon of this tradition after the emergency-army of the Wars of Liberatjon (1811-15) 
had dispersed mto the body of the community is a remarkable story, in which military and political 
standpoints cannot be separated Sec Vidal dc la Blache, La Kegeneration de V Arndt Frasse (1910), 
Ch VI. — Jr 

* Sec Freussmtum und So^talismus^ pp 40, ct seq 

® The genesis of the Roman Tribunate was blind incident, the happy consequences of winch 
no one really foresaw Western Constitutions, on the contrary, have been thoroughly thought oat 
and their effects precisely calculated — whether the calculation proved to be correct or incorrect, 
the care is undeniable 
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Late-Culture period with its mature forms and the age of great individuals m a 
formless world Ir contains, like the houses and furniture of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, a residue of good Baroque, The parliamentary habit is 
English Rococo — but/ no longer un-*scIf-consciDus and in the blood, but 
stiperficiahinitiative and at the mercy of goodwill Only m the brief periods 
of first enthusiasms has it an appearance of depth and duration, and then only 
because m the flush of victory respect for one’s newly-won status makes it 
incumbent to adopt the high manners of the defeated class To preserve the 
form, even when it contradicts the advantage, is the convention which makes 
parliamentarism possible But when this convention comes to be fully observed, 
fhe very fact- that it ts so means that the essence of parliamentarism has already been 
evaporated. The Non-Estate falls apart again into its natural interest-groups, 
and the passion of stubborn and victorious defence is over. And as soon as the 
form ceases to possess the attractiveness of a young ideal that will summon men 
to the barricades, unparliamentary methods of attaining an object without 
(and even in spite oO the ballot-box will make their appearance — such as 
money, economic pressure, and, above ail, the strike Neither the megalo- 
politan masses nor the strong individuals have any real respect for this form 
without depth or past, and when the discovery is made that it is only a form, 
It has already become a mark and shadow With the beginning of the twentieth 
century Parliamentarism (even English) is tending rapidly towards taking up 
Itself the r 61 e that it once assigned to the kingship. It is becoming an impres- 
sive spectacle for the multitude of the Orthodox, while the centre of gravity of 
big policy, already demure transferred from the Crown to the people’s representa- 
tives, IS passing de facto from the latter to unofficial groups and the will of 
unofficial personages The World War almost completed this development. 
There is no way back to the old parliamentarism from the domination of Lloyd 
George and the Napoleonism of the French militarists And for America, 
hitherto lying apart and self-contained, rather a region than a State, the paral- 
lelism of President and Congress which she derived from a theory of Montes- 
quieu has, with her entry into world politics, become untenable, and must in 
times of real danger make way for formless powers such as those with which 
Mexico and South America have long been familiar 

vm 

With this enters the age of gigantic conflicts, in which we find ourselves 
to-day It IS the transition from Napoleonism to Casarism^ a general phase of 
evolution, which occupies at least two centuries and can be shown to exist in 
all the Cultures. The Chinese call it Shan-Kwo, the ” period of the Contending 
States” (48 o~-x 30, corresponding to the Classical 300-50,^ At the beginning 

^ From the few European works that concern themselves with questions of ancient Chinese 
history, it emerges that Chinese literature contains a very great amount of material bearing on this 
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are reckoned seven great powers, which, first planlessly, but later with clearer 
and clearer purpose, tend to the inevitable final result of this close succession 
of vast wars and revolutions A century later there are still five In 441 the 
ruler of the Chou dynasty became a state-pensioner t>{ the “Eastern Duke,’* 
and the remains of territory that he possessed ceased accordingly to figure m 
later history Simultaneously began in the unphilosophical north-west ^ 
the swift rise of the “Roman” state of Tsin, which extended its influence west- 
ward and southward over Tibet and Yunnan and enclosed the other states in a 
great arc* The focus of the opposition was in the kingdom of Tsu in the Taoist 
south,^ whence the Chinese Civilization pressed slowly outwards into the still 
little-known lands south of the great river. Here we have in fact the opposition 
of Rome and the Hellenistic — on the oi^e side, hard, clear will-to-powcr, 
on the other, the tendency to dreaming and world-improvement In 368-310 
(corresponding to the Second Punic War) the contest intensified itself into an 
uninterrupted struggle of the whole Chinese world, fought with mass armies, 
for which the population was strained to the extreme limit “The allies, whose 
lands were ten times as great as those of Tsin, in vam rolled up a million men — 
Tsin had ever reserves in hand still. From first to last a million men fell,” 
writes Sze-ma-tsien Su-tsin, who began by being Chancellor of Tsin, but later 
became a supporter of the League of Nations (hoh-tsun^ idea and went over to 
the Opposition, worked up two great coalitions (333 and 311), which, however, 
collapsed from inward disunity at the first battles. His great adversary, the 
Chancellor Chang-I, resolutely Imperialist, was in 311 on the point of bringing 
the Chinese world to voluntary sub)ection when a change of occupancy of the 
throne caused his combination to miscarry In X94 began the campaigns of 
Pe-Ki.® It was in the prestige of his victories that the King of Tsin took the 
mystic Emperor-title of the legendary age,^ which openly expressed the claim 
to world-rule, and was at once imitated by the ruler of Tsi in the east ® With 
this began the second maximum phase of the decisive struggles The number 

period, which corresponds m innumerable parallels to our own present time But there is a total 
lack of any political treatment of it that can be taken seriously References Hubotter, Aus den 
Pldnen der Kampfenden Ketche (1911), Piton, The Six Great Chancellors of Tsin," Chtna Revuw^ XIII, 
xoz, X55, 365, XIV, 3, Ed Chavannes, Mem best de Se'-ma-tsun (1895 and follo^ving), Pfizmair, 
StK Ween Akad , XLIII (1863) ("Tsin"), XLIV ("Tsu"), A Tschepc, Hismre du royaume de Oit 
(1896), and de Tchou (1903) 

^ Corresponding more or less to the province of Shen-si « 

2 On the middle Y ang-tsc-kiang 

® Biography 13 of Sze-ma-tsien So far as the translated evidences allow us to judge, the prepara- 
tion and dispositions of these campaigns, the boldness of the operations by which he drove the enemy 
on to ground where he could beat him, and the novel tactical execution of the separate battles, 
stamp Pc-Ki as one of the greatest military geniuses of all time, a figure worthy indeed of adequate 
treatment by a military expert It is fiom this period that wc have the authoritative work of 
Sun-tsc on War Giles, Sun-Tse on the Art of War (5910) [Or Capt E. R. Cakhrop, The Book of War — 
Sun andWu(,i^%^ — Tf] 

^ See pp 311, et seq 

® Now approximately Shan-tung and Pc-chi-li. 
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of independent states grew stcadilf Icss^ In 155 even the home state of Con- 
fucius, Lu, vanished, and in 149 the Ch6u dynasty came to an end. In 146 the 
mighty Wang-Cheng became, at the age of thirteen, Emperor of Tsm, and in 
141, with the aid of his Chancellor Lui-Shi (the Chinese M^ccnas he fought 
out to victory the last bout that the last opponent, the Empire of Tsu, ventured 
to challenge. In xii, sole ruler in actual fact, he assumed the title Shi (Augus- 
tus). This IS the beginning of the Imperial age in China. 

No era confronts its mankind so distinctly with the alternative of great form 
or great individual powers as this Period of the Contending States.** In the de- 
gree in which the nations cease to be politically in “condition,** m that degree 
possibilities open up for the energetic private person who means to be politically 
creative, who will have power at ally price, and who as a phenomenon of force 
becomes the Destiny of an entire people or Culture. Events have become 
unpredictable on the basis of form Instead of the given tradition that can 
dispense with genius (because it is itself cosmic force at highest capacity), we 
have now the accident of great fact-men. The accident of their rise brings a 
weak people (for example, the Macedonians), to the peak of events overnight, 
and the accident of their death (for example, Cxsar’s) can immediately plunge 
a world from personally secured order into chaos 

This indeed had been manifested earlier in critical times of transition The 
epoch of the Fronde, the Ming-shu, the First Tyrannis, when men were not in 
form, but fought about form, has always thrown up a number of great figures 
who grew too big for definition and limitation in terms of office The change 
from Culture to Civilization, with its typical Napolconism, docs so too But 
with this, which is the preface to unredeemed historical formlessness, dawns 
the real day of the great individual For us this period attained almost to its 
climax in the World War; in the Classical World it began with Hannibal, 
who challenged Rome m the name of Hellenism (to which inwardly he be- 
longed), but went under because the Hellenistic East, in true Classical fashion, 
apprehended the meaning of the hour too late, or not at all With his downfall 
began that proud sequence that runs from the Scipios through .iEmilms Paullus, 
Flamininus, the Catos, the Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla to Pompey, Csesar, and 
Augustus In China, correspondingly, during the period of the “Contending 
States,** a like chain of statesmen and generals centred on Tsm as the Classical 
figures centred on Rome In accordance with the complete want of understand- 
ing of the political side of Chinese history that prevails, these men are usually 
described as Sophists.^ They were so, but only in the same sense as leading 

^ Piton "*Lu"puh-Wcih,” Chtna Kev XIII pp. 365 ct seq 

* Even if the Chinese authors themselves misunderstood the expression in the same, or any- 
thing like the same, way as their Western transla^rs, the fact would only prove that the appreci- 
ation of political problems vanished as rapidly in the Chinese Imperial Age as In fact it did m the 
Roman ' because they were no longer personally and Iivingly experienced The much-admired 
S?c-ma-tsicn is after all a compiler of the same tank as Plutarch (with whom he corresponds in 
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Romans of the same period were Stoios — that is, as having been educated in 
the philosophy and rhetoric of the Greek East. All were finished orators and 
all from time to time wrote on philosophy, Cxsar and Brutus no less than 
Cato and Cicero, but they did so not as projfessional philosophers, but because 
otium cum digmtate was the habit of cultivated gentlemen In business hours 
they were masters of fact, whether on battle-field or m high politics, and pre- 
cisely the same is true of the Chancellors Chang-I and Su-tsm, ^ the dreaded 
diplomatist Fan-Sui who overthrew Pe-Ki, the general, Wci-Yang the legislator 
of Tsin, Lui-Shi, the first Emperor’s Maecenas, and others. 

The Culture had bound up all its forces in strict form. Now they were 
released, and ‘‘Nature*’ — that is, the cosmic — broke forth immediate. 
The change from the absolute State to the battling Society of nations that 
marks the beginning of every Civilization may mean for idealists and ideologues 
what they like — m the world of facts it means the transition from government 
in the style and pulse of a strict tradition to the s^c volo^ stc jubco of the unbridled 
personal regime. The maximum of symbolic and super-pcrsona .1 form coincides 
with that of the Late period of the Culture — m China about 600, in the Clas- 
sical about 450, for ourselves about 1700 The minimum m the Classical lies in 
the time of Sulla and Pompey, and for us will be reached (and possibly passed) 
in the next hundred years Great interstate and internal conflicts, revolutions 
of a fearful kind, interpenetrate increasingly, but the questions at issue in all 
of them without exception are (consciously and frankly or not) questions of 
unofficial, and eventually purely personal, power. It is historically of no 
importance what they themselves aimed at theoretically, and we need not know 
the catchwords under which the Chinese and Arabian revolutions of this stage 
broke out, nor even whether there were such catchwoids None of the innumer- 
able revolutions of this era — which more and more become blind outbreaks of 
uprooted megalopolitan masses — has ever attained, or ever had the possibility 
of attaining, an aim. What stands is only the historical fact of an accelerated 
demolition of ancient forms that leaves the path clear for Caesarism. 

But the same is true also of the wars, m which the armies and their tactical 

date also). The high point of historical comprehension, which presumes an equivalent experience tn hfe^ 
must for China have lam m the period of the Contending States, as it lies for us in the nineteenth 
century and after. 

^ Both, like most of the leading statesmen of the time, were pupils of Kw^i-ku-tsc, whose 
knowledge of men, deep sense of the historically possible, and command of the diplomatic technique 
of the age (the “Art of the vertical and the horizontal”) must have made him one of the most m* 
flucntiai personalities of the period Another figure of the same sort of weight after him was the 
thinker and war-theorist above alluded to, Sun-tse, who amongst others was the tutor of the Chancel- 
iof Lui-Si 

[Sun-Tsc*s book of war, as presented m Calthrop's translation, is comparable to nothing in West- 
ern military literature short of Qauscwitz’s Vm Clauscwitz was a contemporary and product 

of the Napoleonic epoch, and the glow of Romantici&m has not yet passed from him, Sun, on the 
other hanX came “later/’ and his atmosphere is the shicwd factual atmosphere of prc-Ca:sansm - 
Tf] 
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methods become more and more the orcation, not of the epoch, but of un- 
controlled individual captains, who in many cases discovered their genius very 
late and by accident. While in 300 there were Roman armies, in 100 there were 
the armies of Manus aifd Sulla and Cxsar; and Octavian*s army, which was 
composed of Cesar’s veterans, led its general much more than it was led by 
him But With this the methods of war, its means, and its aims assumed raw- 
natural and ferocious forms/ very different from those prevailing before. Their 
duels were not eighteenth-century Trianon duels, encounters m knightly forms 
with fixed rules to determine when a man might declare himself exhausted, 
what maximum of force might be employed, and what conditions the chivalry 
permitted a victor to impose. They were ring-battles of infuriated men with 
fists and teeth, fought to the bodily collapse of one and exploited without 
reserve or restraint by the victor. The first great example of this “return to 
Nature” is afforded by the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic armies, which, 
instead of artificial manoeuvres with small bodies, practised the mass-onset 
without regard to losses and thereby shattered to atoms the refined strategy of 
the Rococo. To bring the whole muscular force of a nation on to the battle- 
fields by the universal-service system was an idea utterly alien to the age of 
Frederick the Great ^ 

Similarly, in every Culture, the technique of war hesitatingly followed the 
advance of craftsmanship, until at the beginning of the Civilization it suddenly 
takes the lead, presses all mechanical possibilities of the time relentlessly into 
Its service, and under pressure of military necessity even opens up new domains 
hitherto unexploited — but at the same time renders largely ineffectual the 
personal heroism of the thoroughbred, the ethos of the noble, and the subtle 
intellect of the Late Culture. In the Classical world, where the Polls made 
mass-armies essentially impossible — for relatively to the general smallness of 
Classical forms, tactical included, the numbers of Gannas, Philippi, and Actmm 
were enormous and exceptional — the second Tyrannis (Dionysius of Syracuse 
leading) introduced mechanical technique into warfare, and on a large scale.® 

^ A story is told of Sun, that when for a jest (or a demonstration of tactics) opposed forces were 
made up from the court ladies, one of the commanders, the sovereign's favourite wife, was executed 
by Sun’s command for disobeying an order — Tr 

* Frederick’s ‘conscripts" (Landeshnder) were a long-service clement, small m proportion to the 
population, anij^of serf status Only the relative poverty of Prussia compelled this much of departure 
from the then normal procedure of recruiting volunteers, to which the Prussian army reverted as soon 
as Its treasury could afford to do so Maurice de Saxe is the one outstanding soldier of the period who 
advocated universal citizen service But the famous ** Khertes*' were written ("in thirteen sleepless 
nights ") in 1731, before he had held high command The military works of Leibniz touch upon the 
subject, but he was a practical man as well as a philosopher, and his detailed proposals arc m the spirit 
of the time On the contrary, the pure philosopher Spinoza definitely advocated universal service — 
Tr 

* Large, that is, relatively to the general development of Classical technics m other fields, 
which was of the slightest — not m any way outstanding if judged by, say, Assyrian or Egyptian 
standards 
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Then for the first time it became possibly to carry out sieges like those of Rhodes 
(305), Syracuse Cxi3), Carthage (146), and Alesia (5x), m which also the 
increasing importance of rapidity, even for Classical strategy, became evident 
It was in line with this tendency that the Roman kgion, the characteristic 
structure of which developed only in the Hellenistic age, worked like a machine 
as compared with the Athenian and Spartan militias of the fifth century In 
China, correspondingly, iron was worked up for cutting and thrusting weapons 
from 474, light cavalry of the Mongolian model displaced the heavy war- 
chariot, and fortress warfare suddenly acquired outstanding importance ^ 
The fundamental craving of Civilized mankind for speed, mobility, and mass- 
effects finally combined, in the world of Europe and America, with the Faustian 
will to domination over Nature and produced dynamic methods of war that 
even to Frederick the Great would have seemed like lunacy, but to us of to-day, 
m close proximity to our technics of transportation and industry, are perfectly 
natural. Napoleon horsed his artillery and thereby made it highly mobile 
()ust as he broke up the mass army of the Revolution into a system of self- 
contained and easily moved corps), and already at Wagram and Borodino it had 
augmented its purely physical effectiveness to the point of what we should 
call rapid-fire and drum fire.^ The second stage is — most significantly — 
marked by the American Civil War of 1861-5 — which even in the numbers of 
troops it involved far surpassed the order of magnitude of the Napoleonic 
Wars ^ and in which for the first time the railway was used for large troop- 
movements, the telegraph-network for messages, and a steam fleet, keeping the 
sea for months on end, for blockade, and in which armoured ships, the torpedo, 
rifled weapons, and monster artillery of extraordinary range were discovered. ® 
The third stage is that of the World War, preluded by the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict; ® here submarine and aircraft were set to work, speed of invention became 

^ The book of the Socialist Moh-ti, of this period, treats of universal love of mankind m its 
first part, of fortress artillery m its second — a singular example of contraposition of truths and facts 
Forkc m Ostasiat Ztschr , VIII (Hirch number) 

2 A whole literature exists for Napoleon’s “case-shot attack,” which was closely studied m the 
years before 1914 with the definite aim of finding a key to victories that the mechanical developments 
in the defensive rifle had made doubtful — Tr 

® On the side of the North, more than million men out of barely lo million inhabitants 
[The total of men of military age m the North was 4,600,000, of whom 2., 780,000 actually en- 
listed, The figure of 1,700,000 is a reduction to a three-year level — 1 c , men who served through- 
out the war counting as i J each and men who served for one year as | each The Southern states 
put into the field, on the same three-years’ basis, 900,000 out of 1,065,000 men of military age 
(Dodge, Btfds Eye Vim of ourXml War ) — Tr] 

* To which should be added, though on a small scale, the first serious attempts at submarines, 
machine-guns, and magazine rifles. — Tr 

^ Amongst the wholly new problems was that of rapidly restoring railways and bridges, the 
bridge at Chattanooga, for the heaviest military grains, 140 metres long and 50 metres high, was bmlr 
m 4§ days 

^ Modern Japan belongs to the Western Civilization no less than “modern” Carthage of the 
third century to the Classical. 
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a new arm in itself, and the extent (thpugh most certainly not the intensity) 
of the means used attained a maximum But to this expenditure of force there 
corresponds everywhere the ruthiessness of the decisions. At the very outset 
of the Chinese Shan-Kw^ period we find the utter annihilation of the State of 
Wu — an act which in the preceding Chun-tsiu period chivalry would have 
made impossible. Even in the peace of Campo Formio Napoleon outraged the 
convenances of the eighteenth century, and after Austcrlitz he introduced the 
practice of exploiting military success without regard to any but material 
restrictions. The last step still possible is being taken in the peace treaty of the 
Versailles type, which deliberately avoids finality and settlement, and keeps 
open the possibility of setting up new conditions at every change m the situ- 
ation. The same evolution is seen^in the chain of the three Punic Wars. The 
idea of wiping out one of the leading great powers of the world — which 
eventually became familiar to everyone through Cato's deliberately dry m- 
sistcnce on his ^^Ceterum censeo Carthagtmm esse delendam** — never crossed the 
mind of the victor of Zama and, for all the wild war-cthics of the Classical 
Poleis, It would have seemed to Lysander, as he stood victorious m Athens, an 
impiety towards every god 

The Period of the Contending States begins for the Classical world with the 
battle of Ipsus (301) which established the trinity of Eastern great powers, 
and the Roman victory over the Etruscans and Samnitcs at Sentinum (^95), 
which created a mid-Italian great power by the side of Carthage Then, however, 
the characteristic Classical preference for things near and in the present resulted 
in eyes* being shut while Rome won, first the Italian south in the Pyrrhic ad- 
venture, then the sea in the first Punic War, and then the Celtic north through 
C Flammius The significance even of Hannibal (probably the only man of his 
time who clearly saw the trend of events) was ignored by all, the Romans 
themselves not excepted. It was at Zama^ and not merely later at Magnesia 
and Pydna, that the Hellenistic Eastern powers were defeated. All in vain the 
great Scipio, truly anxious in the presence of the destiny to which a Polls 
overloaded with the tasks of a world-dominion was marching, sought 
thereafter to avoid all conquest In vam his entourage forced through the 
Macedonian War, against the will of every party, merely in order that the 
East could thenceforth be ignored as harmless. Imperialism is so necessary a 
product of any Civilization that when a people refuses to assume the r 61 c of 
master, it is seized and pushed into it. The Roman Empire was not conquered 
— the *'orbts terrarum* condensed itself into that form and forced the Romans 
to give it their name. It is all very Classical. While the Chinese states de- 
fended even the mere remnants of their independence with the last bitterness, 
Rome after 146 only took upon herself to^transform the Eastern land-masses into 
provinces because there was no other resource against anarchy left. And even 
this much resulted in the inward form of Rome — the last which had remained 
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upright — melting in the Gracchan disorders And (what is unparalleled 
elsewhere) it was not between states that the final rounds of the battle for 
Impenum were fought, but between the parties of a city — the form of the 
Polls allowed of no other outcome Of old it had been Sparta versus Athens, 
now It was Optimatc versus Popular Party. In the Gracchan revolution, whieh 
was already (134) heralded by a first Servile War, the younger Scipio was 
secretly murdered and C. Gracchus openly slam — the first who as Pnneeps 
and the first who as Tribune were political centres in themselves amidst a 
world become formless When, in 104, the urban masses of Rome for the first 
time lawlessly and tumultuously invested a private person, Marius, with Im- 
pcrium, the deeper importance of the drama then enacted is comparable with 
that of the assumption of the mythic EmpcK)r-titie by the ruler of Tsm in 188. 
The inevitable product of the age, Caesansm, suddenly outlines itself on the 
horizon 

The heir of the Tribune was Marius, who like him linked mob and high 
finance and in 87 murdered off the old aristocracy in masses The heir of the 
Pnneeps was Sulla, who in annihilated the class of the great merchants by 
his proscriptions Thereafter the final decisions press on rapidly, as in China 
after the emergence of Wang Cheng Pompey the Prmceps and Caesar the 
Tribune — tribune not in office, but m attitude — were still party-leaders, 
but nevertheless, already at Lucca, they were arranging with Crassus and each 
other for the first partition of the world amongst themselves When the heirs 
of Csesar fought his murderers at Philippi, both had ceased to be more than 
groups. By Actium the issue was between individuals, and Csesarism will out, 
even in such a process as this 

In the corresponding evolution within the Arabian world it is, of course, 
the Magian Consensus that takes the place of the bodily Polls as the basic 
form in and through which the facts accomplish themselves, and this form, 
as we have seen, excluded any separation of political and religious tendencies 
to such an extent that even the urban bourgeois urge towards freedom (marking, 
here as elsewhere, the beginning of the Period of Contending States) presents 
Itself in orthodox disguise, and so has hitherto almost escaped notice ^ It 
appeared as a will to break loose from the Caliphate, which the Sassanids, and 
Diocletian following them, had created in the forms of the feudal state. From 
the times of Justinian and Chosroes Nushirvan this had had to moet the onset 
of Frondcurs — led by the heads of the Greek and Mazdaist Churches, the 
nobility, both Pcrsian-Mazdaist (above all Irak) and Greek (particularly the 
Asiatic), and the high chivalry of Armenia, which was divided into two parts 
by the difference of religion The absolutism almost attained in the seventh 

^ For the politico-social history of the Arabiaa World there is the same lack of deep aad pene- 
trating research as for the Chinese Only the political evolution of the Western margin up to Diocle- 
tian, regarded hitherto as within the Gassical pale, is an exception. 
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century was then suddenly destroyed by the attack of Islam, In its polmcd 
beginnings Islam was strictly aristocratic; the handful of Arabian families ^ 
who everywhere kept the leading m their hands, very soon formed in the 
conquered territories a rfew higher nobility of strong breed and immense self- 
scfiicingncss which thrust the dynasty down to the same level as its English 
“contemporaries’' thrust theirs. The Civil War between Othman and AH 
(656-661) was the expression of a true Fronde, and its movements were all 
in the interests of two clans and their respective adherents. The Islamic Whigs 
and Tories of the eighth century, like the English of the eighteenth, alo?ie 
practised high politics, and their coteries and family quarrels are more im- 
portant to the history of the time than any events in the reigning house of the 
Ommaiyads (661-750). 

But With the fall of the gay and enlightened dynasty that had resided in 
Damascus — that is, West-Aramsean and Monophysite Syria — the natural 
centre of gravity of the Arabian Culture reappeared; it was the East-Aramasaa 
region. Once the basis of Sassanid and now of Abbassid power, but always — 
irrespective of whether its shaping was Persian or Arabian, or its religion 
Mazdaist, Nestorian, or Islamic — it expressed one and the same grand line 
of development and was the exemplar for Syria as for Byzantium alike. From 
Kufa the movement started which led to the downfall of the Ommaiyads and 
their ancien regime, and the character of this movement — of which the whole 
extent has never to this day been observed — was that of asocial revolution directed 
against the prmary orders of society and the aristocratic tradition It began among the 
Mavali, the small bourgeoisie in the East, and directed itself with bitter 
hostility against the Arabs, not qua champions of Islam but qua new nobility. 
The recently converted Mavali, almost all former Mazdaists, took Islam more 
seriously than the Arabs themselves, who represented also a class-ideal. Even 
in the army of All the wholly democratic and Puritan Qaraites had split off/ 
and in their ranks we see for the first time the combination of fanatic sectarianism 
and Jacobinism. Here and now there emerged not only the Shiite tendency, 
but also the first impulses towards the Communistic Karramiyya movement, 
which can be traced to Mazdak ^ and later produced the vast outbreaks under 
Babek. The Abbassids were anything but favourites with the insurgents of 
Kufa, and it was only owing to their great diplomatic skill that they were 
first allowed a footing as officers and then — almost like Napoleon — were 
able to enter into the heritage of a Revolution that had spread over the whole 

^ It was a few thousands only that accompanied the first conquerors and spread themselves from 
Tunis to Turkestan, and these everywhere constituted themselves a self-contained and close Estate 
m the entourage of the new potentates An ** Arabian Volkerwanderung* is out of the question 

* J. Wcllhauscn, Das arabfsche Ketch und snn pp. 309, ct seq 

* Compare the inner divisions of the English Parliamentary army in and after the Civil Wars 
— Tr 

* Sec p. xfii. 
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East After their victory they bmk Baghdad — a resurrected Ctesiphon, 
symbol of the downfall of feudal Arabism — and this first world-city of the 
new Civilisation became from 800 to 1050 the theatre of the events which led 
from Napoleonism to Cassarism, from the CaU-phaU to^the Sultanate^ which, in 
Baghdad no less than in Bysantium, is the Magian type of power without forfn 
— here also the only kind of power still possible 

We have to recognise quite clearly, then, that in the Arabian world as 
elsewhere democracy was a class-ideal — the outlook of townsmen and the 
expression of their will to be free from the old linkages with land, be it a 
desert or plough-land The “no” which answered the Caliph-tradition could 
disguise Itself in very numerous forms, and neither free-thought nor constitu- 
tionalism in our sense was necessary to it ^Magian mmd and Magtan money are 
**free” tn quite a different way. The Byzantine monkhood was liberal to the 
point of turbulence, not only against court and nobility, but also against the 
higher ecclesiastical powers, which had developed a hierarchy (corresponding 
to the Gothic) even before the Council of Nic^a. The consensus of the Faithful, 
the “people” in the most daring sense, was looked upon as willed by God 
(“Nature,” Rousseau would have said), as equal and free from all powers of the 
blood The celebrated scene in which the Abbot Theodore of Studion adjured 
the Emperor Leo V to obey (813) is a Storming of the Bastille in Magian forms. ^ 
Not long afterwards there began the revolt of the Paulicians, very pious and in 
social matters wholly radical, ^ who set up a state of their own beyond the 
Taurus, ravaged all Asia Minor, defeated one Imperial levy after another, and 
were not subjugated till 874 This corresponds in every way to the communistic- 
religious movement of the Karramiyya, which extended from the Tigris to 
Merv and whose leader Babek succumbed only after a twenty years* struggle 
(817-837), ® and the other like outbreak of the Carmathians ^ in the West 
(890-904), whose liaisons reached from Arabia into all the Syrian cities and 
who propagated rebellion as far as the Persian coast But, besides these, there 
were still other disguises of the political party-battle When now we are told 
that the Byzantine army was Iconoclast and that the military party was conse- 
quently opposed by an Iconodule monkish party, we begin to see the passions 
of the century of the image-controversy (740-840) in quite a new light, and 
to understand that the end of the crisis (843) — the final defeat of the Icono- 
clasts and simultaneously of the frce-church monkish policy — signifies a Restora- 
tion m the 1815 sense of the word ^ And, lastly, this period is the time of the 

^ K. Dictcnch, Byz Charaherkopfe^ p 54 “Since thou wilt have an answer from os, receive it 
then J Paul has said some in the Church arc ordamed by God to be Apostles, some prophets, but he 
said nothing about Emperors — we will not follow though it were an angel that bade us, how much 
less if thou 5 “ 

* Cf p 316 3 Huart, Gesch d Arahr (.1^1^'), I, p 199 

* Sec En<y Brit , XI cd , art “ cirmathians “ — Tr 

^ Krumbacher, Byz Lit -Gesch , p 969 
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fearful slavc-rcbclhon m Irak — the kernel of the Abbassids* realm — which 
throws sudden light upon a senes of other social upheavals. All, the Spartacus 
of Islam, founded m 869, south of Baghdad, a veritable Negro state out of the 
masses of runaways, buflt himself a capital, Muktara, and extended his power 
far m the directions of Arabia and Persia alike, where he gamed the support of 
whole tribes. In 871 Basra, the first great port of the Islamic world, inhabited 
by nearly a million souls, was taken, deluged m massacre, and burnt. Not till 
883 was this slave-state destroyed. 

Thus slowly the Sassanid-Byzanrine forms were hollowed out, and in the 
place of the ancient traditions of the higher officialdom and nobility there arose 
the inconsequent and wholly personal power of incidental geniuses — fie 
Sultanate For this is the specifically Arabian form, and it appears simultane- 
ously m Byzantium and Baghdad and takes its steady course from the Napoleonic 
beginnings about 800 to the completed C^sarism of the Sel|uk Turks about 
1050. This form is purely Magian, belongs only to that Culture, and is in- 
comprehensible Without the most fundamental axioms of its soul. The Cali- 
phate, a synthesis of political (not to say cosmic) beat and style, was not 
abolished — for the Caliph as the representative of God recognized by the 
Consensus of the elect is sacred — but he was deprived of all powers that 
Cassarism needed to possess, just as Pompey and Augustus in fact, and Sulla and 
Cicsar in fact and in name, abstracted these powers from the old constitutional 
forms of Rome. In the end there remained to the Caliph about as much power 
as the Senate and the Comitias had under Tiberius. The whole richness of 
being in high form — m Jaw, costume, ethic — that had once been a symbol, 
was now mere trappings covering a formless and purely factual regime. 

So wc find by the side of Michael III (84X-867) Bardas, and by Constan- 
tine VII C 93 ^^~ 959 ) Romanos — the latter even formally Co-Emperor.^ In 867 
the ex-groom Basilcios, a Napoleonic figure, overthrew Bardas and founded 
the sword-dynasty of the Armenians (to 1081), in which generals instead of 
Emperors mostly ruled — force-mcn like Romanos, Nicephorus, and Bardas 
Phocas. The greatest amongst them was John Tzimisces (9^9-976) in Armenian 
Kiur Zaa In Baghdad it was the Turks who played the Armenian r 61 c; in 
841 the Caliph Vathek invested one of their leaders for the first time with the 
title of Sultan. From 86i the Turkish pfa:torians held the ruler in tutelage, and 
in 945 AcHmed, the founder of the Sultan-dynasty of the Buyids, formally 
restricted the Abbassid Caliph to his religious dignities. And then there set m, 
in both the world-cities, an unrestrained competition between the mighty 
provincial families for possession of the supreme power. In the case of the 
Christian wc find, indeed, Basilcios 11 and others challenging the great lati- 
fundia lords, but this docs not in the Jeast mean social purposes in the legis- 

^ For all this see Krumbacher, op cit , pp 969-90, C Neumann, Du Wtltstdlung Byz 
RiuBti por dm Krtu^^ugm (1894), pp. xi, ct scq. 
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lator It was an act of self-defence on the part of the momentary potentate 
against possible heirs, and closely analogous, therefore, to the proscriptions of 
Sulla and the Triumvirs Half Asia Minor belonged to the Dukas, Phocas, and 
Skleros connexions, the Chancellor BasiJeios, who coi^ld keep an army on pay 
out of his own fabulous resources, has long ago been compared with Crassus*^ 
But the imperial age proper begins only with the Seljuk Turks ^ Their leader 
Togrulbek won Irak in 1043 and Armenia in 1049, and in 1055 forced the Caliph 
to grant him the hereditary Sultanate. His son Alp Arslan conquered Syria and, 
by the victory of Manzikert, gained eastern Asia Minor. The remnant of the 
Byzantine Empire thenceforward possessed no importance to, or influence on, 
the further destinies of the Turkish Islamic Imperium. 

This is the phase, too, which in Egypt concealed under the name of the 
“Hyksos.** Between the Xllth and the XVIIIth Dynasties lay two centuries,’"^ 
which began with the collapse of the ancten rigme which had culminated with 
Sesostns III/ and ended with the beginning of the New Empire. The number- 
ing of the dynasties itself suflices to disclose something catastrophic In the 
lists of kings the names appear successive or parallel, usurpers of obscurest 
origin, generals, people with strange titles, often reigning only a few days 
With the very first king of the Xlllth Dynasty the high-Nile records at Semne 
break off, and with his successor the archives atKahun come to an end. It is 
the time out of which the Leiden Papyrus portrays the great social revolution ^ 

^ Krumbaclicr, op at , 993 

® And perhaps not m Baghdad alone, for the gifted Maniakcs, who was hailed by the army in 
Sicily as Emperor and fell m 1043 inarch on Byzantium, must have been a Turk. 

^ 1785-1580 Sec, for the following, Ed Meyer, Gesc/> d Alt §§ X98, et seq , Wcill, La Fm du 
fmytn mpire igyptmi (1918) That Ed Mc) cr*s assignment is correct as compared with the 1670 years 
of Petrie has long been proved by the thickness of the strata in which objects have been found and the 
tempo of the style-evolution (Minoan included) Here it is demonstrated afresh by comparison 
with corresponding sections m the other (Cultures. 

^ P. 387 

® Erman, Mahnworu ernes agy ft Fropheten*’ (Saz Freuss Ahad , 1919, pp 804, ct seq) “The 
higher officials are displaced, the land robbed of its royalty by a few madmen, and the counsellors 
of the old state pay chcir court to upstarts, administration has ceased, documents arc destroyed, 
all social diTcrcnccs abolished, the courts fallen into the hands of the mob The noble classes go 
hungry and in tsigs, their children arc battered on the wall, and their mummies torn from the grave 
Mean fellows become rich and swagger in the palaces on the strength of the herds and ships that they 
have taken from their rightful owners Former slave-girls become insolent and aliens lord it Rob- 
bery and murder rule, cities arc laid waste, public buildings burned down The harvest diminishes, 
no one thinks now of cleanliness, births arc few — and oh, chat mankind might ^casd” Here 
IS the very picture of the mcgalopolitan and Late revolution, as it was enacted in the Hellen- 
istic Cp 405) and in 1789 and 1871 in Pans It is the world-city masses, will-lcss tools of the am- 
bition of leaders who demolish every remnant of Older, who desire to sec m the outer world the same 
chaos as reigns within their own selves Whether these cynical and hopeless attempts start from 
alien intruders like the Hyksos or the Turks, or from slaves as in the case of Spartacus and Ail, 
whether the division of property is shouted for as at Syracuse or has a book for banner like Marxism 
— all this IS superficial It is wholly immaterial ^hat slogans scream to the wind while the gates 
and the skulls arc being beaten in Destruction is the tru^ and only impulse, and Cxsansm the only 
issue. The world-city, the land -devouring demon, has set its rootless and futureless men in motion, 
and m destroying they die. 
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The fail of the Government and the victory of the mass is followed by outbreaks 
of the army and the rise of ambitious soldiers In Egypt from about i68o 
appears the name of the “Hyksos,’’^ a designation with which the historians 
of the New Empire, wlfo no longer understood or wished to understand the 
riieanmg of the epoch, covered up the shame of these years. These Hyksos, 
there can be no doubt whatever, played the part that the Armenians played m 
Byzantium, and m the Classical world too, the destinies of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, would have gone the same way had they defeated Manus and his 
legions of city cmatlU; they would have filled the armies of the Triumvirs 
again and again, and in the end probably set up barbarian chieftains in their 
place — for the case of Jugurtha shows the lengths to which foreigners dared 
to go with the Rome of those d^ys The provenance or constitution of the 
intruders does not matter — they might be body-guards, insurgent slaves, 
Jacobins, or purely alien tribes What does matter is what they were for the 
Egyptian world m that century of theirs. In the end they set up a state in the 
Western Delta and built a capital, Auaris, for it ^ One of their leaders, Khyan 
by name, who styled himself, not Pharaoh, but “Embracer of the Country’* and 
“prince of the young men** ([names as essentially revolutionary as the Consul 
sine colUga or dtetator prepetuus of Caesar’s time) a man probably of the stamp of 
John Tzimisces, ruled over all Egypt and spread his renown as far as Crete and 
the Euphrates But after him began a fight of all the districts for the Imperium, 
and out of that fight Amasis and the Theban dynasty eventually emerged vic- 
torious 

For us this time of Contending States began with Napoleon and his violent- 
arbitrary government by order. His head was the first m our world to make 
effective the notion of a military and at the same time popular world-domina- 
don — something altogether different from the Empire of Charles V and even 
the British Colonial Empire of his own day. If the nineteenth century has been 
relatively poor m great wars — and revolutions — and has overcome its worst 
crises diplomatically by means of congresses, this has been due precisely to the 
continuous and terrific war-preparedness which has made disputants, fearful at 
the eleventh hour of the consequences, postpone the definitive decision again 
and again, and led to the substitution of chess-moves for war. For this is the 
century of gigantic permanent armies and universal compulsory service We 
ourselves afe too near to it to see it under this terrifying aspect. In all world- 
history there is no parallel. Ever since Napoleon, hundreds of thousands, and 

^ The Papyrus says “ the archer-folk from without*' — chat is, the barbarian mercenary troops 
To these the native youth attached itself 

2 Glance also at the Negro-stare in Irak and the "contemporary** attempts of Spartacus, Scr- 
torms, and Sextus Pompey, and we get a fair idea of the variety of the possibilities Weill assumes, 
1785-1765, the collapse of the Kingdom, a usurper (a general), 1765-1675, numerous small po- 
tentates, in the Delta wholly independent, 1675-1633, struggle for unity, especially the rulers of 
Thebes, with an cvcr-incrcasmg rctmuc of dependent rulers, including the Hyksos; 1633, victory 
of the Hyksos and defeat of the Thebans, 1591-1571, final triumph of the Thebans 
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httcrly millions, of men have stood re^dy to march, and mighty fleets renewed 
every ten years have filled the harbours. It is a war without w^ar, a war of 
overbidding in equipment and preparedness, a war of figures and tempo and 
technics, and the diplomatic dealings have been not of court with court, but of 
headquarters with headquarters The longer the discharge was delayed, tfic 
more huge became the means and the more intolerable the tension This is the 
Faustian, the dynamic, form of “ the Contending States’" during the first century 
of that period, but it ended with the explosion of the World War. For the 
demand of these four years has been altogether too much for the principle of 
universal service — child of the French Revolution, revolutionary through and 
through, as it is m this form — and for all tactical methods evolved from it ^ 
The place of the permanent armies as we know them will gradually be taken 
by professional forces of volunteer war-keen soldiers, and from millions we 
shall revert to hundreds of thousands But ipso facto this second century will 
be one of actually Contending States. These armies are not substitutes for war 
— they are for war, and they want war. Within two generations it will be 
they whose will prevails over that of ail the comfortables put together. In 
these wars of theirs for the heritage of the whole world, continents will be 
staked, India, China, South Africa, Russia, Islam called out, new technics and 
tactics played and counterplayed The great cosmopolitan foci of power will 
dispose at their pleasure of smaller states — their territory, their economy and 
their men alike — all that is now merely province, passive object, means to 
end, and its destinies are without importance to the great march of things. 
We ourselves, in a very few years, have learned to take little or no notice of 
events that before the War would have horrified the world, who to-day seri- 
ously thinks about the millions that perish m Russia? 

Again and again between these catastrophes of blood and terror the cry 
rises up for reconciliation of the peoples and for peace on earth. It is but 
the background and the echo of the grand happening, but, as such, so necessary 
that we have to assume its existence even if, as in Hyksos Egypt, in Baghdad 
and Byzantium, no tradition tells of it Esteem as we may the wish towards 
all this, we must have the courage to face facts as they arc — that is the hall- 
mark of men of race-quality and it is by the being of these men that alone 
history is. Life if it would be great, is hard, it lets choose only between vic- 
tory and, ruin, not between war and peace, and to the victory belong Ihe sacrifices 
of victojy. For that which shuffles querulously and jealously by the side of the 
events only literature, — written or thought or lived literature — ^ mere 
truths that lose themselves in the moving crush of facts. History has never 
deigned to take notice of these propositions In the Chinese work! Hiang-Siu 
tried, as early as 535, to found a peace league In the period of the Conteodmg 
States, imperialism QLun-heng^ was opposed by the League of Nations idea 

^ As an inspiriting idea it may be retained* translated into actuality it will never be again* 
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particularlf m the southern regions, but it was foredoomed like 
every half-measure that steps into the path of a whole, and it had vanished 
even before the victory of the North But both tendencies alike rc)cctcd the 
political taste of the Taoists, who, m those fearful centuries, elected for intel- 
lectual self-disarmament, thereby reducing themselves to the level of mere 
material to be used up by others and for others m the grand decisions. Even 
Roman politics — deliberately improvident as the Classical spirit was in all 
other respects — at least made one attempt to bring the whole world into one 
system of equal co-ordmated forces which should do away with all necessity 
for further wars — that is, when at the fall of Hannibal Rome forwent the 
chance of incorporating the East But reluctance was useless, the party of the 
younger Scipio went over to frank Imperialism in order to make an end of 
chaos, although its clear-sighted leader foresaw therein the doom of his city^ 
which possessed (and in a high degree) the native Classical incapacity for 
organizing anything whatever The way from Alexander to Cassar is unam- 
biguous and unavoidable, and the strongest nation of any and every Culture, 
consciously or unconsciously, willing or unwilling, has had to tread it. 

From the rigour of these facts there is no refuge The Hague Conference of 
1907 was the prelude of the World War; the Washington Conference of 1911 
Will have been that of other wars. The history of these times is no longer an 
intellectual match of wits in elegant forms for pluses and minuses, from which 
either side can withdraw when it pleases. The alternatives now are to stand 
fast or to go under — there is no middle course The only moral that the logic 
of things permits to us now is that of the climber on the face of the crag— 
a moment’s weakness and all is over. To-day all philosophy” is nothing 
but an inward abdication and resignation, or a craven hope of escaping 
realities by means of mysticisms. It was |ust the same in Roman times. Tacitus 
tells us 2 how the famous Musonius Rufus tried, by exhortations on the bless- 
ings of peace and the evils of war, to influence the legions that in 70 stood 
before the gates of Rome, and barely escaped alive from their blows. The mili- 
tary commander Avidius Cassius called the Emperor Marcus Aurelius a ** phil- 
osophical old woman ” 

In these conditions so much of old and great traditions as remains, so much 
of historical “fitness” and experience as has got into the blood of the twentieth- 
century nations, acquires an unequalled potency. For us creative piety, or (to 
use a more fundamental term) the pulse that has come down to us from first 
origins, adheres only to forms that arc older than the Revolution and Napoleon,® 
forms which grew and were not made. Every remnant of them, however tiny, 
that has kept itself alive in the being of any self-contained minority whatever 

^ Piton, op at., p 511. ^ 

* Hfst , III, I 

® Including the constitution of the United States of America Only thus can we account for the 
reverence that the American cherishes for it, even where he clearly sees its insufficiency 
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will before long rise to incalculable -yalucs and bring about historical effects 
which no one yet imagines to be possible. The traditions of an old monarchy, 
of an old aristocracy, of an old polite society, m so much as they arc still healthy 
enough to keep clear of professional or professorial politics, m so fat as they 
possess honour, abnegation, discipline, the genuine sense of a great mission 
(race-quality^ that is, and training), sense of duty and sacrifice — can become a 
centre which holds together the being-stream of an entire people and enables it 
to outlast this time and make its landfall in the future To be condition*’ 
is every thing It falls to us to live in the most trying rimes known to the his- 
tory of a great Culture The last race to keep its form, the last living tradi- 
tion, the last leaders who have both at their back, will pass through and 
onward, victors ^ 


X 

By the term ‘Xassarism** I mean that kind of government which, irre- 
spective of any constitutional formulation that it may have, is in its inward self 
a return to thorough formlessness It docs not matter that Augustus in Rome, 
and Hwang-ti in China, Amasis m Egypt and Alp Arslan m Baghdad disguised 
their position under antique forms. The spirit of these forms was dead,^ and 
so all institutions, however carefully maintained, were thenceforth destitute 
of all meaning and weight Real importance centred in the wholly personal 
power exercised by the Cxsar, or by anybody else capable of exercising it in his 
place. It is the readm of a form-fulfilled world into primitivism, into the 
cosmic-historylcss. Biological stretches of time once more take the place 
vacated by historical periods.^ 

At the beginning, where the Civilization is developing to full bloom (to- 
day), there stands the miracle of 4 :he Cosmopolis, the great pctrifact, a symbol of 
the formless — vast, splendid, spreading in insolence. It draws within itself 
the being-streams of the now impotent countryside, human masses that arc 
wafted as dunes from one to another or flow like loose sand into the chinks 
of the stone. Here money and intellect celebrate their greatest and their last 
triumphs. It is the most artificial, the cleverest phenomenon manifested in 
the light-world of human eyes — uncanny, “too good to be true,” standing 
already almost beyond the possibilities of cosmic formation. 

Presently, however, the idca-lcss facts come forward again^ naked and 
gigantic. The eternal-cosmic pulse has finally overcome the intellectual 
tensions of a few centuries. In the form of democracy, money has won. There 
has been a period in which politics were almost its preserve. But as soon as 
it has destroyed the old orders of the Culture, the chaos gives forth a new and 

^ Cxsar recognised this clearly me f'm ptthheam^ apptUationem mode sme eerpm ac spisst*' 

(Suetonius, Casar^ yy). 

* Sec p 48 
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overpowering factor that penetrates to the vcr7 cicmentals of Becoming — 
the Cassar-men. Before them the money collapses. Th Impend Age, in every 
Culture dike, signifies the end of the politics of mtnd and money The powers of the 
blood, unbroken bodily«forces, resume their ancient lordship "Race” springs 
forth, pure and irresistible — the strongest win and the residue is their spoil 
They seize the management of the world, and the realm of books and problems 
petrifies or vanishes from memory From now on, new destinies in the style 
of the pre-CuIturc time are possible afresh, and visible to the consciousness 
without cloaks of causality. Theie is no inw^ard difference mote between the 
lives of Septimms Severus and Gallienus and those of Alatic and Odoacer, 
Rameses, Trajan, Wu-ti belong together m a uniform up-and-down of history- 
less time-stretches ^ « 

Once the Imperial Age has arrived, there are no more political problems. 
People manage with the situation as it is and the powers that be In the period 
of Contending States, torrents of blood had reddened the pavements of all 
world-cities, so that the great truths of Democracy might be turned into 
actualities, and for the winning of rights without which life seemed not worth 
the living. Now these rights are won, but the grandchildren cannot be moved, 
even by punishment, to make use of them, A hundred years more, and even the 
historians will no longer understand the old controversies Already by Cassar's 
time reputable people had almost ceased to take part in the elections ^ It 
embittered the life of the great Tiberius that the most capable men of his time 
held aloof from politics, and Nero could not even by threats compel the Equites 
to come to Rome in order to exercise their rights. This is the end of the great 
politics The conflict of intelligences that had served as substitute for war 
must give place to war itself in its most primitive form 

It IS, therefore, a complete misunderstanding of the meaning of the period to 
presume, as Mommsen did,^ a deep design of subdivision m the “dyarchy” 
fashioned by Augustus, with its partition of powers between Pnneeps and 
Senate. A century earlier this constitution would have been a real thing, but 
that would in itself suffice to make it impossible for such an idea to have entered 
the heads of the present force-men Now it meant nothing but the attempt of 
a weak personality to deceive itself as to inexorable facts by mantling them in 
empty forms. Caesar saw things as they were and was guided in the exercise 
of his rulership by definite and unsentimental practical considerations The 
legislation of his last months was concerned wholly with transitional provi- 

^ Sec p. 48. r 

* Ciccro, m his Ptff Sesm^ draws attention to the fact that five people for each tribe attended 
plebiscites, and these really belonged to tribes other than that which they were representing Bat 
these five were present only m order to have themselves bought by the possessors of the real power 
Yet it was hardly fifty years since the Italians had died in masses for this franchise. 

* And, strangely, Ed Meyer also, in his masterpiece Casars Monarchu, the one work of statesman- 
like quality yet written about this epoch — and previously in his essay on Augustus (Kle$m Scbrtffmy 
pp. 441, cc seq) 
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sions, none of which were intended to be permanent This precisely is what has 
generally been overlooked He was far too deep a judge of things to anticipate 
development or to settle its definitive forms at this moment, with the Parthian 
War impending. But Augustus, like Pompey before Qim, was not the master 
of his following, but thoioughly dependent upon it and its views of things. 
The form of the Prmcipate was not at ail his discovery, but the doctrinaire 
execution of an obsolete party-ideal that Cicero — another weakling — had 
formulated ^ When, on the 13th January xy, Augustus gave back the state- 
power to the Senate and People*' of Rome — a scene all the more meaningless 
because of its sincerity — he kept the Tribunate for himself In fact, this was 
the one element of the polity that could manifest itself in actuali ty. The Tribune 
was the legitimate successor of the Tyrant,^ and as long ago as izz b c Cams 
Gracchus had put into the title a connotation limited no longer by the legal 
bounds of the office, but only by the personal talents of the incumbent. From 
him It IS a direct line through Manus and Csesar to the young Nero, who set 
himself to defeat the political purposes of his mother Agrippina. The Prmceps,^ 
on the ocher hand, was thenceforth only a costume, a rank — very likely a 
fact in society, certainly not a fact in politics And this, precisely, was the 
conception invested with light and glamour by the theory of Cicero, and 
already — and by him of all people — associated with the Divus-idea.'* The 
“co-operation*' of the Senate and People, on the contrary, was an antiquated 
ceremonial, with about as much life in it as the rites of the Fratres Arvales — 
also restored by Augustus The great parties of the Gracchan age had long 
become retinues — Caesarians and Pompeians — and finally there only remained 
on the one side the formless omnipotence, the plain brutal “fact,” the Csssar — 
or whoever managed to get the Cxsar under his influence — and on the other 
side the handful of narrow ideologues who concealed dissatisfaction under 
philosophy and thenceforward sought to advance their ideals by conspiracy. 
What these Stoics were in Rome, the Confucians were in China — and, seen 
thus, the episode of the “ Burning of the Books, * * decreed by the Chinese Augus- 
tus in XII, begins to be intelligible through the reproach of immense vandalism 
that the minds of later literates fastened upon it But, after all, these Stoic 
enthusiasts for an ideal that had become impossible had killed Cassar* ® to the 

^ Ve He Fuhhca, 54 b.c , a monograph intended for Pompey ^ 

“Seep 39 S 

^ Sec p 409 

* In Sommum SetptontSy VI, he is a god who so rules the State quam hunc tnundum $llt prxnceps 
detts, 

® It was With every |ustification that, in the presence of the corpse, Brutus called out the name 
of Ciccro, while Antony, on his side, denounced him as the intellectual author of the deed But 
this **h*ecdom" meant nothing but the oligarchy of a few families, for the masses had long ago 
become tired of tfacir rights Nor is it m the least surprising that Money was behind Intellect 
in the murder, for the great fortunes of Rome saw in Cxsarism the beginning of the end of their 
power. 
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Divus-cult they opposed a Cato- and Bmms-cait, the philosophers in the Sen- 
ate (*which by then was only a noble club) never wearied of lamenting the 
downfall of “freedom” and fomenting conspiracies such as Piso*s in 65, Had 
this been the state of things at Nero’s death, it would have been Sulla over 
again; and that is why Nero put to death the Stoic Thrasea P^tus, why Ves- 
pasian executed Helvidms Priscus, and why copies of the history of Crcmutius 
Cordus, which lauded Bmtus as the last of the Romans, were collected and burnt 
in Rome. These were acts of defensive State necessity blind ideology 

acts such as those we know of Cromwell and Robespierre — and it was m 
exactly the same position that the Chinese Carsars found themselves m-h-vu the 
school of Confucius, which had formerly worked out their ideal of a state- 
constitution and now had no notnon of enduring the actuality. This great 
Burning of the Books was nothing but the destruction of one part of the politico- 
philosophical literature and the abolition of propaganda and secret organiza- 
tions.^ This defensive lasted in both Impcria for a century, and then even 
reminiscences of party-political passions faded out and the two philosophies 
became the ruling world-outlook of the Imperial age in its maturity ^ But the 
wotid was now the theatre of tragic family-kstorm into which state-histories 
were dissolved, the Julian-Claudun house destroyed Roman history, and the 
house of Shi-hwang-ti (even from xo6 b c ) destroyed Chinese, and we darkly dis- 
cern something of the same kind m the destinies of the Egyptian Queen 
Hatshepsut and her brothers (1501-1447). It is the last step to the definitive. 
With world-peace — tk peace oj high pdkus — the “sword side” ® of being 
retreats and the “spindle side” rules again, henceforth there arc only private 
histories, private destinies, private ambitions, from top to bottom, from the 
miserable troubles of fellaheen to the dreary feuds of Csesars for the private 
possession of the world. The wars of the age of world-peace are private wars, 
more fearfiil than any State wars because they arc formless. 

For world-peace — which has often existed m fact — involves the private 
renunciation of war on the part of the immense majority, but along with this 
it involves an unavowed readiness to submit to being the booty of others who 
do not renounce it. It begins with the State-destroying wish for universal 
reconciliation, and it ends in nobody’s moving a finger so long as misfortune 
only touches his neighbour. Already under Marcus Autciius each city and 
each land-patch was thinking of itself, and the activities of the ruler were his 

^ Taoism, oa the other hacd, was sapported, as preaching the entire renunciation of pohtics. 
Said Shakespeare’s Cscsar: 

“Let me have men alx)ut me that arc fat, 

SIcek-hcaded men and such as sleep o'nights.'* 

* Tacitus, even, failed to understand He hated these first Caesars, because they defended them- 
selves by every imaginable means against a stealthy opposition — in hu am circles — an opposition 
chat from Trajan’s time no longer existed. (Yet a little longer, and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
could himidf be a Stoic. TrO 

• F. 3x5^. 
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private affair as other men's were theirj? The remoter peoples were as mdiffer- 
ent to him and his troops and his aims as they were to the projects of Germanic 
war-bands On this spntual premiss a second Vikingism develops. The 
state of being “in form*' passes from nations to bands ^nd retinues of adventur- 
ers, self-styled Caesars, seceding generals, barbarian kings, and what not 
m whose eyes the population becomes in the end merely a part of the landscape 
There is a deep relation between the heroes of the Mycen^an primitive age and 
the soldier-emperors of Rome, and between, say, Menes and Ramescs 11 . In our 
Germanic world the spirits of Alaric and Theodoric will come again — there 
is a first hint of them in Cecil Rhodes — and the alien executioners of the 
Russian preface, from Jeoghiz IChan to Trotski (with the episode of Petrine 
Tsarism between them) are, when all is said "knd done, very little different from 
most of the pretenders of the Latm-Amcrican republics, whose private struggles 
have long since put an end to the form-nch age of the Spanish Baroque. 

With the formed state, high history also lays itself down weary to sleep. 
Man becomes a plant agam, adhering to the soil, dumb and enduring The 
timeless village and the “cternar’ peasant ^ reappear, begetting children and 
burying seed m Mother Earth ~ a busy, not inadequate swarm, over which 
the tempest of soldicr-emperors passingly blows In the midst of the land lie 
the old world-cities, empty receptacles of an extinguished soul, in which a 
historylcss mankind slowly nests itself Men live from hand to mouth, with 
petty thrifts and petty fortunes, and enduie Masses arc trampled on in the 
conflicts of the conquerors who contend for the power and the spoil of this 
world, but the survivors fill up the gaps with a primitive fertility and suffer on* 
And while m high places there is eternal altcrnancc of victory and defeat, those 
m the depths pray, pray with that mighty piety of the Second Religiousness that 
has overcome all doubts for ever’*^ There, in the souls, world-peace, the peace 
of God, the bliss of grey-haired monks and hermits, is become actual — and 
there alone It has awakened that depth in the endurance of suffering which 
the historical man m the thousand years of his development has never known 
Only with the end of grand History docs holy, still Being reappear It is a 
drama noble in its aimlessness, noble and aimless as the course of the stars, the 
rotation of the earth, and alternance of land and sea, of ice and virgin forest 

upon Its face. We may marvel at it or we may lament it — but it is there 

» 

^ Pp 89 and 349. 

^ P. 310 
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THE STATE 
(C) 

PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS 
I 

To Politics as an idea we have given more thought than has been good for us, 
since, correspondingly, we have understood all the less about the observation of 
Politics as a reality The great statesmen are accustomed to act immediately 
and on the basis of a sure flair for facts This is so self-evident, to them, that it 
simply never enters their heads to reflect upon the basic general principles of 
their action — supposing indeed that such exist. In all ages they have known 
f what they had to do, and any theory of this knowledge has been foreign to 
both their capacities and their tastes. But the professional thinkers who have 
turned their attention to the fmts accomphs of men have been so remote, in- 
wardly, from these actions that they have just spun for themselves a web of 
abstractions — for preference, abstraction-myths like justice, virtue, freedom — 
and then applied them as criteria to past and, especially, future historical 
happening. Thus in the end they have forgotten that concepts are only con- 
cepts, and brought themselves to the conclusion that there is a political science 
whereby wc can form the course of the world according to an ideal recipe. 
As nothing of the kind has ever or anywhere happened, political doing has 
come to be considered as so trivial in comparison with abstract thinking that 
they debate m their books whether there is a “genius of action*' at all. 

Here, on the contrary, the attempt will be made to give, instead of an ideo- 
logical system, a physiognomy of politics as it has actually been practised in the 
course of general history, and not as it might or ought to have been practised. 
The problem was, and is, to penetrate to the final meaning of great events, to 
“see*' them, to feel and to transcribe the symbolically important in them. 
The projects of world-improvers and the actuality of History have nothing 
to do With one another.^ 

The being-streams of Jhiumanity arc called History when we regard them as 
movement, and family, estate, people, nation, when wc regard them as the 

^ “Empires perish, but a good verse stands,’* said W von Humboldt on the held of Waterloo. 
But* all the same, the personality of Napoleon preformed the history of the ne\t century. Good 
verses^ — he should have questioned a peasant by the way-sidc. They “stand” — for literary teach- 
ing Plato IS eternal — for philologists. But Napoleon inwardly rules all of iw* our states and 
our armies, our public opinion, the whole of our political outlook, and the more effectually the less 
wc arc conscious of it 
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object moved ^ Politics is the way m which this fluent Being maintains itself, 
grows, triumphs over other life-streams All Itvtng ts phtics, in every trait of 
instinct, in the inmost marrow ^ That which we nowadays like to call life- 
energy (vitality), the in us that at all costs strives forward and upward, 
the blind cosmic drive to validity and power that at the same time remains 
plantwise and racewise, bound up with the earth, the "homc*'4and, the 
directedness, the need to actualize — it is this that appears in every higher 
mankind, as its political life, seeking naturally and inevitably the great 
decisions that determine whether it shall be, or shall suffer, a Destiny. For it 
grows or If dus out; there is no third possibility. 

For this reason the nobility, as expression of a strong race-quality, is the 
truly political Order, and training* and not shaping is the truly political sort of 
education Every great politician, a centre of forces in the stream of happening, 
has something of the noble in his feeling of self-vocation and inward obliga- 
tion. On the other hand, all that is microcosmic and “intellect'’ is unpolitical, 
and so there is a something of pricstlmess in all program-politics and ideology 
The best diplomats are the children; in their play, or when they want some- 
thing, a cosmic “it" that is bound up in the individual being breaks out im- 
mediately and with the sure tread of the sleep-walker. They do not learn, but 
unlearn, this art of early years as they grow older — hence the rarity in the 
world of adults of the Statesman. 

It IS only in and between these being-streams that fill the field of the high 
Culture that high policy exists They are only possible, therefore, m the plural 
A people ts, really, only in relation to peoples ® But the natural, “race," rela 
tion between them is for that very reason a relation of war — this is a fact thai 
no truths avail to alter War is the primary politics of everything that lives, anc 
so much so that in the deeps battle and life are one, and being and will-to-batt^ 
expire together. Old Germanic words for this, like '^orrusta^' and **orlog,* 
mean seriousness and destiny m contrast to jest and play — and the contrast i 
one of intensity, not of qualitative difference. And even though all higl 
politics tries to be a substitution of more intellectual weapons for the sword anc 
though It IS the ambition of the statesman at the culminations of all the Culture 
to feel able to dispense with war, yet the primary relationship between diplo 
macy and the war-art endures. The character of battle is common to both 
and the tactics and stratagems, and the necessity of material forces in th 
background to give weight to the operations. The aim, too, remains the sam 
— namely, the growth of one’s own lifc-unit (class or'^nation) at the cost of th 
other’s And every attempt to eliminate the “race" element only leads to it 
transfer to other ground, instead of the conflict of states wc have that c 

1 P. 36^ 

® P 116 md 339, 

® P 363 
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parties, or that of areas, or (if there also the will to growth is extinct) that of 
the adventurers’ retinues, to whose doings the rest of the population unresist' 
ingiy adjusts itself 

In every war between life-powers the question at is^c is which is to govern 
the whole. It IS always a life, never a system, law, or program that gives the 
beat in the stream of happening ^ To be the centre of action and effective focus 
of a multitude,^ to make the inward form of one’s own personality into that 
of whole peoples and periods, to be history’s commanding officer, with the 
aim of bringing one’s own people or family or purposes to the top of events — 
that IS the scarce-conscious but irresistible impulse in every individual being 
that has a historical vocation in it There is only personal history, and con- 
sequently only personal politics. The struggle of, not principles but men, not 
ideals but race-qualities, for executive power is the alpha and omega Even 
revolutions are no exception, for the “sovereignty of the people” only ex- 
presses the fact that the ruling power has assumed the title of people’s leader 
instead of that of king The method of governing is scarcely altered thereby, 
and the position of the governed not at all. And even world-peace, in every 
case where it has existed, has been nothing but the slavery of an entire humanity 
under the regimen imposed by a few strong natures determined to rule. 

The conception of executive power implies that the lifc-unit — even m the 
case of the animals — is subdivided into subjects and objects of government. 
This IS so self-evident that no mass-unit has ever for a moment, even in the 
severest crises (such as 1789), lost the sense of this inner structure of itself 
Only the incumbent vanishes, not the office, and if a people does actually, m 
the tide of events, lose all leadership and float on haphazard, it only means that 
control has passed to outside hands, that it has become m its entirety the mere 
object 

Politically gifted peoples do not exist. Those which are supposed to be 
so are simply peoples that are firmly in the hands of a ruling minority and in 
consequence feel themselves to be in good form The English as a people are 
just as unthinking, narrow, and unpractical m political matters as any other 
nation, but they possess — for all their liking for public debate — a tradition of 
confidence The difference is simply that the Englishman is the object of a 
regimen of very old and successful habits, in which he acquiesces because ex- 
perience has shown him their advantage From an acquiescence that has the 
outward appearance of agreement, it is only one step to the conviction that this 
government depends upoh his will, although paradoxically it is the government 
that, for technical reasons of its own, unceasingly hammers the notion into 
his head. The ruling class in England has developed its aims and methods 

^ Tins IS what is expressed 10 the English proverb “Men, not measures/* which is the very 
key to the secrets of all political achievement 

2 Pp 18 and 364. 
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quite independently of the " people, ' ' aifd it works with and within an unwritten 
constitution of which the refinements ~ which have arisen from practice and 
are wholly innocent of theory — are to the uninitiated as opaque as they arc 
unintelligible But thE courage of a "roop depends on its confidence in the 
readership, and confidence means involuntary abstention from criticism It i$ 
the officer who makes cowards into heroes, or heroes into cowards, and this 
holds good equally for armies, peoples, classes, and parties. Political taUnt ma 
people IS nothing but confidence m its leading. But that confidence has to be 
acquired, it will ripen only m its own good time, and success will stabilize it 
and make it into a tradition What appears as a lack of the feeling of certainty 
in the ruled is really lack of leadership-talcnt in the ruling classes, which 
generates that sort of unmstinctive and meddlesome criticism which by its 
very existence shows that a people has got “out of condition *’ 

II 

How IS politics done? The born statesman is above ail a valuer — a valuer of 
men, situations, and things. He has the “eye** which unhesitatingly and 
inflexibly embraces the round of possibilities The judge of horses takes m an 
animal with one glance and knows what prospects it will have in a race. To 
do the correct thing without “knowing*’ it, to have the hands that imper- 
ceptibly tighten or case the bit — his talent is the very opposite to that of the 
man of theory. The secret pulse of all being is one and the same in him and m 
the things of history They sense one another, they exist for one another. 
The fact-man is immune from the risk of practising sentimental or pro- 
gram politics. He docs not believe m the big words Pilate’s question is 
constantly on his lips — truths^ The born statesman stands beyond true and 
false. He does not confuse the logic of events with the logic of systems. 
“Truths” or “errors” — which here amount to the same ~~ only concern him 
as intellectual currents, and in respect of workings He surveys their potency, 
durability, and direction, and duly books them in his calculations for the 
destiny of the power that he directs. He has convictions, certainly, that are 
dear to him, but he has them as a private person, no real politician ever felt 
himself tied to them when in action. “The doer is always conscienceless, no 
one has a conscience except the spectator,” said Goethe, and it is equally true 
of Sulla and Robespierre as it is of Bismarck and Pitt The great Popes and the 
English party-leaders, so long as they had still to strive for the mastery oi 
things, acted on the same principles as the conquerors and upstarts of all ages. 
Take the dealings of Innocent III, who very nearly succeeded in creating a 
world-dominion of the Church, and deduce therefrom the catechism of success; 
It Will be found to be in the extremes^ contradiction with all religious moral. 
Yet without It there could have been no bearable existence for any Church, not 
to mention English Colonics, American fortunes, victorious revolutions, of, 
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for that matter, states or parties or peoples m general. It is hfe^ not the in- 
dividual, that IS conscienceless. 

The essential, therefore, is to understand the time far winch one is born. 
He who does not sense and understand its most secret forces, who does not feel 
in himself something cognate that drives him forward on a path neither*hedged 
nor defined by concepts, who believes m the surface, public opinion, large 
phrases and ideals of the day — he is not of the stature for its events. He is 
in their power, not they in his. Look not back to the past for measuring-rods ^ 
Still less sideways for some system or other ^ There are times, like our own 
present and the Gracchan age, in which there are two most deadly kinds of 
idealism, the reactionary and the democratic The one believes in the reversi- 
bility of history, the other m a teleology of history But it makes no difference 
to the inevitable failure with which both burden a nation over whose destiny 
they have power, whether it is to a memory or to a concept that they sacrifice it 
The genuine statesman is incarnate history, its directcdness expressed as indi- 
vidual will and Its organic logic as character. 

But the true statesman must also be, in a large sense of the word, an edu- 
cator — not the representative of a moral or a doctrine, but an exemplar m 
doing.^ It is a patent fact that a religion has never yet altered the style of an 
existence It penetrated the waking-consciousness, the mtelUctual man, it 
threw new light on another world, it created an immense happiness by way of 
humanity, resignation, and patience unto death, hut over the forces of life it 
possessed no power. In the sphere of the living only the great personality — 
the ''it,** the race, the cosmic force bound up in that personality — has been 
creative Cnot shaping, but breeding and training) and has effectively modified 
the type of entire classes and peoples. It is not " the** truth or “ the** good or 
"the** upright, but "the** Roman or *' the** Puritan or " the*' Prussian that is a 
fact. The sum of honour and duty, discipline, resolution, is a thing not learned 
from books, but awakened in the stream of being by a living exemplar, and that 
is why Frederick William I was one of those educators, great for all time, 
whose personal race-forming conduct does not vanish m the course of the 
generations. The genuine statesman is distinguished from the "mere poli- 
tician’* — the player who plays for the pleasure of the game, the amvtste 
on the heights of history, the seeker after wealth and rank — as also from the 
schoolmaster of an ideal, by the fact that he dares to demand sacmfices — and 
obtains them, because his feeling that he is necessary to the time and the nation 
is shared by thousands, Itransforms them to the core, and renders them capable 
of deeds to which otherwise they could never have risen 

^ See p 341 

^ The same, too, holds good of the Churches^ which arc different in kind from the Religion — 
namely, elements of the world of facts and, therefore, political and cot religious m the type oi chtir 
leadership. It was not the Christian evangel, but the Christian martyr, who conquered the world, 
and that which gave him his scrcogth was not the doemne, but the example, of the Man on the 
Cross 
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Highest of all, however, is not action, but the abtltty to command It is this 
that takes the individual up out of himself and makes him the centre of a world 
of action There is one kind of commanding that makes obedience a proud, free, 
and noble habit That <kmd Napoleon, for example, did mt possess A residue 
of subaftern outlook in him prevented him from training men to be men and not 
bureau-personnel, and led him to govern through edicts instead of through 
personalities, as he did not understand this subtlest tact of command and, there- 
fore, was obliged to do everything really decisive himself, he slowly collapsed 
from inability to reconcile the demands of his position with the limit of human 
capabilities But one who, like Cassar or Frederick the Great, possesses this last 
and highest gift of complete humanity feels — on a battle-evening when 
operations are sweeping to the willed conclusion, and the victory is turning 
out to be conclusive of the campaign; or when the last signature is written that 
rounds off a historical epoch — a wondrous sense of power that the man of 
truths can never know There are moments — and they indicate the maxima 
of cosmic flowings — when the individual feels himself to be identical with 
Destmy, the centre of the world, and his own personality seems to him almost 
as a covering in which the history of the future is about to clothe itself. 

The first problem is to make oneself somebody, the second — less obvious, 
but harder and greater in its ultimate effects — to create a tradmon^ to bring on 
others so that one’s work may be continued with one’s own pulse and spirit, 
to release a current of like activity that does not need the original leader to 
maintain it in form. And here the statesman rises to something that in the 
Classical world would doubtless have been called divinity He becomes the 
creator of a new life, the spmt-^ncestor of a young race He himself, as a unit, 
vanishes from the stream after a few years But a minority called into being by 
him takes up his course and maintains it indefinitely This cosmic something, 
this soul of a ruling stratum, an individual can generate and leave as a heritage, 
and throughout history it is this that has produced the durable effects The 
great statesman is rare Whether he comes, or wins through, too soon or too 
late, incident determines Great individuals often destroy more than they have 
built up — by the gap that their death makes in the flow of happening. But 
fbe creation of tradition means the elimination of the incident. A tradition breeds a 
high average, with which the future can reckon — no Cassar, but a Senate, no 
Napoleon, but an incomparable officer-corps. A strong tradition attracts 
talents from all quarters, and out of small gifts produces great results. The 
schools of painting of Italy and Holland arc proof of this, no less than the 
Prussian army and the diplomacy of the Roman Curia. It was the great flaw in 
Bismarck, as compared with Frederick William I, that he could achieve, but 
could not form a tradition; that he did- not parallel Moltkc’s officer-corps by a 
corresponding race of politicians who would identify themselves in feeling 
With his State and its new tasks, would constantly take up good men from below 
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and so provide for the contmuance of •the Bismarckian action-pulse for ever. 
If this creation of a tradition does not come off, then instead of a homogeneous 
ruling stratum we have a congeries of heads that are helpless when confronted 
by the unforeseen If it does, we have a Sovereign Peoph in the one sense of the 
phrase that is worthy of a people and possible m the world of fact — a" highly 
trained, self-replenishing minority with sure and slowly ripened traditions, 
which attracts every talent into the charmed circle and uses it, to the full, and 
ipso facto keeps itself in harmony with the remainder of the nation that it rules. 
Such a minority slowly develops into a true "breed/' even when it had begun 
merely as a party, and the sureness of its decisions comes to be that of blood, 
not of reason But this means that what happens m it happens "of itself” and 
does not need the Genius. Great politics, so^o put it, takes the place of the great 
politician. 

What, then, is politics? It is the art of the possible — an old saying, and 
almost an alLinclusivc saying The gardener can obtain a plant from the seed, 
or he can improve its stock He can bring to bloom, or let languish, the dis- 
positions hidden in it, its growths and colour, its flower and fruit. On his 
eye for possibilities — and, therefore, necessities — depends its fulfilment, its 
strength, its whole Destiny. But the basic form and direction of its being, the 
stages and tempo and direction thereof, are not in his power It must accomplish 
them or it decays, and the same is true of the immense plant that we call a 
"Culture” and the being-streams of human families that are bound up in its 
form-world. The great statesman is the gardener of a people. 

Every doer is born in a time and for a time, and thereby the ambit of his 
attainable achievement is fixed For his grandfather, for his grandson, the 
data, and therefore the task and the object, are not the same The circle is 
further narrowed by the limits of his personality, the properties of his people, 
the situation, and the men with whom he has to work. It is the hall-mark of 
the high politician that he is rarely caught out m a misappreciation of this 
limit, and equally rarely overlooks anything realisable within it With this — 
one cannot too often repeat, especially to Germans — goes a sure discrimination 
between what "ought” to be and what wtll be. The basic forms of the state 
and of political life, the direction and the degree of their evolution, arc given 
values unalterably dependent on the given time They are the track of political 
success and not its goal. On the other hand the worshippers of poUtical ideals 
create out of nothing Their intellectual freedom is astounding, but their castles 
of the mind, built of ai^ concepts like wisdom and righteousness, liberty and 
equality, are in the end all the same, they arc built from the top storey down- 
wards. The master of fact, for his part, is content to direct imperceptibly that 
which he secs and accepts as plain reality. This docs not seem very much, yet it 
is the very starting-point of freedom, in a grand sense of the word. The knack 
lies in the little things, the last careful touch of the helm, the fine sensing of the 
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most delicate oscillations of collcctivcr and individual souls The art of the 
statesman consists not only in a clear idea of the mam lines drawn undcviably 
before him, but also m the sure handling of the single occurrences and the single 
persons, encountered alang those lines, which can turn an impending disaster 
into a decisive success The secret of ail victory lies in the organization of the 
non-obvious. An adept in the game can, like Talleyrand, go to Vienna as 
ambassador of the vanquished party and make himself master of the victor. 
At the Lucca meeting, Caesar, whose position was wellnigh desperate, not only 
made Pompcy*s power serviceable to his own ends, but undermined it at the 
same time, and without his opponent’s becoming aware of the fact But the 
domain of the possible has dangerous edges, and if the finished tact of the great 
Baroque diplomatists almost alwvays managed to keep clear, it is the very 
privilege of the ideologues to be always stumbling over it There have been 
turns in history in which the staccscraftman has let himself drift with the 
current awhile, in order not to lose the leadership. Every situation has its 
clastic limit, and m the estimation of that limit not the smdllcst error is per- 
missible A revolution that reaches explosion-point is always a proof of lack 
of the political pulse in the governors and in their opponents 

Further, the necessary must be done opportunely — namely, while it is a 
present wherewith the governing power can buy confidence in itself, whereas 
if It has to be conceded as a sacrifice, it discloses a weakness and excites con- 
tempt. Political forms arc living forms whose changes inexorably follow a 
definite direction, and to attempt to prevent this course or to divert it towards 
some ideal is to confess oneself “out of condition ” The Roman nobility 
possessed this congruence of pulse, the Spartan did not In the period of mount- 
ing democracy we find again and again (as in France before 1789 and Germany 
before 1918) the arrival of a fatal moment when it is too late for the necessary 
reform to be given as a free gift, thm that which should be refused with the 
sternest energy is given as a sacrifice y and so becomes the sign of dissolution. But 
those who fail to detect the first necessity in good time will all the more cer- 
tainly fail to misunderstand the second situation. Even a journey to Canossa 
can be made too soon or too late — the timing may settle the future of whole 
peoples, whether they shall be Destiny for others, or themselves the objects of 
another’s Destiny. But the declining democracy also repeats the same error of 
trying to held what was the ideal of yesterday. This is the danger of our 
twentieth century. On the path towards Cxsarism there is ever a Cato to be 
found. 

The influence that a statesman — even one in an exceptionally strong po- 
sition — possesses over the methods of politics is very small, and it is one of the 
characteristics of the high-grade statesman that he docs not deceive himself on 
this matter. His task is to work in and with the historical form that he finds 
in existence, it is only the theorist who enthusiastically searches for more 
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ideal forms. But to be politically “in form'* means necessarily, $,mongst other 
things, an unconditional command of the most modem means. There is no choice 
about It. The means and methods are premisses pertaining to the time and be- 
long to the inner form of the time — and one who grasps at the inapposite, who 
permits his taste or his feelings to overpower the pulse in him, loses at 6ncc hi« 
grip of realities The danger of an aristocracy is that of being conservative in 
Its means, the danger of a democracy is the confusion of formula and form 
The means of the present are, and will be for many years, parliamentary — 
elections and the press He may think what he pleases about them, he may 
respect them or despise them, but he must command them, Bach and Mozart 
commanded the musical means of their times. This is the hall-mark of mastery 
in any and every field, and statecraft is no exception Now, the publicly 
visible outer form thereof is not the essential but merely the disguise, and con- 
sequently It may be altered, rationalized, and brought down to constitutional 
texts — without Its actualities being necessarily affected m the slightest — 
and hence the ambitions of all revolutionaries expend themselves in playing 
the game of rights, principles, and franchises on the surface of history. But the 
statesman knows that the extension of a franchise is quite unimportant m 
comparison with the technique — Athenian or Roman, Jacobin or American or 
present-day German — of operating the votes. How the English constitution 
reads is a matter of small import compared with the fact that it is managed by a 
small stratum of high families, so that an Edward VII is simply a minister of his 
Ministry And as for the modern Press, the sentimentalist may beam with 
contentment when it is constitutionally “free*' — but the realist merely asks 
at whose disposal it is. 

Politics, lastly, is the form in which is accomplished the history of a nation 
within a plurality of nations. The great art is to maintain one’s own nation 
inwardly “in form” for events outside, this is the natural relation of home 
and foreign politics, holding not only for Peoples and States and Estates, but 
for living units of every kind, down to the simplest animal swarms and down 
into the individual bodies. And, as between the two, the first exists exclusively 
for the second and not vice versa The true democrat is accustomed to treat home 
politics as an end m itself, the rank and file of diplomats think solely of foreign 
affairs, but just because of this the individual successes of either “cut no ice ” 
No doubt, the political master exhibits his powers most obviously m the tactics 
of home reform, in his economic and social activities, in his cleverness in 
maintaining the public form of the whole, the “rights and liberties,” both in 
tune with the tastes of the period and at the same time effective, and in the educa- 
tion of the feelings without which it is impossible for a people to be ”in 
condition” — namely, trust, respect for the leading, consciousness of power, con- 
tentment, and (when necessary) enthusiasm. But the value of all this depends 
upon its relation to this basic fact of higher history — that a people is not alone 
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m the world, and that its future will be decided by its force-relationships towards 
other peoples and powers and not by its mere internal ordering. And, since the 
ordinary man is not so long-sighted, it is the ruling minority that must possess 
this quality on behalf o^^the rest, and not unless there is such a minority docs the 
statesman find the instrument wherewith he can carry his purposes into effeetd 

III 

w 

In the early politics of all Cultures the governing powers are pre-established 
and unquestioned* The whole being is strictly in patriarchal and symbolic 
form* The connexions with the mother soil arc so strong, the feudal tie, and 
even its successor the aristocratic state, so self-evident to the life held in their 
spell, that politics in a Homeric* or Gothic age is limited to plain action 
within the cadre of the given forms In so far as these forms change, they do 
so more or less spontaneously, and the idea that it is a task of politics to bring 
about the changes never definitely emerges into anyone's mind, even if a king- 
dom be overthrown or a nobility reduced to subjection There is only class- 
poiitics, Imperial- or Papal- or vassal-politics. Blood and race speak m actions 
undertaken instinctively or half-consciously — even the priest behaves, pa 
politician, as the man of race. The “problems" of the State are not yet awak- 
ened The sovereignty, the primary orders, the entire early form-world, arc 
God-given, and it is on them as premisses, not about them as objects of dispute, 
that the organic minorities fight their battles These minorities we call Factions. 

It is of the essence of the Faction that it is wholly inaccessible to the idea 
that the order of things can be changed to a plan. Its object is to wm for itself 
status, power, or possessions within this order — like all growing things in a 
growing world There are groups in which relationships of houses, honour 
and loyalty, bonds of union of almost mythic inwardness, play a part, and 
from which abstract ideas are totally excluded. Such were the factions of the 
Homeric and Gothic periods, Telemachus and the suitors in Ithaca, the Blues 
and Greens under Justinian, the Guelphs and Ghibeilines, the Houses of Lan- 
caster and York, the Protestants,^ the Huguenots, and even later the motive 
forces of Fronde and First Tyrannis Machiavclli's book rests entirely on this 
spirit. 

The change sets in as soon as, with the great city, the Non-Estate, the 
bourgeoisie^) takes over the leading r6ie ® Now it is the reverse, the political 
fam becomes the object of conflict, the problem Heretofore it was ripened, 

^ It should scarcely need to be emphasized that this is the basic principle, not of an aristocratic 
regime, but of government itself Cleon, Robespierre, Lenin, every gifted mass-leader, has treated 
his office thus Anyone who genuinely felt himself as the delegate of the multitude, instead of as the 
regent of such as do not know what they want, would not remain master of his house for one day 
The only question is whether the great popular leaders apply their powers for their own benefit or for 
that of others, and on that much might be said. 

® Originally m assembly of nineteen princes and free cities ® Sec pp. 355, 39S, ct seq* 
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now it must needs be shaped Politics becomes awake, not merely compre- 
hended, but reduced to comprehensible ideas The powers of intellect and 
money set themselves up against blood and tradition. In place of the organic 
we have the organized, m 'place of the Estate, the Party aA party is not a growth 
of race, but an aggregate of heads, and therefore as superior to thd^ old es- 
tates in intellect as it is poorer in instinct. It is the mortal enemy of naturally 
matured class-ordering, the mere existence of which is m cojjtradiction with 
its essence Consequently, the notion of party is always bound up with the 
unreservedly negative, disruptive, and socially levelling notion of equality 
Noble ideals are no longer recognized, but only vocational interests ^ It is 
the same with the freedom-idea, which is likewise a negative.^ Parties are 
a purely urban phenomenon With the emancipation of the city from the country, 
everywhere (whether we happen to know it evidentially or not) Estate politics 
gives way to party politics — in Egypt at the end of the Middle Kingdom, in 
China with the Contending States, in Baghdad and Byzantium with the Ab- 
bassid period In the capitals of the West the parties form in the parliamentary 
style, in the city-states of the Classical they are forum-parties, and we recognize 
parties of the Magian style in the Mavali and the monks of Theodore of Stu- 
dion * 

But always it is the Non-Estate, the unit of protest against the essence of 
Estate, whose leading minority — ** educated*’ and “well-to-do” — comes 
forward as a party with a program, consisting of aims that are not felt but 
defined, and of the rejection of everything that cannot be rationally grasped 
At bottom, therefore, there ts only one party, that of the bourgeoisie, the liberal, and 
It IS perfectly conscious of its position as such It looks on itself as coextensive 
with “the people.*’ Its opponents (above all, the genuine Estates — namely, 
“squire and parson”) are enemies and traitors to “ the people,” and its opinions 
arc the “voice of the people” — which is inoculated by all the expedients of 
party-political nursing, oratory in the Forum, press in the West, until these 
opinions do fairly represent it 

The prime Estates arc nobility and priesthood. The prime Party is that 
of money and mind, the liberal, the megalopolitan Herein lies the profound 
justification, in all Cultures, of the ideas of Aristocracy and Democracy Aristoc- 
racy despises the mind of the cities, Democracy despises the boor and hates 
the countryside.'* It is the difference between Estate politics and p^rty politics, 

* Hcncc IE IS that on the soil of burgher equality the possession of money immediately takes the 
place of genealogical rank. 

2 Sec p 354 

* Pp. 4Z4, ct seq Compare also Wcllhausen, Dte rdtg -pohi OpposmomparUten tm alien Islam 
C1901). 

* It IS an important factor in the democracy of England and America that m the first the yeomanry 
had died out and in the second has never existed The “farmer” ts spiritually a suburban and in 
practice cairics on his farming as an industry Instead of villages, chcreaieonly ft agiucncs of meg- 
alopolis 
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class-consciousness and party mclmarion, race and intellect, growth and 
construction. Aristocracy m the completed Culture, and Democracy m the 
incipient cosmopolitan Civilization, stand opposed till both arc submerged m 
Caesarism As surely as^the nobility is the Estate (and the Tiers Etat never man- 
ages to*' get Itself into real form in this fashion), so surely the nobility fails 
to feel as a party, though it may organize itself as one 

It has in fact-^no choice but to do so. All modern constitutions repudiate the 
Estates and are built on the Party as self-evidcntly the basic form of politics 
The nineteenth century — correspondingly, therefore, the third century b.c — 
is the heyday of party politics. Its democratic character compels the formation 
counter-parties, and whereas formerly, as late even as the eighteenth century, 
the “ Tiers*’ constituted itself in iimtation of the nobility as an Estate, now there 
arises the defensive figure of the Conservative party, copied from the Liberai,^ 
dominated completely by the latter’s forms, bourgeois-ized without being 
bourgeois, and obliged to fight with rules and methods that liberalism has 
laid down. It has the choice of handling these means better than its adversary - 
or of perishing, but it is of the intimate structure of an Estate that it does not 
understand the situation and challenges the form instead of the foe, and is thus 
involved in that use of extreme methods which we sec dominating the inner 
politics of whole states in the early phases of every Civilization, and delivering 
them helpless into the hands of the enemy. The compulsion that there is upon 
every party to be bourgeois, at any rate in appearance, turns to sheer carica- 
ture when below the bourgeoisie of education and possessions the Residue also 
organizes itself as a party Marxism, for example, is in theory a negation of 
bourgeoisie, but as a party it is in attitude and leadership essentially middle- 
class There is a continuous conflict between its will — which necessarily 
steps outside the bounds of party politics and therefore of constitutionalism 
(both being exclusively liberal phenomena), and can m honesty only be called 
civil war — and the appearances which it feels obliged, in |ustice to itself, 
to keep up. But for Marxism, again, these appearances are indispensable, at 
this particular period, if durable success is to be attained. A noble party in a 
parliament is inwardly just as spurious as a proletarian. Only the bourgeoisie 
is in its natural place there. 

In Rome, from the introduction of the Tribunes, in 471, to the recognition 
of their legislative omnipotence, in the revolution of patricians and 
plebeians had fought their fight essentially as Estates, classes. But thereafter 
these opposite terms possessed hardly more than genealogical significance, 
and there developed instead parties, to which the terms liberal and conservative 

^ And wherev/er, as in Egypt, India, and the West, there exists a opposuian between the 

two primary Estates, there is also a clerical party ;r* the party, so to speak, of the Church as distinct 
from religion and of the priest as distinct from the bclievci. 

® And with Its content of race-strength it has an excellent chance of successfully doing so 

* P. 409 
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respectively may quite reasonably be applied — namely, the Populus,^ supreme 
in the forum, and the nobility, with its fulcrum m the Senate, The latter had 
transformed itself (about 187) from a family council of the old clans into a state 
council of the administrative aristocracy The associations of the Populus 
are with the property-graded Comitia Centuriata and the big-money |'roup ©f 
the Equites, those of the nobility with the yeomanry that was influential in the 
Comitia Tributa. Think on the one hand of the Gracchi and,Manus, and on 
the other of C Flaminms, and a little penetration will disclose the complete 
change in the position of the Consuls and the Tribunes They are no longer the 
chosen trustees of the first and third Estates, with lines of conduct determined 
by that fact, but they represent party, and on occasion change it. There were 
‘Tibcral’* consuls like the Elder Cato and conservative** Tribunes like the 


Octavius who opposed Ti, Gracchus, Both parties put up candidates at elec- 
tions, and used every sort of demagogic operation to get them in — and when 
money had failed to win an election, it got to work afterwards with (increasing) 
success upon the person elected. 

In England Tones and Whigs constituted themselves, from the beginning of 


the nineteenth century, as parties, both becoming in form bourgeois and both 
taking up the liberal program literally, whereby public opinion as usual was 
completely convinced and set at rest ^ This was a master-stroke, delivered at 
the correct moment, and prevented the formation of a party hostile to the 
Estate-principle such as arose in France in 1789. The members of the lower 
House, hitherto emissaries of the ruling stratum, became popular representa- 
tives, but still continued to depend financially upon it The leading remained 
■ in the same hands, and the opposition of the parties, which from 1830 assumed 
the titles of Liberal and Conservative almost as a matter of course, was alw'^ays 
one of pluses and minuses, never of blank alternatives. In these same years 
the literary freedom-movement of ** young Germany** changed into a party- 
movement, and in America under Andrew Jackson the National-Whig and 
Democratic parties organized themselves as opposites, and open recognition 
was given to the principle that elections were a business, and state offices from 
top to bottom the ** spoils of the victors ** 

^ FUh corresponds to the “Tiers” (burghers and yeomen) of the eighteenth century, popuhs to 
the roegaiopohtan masses of the nineteenth The dilTercncc manifested itself in their respective 

attitudes towards the freed slaves, mostly of non-Italian origin These the Plcbs, as an order, sought 

to thrust away into as few tribes as possible, but in the Populus as a party they very sefen came to play 
the decisive rdle 

^ P 411 ® 

® Simukancousfy, too, the Roman Catholic Church quietly changed the basis of its politics 
from a class to a party, and did so with a strategic surecess that cannot be too much admired In the 
eighteenth century it had been, as regards the style of its diplomacy, the alloc^aaon of its oflSccs 
and the spirit of its higher circles, aristocratic through and through Think of the type of the abbe, 
and of the prince-prelates who became mmistcrs’and anibasj.Adois, like the yoim^ Cardinal Rohan, 
f Now, m the true liberal fashion, opinions took the place of origins, working-power that of taste, and 
I the great weapons of democracy — press, elections, money — * were handled with a skill that 

I liberalism proper rarely equalled and never surpassed. 
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But the form of the governing mmor? ty develops steadily from that of the Estate^ 
through that of the Party, towards that of the Individual's following The outward 
sign of the end of Democracy and its transition into C^sarism is not, for 
example, the disappearance of the party of the Tiers fitat, the Liberal, but the 
disappearance of party itself as a form. The sentiments, the popular aim, the 
abstract ideals that characterize all geoume party politics, dissolve and are 
supplanted by private politics, the unchecked 'will-to-power of the race-strong 
few. An Estate has instincts, a party has a program, but a following has a 
master. That was the course of events from Patricians and Plebeians, through 
Optimates and Populares, to Pompeians and Csesanans. The period of real 
party government covers scarcely two centuries, and in out own case is, since 
the World War, well on the decline That the entire mass of the electorate, 
actuated by a common impulse, should send up men who are capable of man- 
aging their affairs — which is the naive assumption in all constitutions — is a 
possibility only in the first rush, and presupposes that not even the rudiments 
of organization by definite groups exists So it was m France m 1789 and in 
1848 An assembly has only to he, and tactical units will form at once within 
it, whose cohesion depends upon the will to mamtam the dominant position 
once won, and which, so far from regarding themselves as the mouthpieces of 
their constituents, set about making all the expedients of agitation amenable 
to their influence and usable for their purposes A tendency that has organized 
itself in the people, has already tpso facto become the tool of the organization, 
and continues steadily along the same path until the organization also becomes 
in turn the tool of the leader. The wiU-tc-power is stronger than any theory 
In the beginning the leading and the apparatus come into existence for the sake 
of the program. Then they are held on to defensively by their incumbents for 
the sake of power and booty — as is already ^universally the case to-day, for 
thousands in every country live on the party and the offices and functions that 
it distributes Lastly the program vanishes from memory, and the organiza- 
tion works for its own sake alone. 

With the elder Scipio or Qumetms Flamininus comradeship on campaign is 
still the implication when we speak of their ** friends/* But the younger Scipio 
went further and his **Cohors Amicorum’* was no doubt the first example of 
an organized following whose activity extended to the law-courts and the 
elections.^ In the same way the old purely patriarchal and aristocratic relation of 
loyalty between patron and client evolved into a community of interest based on 
very material foundations, and even before Caesar thcr^ were written compacts 
between candidates and electors with specific provisions as to payment and 
performances « On the other side, just as in present-day America,^ clubs and 

^ For what follows see M Gel itr ^ Dtt Hohthtat A rom 43, ct seq , A. Rosen- 

berg, IJnttrsMchuTigtn tom Centunenverfatsung po 62., ct scc| 

^ 7 he reputatjon of Tammany Hall m New York is universal, but the relations approximate to 
this condition in all countries ruled by parties The American Caucus, which first distributes the 
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election committees were formed, which so controlled or frightened the mass 
of the electors of their wards as to be able to do election business with the 
great leaders, the prc-Cxs&rs, as one power with another. Far from this being 
the shipwreck of democracy, it is its very meaning andnecessary issue, and the 
lamentations of unworldly idealists over this destruction of their hofes oniy 
show their blind ignorance of the inexorable duality of truths and facts and of 
the intimate linkage of intellect and money , 

Politico-social theory is only one of the bases of party politics, but it is a 
necessary one. The proud series that runs from Rousseau to Marx has its anti- 
type in the line of the Classical Sophists up to Plato and Zeno. In the case of 
China the characteristics of the corresponding doctrines have still to be ex- 
tracted from Confucian and Taoist literatutc, it suffices to name the Socialist 
Moh-ti In the Byzantine and Arabian literature of the Abbasstd period — 
in which radicalism, like everything else, is orthodox-religious in constitution 
— they hold a large place, and they were driving forces in all the crises of the 
ninth century. That they existed in Egypt and in India also is proved by the 
spirit of events in the Hyksos time and in Buddha’s Literary form is not 
essential to them — they arc just as effectively disseminated by word of 
mouth, by sermon and propaganda m sects and associations, which indeed is 
the standard method at the close of the Puritan movements (Islam and Anglo- 
American Christianity amongst them). 

Whether these doctrines are “true” or “false” is — wc must reiterate and 
emphasize — a question without meaning for political history. The refutation 
of, say, Marxism belongs to the realm of academic dissertation and public 
debates, in which everyone is always right and his opponent always wrong 
But whether they are effective — from when, and for how long, the belief that 
actuality can be ameliorated by *a system of concepts is a real force that politics 
must reckon with — that does matter. We of to-day find ourselves in a period 
of boundless confidence in the omnipotence of reason Great general ideas of 
freedom, justice, humanity, progress arc sacrosanct. The great theories are 
gospels. Their power to convince does not rest upon logical premisses, for the 
mass of a party possesses neither the critical energy nor the detachment seriously 
to test them, but upon the sacramental hypostasis m their keywords. At the 
same time, the spell is limited to the populations of the great cities and the 
period of Rationalism as the “educated man’s religion.” ^ On a» peasantry it 
has no hold, and even on the city masses its effect lasts only for a certain time. 
But for that time it hal all the irrcsistibleness of a new revelation. They arc 
converted to it, hang fervently upon the words and the preachers thereof, go to 

offices of State amongst its members and then forces their names upon the mass-clcctoratc, was 
introduced into England by Joseph Chamberlain in his National Liberal Federation, and in 
Germany its advances have been rapid since 1919. 

1 P. 305. 
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xnartyrdom on barricades and battle-field and gallows; their gaze is set upon a 
political and social other-world, and dry sober criticism seems base, impious, 
worthy of death. 

But for this very reason documents like the Contrat Social and the Commmtst 
Mamfesfo arc engines of highest power in the hands of forceful men who have 
come to the top m party life and know how to form and to use the convictions 
of the dominated masses,^ 

The power that these abstract ideals possess, however, scarcely extends m 
time beyond the two centuries that belong to party politics, and their end comes 
not from refutation, but from boredom — which has killed Rousseau long since 
and will shortly kill Marx. Men finally give up, not this or that theory, but 
the belief in theory of any kind and with it the sentimental optimism of an 
eighteenth century that imagined that unvsatisfactory actualities could be 
improved by the application of concepts. When Plato, Aristotle, and their 
contemporaries defined and blended the various kinds of Classical constitution 
so as to obtain a wise and beautiful resultant, all the world listened, and 
Plato himself tried to transform Syracuse m accordance with an ideological 
recipe — and sent the city downhill to its rum.^ It appears to me equally certain 
that It was philosophical experimentation of this kind that put the Chinese 
southern states out of condition and delivered them up to the imperialism of 
Tsin.^ The Jacobin fanatics of liberty and equality delivered France, from the 
Directory onward, into the hands of Army and Bourse for ever, and every 
Socialistic oubreak only blazes new paths for Capitalism But when Cicero 
wrote his De re fublica for Pompey, and Sallust his two comminations for Csesar, 
nobody any longer paid attention. In Tiberius Gracchus we may discover 
perhaps an influence derived from the Stoic enthusiast Blossius, who later 
committed suicide after having similarly brought Aristonicus of Pergamum to 
ruin; ^ but in the first century b c theories had become a threadbare school- 
exercise, and thenceforward power and power alone mattered. 

For us, too — let there be no mistake about it — the age of theory is draw- 
ing to its end. The great systems of Liberalism and Socialism all arose between 
about 1750 and 1850. That of Marx is already half a century old, and it has 
had no successor Inwardly it means, with its materialist view of history, that 
Nationalism has reached its extreme logical conclusion, it is therefore an 
end-term. But, as belief m Rousseau's Rights of Man lost its force from (say) 

^ P. 18, Ct seq 

* For the story of this tragic experiment, see Ed Meyer, Gesch d Mt , 1 987, ct seq 

* Sec p 417. The “pkns of the Coatending States," the Tchun-tsiu~fan-lu, and the biographies 
of Szc-ma-tsten arc full of examples of the fscdagogic in interventions of " wisdom" into the province 
of politics 

^ For this “Sun-state" formed of slaves and day-labourers see Pauiy-Wissowa, Kmhncyd , z, ^61 
Similarly, the revolutionary King Clcomcncs HI of Sparta was likewise under the influence of a Stoic, 
Spharrus. One can understand why “philosophers and rhetors" — Lc., professional politicians, 
fancasucs and subverters — were expelled again and again by the Roman Senate. 
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1848, so belief in Marx lost its force from the World War. When one contrasts 
the devotion unto death that Rousseau’s ideas found in the French Revolution 
with the attitude of the Socialists of 1318, who had to keep up before and in 
their adherents a conviction that they themselves no longer possessed — for 
the sake, not of the idea, but of the power that depended on it — on% discerns 
also the stretches of the road ahead, where what still remains of program is 
doomed to fail by the way as being henceforth a mere handicap in the struggle 
for power. Belief m program was the mark and the glory of our grandfathers 
— m our grandsons it will be a proof of provincialism. In its place is develop- 
ing even now the seed of a new resigned piety, sprung from tortured conscience 
and spiritual hunger, whose task will be to found a new Hither-side that looks 
for secrets instead of steel-bright concepts md in the end will find them in the 
deeps of the “Second Religiousness ^ 

IV 

This IS the one side, the verbal side, of the great fact Democracy. It remains 
now to consider the other, the decisive side, that of race.® Democracy would 
have remained in minds and on paper had there not been amongst its champions 
true master-natures for whom — unconscious though they may be, and often have 
been, of the fact — the people is nothing but an object and the ideal nothing 
but a means. All, even the most irresponsible, methods of demagogy — which 
inwardly is exactly the same as the diplomacy of the ancten regme, but designed 
for application to masses instead of to princes and ambassadors, to wild opinions 
and sentiments and will-outbursts instead of to choice spirits, an orchestra of 
brass instead of old chamber-music — have been worked out by honest but 
practical democrats, and it was from them that the parties of tradition learnt 
them. 

It is characteristic, however, of the course of democracy, that the authors 
of popular constitutions have never had any idea of the actual workings of their 
schemes — neither the authors of the “Servian” Constitution in Rome nor the 
National Assembly in Pans Since these forms of theirs are not, like feudalism, 
the result of growth, but of thought (and based, moreover, not on deep knowl- 
edge of men and things, but on abstract ideas of right and justice), a gulf opens 
between the intellectual side of the laws and — the practical habits that silently 
form under the pressure of them, and cither adapt them to, or fend them off 
from, the rhythm of actual life Only experience has ever taught the lesson, 
and only at the end of the whole development has it been assimilated, that the 
rights of the people and the influence of the people are two different things 
The more nearly universal a franchise is, the less becomes the pojvcr of the elec- 
torate. 
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In the beginning of a democracy the fcid belongs to intellect alone. History 
has nothing nobler and purer to show than the night session of the 4th August 
1789 and the Tennis-Court Oath, or the assembly in the Frankfurt Faulskirchc 
on the i8th May 1848 when men, with power m their very hands, debated 
general truths so long that the forces of actuality were able to rally and thrust 
the dreamers aside. But, meantime, that other democratic quantity lost no 
time in making dts appearance and reminding men of the fact that one can 
make use of constitutional rights only when one has money. ^ That a franchise 
should work even approximately as the idealist supposes it to work presumes 
the absence of any organised leadership operating on the electors (in m interest) 
to the extent that its available money permits As soon as such leadership 
does appear, the vote ceases to possess anything more than the significance of 
a censure applied by the multitude to the individual organisations, over whose 
structure it possesses m the end not the slightest positive influence. So also 
With the ideal thesis of Western constitutions, the fundamental right of the 
mass to choose its own representatives — it remains pure theory, for in actu- 
ality every developed organization recruits itself.^ Finally the feeling emerges 
that the universal franchise contains no clFcctivc rights at all, not even that 
of choosing between parties For the powerful figures that have grown up on 
their soil control, through money, all the intellectual machinery of speech and 
script, and are able, on the one hand, to guide the individuars opinions as they 
please ahve the parties, and, on the other, through their patronage, influence, 
and legislation, to create a firm body of whole-hearted supporters (the “Cau- 
cus”) which excludes the rest and induces in it a vote-apathy which at the last 
It cannot shake off even for the great crises. 

In appearance, there are vast differences between the Western, parliamentary, 
democracy and the democracies of the Egyptian, Chinese, and Arabian Civili- 
zations, to which the idea of a universal popular franchise is wholly alien 
But m reality, for us in this age of ours, the mass is “in form” as an dectorau 
in exactly the same sense as it used to be “in form” as a collectivity of obedi- 
ence — namely, as an object for a subject — as it was “in form” in Baghdad as 
the sects, and m Byzantium in its monks, and elsewhere again as a dominant 
army or a secret society or a “state within a state.” Freedom is, as always, 
purely negattve ^ It consists in the repudiation of tradition, dynasty, Caliphate, 
but the excctttive power passes, at once and undiminishcd, from these institu- 
tions to new forces ~ party leaders, dictators, presidents, prophets, and their 

^ The early democracy, which m our case reaches up to Lincoln, Bismarck, and Gladstone, has 
to learn this by expemnee The later democracy, in our case mature parliamentarism, starts out from 
It, here truths and facts finally separate out in the form of party ideals mid party funds. It is the 
money that gives the real parliamentarian his sci^se of being freed from the dependence which is 
implicit in the naive idea that the elector has of his delegate. 

^ P 452.. 
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adherents — towards which the mukAiudc continues to be unconditionally the 
passive object ^ ‘‘Popular self-determination*’ is a courteous figure of speech 
— in reality, under a universal-inorganic franchise, election has soon ceased to 
possess Its original meaning. The more radical the pdfitical elimination of the 
matured old order of Estates and callings, the more formless and fecicless the 
electoral mass, the more completely is it delivered into the hands of the new 
powers, the party leaders, who dictate their will to the people through all 
the machinery of intellectual compulsion, fence with each other for primacy 
by methods which in the end the multitude can neither perceive nor compre- 
hend, and treat public opinion merely as a weapon to be forged and used for 
blows at each other But this very process, viewed from another angle, is seen 
as an irresistible tendency driving every dehiocracy further and further on the 
road to suicide ^ 

The fundamental rights of a Classical people (demos, populus) extended to 
the holding of the highest state and judicial offices ^ For the exercise of these 
the people was “in form” in its Forum, where the Euclidean point-mass was 
corporeally assembled, and there it was the object of an influencing process in 
the Classical style, namely, by bodily, near, and sensuous means — by a 
rhetoric that worked upon every ear and eye; by devices many of which to us 
would be repellent and almost intolerable, such as rehearsed sob-effects and the 
rending of garments, ^ by shameless flattery of the audience, fantastic lies 
about opponents, by the employment of brilliant phrases and resounding 
cadenzas (of which there came to be a perfect repertory for this place and pur- 
pose) by games and presents; by threats and blows; but, above all, by money 
We have its beginnings in the Athens of 400,® and its appalling culmination 

^ That the mass all the same feels itself as freed is simply another outcome of the profound 
incompatibility between mcgaiopolitao*spmt and mature tradition Its actSf so far from being in- 
dependent, arc in inward relation with its subjection to money-rule 

2 The German Constitution of 191^ — standing by virtue of its date on the verge of the dedtne 
of democracy — most naively admits a dictaturc of the party machines, which have attracted all 
rights into themselves and arc seriously responsible to no one The notorious s> stem of proportional 
election and the Rcichshst [see Ency Brtt , I9^^ Supplement, 11 , 249 — Tr ] secures their sclf-rc- 
cruitmcnt. In place of the “ people’s ” rights, which were axiomatic in the Frankfurt Constitution of 
1848, there IS now only the right of parties, which, harmless as it sounds, really nurses within itself 
a Carsansm of the organizations It must be allowed, however, that in this respect it is the most 
advanced of all the constitutions Its issue is visible already A few quite small alterations and it 
confers unrestricted power upon individitals » 

® And legtslatson^ too, was bound up with an office Even when, as a formality, acceptance or 
rejection by an assembly was requisite, the law in question could be brought m only by an official, 
for example, a Tribune The constitutional demands of the masses, therefore (which in any case 
were mostly instigated by the real power-holders), expressed themselves in the issue of the elections 
to office, as the Gracchao period shows 

^ Even Cjcsar, at fifty years of age, was obliged to play this comedy at the Rubicon for his soldiers 
because they were used to it and expected it whcn«anythiog was asked of them It corresponds to the 
chest-tones of deep conviction ” of our political assemblies 
^ But the Cleon type must obviously have existed also in conccmporaiv Sparta, and in Rome at 
the time of the Consular Tribunes 
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m the Rome of Cassar and Cicero As everTwhcre, the elections, from being 
nominations of class-repiesenutives, have become the battle-ground of party 
candidates, an arena ready for the intervention of money, and, from Zama 
onwards, of ever biggemnd bigger money* “The greater became the wealth 
which was capable of concentration in the hands of individuals, the more 
the fight for political power developed into a question of money/' ^ It is 
unnecessary to s»y more And yet, m a deeper sense, it would be wrong to 
speak of corruption It is not a matter of degeneracy, it is the democratic 
ethos Itself that is foredoomed of necessity to take such forms when it reaches 
maturity* In the reforms of the Censor Appms Claudius (310), who was be- 
yond doubt a true Hellenist and constitutional ideologue of the type of Madame 
Roland's circle, there was certainly no question but chat of the franchise as 
such, and not at all of the arts of gerrymandering — but the effect was simply to 
prepare the way for those arts Not in the scheme as such, but from the first 
applications of it, race-quality emerged, and very rapidly it forced its way to 
complete dominance. And, after all, m a dictatorship of money it is hardly 
fair to describe the employment of money as a sign of decadence. 

The career of office in Rome from the time when its course took form as a 
series of elections, required so large a capital that every politician was the 
debtor of his entire entourage Especially was this so m the case of the xdile- 
ship, m which the incumbent had to outbid his predecessors in the magmficance 
of his public games, in order later to have the votes of the spectators. (Sulla 
failed in his first attempt on the prastorship precisely because he had not pre- 
viously been asdile ) Then again, to flatter the crowd of loafers it was necessary 
to show oneself in the Forum daily with a brilliant following A law forbade 
the maintenance of paid retainers, but the acquisition of persons in high society 
by lending them money, recommending them for official and commercial em- 
ployments, and covering their litigation expenses, in return for their company 
m the Forum and their attendance at the daily levee, was more expensive still. 
Pompey was patrmus to half the world. From the peasant of Picenum to the 
kings of the Orient, he represented and protected them all, and this was his 
political capital which he could stake against the non-intcrcst-bcaring loans of 
Crassus and the “gilding" ^ of every ambitious fellow by the conqueror of 
Gaul. Dinners were offered to the electors of whole wards, ^ or free seats for 
the gladiatorial shows, or even (as in the case of Milo) actual cash, delivered 
at home — out of respect, Cicero says, for traditional morals Election-capital 
rose to American dimensions, sometimes hundreds of millions of sesterces; 
vast as was the stock of cash available m Rome, the elections of 54 locked 
up so much of 1C that the rate of interest rose from four to eight per cent Cx$zt 

^ Gclzer, p 94, aloag with Ed Msjycr’s Casar this book gives the best survey of 

Romau democratic methods 

2 ’ Inatiran, ' to which end Cicero recommended hts friend Trebatius to Csesar 

* "Trthi/fm ad prandmm vocare,"' Cicero, Pro Munna, yi 
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paid out so much as xdile that Crassus had to underwrite him for twenty mil- 
lions before his creditors would allow him to depart to his province, and in 
his candidature for the ofEcc of Pontifex Maximus he so overstrained his credit 
that failure would have ruined him, and his opponem Catulus could seriously 
offer to buy him off But the conquest and exploitation of Gaul — thit also 
undertaking motived by finance — made him the richest man in the world 
In truth, Pharsalus was won there in advance ^ For it wias for pomr that 
Csesar amassed these milliards, like Cecil Rhodes, and not because he delighted 
in wealth like Verres or even like Crassus, who was first and foremost a financier 
and only secondarily a politician Caesar grasped the fact that on the soil of 
a democracy constitutional rights signify nothing without money and every- 
thing with It When Pompey was still dreaming that he could evoke legions 
by stamping on the ground, Cassar had long since condensed the dream to 
reality with his money It must be clearly understood, however, that he 
did not introduce these methods but found them in existence, that he made 
himself master of them but never identified himself with them. For practically 
a century parties grouped on principles had been dissolving into personal follow- 
ings grouped upon men who pursued private political aims and were expert in 
handling the political weapons of their time 

Amongst these means, besides money, was influence upon the courts. Since 
Classical assemblies voted, but did not debate, the trial before the rostra was 
a form of party battle and the school of schools for political persuasiveness. The 
young politician began his career by indicting and if possible annihilating 
some great personage,^ as the ninctccn-y ear-old Crassus annihilated the re- 
nowned Papirius Carbo, the friend of the Gracchi, who had later gone over to 
the Optima tcs. This was why Cato was tried no less than forty-four times, 
though acquitted in every case The legal side of the question was entirely 
subordinate in these affairs.® The decisive factors were the party affinities 

^ For from th^t time sesterces flowed through his hands by the million The votive treasures of 
the Gallic temples which he put up for sale m Italy sent down the value of gold with a rush. Frdra 
King Ptolemy he and Pompey extorted 144,000,000 C^nd Gabinius another x4o,ooo,ooo) as the price 
of recognition The Consul ^milius Paullus (50) was bought for 36,000,000, Curio for 60,000,000 
Wc can guess from such figures how enviable was the position of his closer associates At the triumph 
of 46 every soldier in an army of well over 100,000 men received 14,000 sesterces, officers and other 
leaders much more Yet at his death the state treasury was still full enough to secure Antony’s 
position 

2 Gclzcr, op at , p 68 • 

3 Extortion and corruption were the usual charges As in those days these things were identical 
with politics, and the judges §nd plaintiffs had acted precisely in the same way as the defendants, the 
art consisted in using the forms of a well-acted ethical passion to cover a party speech, of which the 
real import was only comprehensible to the initiated This corresponds entirely with the modern 
parliamentary usage The ” people ’ would be very much astonished to sec party opponents, after 
delivering wild speeches in the chamber (for the reporters) chatting together in 5 ic lobbies, or to be 
told how a party passionately champions a proposal after it has made certain bv agreement with the 
other side that it will not be passed In Rome, too, the judgment was not the important thing in 
these “trials”, it was enough if a defendant voluntarily left the city and so retired from the occu- 
pancy of, or candidature for, office 
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of the judges, the number of patrons, and the size of the crowd of backers — 
the number of the witnesses was really only paraded m order to bring the 
financial and political power of the plaintiff into the limelight The intention 
m all Cicero's oratory against Verres was to convince the judges, under the veil 
o&fine cfhical passion, that the condemnation of the accused was m the interests 
of their order. Given the general outlook of the Classical, the courts self-cvi- 
dcntly existed tQ serve private and party interests. Democratic complainants 
m Athens were accustomed at the end of their speeches to remind the jurymen 
from the people that they would forfeit their fees by acquitting the wealthy 
defendant ^ The tremendous power of the Roman Senate consisted mainly 
in their occupancy of every seat of the judicial (jurois’) bench, which placed 
the destinies of every citizen at thmt mercy, hence the far-reachingness of the 
Gracchan law of izz which handed over the judicature to the Equites and de- 
livered over the nobility — that is, the official class — to the financial world. ^ 
In 83 Sulla, simultaneously with his proscription of the financial magnates, 
restored the judicature to the Senate, as political weapon, of course, and the 
final duel of the potentates finds one more expression in the ceaseless changing 
of the judges selected 

Now, whereas the Classical, and supremely the Forum of Rome, drew the 
mass of the people together as a visible body in order to compel it to make 
that use of its rights which was desired of it, the ** con temporary'* English- 
American politics have created through the press a force-field of world-wide 
intellectual and financial tensions m which every individual unconsciously takes 
up the place allotted to him, so that he must think, will, and act as a ruling 
personality somewhere or other m the distance thinks fit This is dynamics 
against statics, Faustian against Apollinian world-feelmg, the passion of the 
third dimension against the pure sensible present, Man does not speak to man, ^ 
the press and its associate, the electrical news-service, keep the waking-con- 
sciousness of whole peoples and continents under a deafening drum-fire of 
theses, catchwords, standpoints, scenes, feelings, day by day and year by year, 
so that every Ego becomes a mere function of a monstrous intellectual Some- 
thing Money does not pass, politically, from one hand to the other. It does 
not turn itself into cards and wine It is turned into force^ and its quantity 
determines the intensity of its working influence. 

Gunpowder and printing belong together — both discovered at the culmina- 
tion of the Gothic, both arising out of Germanic tcchnicfil thought — as the two 
grand means of Faustian distance-tactics. The Reformation m the beginning of 

^ Sec Pohimann, Gesch (1914), pp 136, ctscq [Cf Aristophanes, — Tr] 

* Thus It was^ssiblc for Rutilms Rufus to he condemned in the notorious case of 93, because 
as proconsul he had in accordance with his duty proceeded against the extortions of the conccssion- 
nairc associations 

' Radio broadcasting has now emerged to enable the leader to make personal conquests of the 
million, and no one can foretell the changes in political tactic that may ensue therefrom — TV. 
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the Late period witnessed the first flys'heets and the first field-guns, the French 
Revolution in the beginning of the Civilization witnessed the first tempest of 
pamphlets of the autumn of 1788 and the first mass-fire of artillery at Valmy, 
But with this the printed word, produced m vast quai2?tity and distributed over 
enormous areas, became an uncanny weapon in the hands of him who kSew how 
to use It- In France it was still in 1788 a matter of expressing private con- 
victions, but England was already past that, and deliberately sacking to produce 
impressions on the reader. The war of articles, flysheets, spurious memoirs, 
that was waged from London on French soil against Napoleon is the first great 
example. The scattered sheets of the Age of Enlightenment transformed them- 
selves into “the Press” — a term of most significant anonymity Now the 
press campaign appears as the prolongation or the preparation — of war by 
other means, and in the course of the nineteenth century the strategy of outpost 
fights, hims^ surprises, assaults, is developed to such a degree that a war may 
be lost ere the first shot is fired — because the Press has won it meantime. 

To-day we live so cowed under the bombardment of this intellectual artillery 
that hardly anyone can attain to the inward detachment that is required for a 
clear view of the monstrous drama. The will-to-powcr operating under a pure 
democratic disguise has finished off its masterpiece so well that the object’s 
sense of freedom is actually flattered by the most thorough-going enslavement 
that has ever existed The liberal bourgeois mmd is proud of the abolition of 
censorship, the last restraint, while the dictator of the press — Northchffe ^ — 
keeps the slave-gang of his readers under the whip of his leading articles, 
telegrams, and pictures^ Democracy has by its newspaper completely expelled the book 
from the mental hfe of the people The book-world, with its profusion of stand- 
points that compelled thought to select and criticize, is now a real possession 
only for a few The people reads the one paper, “its” paper, which forces 
Itself through the front doors by millions daily, spellbinds the intellect from 
morning to night, drives the book into oblivion by its more engaging layout, 
and if one or another specimen of a book does emerge into visibility, forestalls 
and eliminates its possible effects by “reviewing” it. 

What IS truth ? For the multi tude, that which it continually reads and hears. 
A forlorn little drop may settle somewhere and collect grounds on which to 
determine “the truth” — but what it obtains is just its truth The other, the 
public truth of the moment, which alone matters for effects and successes in 
the fact-world, is to-day a product of the Press What the Press wills, is true. 
Its commanders evoke,* transform, interchange truths. Three weeks of press 
work, and the truth is acknowledged by everybody ^ Its bases are irrefutable for 

^ The most strikiog example of this for future generations will be the WIr-guilt’* question, 
which is the question — u/h possesses the powcs», through control of press and cable m all parts of 
the world, to establish in world"<ipmion that truth which he needs for his political ends and to 
maintain it for so long as he needs it? Ati altogether different question (which only m Germany is 
confused with the hrst) is the purely scientific one — to interest was it that an event about 
which there was already a whole^itcrature should occur in the summer of 1914 in particular? 
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just so long as money is available to tnaintam them intact. The Classical 
rhetoric, too, was designed for effect and not content — as Shakespeare bril- 
liantly demonstrates m Antony’s funeral oration — but it did limit itself to 
the bodily audience and She moment What the dynamism of our Press wants is 
pemanm? effectiveness It must keep men’s minds continuously under its in- 
fluence. Its arguments arc overthrown as soon as the advantage of financial 
power passes over to the counter-arguments and brings these still oftener to 
men’s eyes and ears At that moment the needle of public opinion swings 
round to the stronger pole. Everybody convinces himself at once of the new 
truth, and regards himself awakened out of error. 

With the political press is bound up the need of universal school-education, 
which m the Classical world was completely lacking In this demand there is an 
element — quite unconscious — of desiring to shepherd the masses, as the 
object of party politics, into the newspaper’s power-area The idealist of the 
early democracy regarded popular education, without amere pnsie^ as enlighten- 
ment pure and simple, and even to-day one finds here and there weak heads 
that become enthusiastic on the Freedom of the Press — but it is precisely this 
that smooths the path for the coming Caesars of the world-press Those who 
have learnt to read succumb to their power, and the visionary self-determina- 
tion of Late democracy issues in a thorough-gomg determination of the people 
by the powers whom the printed word obeys 

In the contests of to-day tactics consists in depriving the opponent of this 
weapon. In the unsophisticated infancy of its power the newspaper sufiFered 
from official censorship which the champions of tradition wielded in self- 
defence, and the bourgeoisie cried out that the freedom of the spirit was in 
danger Now the multitude placidly goes its way; it has definitively won for 
itself this freedom. But m the background, unseen, the new forces are fighting 
one another by buying the press Without the reader’s observing it, the paper, 
and hmself with it, changes masters ^ Here also money triumphs and forces the 
free spirits into its service No tamer has his animals more under his power. 
Unleash the people as reader-mass and it will storm through the streets and hurl 
itself upon the target indicated, terrifying and breaking windows; a hint to the 
press-staff and it will become quiet and go home. The Press to-day is an army 
with carefully organized arms and branches, with journalists as officers, and 
readers as soldiers. But here, as in every army, the soldier obeys blindly, and 
war-aims and operation-plans change without his knowledge. The reader 

^ la preparation for the World War the press of whole countries was brought financially under 
the command of London and Pans, and the peoples belonging to them reduced to an unqualified 
intcllcctuai slavery^ The more democratic the Inner form of a nation is, the more readily and com- 
pletely It succumbs to this danger This is the sridc of the twentieth century To-day a democrat 
of the old school would demand, not freedom for the press, but freedom from the press, but mcan^ 
time the leaders have changed themselves into parvenus who have to secure their postion pts^^fs 
the masses. 
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neither knows, nor is allowed to know*, the purposes for which he is used, nor 
even the rdlc that he is to play. A more appalling caricature of freedom of 
thought cannot be imagined Formerly a man did not dare to think freely. 
Now he dares, but cannot, his will to think is only willingness to think to 
order, and this is what he feels as hu liberty. ^ 

And the other side of this belated freedom — it is permitted to everyone to 
say what he pleases, but the Press is free to take notice of wha^ he says or not. 
It can condemn any ** truth'* to death simply by not undertaking its communi- 
cation to the world — a terrible censorship of silence, which is all the more 
potent in that the masses of newspaper readers arc absolutely unaware that it 
exists ^ Here, as ever in the birth-pangs of Cassarism, emerges a trait of the 
buried springtime ® The arc of happening 15 about to close on itself. Just as in 
the concrete and steel buildings the expression-will of early Gothic once more 
bursts forth, but cold, controlled, and Civiii 5 :cd, so the iron will of the Gothic 
Church to power over souls reappears as — the “freedom of democracy.'* The 
age of the “ book** is flanked on either hand by that of the sermon and that of 
the newspaper Books arc a personal expression, sermon and newspaper obey 
an impersonal purpose. The years of Scholasticism afford the only example in 
world-history of an intellectual discipline that was applied universally and 
permitted no writing, no speech, no thought to come forth that contradicted 
the wdled unity. This is spiritual dynamics Classical, Indian, or Chinese 
mankind would have been horrified at this spectacle. But the same things 
recur, and as a necessary result of the Europcan-Amcncan liberalism — “ the 
despotism of freedom against tyranny,** as Robespierre put it. In lieu of stake 
and faggots there is the great silence. The dictature of party leaders supports 
itself upon that of the Press. The competitors strive by means of money to detach 
readers — nay, peoples — en masse from the hostile allegiance and to bring 
them under their own mind-training. And all that they learn in this mind- 
traming, is what it is considered that they should know — a higher will puts 
together the picture of their world for them There is no need now, as there 
was for Baroque princes, to impose military-service liability on the subject — 
one whips their souls with articles, telegrams, and pictures (Northcliffe!) 
until they clamour for weapons and force their leaders into a conflict to which 
they Willed to be forced 

This IS the end of Democracy. If in the world of truths it is proo^ that decides 
all, in that of facts it is success. Success means that one being triumphs over 
the others. Life has wcJn through, and the dreams of the world-improvers have 
turned out to be but the tools of master-nsLturcs. In the Late Democracy, race 
bursts forth and either makes ideals its slaves or throws them scornfully into 
the pit. It was so, too, in Egyptian Thebes, in Rome, in China — but in no 

^ The great Burning of the Books in China Cp* 433) was innocuous by comparison. 

^ P 434- 
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other Civilizatioa has the will-to-power manifested itself m so inexorable 
a form as in this of ours. The thought, and consequently the action, of the 
mass arc kept under iron pressure — for which reason, and for which reason 
only, men are permittedco be readers and voters — that is, in a dual slavery — 
while tife parties become the obedient rctmucs of a few, and the shadow of 
coming Cassarism already touches them. As the English kingship became m 
the nineteenth century, so parliaments will become in the twentieth, a solemn 
and empty pageantry. As then sceptre and crown, so now peoples’ rights are 
paraded for the multitude, and all the more punctiliously the less they really 
Signify — it was for this reason that the cauHous Augustus never let pass an 
opportunity of emphasising old and venerated customs of Roman freedom. 
But the power is migrating even# to-day, and correspondingly elections are 
degenerating for us into the farce that they were in Rome. Money organizes the 
process in the interests of those who possess it/ and election affairs become a 
preconcerted game that is staged as popular self-determination If election was 
originally revolution m legitimate forms it has exhausted those forms, and what 
takes place is that mankind elects’* its Destiny again by the primitive methods 
of bloody violence when the politics of money become intolerable. 

Through money, democracy becomes its own destroyer, after money has 
destroyed intellect But, just because the illusion that actuality can allow itself 
to be improved by the ideas of any Zeno or Marx has fled away; because men 
have learned that in the realm of reality one power-will can be overthrown only by 
another (for that is the great human experience of Contending States periods); 
there wakes at last a deep yearning for all old and worthy tradition that still 
lingers alive. Men are tired to disgust of money-economy. They hope for 
salvation from somewhere or other, for some real thing of honour and chivalry, 
of inward nobility, of unselfishness and duty. .And now dawns the time when 
the form-filled powers of the blood, which the rationalism of the Megalopolis 
has suppressed, reawaken in the depths Everything in the order of dynastic 
tradition and old nobility that has saved itself up for the future, everything that 
there is of high money-disdaining ethic, everything that is intrinsically sound 
enough to be, in Frederick the Great’s words, the servant — the hard-working, 
self-sacrificing, caring servant — of the State, all that I have described elsewhere 
in one word as Socialism in contrast to Capitalism ® — all this becomes suddenly 
the focus of immense life-forces. Csesarism grows on the soil of Democracy, but 
Its roots thread deeply into the underground of blood tradition. The Classical 

^ Hcfcm hes the secret of why all radical (i c., poor) parties necessarily become the cools of the 
money-powers, the Equites, the Bourse. Theoretically their enemy is capital, but practically they 
attack, not the Bourse, but Tradition on behalf of the Bourse This is as true of to-day as it was for 
the Gracchan age^ and m all countries Fifty per cent of mass-leaders are procurable by money, 
office, or opportunities to *'cDrac in on the ground-Boof,*' and with them they bring their whole 
party 

2 P 415. 

* Sec PreussentMm und So^tmhsmuSf p, 41, et scc^. 
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Cxsar derived his power from theTnbanate, and his dignity and therewith his 
permanency from his being the Pnneeps Here too the soul of old Gothic 
wakens anew The spirit of the knightly orders overpowers plunderous Viking- 
ism The mighty ones of the future may possess tht earth as their private 
property — for the great political form of the Culture is irremediably 111 rum -<»- 
but It matters not, for, formless and limitless as their power may be, it has a 
task And this task is the unwearying care for this world as ittis, which is the 
very opposite of the interestedness of the money-power age, and demands 
high honour and conscientiousness But for this very reason there now 
sets in the final battle between Democracy and Ca^sarism, between the leading 
forces of dictatorial money-economics and the purely fohttcal will-to-ordcr of 
the C^sars. And in order to understand this final bank between Economics and 
Politics, in which the latter reconquers its realm, we must now turn our glance 
upon the physiognomy of economic history. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE FORM-WORLD OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

(A) 

MONEY 
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THE FORM-WORLD OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

(A) 

MONET 

I 

The standpoint from which to comprehend the economic history of great 
Cultures is not to be looked for on economfc ground Economic thought and 
action are a side of life that acquires a false appearance when regarded as a 
self-contained of life Least of all is the secure standpoint to be had on the 
basis of the present-day world-economics, which for the last 150 years has been 
mounting fantastically, perilously, and in the end almost desperately — an 
economics, moreover, that is exclusively Western-dynamic, anything but com- 
mon-human. 

That which we call national economy to-day is built up on premisses that 
are openly and specifically English The industry of machines, which is un- 
known to all other Cultures, stands in the centre as though it were a matter of 
course and, without men being conscious of the fact, completely dominates the 
formulation of ideas and the deduction of so-called laws Credit-money, in the 
special form imparted to it by the relations of world-trade and export-industry 
m a pcasantlcss England, serves as the foundation whereupon to define words 
like capital, value, price, property — and the definitions are then transferred 
without more ado to other Cultlire-stages and life-cycles The insular position 
of England has determined a conception of politics, and of its relation to eco- 
nomics, that rules in all economic theories The creators of this economic 
pteture were David Hume ^ and Adam Smith. ^ Everything that has since been 
written about them or against them always presupposes the critical structure 
and methods of their systems This is as true of Carey and List as it is of Fourier 
and Lassalle As for Smith’s greatest adversary, Marx, it matters little how 
loudly one protests against English capitalism when one is thoroughly imbued 
With Its images, the protest is itself a recognition, and its only aixft is, through 
a new kind of accounting, to confer upon objects the advantage of being sub- 
jects. 

From Adam Smith to Marx it is nothing but self-analysis of the economic 
thinking of a single Culture on a particular devclopment-levc' • Rationalistic 
through and through, it starts from Material and its conditions, needs, and 

^ Fohtical Discourses, 175Z 
* The celebrated Wealth of Nations, 177$. 
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motives^ instead of from the Sml — of gcaermons^ Estates, and peoples — and 
Its creative power. It looks upon men as constituent parts of situations, and 
knows nothing of the big personality and history-shaping will, of individuals 
or of groups, the will that sees in the facts of economics not ends but means It 
takes economic life to be something that can be accounted for without remainder 
by visible causes and effects, something of which the structure is quite mechani- 
cal and completjely self-contained and even, finally, something that stands in 
some sort of causal relation to religion and politics — these again being con- 
sidered as individual self-contained domains. As this outlook is the systematic 
and not the historical, the timeless and universal validity of its concepts and 
rules is an article of faith, and its ambition is to establish the one and only cor- 
rect method of applying “the” science of management. And accordingly, 
wherever its truths have come into contact with the facts, it has experienced a 
complete fiasco — as was the ease with the prophecies of bourgeois theorists 
concerning the World War/ and with those of proletarian theorists on the 
induction of the Soviet economy. 

Up to now, therefore, there has been no national economy, in the sense of a 
morphology of the economic side of life and more particularly of that side in the 
life of the high Cultures, with their formations — concordant as to stage, 
tempo, and duration — of economic styles Economics has no system, but a 
physiognomy. To fathom the secret of its inner form, its soul^ demands the 
physiognomic flair. To succeed in it it is necessary to be a “judge” of it as 
one is a “judge” of men or of horses, and require even less “knowledge” than 
that which a horseman needs to have of s^oology. But this faculty of ” judg- 
ment” can be awakened, and the way to awaken it is through the sympathetic 
outlook on history which gives a shrewd idea of the racc-mstincts, which 
ate at work in the economic as in other constituents of active existence, sym- 
bolically shaping the external position — the economic “stuff,” the need — 
in harmony with their own inner character. All ecmmtc hfe is tie expressim of 
a sQuldife 

This is a new, a German, outlook upon economics, an outlook from beyond 
all Capitalism and Socialism — both of which were products of the jejune 
rationality of the eighteenth century, and aimed at nothing but a material 
analysis and subsequent synthesis of the economic surface. All that has teen 
taught hitherto is no more than preparatory. Economic thought, like legal/ 
stands now on the verge of its true and proper development, which (for us, as 
for the Hcllcnistic-Roman age) sets in only where aft and philosophy have 
irrevocably passed away. 

The attempt which follows is meant only as a flying survey of the possi- 
bilities here available. ^ 

^ It was the opmiOQ o£ the cieport, almost everywhere, that the ccoRomk consequences of general 
mohiiization would compel the breaking-up of hostilities within a few weeks 




Economics and politics are sides of she om Iivingly flowing current of being, 
and not of the wakmg-consciousness, the intellect.^ In each of them is mani- 
fested the pulse.of the cosmic flowings that are occluded m the sequent genera- 
tions of individual existences. They may be said, npt to have history, but 
to he history. Irreversible Time, the When, rules in them They beloifg, botji 
of them, to race and not, as teligion and science belong, to language with its 
spatial-causal tensions, they regard facts, not truths. Thejc are economic 
^ DesUmes as there are political, whereas in scientific doctrines, as in religious, 
there is tmeUss connexion of cause and effect. 

Life, therefore, has a political and an economic kind of condition*' of 
fitness for history They overlie, they support, they oppose each other, but the 
political IS unconditionally the first Life’s v^ill is to preserve itself and to pre- 
vail, or, rather, to make itself stronger in order that it may prevail But in the 
economic state of fitness the being-streams arc fit as r^/Z-regarding, whereas in a 
political they arc fit as other-regarding. And this holds good all along the series, 
from the simplest unicellular plant to swarms and to peoples of the highest free 
^ mobility in space. Nourishment and winning-through — the difference of 
dignity between the two sides of life is recognizable in their relation to death. 
There is no contrast so profound as that between hunger-death and hero-death 
Economically life is in the widest sense threatened, dishonoured, and debased 
by hunger — with which is to be included stunting of possibilities, straitened 
circumstances, darkness, and pressure not less than starvation in the literal 
sense. Whole peoples have lost the tense force of their race through the gna'w- 
ing wretchedness of their living Here men die of something and not for some- 
thing. Politics sacrifices men for an idea, they fall for an idea, but economy 
merely wastes them away. War u the creator., hunger the destroy er^ of all great things. 
In war life is elevated by death, often to that point of irresistible force 
whose mere existence guarantees victory, but in the economic life hunger 
awakens the ugly, vulgar, and wholly unmetaphysical sort of fearfulncss for 
one’s life under which the higher form-world of a Culture miserably collapses 
and the naked struggle for existence of the human beasts begins 

The double sense of all history that is manifested in man and woman has been 
discussed m an earlier chapter ^ There is a private history which represents life 
^ in space'* as a procreation-senes of the generations, and a public history that 
defends and secures tt as a political " xn-form**-ness — the ‘*spind|e side’* and 
the “sword side** of being They find expression in the ideas of Family and of 
State, but also in the primary form of -the house ® wherein the good spirits of the 
marriage-bed — the Genius and the Juno of every old Roman dwelling — were 
protected by that of the door, the Janus. To this private histoiy of the family 


^Pp. 1, ct seq , aod 335. 
® P 317, ct seq 
* Pp. 95, 12.0, ct scq. 
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the ccoQomic now attached itself. The duration of a flourishing life is in- 
separable from its strength, its secret of begetting and conceiving is seen at its 
purest in the being of breed-strong peasant stock that is rooted, healthy and 
fruitful, in its soil. And as m the form of the body the organ of sex is bound up 
\yith tteat of the circulation/ so the middle of the house in another is formed 
by the sacred hearths, the Vesta. 

For this verj reason the significance of economic history is something quite 
different from that of political. In the latter the foreground is taken up by the 
great individual destinies, which fulfil themselves indeed in the binding forms 
of their epoch, but are nevertheless, each m itself, strictly personal. The 
concern of the former, and of family history, is the course of development of the 
ioxm.4anguage; everything once-oqcurring and personal is an unimportant pri- 
vate-destiny, and only the basic form common to the million cases matters 
But even so economics is only a foundation, for Being that is in any way mean- 
ingful, What really signifies is not that an individual or a people is '*in condi- 
tion/* well nourished and fruitful, but for what he or it is so, and the higher 
man climbs historically, the more conspicuously his political and religious 
will to Inward symbolism and force of expression towers above everything 
m the way of form and depth that the economic life as such possesses It 
is only with the coming of the Civilization, when the whole form-world 
begins to ebb, that mere lifc-prcservmg begins to outline itself, nakedly and 
insistently — this is the time when the banal assertion that ** hunger and love** 
are the driving forces of life ceases to be ashamed of itself; when life comes to 
mean, not a waxing in strength for the task, but a matter of “happiness of the 
greatest number/* of comfort and ease, of panem et dreenses*"; and when, in 
the place of grand politics, we have economic politics as an end in itself. 

Since economics belongs to the race side of Jifc, it possesses, like politics, a 
customary ethic and not a moral — yet again the distinction of nobility and 
priesthood, facts and truths, A vocation-class, like an Estate, possesses a 
matter-of-course feeling for (not good and evil, but) good and bad. Not to have 
this feeling is to be void of honour, law. For those engaged m the economic 
life, too, honour stands as central criterion, with its tact and fine flair for what 
IS “the right thing** — something quite separate from the sin-idea underlying 
the religious contemplation of the world. There exist, not only a very definite 
vocational i^onour amongst merchants, craftsmen, and peasants, but equally 
definite gradations downward for the shopkeeper, the exporter, the banker, 
the contractor, and even, as we all know, for thieves and beggars, in so far as 
two or three of them feel themselves as fellow practitioners. No one has 
stated or written out these customary-cthics, but they exist, and, like class*- 
ethics everywhere and always, they are Jiinding only within the circle of mem- 
bership. Along with the noble virtues of loyalty and courage, chivalry and 
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comradeship, which arc found in every vocational society, there appear clean- 
cut notions of the ethical value of industry, of success, of work, and an as- 
tonishing sense of distinction and apartness. This sort of thing a man has 
— and Without knowing much about it, for custom is'e^denced to consciousness 
only when it is infringed — while, on the contrary, the prohibitions o^religian 
which arc timeless, universally valid, but never realizable ideals, must be 
learned before a man can know or attempt to follow them. , 

Religious-ascetic fundamentals such as ‘'selfless,’’ “sinless,” arc without 
meaning in the economic life. For the true saint economics in itself is sinful,^ 
and not merely taking of interest or pleasure in riches or the envy of the poor. 
The saying concerning the “lilies of the field” is for deeply religious (and 
philosophical) natures unreservedly true •The whole weight of their being 
lies outside economics and politics and ail other facts of “ this world.” We see 
It in Jesus’s times and St Bernard’s and in the Russian soul of to-day; we see it 
too m the way of life of a Diogenes and a Kant For its sake men choose volun- 
tary poverty and itinerancy and hide themselves in cells and studies Economic 
activity IS never found in a religion or a philosophy, always only in the political 
organism of a church or the social organism of a theorizing fellowship; it is ever 
a compromise with “this world” and an index of the presence of a will-to- 
power ® 


II 

That which may be called the economic life of the plant is accomplished on 
and in it without its being itself anything but the theatre and will-lcss object of 
a natural process ® This clement underlies the economy of the human body also, 
still unalterably vegetal and dreamy, pursuing its will-less (m this respect almost 
alien) existence in the shape ofithe circulatory organs. But when we come to 
the animal body freely mobile in space, being is not alone — it is accompanied 
by waking-being, the comprehending apprehension, and, therefore, the com- 
pulsion to provide by independent thought for the preservation of life Here begins 

^ (by which is meant every form of gainful activity, business is commeraum) 

ottum neqm quant veram quutm qua est deus^'* arc the words of the Decretum Grattant (cf p 77) 

* Pilate’s question settles also the relation of economy to science The religious man will always 
try m vam, catechism m hand, to improve the instincts of his political environment But it goes 
on its way undistucbcd and leaves him to his thoughts The saint can only choose between adapting 
himself to this environment — and then he becomes a Church politician and conscienceless and 
fleeing from it into 2 hermitage or even into the Beyond But the same happens also and here 
nQf without a tomic side to it — in the inteilectuahsm of the city The philosopher who has built 
up an cthical-social system tliat is replete with virtue and (of course) the only true one, may en- 
lighten the economic life as to how it should behave and at what it should aim It is even the same 
spectacle, whether labelled liberal, anarchistic, or socialistic, or derived from Plato, Proudhon, or 
Marx Here, too, economy carries on undisturbed and leaves the thinker to chDose between with^ 
drawing to pour out on paper his lamentations of this world, and entering it as an economic 
politician, in which case he cither makes himself ridiculous, or else promptly throws his theory to 
the devil and starts to win himself a leading place. 

^ See pp. I, et scq. 
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lifc-anxicty, leading to touch and scent?, sight and hearing with cver-sharper 
senses; and presently to movements in space for the purpose of searching, 
gathering, pursuing, tricking, stealing, which develop in mmj species of 
animals (such as beavera, 'ants, bees, numerous birds and beasts of prey) into a 
rudimefflary economy- technique which presupposes a process of reflection 
and, therefore, a certain emancipation of understanding from sensation, Man 
IS genuinely man inasmuch as his understanding has freed itself from sensation 
and, as thought, intervened creatively m the relations between microcosm and 
madrocosm ^ Quire animal still is the trickery of woman towards man, and 
equally so the peasant's shrewdness in obtaining small advantages — both 
differing in no wise from the slyness of the fox, both consisting m the ability 
to see into the secret of the victim* at me glance But on the top of this there 
supervenes, now, the economic thought that sows a field, tames animals, changes 
and appreciates and exchanges things, and finds a thousand ways and means of 
better preserving life and transforming a dependence upon the environment into 
a mastery over it. That is the underlayer of all Cultures Race makes use of an 
economic thought that can become so powerful as to detach itself from given 
purposes, build up castles of abstraction, and finally lose itself in Utopian ex- 
panses 

All higher economic life develops itself on and over a peasantry* Peasantry, 
perse^ does not presuppose any basis but itself.^ It is, so to say, race-m-itsclf, 
plandikc and historyless, ^ producing and using wholly for itself, with an out- 
look on the W'orld that swccpingly regards every other economic existence as in- 
cidental and contemptible To this producing kind of economy there is presently 
opposed an acqutsttwe kind, which makes use of the former as an object — as a 
source of nourishment, tribute, or plunder Politics and trade are in their be- 
ginnings quite inseparable, both being masterful, personal, warlike, both with 
a hunger for power and bqoty that produces quite another outlook upon the 
world — an outlook not from an angle into it, bur from above down on its 
tempting disorder, an outlook which is pretty candidly expressed in the choice 
of the lion and the bear, the hawk and the falcon, as armorial badges* Primitive 
war IS always also bcjoty-war, and primitive trade intimately related to plunder 
and piracy. The Icelandic sagas narrate how, often, the Vikmgs would agree 
with a town population for a market-peace of a fortnight, after which weapons 
were drawn ?tod booty-making started 

Politics and trade in developed form — the art of achieving material suc- 
cesses over an opponent by means of intellectual superiority — are both a 
replacement of war by other means. Every kind of diplomacy is of a business 

^ See p, 6. r 

® Exactly the same is true o£ wandering bands othuntcfs and pastorals. But the economic founda- 
tion of the great CuJtarc is always a mankind that adheres fast to the soil, and nourishes and supports 
the higher economic formj^. 

3 Sec p 331 
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nature, every business of a diplomatic, and both are based upon penetrative 
judgment of men and physiognomic tact. The adventure-spirit m great seafarers 
like the Phoenicians, Etruscans, Normans, Venetians, Hanseatics, the spirit of 
shrewd banking-lords like the Fugger and the Medi£:i«^nd of mighty financiers 
like Crassus and the mining and trust magnates of our own day, must pdssess the 
strategic talent of the gemral if its operations are to succeed. Pride in the 
clan-house, the paternal heritage, the family tradition, develc^ps and counts in 
^ the economic sphere as in the political, the great fortunes are like the kingdoms 
' and have their history,^ and Polycratcs and Solon, Lorenzo dc’ Medici and 
Jurgen Wullcnweber arc far from being the only examples of political ambitions 
developing out of commerciaL 

But the genuine prince and statesman wants to rule, and the genuine mer- 
chant only wants to be wealthy, and here the acquisitive economy divides to 
pursue aim and means separately ^ One may aim at booty for the sake of power, 
or at power for the sake of booty. The great ruler, too, the Hwang-ti, the 
Tiberius, the Frederick 11 — has the will to wealth, the will to be **nch in land 
and subjects,** but it is with and under a sense of high responsibilities. A man 
may lay hands on the treasurers of the whole world with a good conscience, 
not to say as a matter of course he may lead a life of radiant splendour or even 
dissipation — if only he feels himself (Napoleon, Cecil Rhodes, the Roman Senate 
of the third century) to be the engine of a mission. When he feels so, the idea of 
private property can scarcely be said to exist so far as he is concerned. 

He who is out for purely economic advantages — as the Carthaginians were 
in Roman times and, in a far greater degree still, the Americans m ours — is 
correspondingly incapable of purely political thtnkmg. In the decisions of high 
politics he IS ever deceived and made a tool of, as the case of Wilson shows — 
especially when the absence of statesmanlike instinct leaves a chair vacant 
for moral sentiments This is why the great economic groupings of the present 
day (for example, employers* and employees* unions) pile one political failure 
on another, unless indeed they find a real political politician as leader, and 
he — makes use of them Economic and political thinking, in spite of a high 
degree of consonance of form, arc in direction (and therefore in all tactical details) 
basically different Great business successes ^ awaken an unbridled sense of 
1 public power — in the very word ‘‘capital*’ one catches an unmistakable under- 
tone of this But it IS only m a few individuals that the colour and direction of 
their willing and their criteria of situations of things undergo change. Only 

tt 

^ Undershaft m Shaw's Major Barbara ts a true ruler-figure of this realm. 

* P 344 As a means for governments it is called finance-economy (financial policy). Here 
the whole nation is the object of a levy of tribute, in the forms of taxes and customs, of which the 
purpose IS not to make, so to say, the upkeep of ijts life more comfortable, but to secure its historical 
position and to enhance its power 

® Using the phrase widely, as including, for instance, the rise of workmen, journalists, and men 
of learning to positions of Icadicrship. 
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when a man has really ceased to fed his enterprise as ** his own business/’ and 
its aim as the simple amassing of property, does ic become possible for the 
captain of industry to become the statesman, the Cecil Rhodes But, conversely, 
the men of the politifal Vorld are exposed to the danger of their will and 
thoughf for historical tasks degenerating into mere provision for their private 
life-upkeep; then a nobility can become a robber-order, and wc see emerging the 
familiar types of princes and ministers, demagogues and revolution-heroes, 
whose acal exhausts itself in k;£y comfortableness and the pding-up of immense 
riches — there is little to choose m this respect between Versailles and the 
Jacobin Club, business bosses and trade-union leaders, Russian governors and 
Bolshevists. And in the maturity of democracy the politics of those who have 
“ got there * ’ is identical, not merclyrWith business, but with speculative business 
of the diitiest great-city sort. 

All this, however, is the very manifestation of the hidden course of a high 
Culture, In the beginning appear the primary orders, nobility and priesthood, 
with their symbolism of Time and Space The political life, like the religious 
experience, has its fixed place, its ordained adepts, and its allotted aims for 
facts and truths alike, in a well-ordered society,* and down below, the economic 
life moves unconscious along a sure path. Then the stream of being becomes 
entangled in the stone structures of the town, and intellect and money thence- 
forward take over its historical guidance. The heroic and the saintly with their 
youthful symbolic force become rarer, and withdraw into narrower and narrower 
circles. Cool bourgeois clarity takes their place. At bottom, the concluding 
of a system and the concluding of a deal call for one and the same kind of 
professional intelligence. Scarcely differentiated now by any measure of 
symbolic force, political and economic life, religious and scientific experience 
make each other’s acquaintance, jostle one another, commingle In the frictions 
of the city the stream of being loses its strict rich form. Elementary economic 
factors come to the surface and interplay with the remains of form-imbued 
politics, just as sovereign science at the same time adds religion to its stock of 
objects. Over a life of economics political self-satisfaction spreads a critical- 
cdifymg world-sentiment. But out of it all emerge, in place of the decayed 
Estates, the individual life-courses, big with true political or religious force, 
that are to become destiny for the whole 

And thus^we begin to discern the morphology of economic history. First 
there is a pnmam mnmy of ’’man,’’ which — like that of plants and animals 
— follows a biological ^ time-scale in the development of its forms. It com- 
pletely dominates the primitive age, and it continues to move on, infinitely 
slowly and confusedly, underneath and between the high Cultures. Animals 
and plants arc brought into it and transformed by taming and breeding, selection 

^ P 33^* 

* P. 31. 
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and sowing; fire and metals arc exploited, and the properties of inorganic 
nature made by technical processes serviceable for the conduct of life All this 
IS perfused with political-religious ethic and meaning, without its being possible 
distinctly to separate Totem and Taboo, hanger, soulrfcar, sex-love, art, wax, 
sacrificial rites, belief, and experience. ® , 

Wholly different from this, both in idea and in evolution, and sharply 
marked off in tempo and duration, are the economic htstones of^he high Cultures, 
each of which has its own economic style. To feudalism belongs the economy 
of the townless countryside. With the State ruled radially from cities appears 
the urban economy of money, and this rises, with the oncoming of the Civilii^a- 
tion, into the dictature of money, simultaneously with the victory of world-city 
democracy. Every Culture has its own independently developed form- world. 
Bodily money of the Apollinian style (that is, the stamped coin) is as anti- 
thetical to relational money of the Faustian-dynamic style (that is, the booking 
of credit-units) as the Polls is to the State of Charles V. But the economic life, 
just like the social, forms itself pyramidally ^ In the rustic underground a 
thoroughly primitive condition maintains itself almost unaffected by the Cul- 
ture. The Late urban economy, which is already the activity of a resolute 
minority, looks down with steady contempt upon the pristine land-economy 
that continues all around it, while the latter in turn glares sullgily at the inteJ- 
Icctualizcd style chat prevails within the walls. Finally the cosmopolis brings 
in a Civilized world-economy, which radiates from very small nuclei within a 
few centres, and subjects the test to itself as a provincial economy, while in 
the remoter landscapes thoroughly primitive (“patriarchar’) custom often 
prevails stUL With the growth of the cities the way of life becomes ever more 
artificial, subtle and complex. The great-city worker of Caesar’s Rome, of 
Haroun-aI-Raschid*s Baghdad,* and of the present-day Berlin feels as self- 
evidendy necessary much that the richest yeoman deep in the country regards 
as silly luxury, but this self-evident standard is hard to reach and hard to main- 
tain. In every Culture the quantum of work grows bigger and bigger till at the 
beginning of every Civilization we find an intensity of economic life, of which 
the tensions arc even excessive and dangerous, and which it is impossible to 
maintain for a long period. In the end a rigid, permanent-set condition is 
reached, a strange hotch-potch of refined-intellectual and crude-primitive 
factors, such as the Greeks found in Egypt and we have found m modern India 
and China — unless, of course, the crust is being disintegrated from below by 
the pressure of a young Culture, like the Classical in Diocletian’s time. 

Relatively to this economic movement, men are economically “m form’* 
as an economic class, just as they are in form for world-history as a political 
Estate. Each individual has an economic position within the economic order just 
as he has a grade of some sort in the society. Now, both these kinds of allegiances 

^ See pp. 171 and i8o. 
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make claims upon the feelings, thoughts, and relations all at once. A life 
insists on being, and on meaning something as well, and the confusion of our 
ideas IS made worse confounded by the fact that, to-day, as m Hellenistic times, 
political parties, in th^ir" desire to ameliorate the u’pkeef-stzn^ztdis of certain 
egonomfc groups, have elevated these groups to the dignity of a political 
Estate, as Marx, for instance, elevated the class of factory- workers. 

Confusion -~>for the first and genuine Estate is nobility. From it the officer 
and the judge and all concerned m the highest duties of government and ad- 
ministration are direct derivatives. They arc Estatc-hke formations that 
mean something. So, too, the body of scholars and scientists belongs to the 
priesthood ^ and has a very sharply definite kind of class-cxclusivencss. But the 
grand symbolism of the Estates goes out with castle and cathedral. The Tters^ 
already, is the Non-Estate, the remainder, a miscellaneous and manifold con- 
geries, which means very little as such save m the moments of political protest, 
so that the importance it creates for aself is a party importance The individual 
is conscious of himself not as a bourgeois, but because he is a ‘TiberaF* and thus 
part and parcel of a great thing, not indeed as representing it in his person, but 
as adbermg to it from conviction Id consequence of this weakness of its social 
“form/* the economic “form** of the bourgeoisie becomes all the more rela- 
tively conspicupus m its callings, guilds and unions. In the cities, at any rate, 
a man is primarily designated according to the way in which he makes his 
living. 

Economically, the first (and anciently almost the only) mode of life is that 
of the peasant/ which is pure production, and therefore the pre-condition of 
every other mode. Even the primary Estates, too, m early times, base their 
way of life entirely upon hunting, stock-keeping, and agricultural landowning, 
and even in Late periods land is regarded by nobles and priests as the only 
truly honourable kind of property. In opposition to it stands trade, the mode 
of the acquisitive middleman or mtervener/ powerful out of all proportion to its 
numbers, already indispensable even in quite early conditions — a refined 
parasitism, completely unproductive and, therefore, land-alien and fat-ranging, 
“free,** and unhampered spiritually, too, by the ethic and the practice of the 
countryside, a life sustaining itself on another life. Between the two, now, 
a third kind of economy, the freparatoty economy of technics, grows up in num- 
berless crafts? industries, and callings, which creatively apply reflections upon 

^ Includmg the medical profession, which indeed is indistmguisfiablc m primitive times fiom 
the priests and magicians. 

* Herdsmen, fishermen, and hunters included There is, moreover, a strange and very profound 
relation between peasant and miner, evidenced in ancient sagas and rites The metals arc coaxed 
out of the shaft as the corn out of the earth, and. the game out of the thicket And for the real 
miner even meta! is something that hm and grows. 

« This is true from the earliest sca-voyagmg to the Bourse of the world<ity, and all traffic, 
whether hy aver, road, or rail belongs with it. 
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nature and whose honour and conscience arc bound up m achievement ^ Its 
oldest guild, which reaches back into the sheer primitive and fills the picture 
of this primitive with its dark sagas and rites and notions, is the guild of the 
smiths, who — as the result of their proud aloofness from the peasantry and 
the fear that hangs about them, and leads to their being venerated an^ banx^d 
by turns — have often become true tribes with a race of their own, as in the 
case of the Abyssinian Falasha or Black Jews/’ ^ ^ 

In these three economics of production, preparation, and distribution, as in 
everything else belonging to politics and life at large, there are snhpcts and 
objects of leading — in this case, whole groups that dispose, decide, organize, 
discover, and other whole groups whose function is simply to execute. The 
grading may be hard and definite or it may, be scarcely perceptible,® promotion 
may be impossible or unimpeded, the relative dignity of the task may be almost 
equal throughout a long scale of slow transitions or different beyond com- 
parison. Tradition and law, talent and possessions, population numbers, 
cultural level, and economic situation may effectively override this basic 
antithesis of subjects and objects — but it exists, it is as much a premiss as life 
Itself, and it is unalterable. Nevertheless, economically there is no worker-class; 
that IS an invention of theorists who have fixed their eyes on the position of 
factory-workers in England — an industrial, peasantlcss land in a transitional 
phase — and then extended the resultant scheme so confidently over all the 
Cultures and all the ages that the politicians have taken it up and used it as a 
means of building themselves parties. In actuality there is an almost uncount- 
able number of purely serving activities m workshop and counting-houses, office 
and cargo-deck, roads, mine-shafts, fields, and meadows This counting-up, 
pottering, running of errands, hammering, serving, and minding often enough 
lacks that clement which elevatj^s life above mere upkeep and invests work with 
the dignity and the delight attaching, for example, to the status-duties of 
the officer and the savant, or the personal triumphs of the engineer, the man- 
ager, and the merchant — but, even apart from that, all these things are quite 

^ With this belong the machine industry, with its purely Western type of the inventor and engi- 
neer, and practically, also, a great part of the modern agronomy, as, for instance, in America 

* Even to-day the mining and metal industries are felt to be somehow nobler than, for example, 
the chemical and electrical They possess the most ancient patent of nobility in the technical world, 
and a relic of cult-mystery lies over them 

® ITiat is, up to the limit of servage and slavery, although very often — as the present-day 
East and as m Rome in the case of “ vernx" — slavery itself may be nothing but a form of com- 
pulsory-labour contract and,eapart from that, hardly sensible The free employee often lives in far 
stricter sub|ection and enjoys far less respect, and his formal right to “give notice ” is in many cases 
practically valueless to him 

[British readers will recall m this connexion the “Chinese slavery controversy in South Africa 
in 1904, and the questions of indentured labour that come to the surface not infrequently in Australian 
politics And in an older generation defenders* of slavery as practised in the sugar islands of the 
West Indies arc still to be found — not to mention the survivors and tradition-bcarcrs of the “Old 
South” in the United States — Tf,] 
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incapable of being compared amongst tbemsch^cs. The brain or brawn of the 
work, Its situation m village or in megalopolis, the duration and intensity of 
the doing of it, bring it to pass that farm-labourers, bank clerks, and tailors' 
hands live m perfectly different economic worlds, and it is only, I repeat, the 
party pohtics of quite Late phases that lures them by means of catchwords into 
a protest-combination, with the intention of making use of its aggregate mass. 
The classical sla^e, on the contrary, is such chiefly in terms of constitutional 
law — that is, so far as the body-Polis was concerned, he simply did not exist ^ 
~~ but economically he might be land-worker or craftsman, or even director or 
wholesale merchant with a huge capital (peculmm'), with palaces and country 
villas and a host of subordinates — freemen included. And what he could 
become, over and above this, m latc;Roman times will appear in the sequel. 

in 

With the oncoming of Spring there begins in every Culture an economic life 
of settled form.^ The life of the population is entirely that of the peasant on the 
open land. The experience of the town has not yet come All that elevates 
Itself from amongst the villages, castles, palaces, monasteries, temple-closes, 
IS not a city, but a market^ a mere meeting-point of yeomen’s interests, which 
^ also acquired, and at once, a certain religious and political meaning, but cer- 
tainly cannot be said to have had a special life of its own. The inhabitants, 
even though they might be artisans or traders, would still fed as peasants, and 
even in one way or another work as such. 

That which separates out from a life in which everyone is alike producer and 
consumer is goods^ and traffic in goods is the mark of all early intercourse, whether 
the object be brought from the far distance or merely shifted about within the 
limits of the village or even the farm. A piecc^of goods is that which adheres 
by some quiet threads of its essence to the life that has produced it or the life 
that uses it. A peasant drives ’*his” cow to market, a woman puts away 
“ her” finery in the cupboard. We say that a man is endowed with this world’s 
’‘goods”; the word possession ' takes us back right into the plantiike origin 
of property, into which this particular being — no other — has grown, from 
the roots up ^ Exchange m these periods is a process whereby goods pass from 
one circle of life into another They are valued with reference to Hfe, according 
to a sliding-scale of felt relation to the moment There is neither a conception 
of value nor a kind or amount of goods that constitutes a general measure — 

1 P 6o 

* Wc know this accurately for the Egyptian and the Gothic beginnings, and in general terms for 
the Chinese and the^Classical, as for the economic pseudsmorphosts of the Arabian (see pp 189, ct seq , 
349) it may be summarized, after Hadrian, as a process of disintegration of the highly civilized Classi- 
cal money-economy culminating m the appearance, under Diocletian, of a Springtime barter-economy 
with, in the East, the true Magian element of bargaining visibly superposed 

« P. 343- 
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for gold and com arc goods too, whose rarity and mdestructibiiity causes them 
to be highly prized ^ 

Into the rhythm and course of this barter the dealer only comes as an in- 
tervener.^ In the market the acquisitive and the cxta^ivc economics encounter 
one another, but even at places where fleets and caravans unload, tPade o^ly 
appears as the orgafj of countryside traffic ^ It is the “ eternar* form of economy, 
and IS even to-day seen m the immemorially ancient figure of^thc pedlar of the 
country districts remote from towns, and lo out-of-the-way suburban lanes 
where small barter-circles form naturally, and in the private economy of sa- 
vants, officials, and in general everyone not actively part of the daily economic 
life of the great city 

With the soul of the town a quite other kind of life awakens ^ As soon as 
the market has become the town, it is not longer a question of mere centres for 
goods-srreams tra%wsing a purely peasant landscape, but of a second world 
within the walls, for which the merely producing life “out there*' is nothing 
but object and means, and out of which another stream begins to circle. The 
decisive point is this — the true urban man is naf a producer m the prime terrene 
sense. He has not the inward linkage with soil or with the goods that pass 
through his hands He does not live with these, but looks at them from out- 
side and appraises them in relation to his own life-upkeep. ^ 

With this goods become wares, exchange turnover, m place of thinhng tn 
goods we have thinking tn money. 

With this a purely cxtensional something, a form of limit-defining, is ab- 
stracted from the visible objects of economics just as mathematical thought 
abstracts something from the mechanistically conceived environment Abstract 

^ Neither the copper pieces of the Italian Villanova-gravcs of early Homeric times (WiJIers 
Gesch d rom Kupferpragung, p 18) npr the early Chinese bronze coins m the form of women's 
drapery (pu), bells, rings, or knives Qstm, Conrady, Chna, p 504) arc described as money, but quite 
distinctly symbols of goods And the coins struck by the governments of early Gothic times (in 
imitation of the ClassicaO as signs of sovereignty figured in economic life only as wares, a piece of 
gold IS worth as much as a cow, ht not vm versa 

* Hence it is that so often he is not an outcome of the fixed and scif-containcd life of the country- 
side, but an alien appearing in it, an alien having neither importance nor antecedents This is the 
r6ic of the Phoenicians in the earliest period of the Classical , of the Romans in the East in Mithra* 
datcs*s time, of the Jews, and with them Byzantines, Persians, and Armenians, in the Gothic West, 
of the Arabs in the Sudan, of the Indians m East Africa, and of the Wcst-Europcans m presefne-day 
Russia 

® And, consequently, on a very small scale As foreign trade tv as in thos« da)s highly ad* 
venturous and appealed to the imagination, it was as a rule immensely exaggerated The great 
merchants of Venice and the Hansa about 1300 were hardly the equals of the more distinguished 
craftsmen The turnover of even the Medici or the Fugger about 1400 was equivalent to that of a 
shop-business in a small town to-day The largest merchant vessels, in which usually several traders 
held part shares, were much smaller than modern German rivcf-bargcs, and m^c only one consider- 
able voyage each year The celebrated wool-export of England, a mam element of Hanseatic trade, 
amounted about 1170 to hardly as much as the* contents of two modem goods-trains (Sombarr, Der 
moderm Kapttaksmus, (I, pp aSo, ct scq.) 
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money corresponds exactly to abstract mimbcf J Both arc entirely inorganic 
The economic picture is reduced exclusively to quantities, whereas the important 
point about “ goods had been their quality For the early-pcnod peasant 
"his** cow IS, first of all, ftisc what it is, a unit being, and only secondarily an 
otycct o& exchange, but for the economic outlook of the true townsman the 
only thing that exists is an abstract money-value which at the moment happens 
to be m the shage of a cow that can always be transformed into that of, say, 
a bank-note. Even so the genuine engineer secs in a famous waterfall not a 
unique natural spectacle, but |ust a calculable quantum of imexploited energy 
'It is an error of all modern money-theories that they start from the value- 
token or even the material of the payment-medium instead of from the form of 
economic thought ^ In reality, money, like number and law, is a category of 
thought There is a monetary, }ust as there is a furistic and a mathematical and 
a technical, thinking of the world-around From the scnse-cxpcnencc of a 
house wc obtain quite different abstracts, according as we arc mentally appraising 
It from the point of view of a merchant, a fudge, or an engineer, and with 
reference to a balance-sheet, a lawsuit, or a danger of collapse. Next of km to 
thinking m money, however, is mathematics To think in terms of business is 
to calculate The money-value is a numericai value measured by a unit of 
reckoning ^ This exact " value-in-itsclf,’* like numfaer-m-itself, the man of the 
town, the man without roots, is the first to imagine, for peasants there are only 
ephemeral felt values in relation to now this and now that object of exchange. 
What he does not use, or does not want to possess, has "no value" for him. 
Only m the economy-picture of the real townsman are there objective values 
and kinds of values which have an existence apart from his private needs, as 
thought-elements of a generalized validity, although in actuality every indi- 
vidual has his proper system of values and his proper stock of the most varied 
kinds of value, and feels the ruling prices of the market as "cheap" or "dear" 
with reference to thesc,^ 

Whereas the earlier mankind compares goods, and does so not by means of 
the reason only, the later reckons the values of wares, and does so by rigid un- 
1 a voL I, Ch n 

* Marks and dollars arc no more '‘money" than metres and grammes arc "forces " Faces oi 
money arc real values It is only our ignorance of Classical physics that has saved us from con- 
fusing gravitation with a pound-weight — in our mathematics, with its Classical basis, wc still 
mix number witl> magnitude, and our imitation of Classical coinage has brought about the same 
confusion between money and pieces of money 

® Conversely, therefore, wc can call the metric system (cm , g ')^ valuation, and m fact all 
money-measures proceed from the weight theories of physics. 

* Similarly all value-theories, however ob|ectivc they arc meant to be, arc developed — and 
inevitably so — out of a subjective principle That of Marx, for example, defines value in the way 
that promotes the irltcrcst of the manual worker, the elForc of the discoverer or the organizer seem- 
ing to him, therefore, valueless But it would be wlong to describe this as "erroneous." All these 
theories arc "right " for their supporters and " wrong " for their opponents, and tt is not reasons but 
life that settles whether one is a supporter or an opponent. 
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qualifativc measures. Now gold is no longer measured against the cow, but 
the cow against the gold, and the result is expressed by an abstract number, 
the price. Whether and how this measure of value finds symbolic expression 
in a value-sign — as the written, spoken, or repreSested number-sign 1$, in a 
sense, number — depends on the economic style of the particular Culftirc, each 
of which produces a different sort of money. The common condition for the 
appearance of this is the existence of an urban population th^t thinks econom- 

f ically in terms of it, and it is its particular character that settles whether the 
value-token shall serve also as payment-medium, thus the Classical coin and 
frobably the Babylonian silver did so serve, whereas the Egyptian dehen (raw 
copper weighed out m pounds) was a measure of exchange, but neither token 
nor payment-medium The Western and the “contemporary** Chinese bank- 
note,^ again, is a medium, but not a measure. In fact we are accustomed to 
deceive ourselves thoroughly as to the r6Ie played by coins of precious metal in 
our sort of economy; they are just wares fashioned in imitation of the Classical 
custom, and hence, measured against book-values of credit money, they have 
^ a “price.” 

The outcome of this way of thinking is that the old possession^ bound up with 
life and the soil, gives way to the fortune^ which is essentially mobile and 
qualitatively undefined: it docs not consist tn goods, but it is laid out in them. 
Considered by itself, it is a purely numerical quantum of money-value ^ 

As the seat of this thinking, the city becomes the money-market, the centre 
of values, and a stream of money-values begins to infuse, inteilectualue, and 
( command the stream of goods And with this the trader^ from being an organ of 

^ economic Itfe^ becomes its master Thinking m money is always, in one way or 

another, trade or business thinking. It presupposes the productive economy 
of the land, and, therefore, is always primarily acquisitive, for there is no 
third course. The very words “acquisition,” “gam,** “speculation,** point to 
a profit tricked off from the goods en route to the consumer — an mtelhctual 
' plunder — and for that reason are inapplicable to the early peasantry. Only by 
attuning ourselves exactly to the spirit and economic outlook of the true towns- 
man can we reali2;c what they mean. He works not for needs, but for sales, for 
“ money. * * The business view gradually infuses itself into every kind of activity . 
The countryman, inwardly bound up with traffic in goods, was at once giver 
and taker, and even the trader of the primitive market was hardly an exception 
. to this rule. But with money-traffic there appears between producer and con- 
sumer, as though betvfeen two separate worlds, the third party, the middleman, 
whose thought is dominated a prion by the business side of life He forces 
the producer to offer, and the consumer to inquire of him He elevates mediation 

I ^ The Western introduced (on a very modest scale) by the Bank ot England from the end of the 

* eighteenth century, the Chinese dating from the period of the Contending States 

* And IS thought of as “amount,** whereas wc speak of the “extent** of a property m goods. 
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to a monopoly and thereafter to economic primacy, and forces the other two 
to be “in form'* in hs interest, to prepare the wares according to hts reckonings, 
and to cheapen them under the pressure of hts oSers. 

He who commands this^modc of thinking is the master of money. ^ In all 
the Cultifres evolution takes this road. Lysias informs ns m his oration against 
the corn-merchants that the speculators at the Pirxus frequently spread reports 
of the wreck of grain-fleet or of the outbreak of war, in order to produce a 
panic. In Hellenistic-Roman times it was a widespread practice to arrange for 
land to go out of cultivation, or for imports to be held m bond, in order to force 
up prices In the Egyptian New Empire wheat-corners m the American style 
were made possible by a biil-discounting that is fully comparable with the 
banking operations of the West - Cleomencs, Alexander the Great’s adminis- 
trator for Egypt, was able by book transactions to get the whole corn-supply 
into his own hands, thereby producing a famine far and wide m Greece and 
rakmg m immense gams for himself To think economically on any terms but 
these IS simply to become a mere pawn in the money-operations of the great 
city This style of thought soon gets hold of the waking-consciousness of the 
entire urban population and, therefore, of everyone who plays any serious part 
in the conduct of economic history “Peasant” and “burgher” stand not only 
for the difference of country and city, hut for that of possessions and money as 
well. The splendid Culture of Homeric and Provencal princely courts was 
something that waxed and waned with the men themselves — we can often, 
even to-day, see it in the life of old families in their country-seats — but the 
more refined culture of the bourgeoisie, its “comfort,” is something coming 
from outside, something that can be paid for.® All highly developed economy 
is urban economy. World-economy itself, the characteristic economy of all 
Civilizations, ought properly to be called worid-city-cconomy. The destinies 
even of this world-economy are now decided in a few places, the “money- 
markets of the world ^ — in Babylon, Thebes, and Rome, in Byzantium and 
Baghdad, m London, New York, Berlin, and Paris. The residue is a starveling 
provincial economy that runs on in its narrow circles without being conscious 
of Its utter dependence. Finally, money is the form of intellectual energy m 
which the ruler-will, the political and social, technical and mental, creative 
power, the craving for a fulI-sizcd life, arc concentrated. Shaw is entirely 
right when he says: “The universal regard for money is the one hopeful fact 

^ Even to the modern pirates of the monc> -market who intervene amongst the interveners and 
gamble with money as “wares ” 

® Prcisigkc, Gtrowesm tm p^ttchmhm /€gypun (1910) These trading forms of the Ptolemaic period 
were already in vogue, and at the same high level, under the XVIOth Dynasty 

^ So also with tbc bourgeois ideal of freedom la theory and, therefore, constitutionally, a mm 
may be free /» frmtph, but actually^ m the economic^ private-life of the cities, he is made free ouiy 
by money 

* The name “bourse** can be applied even in other Cultures, if by that word xve mean the 
thought-organ of a developed money-economy. 
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in our civilization ... the two things [money and life] are mscparahlc: 
money IS the counter that enables life to be distributed socially: it life. . • 
What IS here described as Civilization, then, is the stage of a Culture at which 
tradition and personality have lost their immedi^c»eifecrivcness, and every 
idea, CO be actualized, has to be put into terms of money. At the beginning a 
man was wealthy because he was powerful — now he is powerful because he 
has money Intellect reaches the throne only when monpy puts it there 
% Democracy is the completed equating of money with political power. 

Though the economic history of every Culture there runs a desperate conflict 
waged by the soil-rooted tradition of a race, by its soul^ against the spirit of 
money The peasant-wars of the beginning of a Late period (m the Classical, 
700-500, m the Western, 1450-1650, m the Egyptian, end of Old Kingdom) 
arc the first reaction of the blood against the money that is stretching forth its 
hand from the waxing cities over the soiL^ Stem’s warning that “he who 
mobilizes the soil dissolves it into dust” points to a danger common to all 
Cultures; if money is unable to attack possession, it insinuates itself into the 
* thoughts of the noble and peasant possessors, until the inherited possession 
that has grown with the family’s growth begins to seem like resources merely 
“put into” land and soil and, so far as their essence is concerned, mobile® 
Money aims at mobilizing all things World-economy is^ the actualized 
economy of values that are completely detached in thought from the land, and 
made fluid ^ The Classical money-thinking, from Hannibal’s day, transformed 
whole cities into coin and whole populations into slaves and thereby converted 
both into money that could be brought from everywhere to Rome, and used 
outwards from Rome as a power. 

The Faustian money-thinking “opens up” whole continents, the watcr- 

» 

* Preface to Major Barbara (Con^Jtable, London 1909) 

2 P 343 

3 The “farmer” is the man whose connexion with the piece of land is no longer anything 
more than practical 

4 The increasing intensity of this thinking appears in the economic picture as a growth of the 
available money-mass^ which is abstract and imagined and has nothing to do with the visible supply 
of gold as a ware The “ stiffening ’ of the money-market, for example, is a purely intellectual process 
played out in the hands of a small handful of men The increasing energy of money-thinking conse- 
quently awakens, m every Culture, the feeling that the “value of money is going down” — enor- 
mously so, for example, in the time between Solon and Alexander — with reference, namely, to the 
unit of calculation What actually happens is that the mercantile units of val uc ha^je become artificial 
and no longer comparable with the primary and hvingly experiential values of the peasant economy 
fn the end it ceases to tnsttCAtn what figures the Attic treasure of the Delian League (454) or the sums 
involved in the peace-treaties of 241 and 101, or the booty of Pompey in 64 arc reckoned, and whether 
we ourselves shall pass in a few decades from the milliards — still unknown in 1850, but common- 
place to-day — to the billions There is no common standard for the value of a talent in 430 and in 
30 B c , for gold, like cattle and corn, has continually altered not only its ow^ numeration, but its 
significance within an ever-advancing urban cbonomy The only steady element is the fact that 
quantity of money — not to be confused with the stock of tokens and the means of payment — is 
an alter ego mirroring thought in money. 
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power of gigantic river-basms, the muscular power of the peoples of'hroad 
regions, the coal measures, the virgin forests, the laws of Nature, and transforms 
them all into financial energy, which is laid out in one way or m another — 
in the shape of press, orrclections, or budgets, or armies — for the realization 
of^rmastefs* plans. Ever new values are abstracted from whatever world-stock 
IS still, from the business point of view, unclaimed, *‘thc slumbering spirits of 
gold/* as John Qabnel Borkman says, and what the things themselves arc, 
apart from this, is of no economic significance at alL 

IV 

As every Culture has its own mode of thinking in money, so also it has its 
proper money-symbol through w^hich it brings to visible expression its principle 
of valuation in the economic field. This something, a sense-actuaiiziog of the 
thought, IS in importance fully the equal of the spoken, written, or drawn figures 
and other symbols of the mathematic. Here lies a deep and fruitful domain of 
inquiry, so far almost unexplored Not even the basic notions have been cor- 
rectly enunciated, and it is therefore quite impossible to-day to translate in- 
telligibly the money-idea that underlay the barter and the bill business of 
Egypt, the banking of Babylonia, the book-keeping of China, and the capitalism 
of the Jews, Pars^ees, Greeks, and Arabs from Haroun-ai-Raschid's day. All that 
is possible is to set forth the essential opposition of Apollinian and Faustian 
money — the one, money as magmtuis^ and the other, money as functmn.^ 

Economically, as in other ways, Classical man saw his world-around as a 
sum of bodies that changed their place, travelled, drove or fait or annihilated 
one another, as in Democritus's description of Nature. Man was a body among 
bodies, and the PoHs as sum thereof a body of higher order All the needs* of 
life consisted in corporeal quantities, and money; too, therefore represented such 
a body, m the same way as an Apollo-statuc represented a god About 650, 
simultaneously with the stone body of the Doric temple and the free statue 
true-modelled in the round, appeared the com^ a metal weight of beautiful 
impressed form. Value as a magnitude had long existed — m fact as long as 
this Culture itself In Homer, a talent is a little aggregate of gold, in bullion 
and decorative objects, of a definite total weight. The Shield of Achilles repre- 
sents “two talents’* of gold, and even as late as Roman times it was usual to 
specify silver ^nd gold vessels by weight.^ 

The discovery of the Classically formed money-body, however, is so extraor- 
dinary that we have not even yet grasped it in its deep and purely Classical 
significance. We regard it as one of the “achievements of humanity,” and so 
wc strike these ^coinages everywhere, just as we put statues in our streets and 
squares. So much and no more it is withm our power to do; wc can imitate 

Cf. Vol I, Ch 11 . 

^ Fricdiandcr, Kdm Smmgmkt IV p. 301. 
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the sha:j3C, but we cannot impart the same economic significance thereto. The 
coin as money is a purelf Classical phenomenon — only possible in an environ- 
ment conceived wholly on Euclidean ideas, but there creatively dominant 
over all economic life. Notions like income, rcsouicts,;idebt, capital, meant in 
the Classical cities something quite different from what they mean to They 
meant, not economic energy radiating from a point, but a sum of valuable 
objects m hand. Wealth was always a mobile cash-supply^ w^ich was altered 
by addition and subtraction of valuable objects and had nothing at all to do with 
possessions in land — for in Classical thinking the two were completely sepa- 
rate. Credit consisted in the lending of cash m the expectation that the loan 
would be repaid in cash. Catiline was poor because, in spite of his wide cs- 
states,^ he could find nobody to lend him the cash that he needed for his political 
aims, and the immense debts of Roman politician^ ^ had for their ultimate 
security, not their equivalent in land, but the definite prospect of a province to 
be plundered of its movable assets,® 

In the light of this, and only in the light of this, we begin to understand cer- 
tain phenomena such as the mass-execution of the wealthy under the Second 
Tyrannis, and the Roman proscriptions (with the object of seizing a large part 
of the cash current m the community), and the melting down of the Delphian 
temple-treasure by the Phocians in the Sacred War, of the art-treasures of 
Corinth by Mummius, and of the last votive offerings m Rome by Csesar, in 
Greece by Sulla, in Asia Minor by Brutus and Cassius, without regard to artistic 
value when the noble stuffs and metals and ivory were needed ^ The captured 
statues and the vessels borne in the triumphs were, in the eyes of the spectators, 
sheer cash, and Mommsen ^ could attempt to determine the site of Varus 's 
disaster by the places in which coin-hoards were unearthed — for the Roman 
veteran carried his whole property in precious metal on his person Classical 
wealth does not consist in having possessions, but piling money, a Classical 
money-market was not a centre of credit like the bourses of our world and of 


^ Sallust, CatiUna^ 35, 3 

* P 458 

* How difficult It was for Classical man to figure to himself the transformation of a physically 
indefinable asset like land into bodily money is shown by the stone posts (Spot) on land in Greece, 

^ which were meant to represent the mortgages on it, and by the Roman method of sale per as et Ithratn^ 

i m which a clod of earth was handed over for a com in the presence of witnesses Consequently, trade 

in goods (properly so called) never existed, nor anything like, for example, a current price for arable 
land A regular relation between land-value and money-value was as unthinkabI<fto the Classical 
mind as such a relation between artistic value and money-value Intellectual ■— 1 c., incorporeal — 
products like dramas and frcSSocs possessed economically no value at all For the Classical idea of 
law, cf p 81 

^ Not very much can have been left of Classical art-treasures even by Augustus’s time The 
refined Athenians themselves thought far too unhistorically to be moved to sparc«a chryselephantine 
statue merely because it was the work of Phidias ^ It is worth remembering that the gold parts of the 
famous Athcnc-figurc of the Parthenon cclla were made removable and tested for weight from time 
to time Economic use of them, therefore, was provided for from the outset. 

* Gis Schriften, IV, xoo, et seq 
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ancient Thebes, but a city in which an important part of the world*s cash was 
actually collected. It may be taken that m Csesar^s time much more than half 
of the Classical world’s gold was m Rome. 

But when, from abw§ HannibaFs time, this world advanced into the state 
of unl&itcd plutocracy, the naturally limited mass of precious metals and 
materially valuable works of art in its sphere of control became hopelessly 
inadequate to cpvcr needs, and a veritable craving set in for new bodies capable 
of being used as money. Then it was that men’s eyes fell upon the slave, who 
was another sort of body, but a thing and not a parson ^ and capable, therefore, 
of being thought of as money. From that point Classical slavery became unique 
of its kind m all economic history. The properties of the com were extended to 
apply to living objects, and the stock of men in the regions “opened up'’ to the 
plunderings of proconsuls and tax-farmers i>ccaffic as mtcrcstmg as the stock of 
metal, A curious sort of double valuation developed The slave had a market 
price, although ground and soil had not. He served for the accumulation of 
great uninvested fortunes, and hence the enormous slave-masses of the Roman 
period, which arc entirely inexplicable by any other sort of necessity. So Jong as 
man needed only as many slaves as he could gainfully employ, their number was 
small and easily covered by the prisoners of war and judgment-debtors.^ It 
was in the six|h century that Chios made a beginning with the importation of 
bought slaves (Argyronetes). The difference between these and the far more 
numerous paid labourers was originally of a political and legal, not an economic 
kind. As the Classical economy was static and not dynamic, and was ignorant 
of the systematic opening-up of energy-sources, the slaves of the Roman age 
did not exist to be exploited in work, but were employed — more or less — 
so that the greatest possible number of them could be maintained. Specially 
presentable slaves possessing particular qualifications of one sort or another were 
preferred, because for equal cost of maintenance they represented a better asset, 
they were loaned as cash was loaned, and they were allowed to have businesses 
on their account, so that they could become rich; ^ free labour was undersold 
— all this so as to cover at any rate the upkeep of this capital ^ The bulk of 
them cannot have been employed at all. They answered their purpose by simply 
existing, as a stock of money in hand which was not bound up to a natural limit 

ip. 600 

* The belief that slaves ever coostitut(sd, even m Athens or ;€gina, as nauch as a third of the 

population 1$ a complete delusion. On the contrary, the revolutions of the period after 400 presuppose 
an enormous surplus of free pauper* ^ 

» P 480 

* Herein lies the difference between this slavery and the sugar-slavery of our own Baroq«e The 
latter represents a threshold phase of our machms industf^f an organization of '* living ” energy, which 
began with man-fuel, but presently passed over $:o coal-fuel, and slavery came to be considered 
immoral only when coal had established itself Looked at from this angle, the victory of the North 
in the American Civil War C1865) meant the economic victory of the concentrated energy of coal over 
the simple energy of the muscles 
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like thc?stock of metal available m those days And through that very fact the 
need of slaves grew' and grew indefinitely and led, not only to wars that were 
undertaken simply for slave-getting, but to slave-hunting by private entrepre- 
neurs all along the Mediterranean coasts (which Rom® vjmkcd at) and to a new 
way of making the proconsuls’ fortunes, which consisted in blecdnig the 
population of a region and then selling it into slavery for debt The market of 
Delos must have dealt with ten thousand slaves a day When Cassar went to 
Britain, the disappointment caused in Rome by the money-poverty of the 
Britons was compensated by the prospect of rich booty in slaves. When, for 
example, Corinth was destroyed, the mchmg-down of the statues for coinage 
and the auctioning of the inhabitants at the slave-mart were, for Classical minds, 
one and the same operation — the transforjipation of corporeal objects into 
money 

In extremest contrast to this stands the symbol of Faustian money — money 
as Function, the value of which lies in its effect and not its mere existence* 
The specific style of this economic thinking appears already in the way in which 
the Normans of a.o 1000 organized their spoils of men and land into ^n eco- 
nomic force* ^ Compare the pure book-valuation of these ducal officials (com- 
memorated in our words “cheque,” “account,” and “checking”)^ with 
the “contemporary” gold talent of the Iliad, one meets at the very outset of 
the Culture the rudiments of its modern credit-system, which is the outcome 
of confidence in the force and durability of its economic mode, and with which 
the idea of money in our sense is almost identical These financial methods, 
transplanted to the Roman Kingdom of Sicily by Roger 11, were developed by 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II (about 1130) into a powerful system 
far surpassing the original in dynamism and making him the “first capitalist 
power of the world”, ^ and whijc this fraternization of mathematical thinking- 
power and royal will-to-power made its way from Normandy into France and 
was applied on the grand scale to the exploitation of conquered England (to 
this day English soil is nominally royal demesne) its Sicilian side was imitated 
by the Italian city-republics, and (as their ruling patricians soon took the 
methods of the civic economy into use for their private book-keeping,) spread 
over the commercial thought and practice of the whole Western world Little 
later, the Sicilian methods were adopted fay the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
and by the dynasty of Aragon, and it is probably to these origins that we 
should assign the model accountancy of Spam in the days of Philip 11, and of 
Prussia in those of Frederick William L 

^ 37^ » ct scq. The rescmbUncc with the Egyptian administration under the Old Kingdom 

and the Chinese in the earliest Chou period is unmistakable 

® The c/emt of these exchequer offices were the archetype ol the modern banla^clerfc Cf. p. 371. 

® Hampc, Deutschi Katsergeschtchte^ p 246 •Leonardo Pisano, whose Lther Ahact (xxox) was 
authoritative in accountancy till well beyond the Renaissance, and who introduced, besides 
the Arabian system of numerals, negative numbers to indicate debit, was promoted by the great 
Hohenstaufen. 
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The cjccisivc event, however, was Ac invention — '‘contemporarf wiA 
that of the Classical com about 650 — of clouWe-cntrf book-keeping by Fta 
Luca Pacioli m 1494. Goethe calls this in Wdhdm MeuUr **one of the finest 
discoveries of the huinyaiy intellect,” and indeed its author may without hcsi- 
t§,tion be ranked with his contemporaries Columbus and Copernicus. To the 
Normans we owe our modes of reckoning and to the Lombards our book-keep- 
ing. These, be J.t observed, were the same two Germanic stocks which created 
the two most suggestive juristic works of the early Gothic,^ and whose long- 
ing into distant seas gave the impulses for the two discoveries of America. 
'‘Double-entry book-keeping is born of the same spirit as the system of Galileo 
and Newton. . . With the same means as these, it orders the phenomenon 
into an elegant system, and it may be called the first Cosmos built up on the 
basis of a mechanistic thought. Double-entry book-keeping discloses to us the 
Cosmos of the economic world by the same method as later the Cosmos of the 
stellar universe was unveiled by the great investigation of natural philosophy, 
, , , Double-entry book-keeping rests on the basic principle, logically carried 
out, of comprehending all phenomena purely as quantities/’ ^ 

DouhU-mtry booh-keeping ts a pure Analysts of the space of values^ referred to a 
co-ordmate system^ of which the origin ts the ” Firm,*' The coinage of the Classical 
world had ool^ permitted of arithmetical compilations with vzhxt-magmtudes* 
Here, as ever, Pythagoras and Descartes stand opposed. It is legitimate for us 
to talk of the ” integration” of an undertaking, and the graphic curve is the 
same optical auxiliary to economics as it is to science* The Classical economy- 
world was ordered, like the cosmos of Democritus, according to stuff and form* 
A stuff, in the form of a com, carries the economic movement and presses 
against the demand-unit of equal value-quantity at the place of use Our 
economy-world is ordered by force and mass* A field of money-tensions lies m 
space and assigns to every object, irrespective of its specific kind, a positive or 
negative effect-value,^ which is represented fay a book-entry. **Qu0d non est m 
lihfis^ non est tn mundo'* But the symbol of the functional money thus imagined, 
that which alone may be compared with the Classical com, is not the actual 
book-entry, nor yet the share-voucher, cheque, or note, but the act hy which the 
function is fulfilled m writings and the r 61 e of the value-paper is merely to be the 
generalised historical evidence of this act. 

Yet side ^y side with this the West, in its unquestioning admiration of the 
Classical, has gone on striking coins, not merely as tokens of sovereignty, but 
in the belief that this evidenced money was money codespondmg in reality to 

I p ^5 

^ Sombart, DerjficdertK. Kaptakmus, 11 , p 119 

* There IS a close rcktion between our picturc^of the nature of electricity and the process of the 
“clearing-house,” in which the positive and negative money-positions of several firms (centres of 
tcnsiotO arc equated amongst themselves by a purely mental act and the true position made present- 
able by a booicing CL Vol. I, Ch. XI. 
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the economics in thought. In jnst the same way, even within the Go|:hic age, 
we took over Roman law with its equating of things to bodily magnitudes, and 
the Euclidean mathematic, which was built upon the concept of number as 
magnitude And so it befell that the evolution of these |hree intellectual form- 
worlds of ours proceeded, not like the Faustian music in a pure and flcwerlikc 
unfolding, but m the shape of a pognssm mancipation from th notion of magnitude. 
The mathematic had already achieved this by the close of the Baroque age.^ The 
jurisprudence, on the other hand, has not yet even recognised its coming task,^ 
but this century is going to set it, and to demand that which for Roman jurists 
was the self-evident basis of law, namely, the inward congruence of economic 
and legal thought and an equal practical familiarity with both The conception 
of money that was symbolized in the com ^reed precisely with the Classical 
thing-Iaw, but with us there is nothing remotely like such an agreement Our 
, whole life is disposed dynamically, not statically and Stoically, therefore our 
essentials arc forces and performances, relations and capacities — organizing 
j talents and intuitive intellects, credit, ideas, methods, energy-sources — and 
< not mere existence of corporeal things The Romanist'* thing-thought of our 
jurists, and \hc theory of money that consciously or unconsciously starts from 
the com, arc equally alien to our life. The vast metallic hoard to which, in 
imitation of the Classical, we were continually adding till the World War came, 
has indeed made a r 61 c for itself off the mam road, but with the inner form, tasks, 
and aims of modern economy it has nothing to do, and if as the result of the 
war it were to disappear from currency altogether, nothing would be altered 
^ thereby.^ 

^ Unhappily, the modern national economics were founded m the age of Clas- 
sicism. Just as statues and vases and stiff dramas alone counted as true art, so 
also finely stamped coins alone equnted as true money What Josiah Wedgwood 
(1758) aimed at with his delicately toned reliefs and cups, that also, at bottom, 
Adam Smith aimed at in his theory of value — namely, the pure present of 
tangible magnitudes For it is entirely consonant with the illusion that money 


1 Vol 1 , Ch II 
a P $i 

® In our Culture the credit of a country rests upon its economic capacity and the political orgaa- 
"i ization thereof — which imparts to the operations and bookings of finance the character of real 
money*<rcations — and not on any quantity of gold chat may be put into this or that It is the 
Classicist superstition chat raises the gold reserve to the status of an actual measure o 4 crcdit — actual 
m that the level of credit is thereby made dependent, not upon “ will,” but upon ** can But the 
current coins arc watfs, which, relatively to national credit, possess a prta — the poorer the credit, the 
higher the price of gold — so that thenceforth it can onlv he upheld against that of oihr wares Thus 
gold IS measured like other wares against the unit of book-reckoning, and not vice versa as the term 
“gold standard” suggests It serves also as means of payment in minor transactions, as for that 
matter a postage-stamp docs In old Egypt (whose money-thought is astoundingly hkc the Western) 
there was nothing rcscmbhng the coin even under the New Empire. The written transfer was cn- 
I tirely sufficient, and the Classical coins that filtered in from 650 to the founding of Alexandria and the 
I Hellenistic regime were usually cut to pieces and reckoned by weight as a ware 
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and picq:s of money arc the same, to measure the value of a thing against the 
magnitude of a quantity of work Here work is no longer an effecting in a world 
of effects, a working which can differ infinitely from case to case as to inward 
worth and intensity an^ mngc, which propagates itself in wider and wider circles 
|.nd like an electric field may be measured but nor marked off — but the result 
of the effecting, considered entirely materialiy, that which sf worksd-up^ a tangible 
thing showing nothing noteworthy about it except |u$t its extent. 

In reality, the economy of the European-Amencan Civilization is built up 
on work of 'a kind in which distinctions go entirely according to the inner 
quality — more so than ever in China or Egypt, let alone the Classical World 
It is not for nothing that we live in a world of economic dynamism, where the 
works of the individual are not acjditive in the Euclidean way, but functionally 
related to one another The purely executive work (which alone Marx takes 
into account) is in reality nothing but the function of an inventive, ordering, 
and organizing work, it is from this that the other derives its meaning, relative 
value, and even possibility of being done at all. The whole world-economy 
since the discovery of the stc^m-mgme has been the creation of a quite small 
number of superior heads, without whose high-grade work everything else 
would never have come into being But this achievement is of creative thinking, 
not a quantum/ and its value is not to be weighed against a certain number 
of coins. Rather it ts itself money - — Faustian money, namely, which is not 
minted, but thought of as an efficient centre coming up out of a life — and it is the 
inward quality of that life which elevates the thought to the significance of a 
fact Thinking m money generates money — that is the secret of the world-economy 
When an organizing magnate writes down a million on paper, that million 
exists, for the personality as an economic centre vouches for a corresponding 
heightening of the economic energy of his field This, and nothing else, is the 
meaning of the word * ' Credi t * ' for us But all the gold pieces in the world would 
not suffice to invest the actions of the manual worker with a meaning, and 
therefore a value, if the famous ‘‘expropriation of the expropriators'* were to 
eliminate the superior capacities from their creations, were this to happen, 
these would become soulless, wilWcss, empty shells. Thus, in fact, Marx is 
just as much a Classical, just as truly a product of the Romanist law-thought 
as Adam Smith; he secs only the completed magnitude, not the function, and 
he would Iiljie to separate the means of production from those whose minds, by 
the discovery of methods, the organization of efficient industries, and the 
acquisition of outlet-markets, alone turn a mass of bricks and steel into a factory, 
which, if their forces find no field of play, do not occur 

^ That is why y: docs not exist for our (present) jurisprudence 

^ All this equally holds good for the case of ** workers” taking over the leadership of the works 
Either they arc incapable of management, and the business collapses, or they arc capable of something, 
and then they themselves become inwardly entrepreneurs and think thenceforward only of mam- 
taimng their power. No theory can ciiminatc this fact from the world, for so life u 
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If anyone seeks to enunciate a theory of modern work, let him j^gin by 
thinking of this basic trait of all life. There arc subjects and objects in every 
kind of life as lived, and the more important, the more rich in form, the life is, 
the clearer the distinction between them As every sfsrcam of Being consists of 
a mmonry of leaders and a huge majority of led, so miy sort of economy^constsfs 
m Uadtr-work and txecuftu mrL The frog’s perspective of Marx and the social- 
ethical ideologues shows only the aggregate of last small things, but these only 
exist at all in virtue of the first things, and the spirit of this’world of work 
can be grasped only through a grasp of its highest possibilities. The inventor 
of the steam-engine and not its stoker is the determinant. The thug^t is what 
matters. 

And, similarly, thinking in money has ^subjects and objects those who 
by force of their personahty generate and guide money, and those who 
arc maintained by money. Money of the Faustian brand is the force dis- 
tilled from economy-dynamics of the Faustian brand, and it appertains to the 
destiny of the individual (on the economic side of his Iifc-dcstiny) that he is 
inwardly constituted to represent a pare of this force, or that he is, on the 
contrary, n<3th mg bur mass to it. 


V 

The word '‘CapitaF’ signifies the centre of this thought — nol the aggregate 
of values, but that which keeps them m movement as such Capitalism comes into 
existence only wdth the world-city existence of a Civilization, and it is confined 
to the very small ring of those who represent this existence by their persons and 
inteliigencc; its opposite is the provincial economy It was the unconditional 
supremacy achieved by the coin in Classical life (including the political side 
of that life) that generated the §eatic capital, the or starting-point, that 

by its existence drew to itself, in a sort of magnetic attraction, things and again 
things en masse It was the supremacy of book-values, whose abstract system 
was <|uickly detached from personality by double-entry book-keeping and 
worked forward by virtue of its own inw^ard dynamism, that produced the 
modern capital that spans the whole earth with its field of forcc.^ 

Under the influence of its own sort of capital the economic life of the Clas- 
i sical world took the form of a gold-stream that flowed from the provinces to 
Rome and back, and was ever seeking new areas whose stock of worked-up 
gold had not yet been opened up.” Brutus and Cassius catrieef the gold of 

^ Thus It ts only since ijyo that the banks have become centres of an economic power which 
made Its first intervention with politics at the Congresj* of Vienna Till then the banker had in the 
main concerned himself w ith bill business The Chinese, and even the Bgypttun, banks had a differ- 
ent significance, and the Classical banks, even m the Rome of Cxsar's day, may Ikst be described as 
cash-tilis They collected the yield of taxes In tash, and lent cash against fcplaccmcnt, thus the 
temples, with their stock of precious metal in the form of votive offerings, became banks.* The 
temple of Delos, through several centuries, lent at ten pet cent 
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Asia Mlfior on long muJc-trams to the battle-field of Philippi — one can imagir 
what sort of an economic operation the plunder of a camp after a battle muj 
have been — and even C Gracchus, almost a century earlier, alluded to th 
amphorse that went ouf. ftom Rome to the provinces full of wme and came bac 
fj^Il of gold This hunt for the gold possessions of alien peoples correspond 
exactly to the present-day hunt for coal, which m its deeper meaning is not 
thing, but a store of energy. 

But, equally, the Classical craving for the near and present could not bu 
match the Polis-ideai with an teommte ideal of Aafarhla^ an economic atomiza 
tion corresponding to the political. Each of these tmy life-units desired to hav 
an economic stream wholly of its own, wholly self-contained, circling indc 
pcndently of all others and wuhmfhe radtus of vtstbtluy The polar opposite o 
this IS the Western notion of the which is thought of as an entirely im 
personal and incorporeal centre of force, from which activity streams out in al 
directions to an indefinite distance, and which the proprietor by his ability tc 
think in money does not represent^ but possesses and directs — that is, has in hii 
power — like a little cosmos. The duality of firm and proprietor would hav( 
been utterly unimaginable for the Classical mind.^ ^ 

Consequently, as the Western Culture presents a maximum, so the Classics 
shows a minimum, of orgam^atton. For this was completely absent even as ar 
idea from Classical man His finance was one of provisional expedients mad« 
rule and habit. The wealthy burgher of Athens and Rome could be burdened 
with the equipment of war-ships. The political power of the Roman ardilc 
(and his debts) rested on the fact that he not only produced the games and the 
streets and the buildings, but paid for them too — of course, he could reftoup 
himself later by plundering his province. Sources of income were thought ol 
only when the need of income presented itself,, and then drawn upon, without 
any regard for the future, as the moment required — even at the cost of entirely 
destroying them. Plunder of the treasures of one’s own temples, sea-piracy 
against one’s own city, confiscation of the wealth of one’s own fellow-citizens 
were everyday methods of finance. If surpluses were available, they were 
distributed to the citizens — a proceeding to which plenty of people besides 
Eubulus of Athens owed their popularity.^ Budgets were as unknown as ati^ 
other part of financial policy. The ’‘economic management** of Roman prov- 
inces was a system of robbery, public and private, practised by senators and 
financiers without the slightest consideration as to whether the exported values 
could be replaced Never did Classical man think of syscematically intensifying 
his economic life, but ever looked to the result of the moment, the tangible 
quantum of cash. Imperial Rome would have gone down in ruin had it not 

1 The idea of the Firm took shape even m I^te Gothic tunes as ratio'' [hence the inodcffl 
French phrase * ‘ ratson soctak" Tr.] or It is impossible to render it exactly m a Classical 

language Ne^outtm meant for the Romans a concrete process, a “deal ” and not a “busmess/’ 

* Pohlmaan, Gtmh, Gmhtchte p. ct scq. 
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been fdrtunate enough to possess in dd Egypt a Civilization that for a 
thousand years thought of nothing but the organization of its economy. The 
Roman neither comprehended nor was capable of copying this style of life,^ 
but the accident that Egypt provided the political poilsefsor of this fellah-worJd- 
with an inexhaustible source of gold rendered it unnecessary for him tc»make^a 
smltd habit of proscription at home, the last of these financial operations in 
massacre-form was that of 43, shortly before the incorporation^of Egypt. ^ The 
amassed gold of Asia Minor that Brutus and Cassius were then bringing up, 
which meant an army and the dominion of the world, made it necessary to put 
to the ban some two thousand of the richest inhabitants of Italy, whose heads 
were brought to the Forum m sacks for the offered rewards. It was no longer 
possible to spare even relatives, children, and grey-heads, or people who had 
never concerned themselves with politics It was enough that they possessed 
a stock of cash and that the yield would otherwise have been too small. 

But With the extinction of the Classical world-feelmg in the early Imperial 
age, this mode of thinking in money disappeared also. Coins a gam became wares 
— because men were again living the peasant life ^ — and this explains the 

^ Gcfckc-Nordcn, Bml m der Altertnmswtssmsch , III, p 

® Kromaycr, in Hartmann's Km Gesch , p 150 

® The “Jews '* of those times were the Romans (p 318), and the Jews themselves were pcasantf 
mi^tLzm'&mi%m^\ltizd&:s(^9X^iii,DieNattonahtatdcrKaufleutetnrom Katserfescf% 1309, alsoMomm- 
sen, Km Gtsch , V, p 471), that is, they followed the very callings that in the Gothic period became 
the oifjecf of their merchant activity Present-day “ Europe “ is in exactly the same position vts^^-vis 
the Russians whose profoundly mystical inner life feels ‘ * thinking m money as a stn (The Pilgrim in 
Gorki’s Night-asylam^ and Tolstoi's thought generally, pp 194, 278 ) Here to-day as in the Syria of 
Jesus’s time we have two economic worlds ;uxtaposcd (pp 19a, ct seq ) an upper, alien, and civ3li2cd 
world intruded from the West (the Bolshevism of the first years, totally Western and un-Russiaa, is 
the lees of this infiltration), and a townlcss barter-life that goes on deep below, uncalculating and 
exchanging only for immediate needs Wc have to think of the catchwords of the surface as a voice, in 
which the Russian, simple and busied** wholly with his soul, hears resignedly the will of God 
Marxism amongst Russians is based on an inward misunderstanding They bore with the higher 
economic life of Pctriaism, but they neither created it nor recognized it The Russian docs not fight 
Capital, but he does not empthmd it. Anyone who understands Dostoyevski will sense in these 
people a young humanity jor which as ytt no money extsts^ but only goods m relation to a life whose 
centre of gravity docs not lie on the economical side The horror of values supervening from nowhere 
which before the war drove many to suicide is a misconstrued literary disguise of the fact that, for a 
townlcss barter-thinking, money-getting by means of monev is an impiety, and (from the view-point 
of the coming Russian religion) a sin To-day, with the towns of Tsarism in rum and the mankind 
in' them living the village life under the crust (temporarily) of urban-thinking Bolshevism, he has: 
freed himself from the Western economy. His apocalyptic hatred — the same that the simple Jew 
of Jesus’s day bore to the Roman — is directed against Petersburg, as a city and the ^at of a political 
power of Western stamp, but also as the centre of a thinking m Western money that has poisoned and 
misdirected the whole life The Russian of the deeps to-day is bringing into being a third kind 6( 
Christianity, still pncsticss, and built on the John Gospel — a Christianity that stands much nearer to 
the Magian than to the Faustian and, consequently, rests upon a new symbolism of baptism, and looks 
neither at Rome nor at Wittenberg, but past Byzantium towards Jerusalem, wj4:h premonitions of 
coming crusades This is the only thing that this ecw Russia really cares about And ic will no doubt 
let Itself fall once again under the economy of the West, as the primitive Chnstian submitted to the 
Romans and the Gothic Christian to the Jews. But inwardly it has no part nor lot therein (Cf pp, 
191, 1x6, 178, X93, i95 ) 
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immense outflow of gold into the farther East after Hadrian's reign, which hi 
hithcro been unaccountable. And as economic life in forms of gold-streams W£ 
extinguished m the upheaval of a young Culture, so also the slave ceased to 1: 
■money, and the ebb ofrthe gold was parallded by that mass-emancipation c 
the sla'^s which numerous Imperial laws, from Augustus's reign onwards 
tried in vain to check — till under Diocletian, in whose famous maximim 
tariff ^ moncy-cqonomy was no longer the standpoint, the type of the Classics 
slave had ceased to exist 

See the article * * Diocletian, Edict of/’ Bmj Bnf , Xi ed — Tr. 
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CHAPTER XiV 


THE FORM-~WORLD OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

.p (B) 

THE MACHINE 
1 

Technique is as old as free-movuig life itself. Only the plant — so far as we 
can sec into Nature — is the mere theatre of technical processes The animal, 
m that It moves, has a technique of movement so that it may nourish and protect 
, itself, 

I The original relation between a wakmg-microcosm and its macrocosm — 
^ “Nature’* — consists in a touch through the senses ^ which rises from mere 
%cmcHmpresstons to seme- judgment^ so that already it works critically (that is, 
scparatingly) or, what conies to the same thing, causaUanalytically?’ The stock 
of what has been determined then is enlarged into a system, as c|;)mplcte as may 
be, of the most primary experiences — identifying marks® — a spontaneous 
method by which one is enabled to feel at home in one’s world, in the case of 
many animals this has led to an amazing richness of experience that no human 
science has transcended. But the primary waking-bemg is always an acUve one, 
remote from mere theory of all sorts, and thus it is in the minor technique of 
everyday life, and upon things m so far as they are deadf^ that these experiences 
arc involuntarily acquired. This is the difference between Cult and Myth,® for 
at this level there is no boundary line between religion and the profane — all 
waking-consciousncss ^s religion. 

The decisive turn in the history of the higher life occurs when the deter^ 

\ minatwn of Nature (in order to be guided by it) changes into a fixation — 
that is, a purposed alteration of Nature. With this, technique becomes more 
\ or less sovereign and the instinctive prime-experience changes into a definitely 
“conscious” prime-knowmg. Thought has emancipated itself from sensarion. 
It IS the language of words that brings about this epochal change The liberation 
of speech from speaking ® gives rise to a stock of signs for communication-speech 
which are much more tEan identification-marks — they are names bound up with 
a sense of meaning, whereby man has the secret of numina (deities, nature- 
forces) in his power, and number (formulas, simple laws), whereby the inner 
form of the actual is abstracted form the accidental-sensuous.^ 
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Witiil that, the system of idcotification-marks develops into a theory, i 
fkture which detaches itself from the technique of the day ^ — whether this be i 
day^of high-level Civilized technics or a day of simplest beginnings — by way oj 
abstraction^ as a piece o/ wakmg-consciousness uacommured to activity Om 
**,kflowi’* what one wants, but much must have happened for one to have thai 
knowledge, and we must make no mistake as to its character. By numenesj 
experience man^s enabled to switch the secret on and off, but he has not dis 
covered it The figure of the modern sorcerer — a switchboard with levers and 
labels at whfch the workman calls mighty effects into play by the pressure of a 
finger without possessing the slightest notion of their essence — is only the 
symbol of human technique in general The picture of the light-world around 
u$ — in so far as we have developed tt critically, analytically, as theory, as 
picture — IS nothing but a switchboard of the kind, on which particular things 
arc so labelled that by (so to say) pressing the appropriate button particulai 
effects follow with certainty. The secret itself remains none the less oppressive 
on that account.- But through this technique the waking-consciousncss does, 
all the same, intervene masterfully in the fact-world Life makes use of thought 
as an **opcn sesame,'* and at the peak of many a Civilization, in its great cities, 
there arrives finally the moment when technical critique becomes tired of being 
life’s servant afid makes itself tyrant. The Western Culture is even now ex- 
pcricncmg an orgy of this unbridled thought, and on a tragic scale. 

Man has listcned-in to the march of Nature and made notes of its indices. 
He begins to imitate it by means and methods that utilize the laws of the cosmic 
pulse. He IS emboldened to play the part of God, and it is easy to understand 
how the earliest preparers and experts of these artificial things — for it was 
here that art came to be, as counter-concept to nature — and how in particular the 
guardians of the smith’s art, appeared to those around them as something 
uncanny and were regarded with awe or horror as the ease might be. The stock 
of such discoveries grew and grew. Often they were made and forgotten and 
made again, were imitated, shunned, improved. But in the end they constituted 
for whole continents a store of self-evident means — fire, metal-working, in- 
struments, arms, ploughs, boats, houses, ammal-taming, and husbandry. 
Above all, the metals, to whose site in the earth primitive man is led by some 
uncannily mystical trait in him. Immemonably old trade-routes lead to ore- 
deposits thaf arc kept secret, through the life of the settled countryside and 
over frequented seas, and along these, later, travel cults and ornaments and 

^ And not vice versa. Cf. p. x68. 

2 The '' correctness of physical data (t c , their applicaHIity never disproved up to date, and 
therefore ranking as an mur^rttatwn) is wholly independent of their technical value. An undoubtedly 
wrong, and even sclf-contradicrory, theory may ..be more valuable for practical purposes than a 
correct” and profound one, and physical science has long been careful to avoid applying the words 
“right” and ” wrong” in the popular sense, and to regard their syntheses as images rather than flat 
formulae. 
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pcfsistcot legends of islands of tin and lands of gold The primary w)dc of all 
IS the metal trade, and with it the economics of production and of work arc 
joined intrusively by a third — alien, venturesome, free-ranging over the lands 
On this foundation, now, arises the technique oi^ the higher Cultures, ex- 
pressive in quality and colour and passion of the whole soul of thesi: major 
entities. It need hardly be said that Classical man, who felt himself and his 
environment alike Euclidean, set himself a fmn m hostile opposition to the 
^ very idea of technique* If by “Classicar* technique we mean something that 
' (along with the rest that we comprehend m the adjective) rose widh determined 
effort above the universal dead perfection of the Mycttxxm age, then there was 
no Classical technique*^ Its triremes were glorified row-boats, its catapults 
and onagers mere substitutes for arms and fijts — not to be named m the same 
breath with the war-engines of Assyria and China — and as for Hero and his 
like, It was flukes and not discoveries that they achieved. They lacked the 
j inner weight, the fatedness of their moment, the deep necessity Here and there 

I men played with data (and why not?) that probably came from the East, 

H but no one devoted serious attention to them and, above all, no one made a 
real effort to introduce them into the ensemble-picture of life 

Very different is the Faustian technics, which with all its passion of the 
third dimension, and from earliest Gothic days, thrusts itself upon Nature, with 
the firm resolve to he its master. Here, and only here, is the connexion of insight 
and utilization a matter of course*^ Theory is working hypothesis ^ from the 
outset. The Classical investigator ** contemplated'' like Aristotle's deity, the 
Arabian sought as alchemist for magical means (such as the Philosophers* 

I ^ Ston“l) whereby to possess himself of Nature's treasures without effort but the 
Western strives to direct the world according to his will. 

The Faustian inventor and discoverer is a unique type. The primitive force 
of his Will, the brilliance of his visions, the steely energy of his practical pon- 
dermgs, must appear queer and incomprehensible to anyone at the standpoint of 
another Culture, but for us they arc in the blood. Our whole Culture has a 
discoverer's soul To dts-covcv that which is not seen, to draw it into the 
light-world of the inner eye so as to master it — that was its stubborn passion 
from the first days on. All its great inventions slowly ripened in the deeps, 
S ^ What Diels has managed to assemble in his work Antth Techmk amounts to a comprehensive 
nullity If we take away from it what belongs to the older Babylonian Civilization (such as water 
clocks and sun-dials) and to the younger Arabian Springtime (such as chemistry or tfcc w^ondcr-clock 
of Gaza), there is nothing left but devices, such as door-locks of a sort, that it would be an msuk to 
attribute to any other Culture ^ 

^ The Chinese Culture, too, made almost all these European discoveries on its own account 
including compass, telescope, printing, gunpowder, paper, porcelain — but tbc Cluncsc did not 
wrest, but wheedled, things out of Nature No doubt he felt the advantages of jjis knowledge and 
turned it to account, but he did not hurl himself upon it to exploit it. 

* JO* 

* It is the same spirit that distinguishes the Jewish, Parsec, Armcman, Greek, and Arab ideas 01 
business from that of the Western peoples. 
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to emcrg<!k at last with the necessity of a^Dcstiny. All of them were very ncarh 
approached by the high-hearted, happy research of the early Gothic monks. 
Here, if anywhere, the religious origins of all technical thought arc manifested. 
.These meditative disccjvqrors in their cells, who with prayers and fastmgi 
wfung God’s secret out of him, felt that they were serpmg God thereby. Here ii 
the Faust-figure, the grand symbol of a true discovering Culture. The Semtu 
txpmmentahs^ as Roger Bacon was the first to call nature-research, the mstsHm 
questioning of Nature with levers and screws, began that of which the issue 
lies under our eyes as a countryside sprouting factory-chimneys and conveyor 
towers. But for all of them, too, there was the truly Faustian danger of the 
DeviFs having a hand in the game,^ the risk that he was leading them m spirn 
to that mountain on which he pro^iiscs all the power of the earth This is the 
significance of the perpetuum mobile dreamed of by those strange Dominicans 
like Petrus Peregrinus, which would wrest the almightmcss from God. Agair 
and again they succumbed to this ambition; they forced this secret out ol 
God in order themselves to be God They listened for the laws of the cosmic 
pulse m order to overpower it. And so they created the idea of the machine as a 
small cosmos obeying the will of man alone But with that they overpassed 
the slender border-line whereat the reverent piety of others saw the beginning 
of sin, and on^it, from Roger Bacon to Giordano Bruno, they came to grief. 
Ever and ever again, true belief has regarded the machine as of the Devil. 

The passion of discovery declares itself as early as the Gothic architecture— 
compare with this the deliberate form-poverty of the Doric! — and is manifest 
throughout our music. Book-prmting appeared, and the long-range weapon.^ 
On the heels of Columbus and Copernicus come the telescope, the microscope, 
the chemical elements, and lastly the immense technological corpus of the 
early Baroque. o 

Then followed, however, simultaneously with Rationalism, the discovery 
of the steam-engine, which upset everything and transformed economic life 
from the foundations up Till then nature had rendered services, but now she 
was tied to the yoke as a slave^ and her work was as though in contempt meas- 
ured by a standard of horse-power. We advanced from the muscle-force of the 

^ P, 301. Albertus Magous Ijvcd on in legend as the great magician Roger Bacon meditated 
upon steam-engines, steamships, and aircraft (F Strunz, Gesck d, liaiarwm. m U.tmldter, 1910, 

p. 88 ) 

* P. 168 A;;xofding to Roger Bacon the third r6ic of science/* which is not relative to the 
other sciences, consists in the power that makes it to search the secrets of nature, to discover past 
^d future, and to produce so many marvellous results that power is assured to those who possess it 
. . . The Church should take it into consideration in order to spare Christian blood in the struggle 
with the infidel and above ail m preparation for the perils that will menace us in the days of Anti- 
christ CB. Gilson, jpktiffsophte Ju Mpym Ag#, p zi8) Tr, 

^ P. z88. 

* Greek fire was only to terrify and to ignite, but here the tense force of the gases of explosion 
arc converted into energy of motion. Anyone who seriously compares the two docs not understand 
the spirit of the Western tcchm<|ue. 
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Negro,' which was set to work in orgaai2:ed routines, to the organic reserves of 
the Earth’s crust, where the life-forces of millennia lay stored as coal, and 
to-day we cast our eyes on inorganic nature, where water-forces are already 
being brought in to supplement coaL As the horse-powers run to millions an 4 ^ 
milliards, the numbers of the population increase and increase, on a sgale that 
no other Culture ever thought possible. This growth is a f redact of the Machine^ 
which insists on being used and directed, and to that end centiyles the forces of 
^ each individuaL For the sake of the machine, human life becomes precious. 
Work becomes the great word of ethical thinking, m the eighteenth century 
It loses Its derogatory implication m ail languages. The machine works and 
forces the man to co-operate. The entire Culture reaches a degree of activity 
j such that the earth trembles under it ^ 

And what now develops, m the space of hardly a century, is a drama of 
I such greatness that the men of a future Culture, with other soul and other 
I passions, will hardly be able to resist the conviction that “in those days” 

1 nature herself was tottering The politics stride over cities and peoples, even 
^ the economics, deeply as they bite into the destinies of the plant and animal 
worlds, merely touch the fringe of life and efface themselves But this technique 
will leave traces of its heyday behind it when all else is lost and forgotten. For 
this Faustian passion has altered the Face of the Earth. 

This is the outward- and upward-straining life-feeling — frue descendant, 
therefore, of the Gothic — as expressed m Goethe’s Faust monologue when the 
steam-engine was yet young. The intoxicated soul wills to fly above space and 
. Time. An ineffable longing tempts him to indefinable horizons Man would 
^ frce'^himself from the earth, rise into the infinite, leave the bonds of the body, 
and circle in the universe of space amongst the stars. That which the glowing 
and soaring inwardness of St ^Bernard sought at the beginning, that which 
Gfunewald and Rembrandt conceived in their backgrounds, and Beethoven in 
the trans-carthly tones of his last quartets, comes back now in the intellectual 
intoxication of the inventions that crowd one upon another. Hence the 
fantastic traffic that crosses the continents in a few days, that puts itself across 
oceans in floating cities, that bores through mountains, rushes about in subter- 
ranean labyrinths, uses the steam-engine till its last possibilities have been 
r exhausted, and then passes on to the gas-engine, and finally raises itself above 
the roads and railways and flies in the air; hence it is that the sgokcn word is 
sent in one moment over all the oceans, hence comes the ambition to break all 
records and beat all dtecnsions, to build giant halls for giant machines, va»t 
ships and bridge-spans, buildings that deliriously scrape the clouds, fabulous 
forces pressed together to a focus to obey the hand of a child, stamping and 
quivering and droning works of steel, and glass in which tiny man moves as 
unlimited monarch and, at the last, feels nature as beneath him 

And these machines become m their forms less and ever less human, more 
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ascetic, i^ystic, esoteric. They weave |;he earth over with an infinite web of 
subtle forces, currents, and tensions Their bodies become ever more and more 
immaterial, ever less noisy The wheels, rollers, and levers are vocal no more. 

that matters withdrav^s itself into the xotenor. Man has felt the machine 
to be dc^aiish, and riglirly It signifies in the eyes of the believer the depo- 
sition of God. It delivers sacred Causality over to man and by him, with a sort 

of foreseeing omniscience is set m motion, silent and irresistible. 

# 

XI 

# 

Never save here has a microcosm felt itself superior to its macrocosm, but 
here the httle iife-units have by the sheer force of their intellect made the un- 
living dependent upon themselves It is a triumph, so far as wc can see, un- 
paralleled- Only this our Culture has achieved it, and perhaps only for a few 
centuries. 

But for that very reason Faustian man has become the slave of ks creation. 
His number, and the arrangement of life as he lives it, have been driven by the 
machine on to a path where there is no standing still and no turning back. 
The peasant, the hand-worker, even the merchant, appear suddenly as ines- 
sential m comparison with the three great figures that the Machine has bred and 
trained up tn the cause of its development* the entrepreneur^ the engineer ^ and the factory- 
worker, Out of £ quite small branch of manual work — namely, the preparation- 
economy — there has grown up (^m ths one Culture alone) a mighty tree that 
casts its shadow over all the other vocations — namely, the economy of the machine- 
industry} It forces the entrepreneur not less than the workman to obedience 
Both become slaves, and not masters, of the machine, that now for the first 
time develops its devilish and occult power. But although the Socialistic 
theory of the present day has insisted upon looking only at the latter’s contri- 
bution and has claimed the word **work’* for him alone, it has all become 
possible only through the sovereign and decisive achievement of the former. 
The famous phrase concerning the ** strong atm’* that bids every wheel cease 
from running is a piece of wrong-headedness- To stop them — yes ^ but it docs 
not need a worker to do that. To keep them running — no ^ The centre of this 

1 Marx is quite right, it is one of the creations (and what is more, the proudest creation) of the 
bourgeoisie. But> spcJJbound as he is by the ancicnt-mcdiaival-modcrn scheme, he has failed to 
note that it x$ only the bourgeoisie of this one single Culture that is master of the destiny of the 
Machine So long as it dominates the earth, every non-European tries and wi!i try to fathom the 
secret of this terrible weapon Nevertheless, inwardly he abhors tt, be he Indian or Japanese, Russian 
or Arab It is something fundamental in the essence of the Magiaa soul that leads the Jew, as en- 
trepreneur and engineer, to stand aside from the creation proper of machines and devote himself to 
the business side of their production But so also the Russian looks with fear and hatred at this 
tyranny of wheels, *c:ablcs, and rails, and if he adapts himself for to-day and to-morrow to the in- 
evitable, yet there will come a time when he will iUr out the wheU thing from hts mmory and hti tn- 
mmamt, and create about himself a wholly new world, in which nothing of this Devil's technique 
is left 
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artificial and complicated realm of the Machine is the organizer anciimanager. 
The mmd, not the hand, holds it together But, for that \cry reason, to pre* 
serve the ever endangered structure, one figure is even more important than all 
the energy of enterprising mastcr-mcn that make cities tp grow out of the ground 
and alter the picture of the landscape, it is a figure^chat is apt to be forgotten 
in this conflict of politics — the engmeer, the priest of the machine, the man 
who knows it. Not merely the importance, but the very^ existence of the 
industry depends upon the existence of the hundred thousand talented, rigor- 
ously schooled braim that command the technique and devefop it onward 
and onward The quiet engineer it is who is the machine's master and destiny. 
His thought IS as possibility what the machine is as actuality. There have been 
fears, thoroughly materialistic fears, of the* exhaustion of the coal-fields But 
so long as there are worthy technical path-finders, dangers of this sort have no 
existence. When, and only when, the crop of recruits for this army fails — 
this army whose thought-work forms one inward unit with the work of the 
machine — the industry must flicker out in spite of all that managerial energy 
and the workers can do. Suppose that, in future generations, the most gifted 
minds were to find their souFs health more important than all the po%veis of 
this world, suppose that, under the influence of the metaphysic and mysticism 
that IS taking the place of rationalism to-day, the very elite of intellect that is 
now concerned with the machine comes to be overpowered by a growing sense 
of its Satantsm (it is the step from Roger Bacon to Bernard of Clairvaux) — 
then nothing can hinder the end of this grand drama that has been a play of 
intellects, with hands as mere auxiliaries. 

The Western industry has diverted the ancient traditions of the other Cul- 
tures The streams of economic life move towards the scats of King Coal and 
the great regions of raw maticriaL Nature becomes exhausted, the globe 
sacrificed to Faustian thinking in energies. The working earth is the Faustian 
aspect of her, the aspect contemplated by the Faust of Part 11 , the supreme 
transfiguration of enterprising work — and contemplating, he dies. Nothing 
is so utterly antipodal to the motionless satiate being of the Classical Empire. 
It is the engineer who is remotest from the Classical law-thought, and he will 
see to It that his economy has its own law, wherein forces and efficiencies will 
take the place of Person and Thing 


III 

But titanic, too, is' the onslaught of money upon this intellectual force. 
Industry, too, is earth-bound like the yeoman It has its station, and its ma- 
terials stream up out of the earth. Only high finance is wholly/ free, wholly 
intangible. Since 1789 the banks, and with them the bourses, have developed 
themselves on the credit-needs of an industry growing ever more enormous, as a 
power on their own account, and they will (as money wills in every Ci vilization) 
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to be thiionly power The ancient Wfc«de between the productive and^he ac* 
qmsitivc economies intensifies now into a silent gigantomachy of intellects, 
fought out m the lists of the world-cities This battle is the despairing struggle 
•of technical thought tcj. maintain its liberty against money-thought ^ 

The 4ictature of money marches on, tending to its material peak, m the 
Faustian Civilisation as in every other And now something happens that is 
intelligible onlyjco one who has penetrated to the essence of money. If it were 
anything tangible, then its existence would be for ever — but, as it is a form of 
thought, it fades out as soon at zt has thought its economic world to finality^ and has 
no more material upon which to feed. It thrust into the life of the yeoman's 
countryside and set the earth a-movmg, its thought transformed every sort of 
handicraft, to-day it presses victoriously upon industry to make the productive 
work of entrepreneur and engineer and labourer alike its spoil The machine 
with its human retinue, the real queen of this century, is in danger of succumbing 
to a stronger power. But with this, money, too, is at the end of its success, 
and the last conflict is at hand in which the Civilization receives its conclusive 
form — the conflict between money and blood 

The coming of Caesansm breaks the dicraturc of money and its political 
weapon democracy. After a long triumph of world-city economy and its interests 
over political creative force, the political side of hfc manifests mclf after all as 
the stronger of^ the two The sword is victorious over the money, the master- 
will subdues again the plunderer-wilI. If we call these money-powers “Capi- 
talism/' ^ then we may designate as Socialism the will to call into life a mighty 
politico-economic order that transcends all class interests, a system of Ufty 
thoughtfulness and duty-sense that keeps the whole m fine condition for the 
decisive battle of its history, and this battle is also the battle of money and faw."^ 
The private powers of the economy want free paths for their acquisition of great 
resources No legislation must stand in their way They want to make the 
laws themselves, in their interests, and to that end they make use of the tool 
they have made for themselves, democracy, the subsidized party. Law needs, 
m order to resist this onslaught, a high tradition and an ambition of strong 
families that finds its satisfaction not in the heaping-up of riches, but in the 
casks of true ruJership, above and beyond all money-advantage. A power can be 
overthrown only by another power, not by a principle, and no power that can confront 

^ Comparedwth this mighty coDtest between the two handfuls of stccl-hard men of race and of 
immense intellect — which the simple citizen neither observes nor comprehends the battle of 
laefc interests between the employing class and the workers’ Socialism sinks into insignificance 
when regarded from the distant world-historical view-point The working-class movement is what 
Its leaders fvah of it, and haticd of the owner has long enlisted itself in the ser\jcc of the bourse 
Practical communism with its “class-war” — to-day a long obsolete and adulterated phrase — is 
nothing but the trusty henchman of big Capital, which knows perfectly well how to make use of it 
^ * In this sense the interest-politics of the workers' movements also belong to it, in that their 
object is not to overcome the money-values, hdt to possess them 
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money* is left but this one Money is OTcrthrown and abolished on\yj\^y blood. 
ttfc ts alpha and omega, the cosmic onflow m microcosmic form It 1$ the tzet 
oi facts withm the world-as-history Before the irresistible rhythm of the 
generation-sequence, everything built up by the v(aking-consciousness in m 
tntellectual world vanishes at the last. Ever in History it is life and li% only^ — 
race-quality, the triumph of the will-to-power — and not the victory of truths, 
discoveries, or money that signifies. World-htstory u the world court, and it has 
^ ever decided m favour of the stronger, fuller, and more self-assured life — 

I decreed to it, namely, the right to exist, regardless of whether it,s right would 

hold before a tribunal of waking-consciousness. Always it has sacrificed truth 
and justice to might and race, and passed doom of death upon men and peoples 
m whom truth was more than deeds, an^ justice than power. And so the 
’ drama of a high Culture — that wondrous world of deities, arts, thoughts, 
battles, cities — closes with the return of the pristine facts of the blood eternal 

that is one and the same as the evet-dreimg cosmic flow The bright imagi- 
native Waking-Being submerges itself into the silent service of Being, as the 

n Cbmese and Roman empires tell us Time triumphs over Space, and it is Time 
I whose inexorable movement embeds the ephemeral incident of the Culture, on 
this planet, in the incident of Man — a form wherein the incident life flows on 
for a time, while behind it all the streaming horizons of geological and stellar 
histones pile up in the light-world of our eyes. 

For us, however, whom a Destiny has placed in this Culture and at this 
moment of its development — the moment when money is celebrating its last 
victories, and the Cassarism that is to succeed approaches with quiet, firm step 
— 15nr direction, willed and obligatory at once, is set for us within narrow 
limits, and on any other terms life is not worth the living. We have not the 
freedom to reach to this or to tfiat, but the freedom to do the necessary or to do 
nothing. And a task that historic necessity has set will be accomplished with 
the individual or against him. 

Ducunt Fata vohntem, mlentem trahmt 
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Classical soft, 494 See also Money 
Capital City, domination, 95, of Byzantine 
Empire, *91, and primary estates, 356, and 
State-idea, 377, cultural basis, 381 
Capitulations, origin, 177#? 

Cafacaila, citizenship edict, and emperor- 
worship, 68 

Care, family and State as symbols, 361, legal 
modes, 363 ; financial officialdom, 371 
f arcy, Henry C , and English economics, 469 
Carmathians, outbreak, 4x5 
Cafoiiogian Renaissance, character, 87 
Carthage, as Babylonian, 108, m Classical 
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Rome, 368, ccon-^ 
omy s^nd politics, 475 See a!s& Pumc Wars 
aspiao Sea, and mtcrcuitutal relations, 41 
.assms, Spurius, and cult, 386 
aste, meaning, 351, 333 

,3Stic, as totem, racial expression, 111, and 
ornament, relation to style, 1x3, talk, 153 
atchwords, as term, 401 
.athcdral, as taboo and ornament, lax, IZ3, 
speech, 153 

.athohe. Western churches as, ix^n , Z19 
i^atilmariaa movement, financing, 40^ 

^ato, M. Fofcms (Censor), and Scipio, 4x1, 
rathlcssness, 4x2. 

^ato, M Porcius (llticensis), rise, 409« / courts 
and politics, 459 

latulus, Q Lutatius, demagogy, 459 
Caucus, as political means, 45x» 

Causality, human (microcosmic) type, 16-19, 
and sex, 3x7 Sec also Destiny, Intelligence, 
Nature, Religion, Space, Town, Wakmg- 
being 

Cavern, Aral^^ symbol, and Chaldean religion, 
X06, 133, X38 

Cecils, and English history, 337 
Censorship, past and present, 463 
Ceremonial, as expression-language, 134 
Chacrauitan, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Chakedon, Council of, substance controversy, 
X57; and reform, x9$ 

Chaldeans, as rulers, 40, tribal association, 175, 
religion and nation, 176, cult in Syncretism, 
xoi, as term, 105??/ prophetic religion, 105, 
209# ; and Babylonia, xo5« , io6n 7 astron- 
omy, X06, astrology, xyS, oracles as canon, 
X45, disappearance, X 5 X * 

Chamberlain, Joseph, and political machine, 
453 ». 

Champutun, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Chandragupta,Sudra, 333 
Chang-I, Imperialism, 417, 4x9 
Chang-Lu, church, 314 

Chariemagne, and cultural mixture, 87, and 
Dcviicult, X90 

Charles I of England, and absolutism, 3S8 
Charles IV, emperor, policy, 376 
Charles Martel, as destiny, i9x 
Charondas, character of laws, 63, 64 
Chartres, Arabian contcmpdrarics of school, xyo 
Charvaka doemoc, 105 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, and ** virtue/* 30711. 
Chcirocracy, Classical, 397 
Chcrusci, importance of victory, 48 # 

Chian, importance, 50, power, 4x8 
Chicken Iraa, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Chisese Culture, as historic, zS, problems of 


study, 38, transition to Cscsanspi, Contend- 
ing States, 38, 40, 339, date 

of beginning, 39??; periods, cultural con- 
temporaries, 40-4X, fate, 4X, end of real 
history, 49^ and Buddhism, 57, 31X, 315, 
basis of laws, %yn , depopulation, 106, n? 
tions undcr,^ ijdn , Tsin, 185, %id sacred 
books, X44»^ Manichaians and Ncstonans, 
x6o, beginning of religion, 181, iSyf* time 
mythology, x86, dualism, tao, 187, landscape 
as prime symbol, xSyj second religiousness 
and Syncretism, yix, cmpc#pr-culr, 313, 379, 
fellah State religion, 315, ancient priest- 
estate, 350, ancestry-worship, 351, tao and 
priesthood, 351, relation of primary estates, 
3^51, world-power idea, 373, feudalism and 
interregnum, 375, dynasty-idea, 379, Fronde 
m, 386, period of protectors, 387, Cscsansm 
and ideologues, 434; status of early coins, 
48 1»; bank notes, 483, money concept, 486, 
489« j and technique, 50111 See also Cultures 
Chinese language, voicc-diffcrcQCiations, i4o»; 
written and spoken, 145, 151, standard script, 
15X 

Chios, and slaves, 488 

Chivalry, Arabian, 198, and compassion as 
contemporary, X73 ^ 

Chlysti, doctrines, xyS 
Chmenocep, inscriptions, 387 
Chosen People, as common Arabian idea, X07 
Chosrocs Nushirvan, and Mazdak, x6i 
ChAu dynasty, residence, 91, fall, 376, money 
concept, 48912 
Christ, as name, 11 9» 

Christian Science, as fad, ‘3 10 
Christianity, Arabian and Western, form and 
soul, 59, 135, 137, 158, period of Apologists, 
71, of Fathers, 71, effect of Justinian, 74, 
Corpus Juris Canonici, 77, and Arabian na- 
tions, 177, nationalism and persecutions, 
177, Arabian, and chivalry, 198, Jcsus-culc 
and Syncretism, xoi, xxo, xyx, and Hellenism, 
X03, X04, Jesus* life and biography as central 
point, XIX, and Arabian apocalyptic litera- 
ture, XIX, and Turfan manuscripts, xi3«>* 
and Mandaeanism of John the Baptist, xi4, 
seif-view of Jesus as prophet and Messiah, 
townlcssness, X15, Jesus and Pilate, symbol- 
ism, XI 6, 47312 ; Jesus and pure metaphysics, 
117, effect of Rcsurrccciofl, Messiah, xi8, 
Arabian cult-nationaiity and world salvation, 
X19, xxo, Paul and Chiyrch, xxo, xii, Paul 
and urban intellect, westward trend, xxi, 
Old Testament and canon, xxi, xxy, xx6, xx8, 

* X45, Mark Gospel, xxy, cults, Maiy-cuit, 
2x3 ; Greek and Latin as languages, xx 4 i ^ 
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152, jo^fl Gospci, Mysticism, Logos and 
FaracIcJlf ii6, Marcionism and early Catho- 
lic Church, 127, Arabian West and Ease 
division, 2x8-230, architectural s/m boh of 
division, 230, Arabian Logos and Jesus’ 
world-image, 236, 237, era, ^39, and Judaism, 
•scparatiSo, 251, 316, early |i2srrrn, 25i«^ 
Eastern State religions, 253, raonastjcisni in 
Arabian, 254, Arabian expansion, and inner 
contradiction, 255, substance controversy 
and split, 255-258, Greek, obligation 
ro other missijSoansm, 259, 260, end of Ara- 
bian theology, xSi, pre-period of Western, 277 , 
Western Mar) -cult and Df^il-cult, iSS-291, 
Western gmk and free-will, sacrament^, 292, 
193, Western contrition, 293-295, clcniffiiLs 
and effect of Reformation, 296-300, present 
Russian, 495 w See also Manichscism, Monoph- 
ysitcs, Ncstonanism, Puritanism, Religion, 
Roman Catholic 

Chronology, Arabian spirit, 17, cultural, 39»/ 
Mexican, 44, Arabian eras, 239 
Chrysostom, John, and condicc of estates, 
Chchonian cults, 283, 286 
Chufucianism, fellah character, 315 
Church, and religion, 443s 
Church and State, gArabian concept, x68, 174- 
178, 2x0, 242, 243, 253, 315, 317, Roman law 
and established church, X77«; and Arabian 
monasticism, 254, lack of cquiiibniim, 336 
Church of England, new transubstantiation 
controversy, 309^ 

Cicero, M Tullius, rise, 409/17 on elections, 
432«; and party, weakling, 433, and Divus 
idea, 433, and killing of Caesar, 433«/ and 
demagogy, 458, and Trcbatius, 458#! 

Cimabuc, Giovanni, as Gothic, 291 
Cincas, on Roman Senate, 409 
Circus parties, as term, 38 x« 

Citation, deeper meaning, 248 
Cicjxcnship, Caracaliah edict on Roman, 68, 
Roman, and poHs, x66if., 383, 384; Classical 
idea, 384 

City See Mcgalopolitanisra, Town 
City-leagues, Classical, 355 
City planning, soulless chessboard form, 100 
Civil War, Amerfsan, defeat of aristocracy, 356, 
36911; and military art, 421, as victory of 
^oal-cncrgy, 488^ 

Civilisation, as term, 3i»^ position of present, 
37, of Mexican Culture, 45, exhaustion and 
historylcssncss, 48^51, and microcosmic, 92, 
and dictatorship of money, 98, as tension, 
102, rootless forms, world-extension, loj, 
inner stages, present Western, 109, and style, 
109, survivals, 109, superficial history, 109, 


, 359. and utilitarian script, I5Z, 155 ^ Jewish, 

IQ contact with Gothic, 317-319, Jews in 
Western, 322, economics under, 477, 

493, final struggle, money and Ciesansm’ 
506 See a/so Cscsmsm, Cultures, Fellahism* 
Mcgalopolitanism, Politics ’ 

Ckrv, Dcsi^’ec, as destiny, 329 
Classes, and history, 96, economic, 477 See 
also Estates 

Classical Culture, as ahistonc, and script, 24, 
27, 36, 150, 152, similarity of Mexican, 43’ 
end of real history, 50, relation of Renais- 
sance, 38, Gicek laws, 61, and capital city, 
93, Civilization cities, loi, Civilization and 
sterility, 105, destruction and survivals of 
Civilization, 109, nations under, polls basis, 
gcotjraphically-iimitcd cults, 200, and 
levelation, 244»,, fate in, beast char- 
acter of deities, 276, obscure religious be- 
ginnings, 281-283, Orphism, Asceticism, 183, 
outline of early religion, 283, 284, Greek and 
Roman cults, 284, later city-rehgions, 285, 
pcrsonahty-conccpL, 293/3; second religious- 
ness and Syncretism, 312, agnate family, 
330, ancient priest-estate, 350, style of no- 
bihty, 351, style of priesthood, 352, position 
of primary estates, 353, significance of 
colonization, 354, cicy-Ieagucs, 355, capital 
and financial organization, 372, 3S3, 493- 
496, and world-|X)wer, 373/4 ; feudalism 
and polls, 374, first Tyrannis, 375, 386, 
dynasty-idea and ohgarchvi 38a, 381, carpe 
dtem^ 383, and war, 385, lotcr-Tyr&nis 
period, 394-398, second Tyrannis, 405-40S, 
period of Csesarism, evolution, 418, 422, 423, 
430, military technique of Civilization, 420, 
trader-master period, 484, money as magni- 
tude, 486, 495, money and land and art 
value, 487, slaves iis money, 4B8, 496, and 
technique, 501 See also Cultures, Polls, 
Pscudomorphosis, Rome 
Claudii, and Roman history, 336, social com- 
posttiOQ, 357 

Claudius I, importance, 50 
Claudius, Appius, and sons of freedmen, 166//, 
and pciUiartry, 408, 410; and consul-list, 
409/s / and Pimic War, 4 id, reforms and 
demagogy, 458 

Clauscwitz, Karl vcfh, inversion of phrase, non ; 

as milit^y writer, 4191/ 

Clearing-house, electrical analogy, 490?/. 
Clement, Saint, period, 250 
pcomcncs I, and helots, 396 
Ckomcncs III, fall, 65, and Sphscrus, 454/r. 
Ckomcncs, Alexander's administrator, and 
speculation, 484 
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Icon, £^ laass-lcadcr, 448® 
leigy Priesthood 
innate, and man’s history, 39» 
hschenes, and Homer, 386 
lock, as Western symbol, 300#. 
lodms See Claudius 
lunmes, as rural, 5^:. 
luny, and reform, 196 
oal, and slaves, 488^ 
ode Civil position, 76 
,odt of Maria, on Sudra, 33X 
oms, and “monev,*’ 48xr; , 483,* as Classical 
symbol, 4S6, Western atritude, 490 
fokc, Sir Edward, and Roman law, 78, 
asiimet, Paul, 00 Justinian’s Digests, yon 
folonacc, end, 357 

foionization, significance of Classical, 354, 355, 
cultural basis, 38xa 
folonna, and Papacy, 354 
folonus, vassalage, 350 
folosscum, decay, loyn 
Colour, symbolism in Western religion, zS9 
3 omitia Cci^unaca, and money, 410, and 
Punic War, 410, supporters, 451 
3 omicia Tnbuta, and conquest, 410, support- 
ers, 451 

Commentary on sacred books, authoritative 
chain, X47, 248 

Common law, development, 76, 78 
Community* Sec Consensus 
Comnena, Anna, on crusaders, S9 
Compass, Chinese invention, 5oi« 

Cor 3 passion, and being, xy}, and chivalry, X73 
Comradeship, and race, 116 
Conception, as sin, xyx Sec als& Sex 
Condcb, feudal force, 350??. • 

Confession Sec Contrition 
“Confession of Peter, “ xxo 
Confucianism, and “Persian” religion, xfio, as 
end of Culture, x8£, Rationalism, 306, 307, 
309, Syncretism, 315, and nobility, 357, and 
Cxsarism, 454 

Confucius, deification, 314, on Hwang, 388 
Congress of Princes, 38, 304 
Connuhtum, cult basis, 69 
Conrad 11, emperor, feudal law, 571; 
Conscription, as phase of Civilization, 4x0, as 
substitute for war, 4x8, effect of World War, 
W 

Consensus, as Arabian principle, 59, 73, xio, 
Arabian community of elect, 141, and 
Arabian monasticism, X53, phases of Jewish, 

315-317. 3 ^ 

Constance, Council of, and feudalism, 374 
Constantine the Great, and Roman law as 
Chfistism, 69, and Bvzantium, 89, and cult 


and nationality, xyS X30, X43, 15 as pnnee 
and prelate, 2o*(, 158, and NiC 3 : 4<^57 
Constantine VH, and Romauos, 416 
Conscicutio Ad tom ana, fiS 
Constitutions, incomplete system of written, 
361, written ^nd in- mg, 369, docmnairf 
governmental 3-41 3, foresight, 4^51?^ status 
ol Amerjcan, 43011; character of Gciman 
(1919), 457/1 See atsa Politics * 

Consuls, origin of term, 3f4« ^ begmning, 381, 
and Senate, 409, as forged ancestors, 409/?^ 
and pam , 45 1 

Contemplation, cultural basis, X4X 
Contcmporaneit), intcrculturai, 33-4- 
Contendmg States, period m China, 38, 40, 539, 
#^74^9* 454 

Contrition, Wtbtcrn sacrament and Arabian 
sabnusbion, and Grace, X4o-i*}x, as supreme 
Western religious concept, 193, 193, and 
happiness, 194, effect of decline, X94, Z98, 
X99, as English idea, X94«^ and Luther’s 
faith-concept, 198 

Conversion, and Arabian cuIt-nationaliE> , X19 
Copan, and Mexican Culture, 44 
Corcyra, massacre, 403 
Cordus, Cremutms, history burnt, 434 
Corinth, royal succession^ 380; destruenon, 

489 

Corporation, and Arabian juridical person, 174/r. 
Corpus Christ!, and thanksgiving, X93 
Corpus Juris, position m Arabian Culture, 71, 
74, and Western law, 78-78, and canon law, 
77 

Corpus Juris Gcrmanici, development, 76-78 
Corruption, political so-called, 458 
Cortes, beginning, 373 
Cortez, Heinando, force in conquest, 44/1 
Cos, style of school, 345 
Cosmic, relation of plant and animal to, 3, 4, 
15, beat, feel, 4, 5, organs, 5, being, 7, 
crowd and beat, i8, and history, X3, 14, m 
architecture, 91, and sex, 3x7, earth and 
universe, 39x1?* See ahe Being, Landscape; 
Microcosm, Plane, Race 
Cosmogony, of Genesis, ^o^n 
Cosmopolitanism, and intelligentsia, 184 See 
alsa Megalopolicaxiism » 

Costume, as expression-language, 134 
Councils, spirit of Arabian and Western Chfis- 
tian, 59, and pope, 374 

Country, .cosmic, 89; rclanon to E%’vn, 91, 94, 
as Gothic, 93, historjjcss, 96. See also 
Peasantry 

^urts, Roman, and politics, 459* See also 
Jurisprudence, Roman law 
Crassua Dives, M. Lichuus, and money, 40X, 
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Tnumvif^e and Ocsarism, 4x3 i politics and 
finance, 459, and court, 459 
Credit-system, Western concept, 489 See also 

Money 

Crete, Mmoan art and Mycenae, 87-89, and 
ethnology, 1x9, and MycctiSean bcast-deicics, 
T,y(M • • 

Criticism, relation to science and history, 24 
Crom'^ll," Olivet, Puritan manifestation, jox, 
power, 389, dictatorship, 390 
Cross, and Tree of Knowledge, i8o« 

Croton, Sybans, ;i^3, style of school, 345 
Crowd and mob, cosmic beat, 18, and Cultures, 
18, ethic, 34X, fourth estate, 358, and 
leaders, 376, rise of power, 399 
Crusades, and Arabian Civihxation, 45, #^as 
rural, 97, and nationalism, 180, Jewish 
parallel, 198 

Ctesiphon, school, zoo, location, xoo# 

Cujacius, and Roman law, 77 
Cult, and dogma, cultural attitude, xoo, xoi, 
technique, and myth, x68, 499 See also 
Religion 

Cultures, as beings, cosmic beat, 19, 35, his- 
tone and ahistoric, 14, x/, as basis of history, 
X7, 44, 46-51, primitive, character, 33, 
34, mutation, 33,^36; primitive and pre-Cul* 
tore, 35, 89, comparative study, 3^38; des- 
tined course, 37, hiturc, 37, problems of 
study, 37-39; and landscape study, 393^ , 
46, dating, 39» / contemporary periods, 39- 
4x, mtcr-Cukurcs, 87-89; and “return to 
nature,'’ 135; and writing, 150; relation 
of people, 169, 170, and nations, 170-173, 
36 x, narrow circle of understanding, x8o, 
and religious crcativcncss, 308, mtcrcukurai 
dissonance, race and time elements, 317-3x3, 
passing, 435, economic underlay, 474, dis- 
tinct economic styles, 477, money-symbols, 
486 See also Arabian, Art, Babylonian, 
Chinese, Civilization, Classical; Economics, 
Egyptian; Fcllahssm; History, Indian, 
Landscape; Language, Mexican, Macro- 
cosm, Moqjhoiogy, Natural science. Poli- 
tics, Race, Religion; Russian, Technique, 
Town; Western 

Cumont, Franz, old Persian religion, X07 
Customs, purpose, 475». 

Cuf icr, Baron Georges, theory, 31 
Cynia, Pietism, 308, and Senates, 309 
Cyprus, massacre, 198, 31 
Cyrene, massacre, 19811 

Damascenus, John* as Al Mantor, x6o ^ 

Damascius, as biographer, X5x; anchorite, X54 
Damiani, Petrus, and Mary-cnlt, x88 


^Danai, as name, 161, 164 
Daniel, ficticious, 7X» 

Dante Alighieri, and Dcvil-cult, X9X, and “vm 
tue," 307«! 

Darius the Great, Behistun Inscription, 166, 107 
Darwinism, shallowness, 31, pal aeon tological 
reputation, mutation, 31, and race determi- 
nation, 114, and genealogy, 180 
Death, man and fear, 15, 16, relation to light, 
X65, as punishment, xyx, and Classical cults, 
183, hunger-death and hero-death, 471 
Decemvirs, code, 65, significance, 396 
DcditiCii fxregnns, as class, 68 
Dehio, Georg, on houses and architecture, m 
Deism, as technic, 306 

Dclbruck, Hans, on ancient armies, 40^ , 199/?; 

on migrant minority, 164 
Delos, sk\c market, 489, temples as banks, 
493?? 

Demeter cult, Homer's ignoring, x8x, and 
Pythagoreans, x8x, survival, x8x« / and sex, 
X83, power, X9o«* 

Dcmetcr-Dionysus-Korc cult, m Rome, 386 
Democracy (Third Estate), urban, 97, relation 
to other estates, 334, rise as contradiction, 
355'“35^» Picb^, 357, 408-411, rise of Classical, 
387, Classical, in intcr-T) rannis period, 394- 
398, rise as independent force, 398, nega- 
tive unity, 399, and mob, 399, nanonalism, 
and money, 400-40X, 485, 506, m England, 
40X, class dictatorship, 403, 404, and Parlia- 
mentarism, 416, period in Arabian Culture, 
414-4x6, decay, 431, and party, 449, Sid, 
463-465, social and economic form, 478, and 
machine industry, 504??. also Politics 
Democritus, atomic thcorc , 58 
Dcpth-cxpcrjcncc, Western, “ I “ as light-centrc, 
8, and nations, 179, as piime symbol, 188, 
and gunpowder and printing, 460, and tech- 
nique, 501-504 

Descartes, Rene, and doubt, ix 
Destiny, and cosmic beat, 4; and facts, zi, 
human (cosmic) type, 16-19; ®nd natural 
science, 31; m nations, 170, faith, cultural 
basis of fate, x66, and sex, 3x7, 3x9, nobility 
as, 335, 336, 340; States as, 363, in war, 4x9, 
434. See also Being; Causality, History, 
Race, Time, Will 

Dcutcro-Isatah, Persfan influence, xo8 
Devil-cuk, development of Western, x88-x9i, 
Renaissance and, 191 , and contrition, 193, 
and Protestantism, 199, Puritanism, 30X, and 
machine, sox, 50^ , 505, See also Witchcraft 
Diadochi, and Arabian Cukurc, 190; struggle, 
408 

Diakrii, and Tycannk, 386 
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toato^shjp, of class, money mi Rationalism ^ 
403 “405 See dsQ Politics 
)ieis, Hermann, on Classical technique, soin 
)ikc, age, 37^, 378, 381 
)ikhans, aristocrac>, 353 
>iodcciaii, distorted importance, 38, and ortho 
doxy, 178, and Hicodcmta, 191, army, 599, 
era, Church and State, Z43, X53, Syo 
cretism, X5X, feudalism, 349, 4x3, fiscal 
machinery, 371, 496, and economics, 480?? 
Diodorus, on Roman tenements, lox 
Dionysucculc, Homer’s ignoring, xSx, stirvii^a), 
i8x«; power, X90??; and T>rannis, 386 
Dionysius I, executions, 405, and army, 406, 
and conquered territory, 407^ technique, 
410 

Dionysius the Areopagite, fictitious, jvf 
Diplomacy, contrapuntal politics, 381, basis, 
440, and war, 440 
Direction, historical, 361 
Discovery, and Western history-picture, i8, 46, 
501 

Dispensation and ’taluation, 167 
Dispersion, Jesvish, as misnomer, xio 
Disracii, Bcniamm, jew and Englishman, 3x0 
Divorce, English reform, 64^ ; civil and eccle- 
siastical conflict, 365?? 

Dodmgton, George B , on party loyalty, 4o3«. 
Dogma, and culr, cultural attitude, zoo-iox 
Dominicans, as urban, 9^, and Mary-cuit, x88, 
and Inquisition, 

Doncllus, Hugo, and Roman law, 77 
Dc^mes(k>-Book, 371#! , 372. 

Dorians, no nation, 173 

Done, as cosmic, name and migration, 181, 
i6x • 

Dostoyevski, Feodor M, on Petersburg, 193, 
and Russian soul, 194-196, and Socialism, 
xi8, religion, X951?; and money, 495« 

Dracdn, laws, 64, 65, class law, 365 
Drama, as urban, 93, origin of Chinese, i86 
Dreams, and cognition, 14 
Druses, and Trinity, X37 

Dualism, in Arabian Culture, X33-X36, 144, 
and substance controversy, X56,^ Chinese, 
xSy, in moral, 341 
Dukas, power, 4x7 
Dukhobors, as manifestation, xyS 
Duns Scotus, Joannes, wfil and reason, 141, 
and Dcvii-cuk, X9J 
Dyarchy, Augustinian, 431, 435 
E^namics See Force, Motion, Technique 
Dynastic idea, Western, 179-183, 378, jSx, and 
overthrow of monarchy, language straggles, 
183, Arabian, 33o» , 378, 379, 4x3, 4x4, 
basis, 336, relation to priesthood, 337; and 


officialdom, 371, elements, 377, 'fjB, Chinese 
and Egyptian, 379, Classical, aifdl oligarchy, 
380, 381, union With and against non-estate, 
386, 3 87, European absolutism, 388, .states' 
men as leaders, 3 89, m Thirty Years' War, 
389, 10 Frefndt struggles, outcome, 390, rT 
public as ai^i-dynastic, 413. i'w Poli|ics • 

Eastern Empire See Byzantine EmpH-e ^ 
EbiOfiitics, origin, zxm ; •disappearance, i5X 
Eckart, McisCwf, on Myscicisni, 19X, and Dcvil- 
cuk, 303 

Economics, and writing, 15X, 155, classes and 
political estates, 333, 34B, 477, rclanon to 
pohacs, power and booty, 344, 345, 347, 474- 
476, and learning, 347, and estates, 356, 357, 
and ciasb-histot)’’, 367157 material basis 
English concept, 469, not self-contained, 
469, English premisses of usual concept, 469, 
479, real, as physiognomic, 470, and politics 
as sides of being, 470* 47X, ’‘in form*" as 
sclTregardiag, 471, hunger-death, 471, re- 
lation ro family, 471, significance of history, 
form-language, 47X, customary ethic, 471, 
and religion, 473, wakmg-bcing in, 473, 
prodwcing and acquisitive, 474, under city* 
life, 476, morphology, y 6-480, production, 
preparation, and distribution, 478, subjects 
and objects in classes, 479, 493, no worker- 
class, 479»7 spring time of Culture, traffic 
in ‘ * goods, ” and ''possession/’ 4S0, status 
of dealer then, 481, early small-scale traffic, 
48 i«/ town life and trade, * ’wares” and 
money measure, 481-484; fortune displaces 
possession, 483, as urban, under Civilization, 

484 See also Money, Technique, Wakmg- 
bcing 

Ecstasy, Arabian, X4X, X44, X45 
Eddas, and nature and history, x86«* 

Edcssa, location, zoofi ; and substance contro- 
. versy, 156 

Edinburgh, as intellectual centre, 3051?* 

Education, universal, as instrument of press, 46X 
Eg)'ptian Culture, as histone, xS; problems of 
study, 38, Hyksos Period, 38, 41, 4x8^, 

453, date of beginning, 39117 basis of law, 

67a 7 Minoan ait, 88, Cwilizanon and dc 
population, 106, and sea-folk, 109, ixx, 164, 
alphabetical script, J5X, nations under, 
beast-deities, xySn , religion and way symbol, 

X79, xSi, Re religion as Reformation, 196, 
Syncretism, 313, early ^nobility, 350, and 
genealogy, 351:, relation of primary estates* 

353; Pharaoh as Horus* 373; feudalism and 
* interregnum, 375, dynastic-idca, 379, 38c, 
Fronde m, 386* Middle Kingdom, absolutism, 
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X 

3^7, period of Cscsansm, 4Z7, 435, money 
conccpt/4^6, 489K » 49i« ; financial organi- 
zation, 495 also Cultures 
Elections, as civil war, 425, decay, electorate 
as objects, 431, 456, 463, as political means, 
suffrage and technique, 447,*' size and influence 
" of clccrdlatc, 455 Ses also Dcjpocracy 

Electors, rise in Empire, 373, ana Thirty Years’ 
Wi?>388, 391 

Electricity, clcanng-feousc analogy, 490^1 
Elephantine documents, 2.09 
Llcusmian mystcfics, zo3 
Elkazitcs, origin, ixon ; disappearance, 151 
Elxai, sacred book, xxo» 

Empedocles, suicide, 183 
Emperor-mythology, Chinese, iS6, 379 ,, 

Emperor-worship, and law of crccd-comm uni- 
ties, 68, Western and Eastern aspects, 103, 
and Syncretism, 153, Chinese, 313, Cicero 
and, 433 

Empire, as Germanic idea, 181 See also Im- 
perialism 

Engineer, as master of Western technique, 504, 
505 

England, development of law, 6i, 75, 76, 78, 
and dynastic idea, 183,’ and Western religious 
concepts, a94«; ^hcics and predestination, 
304; property law, 371; Normans and finance, 
371, Magna Charta and control by nobility, 
rise of Parliament, 373, Puritan Revolution, 
389, 390, eighteenth-century class absolutism, 
392,-394, Parliamentarism and democracy, 
reform, 4ox-404, 411, 4ix», 414, politics. 
Rationalism and money, 403, 441, and French 
Revolution, 412, 41a, cessation of yeomanry, 
449»; political flair, 451, and concept of 
economics, 469, 479 
Enoch, ficticious, yi.n 

Ephesus, Council of, and Christian split, 1^7, 
and reform, 196 
Ephors, and succession, 380 
Epic, as rural, 93, Russian hero-tales, 
Arabian period, ^50 Su also Literature 
^ Epicurus, cult, 314 

Epimenides, as dogmatise, zSz 
Epistemology See Knowledge 
Epoch, as term, 

Equality, and party, 449 

£(^itcs, big-moocy party, 40X, creation, 411; 

decay, 43Z, and populus, 451 
Equity, and statute law, 363 
Eras, as Arabian idea, 139 
Erckert, Roderich von, on Jewish type, 175 
Erigena, John Scotus, world-concept, z4zs ^ 
Esscncs, tendency, zxi 

Estates, beginning, zSo, as term, 31911; **ia 


^ form*’ and cultural history, 330-3^1, and 
residue classes, caste, 331-334, and occupation 
classes, 333, 348, 477, relation to non-estate, ' 
334, and society, 343, build and course of Cul- 
tures, 347, primary, and economy and science 
347, relation to peasantry, vassalage, 348* 

349, end of primary, 357, primary and exist- 
ence of State, 361, and laws, 364, contest 
with State, 366, final cfFoit for rule, 3S5 
386, and parties, 4^9 See alw Democracy, 
Nobility, Politics, Piicsthood 
Ethics, and truth, 144, Jesus and morals, Z17, f 
meaning of religious, Z71, z/z, moial defined, 
negations and being, Z7Z-Z74, character of 
social, 173, duahtv of moral, noble and 
pnesdv, 341, custom-cthic, crowd, honour, 

34Z, 343, in economic life, 348, 471, dual i 
moral and law, 363 See also Philosophy, i 
Religion, Truth 

Etruscan language, and Roman cults, i54»j 
as Roman, 39571 

Etruscans, as name, and people, 164, no nation, * 

Eubulus of Athens, and finance, 37Z, 494 , 

Eudaimonia, Rationalism, 307 \ 

Eugene IV, pope, msurgenr faction, 38177 J 

Euhemensm, 306 

Evolution See Darvv inism j 

E’we language, 240 | 

Exchequer, origin of term, 37Z 
Exegesis See Sacred books 

Exekias, vasc-paincmg, 135 v 

Exilarch, position, zo8 ^ f 

Expansion, political aspect of Classical con- 
quests, 407 See also Imperialism 
Expenemre, egoistic basis, i 6 , 

Expositio, of German law, 76 
Expression, defined, 133 
Ezekiel, Persian influence, zo8, and Talmud, 

Z08, revelation, 145 i 

Ezra, and Talmud, zo8 

Fabii, and Roman history, 336 
Factions, political, 448 ^ 

Factory-worker, its agent of Western technique, 

504 

Facts, and truths, ii, rz, as starting point of 
history, 47, and politics, 368 
Faith, defined, and ihtcllcct, 166, 169, z/i, and 
life, Z7i; Luther’s concept and conmtion, 
z§8, under Rationalism, 306, 309 See also 
Religion, Truth 

5 alasha, as Jews, ; as tnlxi, 348, 479 
Family, and State, 3x9, 336, cultural basis, 330, 
relation of priesthood, 337, cultural styles of 
nobility, 350, 351, iom** relation, ^61; 

# 
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inward cxjTcncGCc, 365 » and economic side 
of being, 471 ’ 

in-Sm, cnaracrcr, 419 
as, and jus, 71, 78 

ate, ciiicurai attitude, 2.67. Sh aisa Destiny, 
Religion 

austian Culture Western Culture 
ear, human, relation to invisible, 8, 11, of 
death, 15, 16, and” thou,** 133, and speech, 
133, 139, and Arabian apocalypse, aia, and 
religion, 163 

ccling, and understanding, 136, language and 
domination of mtellcct, 144, 145 
ehbelim, battle, importance, i8i 
cllahism, as post-Civilizanon residue, 105, as 
term, 16^, of Arabfan nations, 178, and paci- 
fism, 185, 186, religious, 314, rigidity, 361 
crdinand V of Spain, dynasty-idea, 3B1 
eudaiism, cultural concemporanes, 39, 40, 
Arabian, Byzantine, 199, vassalage, 

349, union of power and booty, fiscal ma- 
chinery, 371, 371, rise, idea, 371, 376; 
Western national stirrings, 371, rise of con- 
trol bv WJstcrn nobility, 37X, 374, world- 
power idea, Empire-Papacy contest, 373, 374, 
Classical, and polls, 374, decay, mterregnum, 
375, economy, 477 
Ficmus, Marsilius, and Dcvil-cuit, 191 
Fjcririous authorship, significance m Arabian 
Cultu^'c, 7X» 

Fifcy-ycai period, cultural rhythm, 39z«. 

Finance, rise of olfict*iidom, 371, Classical atci- 
t^c, 383 Sa a!w Money 
Fmek, F« N., on word and sentence, 141 
Firm, as Western symbol, 490 
Fiammms, C , significance, 65, conquest, 408, 
and finance, 410, 41 1, and party, 451 
Flaminius, T Qmnetjus, and political organiza- 
tion, 45X 

Flavius, Cncius, son of freedman, x6€n ; consul- 
list, 409W 

Force, alteration in concept, 307, Western 
dysisimic Rationaiism, 309 Sec aha Motion, 
Technique 

Foreign relations, unilateral law, 364-366, m 
conflict of estates and State, 367, importance 
of inner authority, 369, as field of high poli- 
tics, 440, 447, war as primary relation, 440. 
See also Peaces War ^ 

Form, being ”id form,*' 330, of historical move- 
ment, 361, family and State, 36Z, Cmlization 
and loss, Cscsansm, 398, 404, 406, 418, 431, 
economic “m form,” 471 
Fortune, as displacing possession, 483 * 

Fourier, Francois M* C , and English economics, 

469 


Fourth Estate, significance, 358 See also Crowd 
Fox, Charles James, and French Rcy^iution, 41Z 
France, Anatolc, on law, 64, and moral, xjm. 
France, sterility, 106, national origin, iSi, 
Statcs-Gcncral, 373, absolucism and Fronde, 
388, 390, impi^cicai politics, 403, financiidr 
and military rule, 415. See also F^nch Revo- 
lution '/ * 

Francis of Assisi, and compassion, %y^ ^ 
Franciscans, as urban, 91 * 

Francice, August H , Pietism, 308 
Franco-German War, Germ^ bankci^ and 
French loans, 40Z11 * 

Frangipani, and Papacy, 354 
Frankish dynasty, notion, 379# 

Ftatres Arvaics, end of records, , rites, 3 14, 
tbrmal restoration, 433 
Frau Hoidc, and Mary-cuk, Z99 
Frederick I Barbarossa, and Henry the Lion, 
iSoi? 

Frederick 11 , emperor, and finance, 37x, 489 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and conscription, 
4x0;; ; tact of command, 444, economics and 
politics, 475 

Frederick William of Brandenburg, as real ruler, 
389 

Frederick William I of Prussia, and army, 425, 
as politician, 445, financl, 4S9 
Frederick William IH of Prussia, and army, 406 
Freedom, rise of idea, significance, 354, 356, 
358, as negation, 456, and money, 484??. 
French Revolution, and dynastic idea, 183, 
political significance, 387, struggle for in- 
ternal control, 3 98, not economic, 399«/ 
and mob, 400, English ideas and practices, 
403,411, 41X, as unique, 4 II, and set of inci- 
dents, 41 1« 

Frobcnius, Leo, on primitive Culture, 33 , on Ara- 
bian “casern,” Z33 

Fronde, significance, 3S6, 404, European ab- 
.solutism, 388, principle m Thirty Years' 
War, 389, struggle elsewhere, outcome, 390, 
404, period m Arabian Culture, 4x3 
Fugger, City nobility, 356, smaii-scaiccrafi&c,48ii». 
Function, Western money concept, 486, 489 
Furnscure, race m, ixx 

*» 

Gaia Cult, 183 

Gams, Institutes, 67 « 

Galba, unimportance, 50 

Galhcnus, mounted corps, 199; history less, 43X 

Gamaiicl, influence, 109 

Gai>-dsung, and Nestorians^^^fio 

Gathas, Gnosis, xx8 

0clahauscn, cathedral art, 1x3 

Gelon, and Syracuse, 
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Gcocalogy, and fear, 2.65, time-mythology, 
x86, as ]^^stern principle, 350, and Chinese 
ancestry-worship, 351, mhented wJI, 377, 
and money, 449». a/so Dynastic idea 
Genesis, influences, zo9» 

6feorgia, State religion, ^53 » ^ 

Germanic i«w, development, 75, 76 
Germany, and Roman law, 76, yyf and Western 
Civjfl-^ation, 109, dynasty and nationalism, 
181-183, politics, and administration, 

415, 444, character of constitution of 1919, 
457M. Sue also Jloly Roman Empire, Prussia 
Gesture, as sign *of language, punctuation, 134, 
and words, i4o» 

Ghassanids, court, poetry, 198 
Ghetto, as Jewish mode, 315, 317 
Giotto, as Gothic, 191 

Gnosis, and Chaldean, 176, Eastern and West- 
ern forms, zi8, X2.9, X50 
Godwin, William, and Third Estate, 403« 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, and cosmic beat, 
5, historical attuncment, 30, form-fulhimcnt 
theory, 31, 3i«> on parts of a Culture, yjn , 
on world-htcraturc, 108, form and untruth, 
tyjn, on German nationalism and poetry, 

• i8x, on freedom, 167, on confession, 195, 
on doer, 44x, on book-keeping, 490 
Gold reserve and slandard, and credit, 49i«. 

Set also Money 
Golden Age, Classical, 139 
Gomdan, stronghold, 197 
Good, as evaluation, X4i«5 
Goods, early traffic, 4S0 
Goslar, cathedral art, 1x3 
Gospels, fictitious authorship, jm ; character, 
XII, picture, xi7«r; Mark, xx3, John, xx6, 
X34, X44, X45, X50; warrantry, 248 
Gothic, as cosmic, 91, 93, cathedral, ixx, 1x3, 
153, and Baroque science, xyo. Renaissance 
as return, X91, and personality^ X93, and 
Reformation, X96, result on Jews of contact, 
317-319; and technique, 50a., 503 
Gould, Benfamm A , on American race, 119 
Government Stt Politics 
Gracchi, importance, 47, 50, and rural citizens, 
financing, 40X, and money, 410, 
494, disorders, 4x3, and Tribunate, 433, and 
party, 451, and political theory, 454, and 
4cct0fatc, 457« ; and courts, 460 
Grace, plurality of idea, 59, as Arabian doctrine, 
X34, X4r, X4X, Western concept, X9X 
Grammar, sentence and word, 141, 145, and 
syntax, 14X, Jost'^ongin, 146, and vocabu- 
laries as basis of linguistic families, 147, 
Indogcrmamc, 148, and writing, 149 ^ 

Granada, as world-city, 99, Jewish city, 316 


Gratian, Dccrctum, 77, X90 
Great Protectors, Chinese period, 40 
Great Waif, contemporary, 41 
Greek, as language of Christianity, Z14, 152.^ 
156, as Roman language, 395?; 

Greek fire, purpose, 5ox« 

Greek Orthodox Church, picture senes, 116 
See also Chiistianicy 

Greeks, no nation, 173, as adherents of Syn- 
cretic cults, 176, as Christian Church, 177, 
modern, security as Byzantine relic, 3x3 
Gregory VII, pope, and world-power, 373 
Gregory of Tours, history and Karamzin's 
narrative, 29X, religiousness, 177 
Groot, Jan J M de, mistake on Chinese re- 
ligions, x86« 

Grosseteste, Robert, philosophv, 8« , i7i»; 

as scientist, 300 
Gudunov, Boris, period, 191 
Guilds, status, and tribal organization, 348 
Gundisapora, school, xoo, location, loow 
Gunpowder, and printing, 460, Chinese dis- 
coverv, 50i« , and Greek tire, joxw 

Habsburgs, and Austrian nation, i8x, and 
world-history, 336 
Hadramaut, Axuraitc kings, 197^ 

Hadrian, legal edict, 66 
Hague Conference, as prelude of war, 43a 
Halakha, Jewish and Christian, ixi 
Haligcrd, as destiny* 3x9 
Halo, significance, 378 

Halyburton, Thomas, on divinc-givcn tormcpts, 

X99K 

Hamdanids, rule, 197 
Hamilcar^Barca, Spanish conquest, 408 
Hammurabi, code, 75 « 

Han dynasties, 41, fall, 314 
Hamfs, Puritanism, 304 

Hannibal, and Helicnism, 191, 4x1, and border 
States, 408 

Kansa, small-scale traffic, 48i», 
Haoma-drinking, X03, X07 
Hasidim, sect, X55, 3x1 
Hatshepsue, and %yptian history, 434 
Hauran, feudalism, 196 

Heaven, Arabian and Western, xyx. Western 
and Russian, X95«r 

Hebrew, fate of spokpn and written, y\tt 
Hegel, Georg W F , and law of nature, 78, and 
numbers, x69« 

Hellenes, as name, xSi* 173 
Hellenism, as fellah, 185 ; and Cmnx and Zama, 
^191, 4XX, Paganism and Chnsti*intty, X03, 
X04, materialism and myth, 310 See ds& 
Pseudomorphosis 
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Iciocs* sums, 32:1, 349. attempt to emaocipatc, 
357 

icROtbcism. Arabian, tot Su also Religion 
ienrf iV, emperor, contemporaries, 39 
Icnry VI, emperor, and world-power, 374 
ienry VH of England, dynasty-tdea, 3^1 
iermes Tnsmegistus, ficrujous, 71# 
dcrmccic Pocmandcr, ix3« 
iermetics, collection os canon, 2.47, period, 
2.50 

dcrmopolis, cult, 179, 181 
dcro, and technique, 501 
derod, Hellenism, tit 

dcrodotus, on Persians, 167, inaccuracy on 
EOT£> 333 

Heroism, and race, 339, hero-death, 471 
Herrnhut, Pietism, 308 

Hesiod, and Classical religious beginnings, aSa 
Hm dynasty, mythology, x86, 379«. 

Hiang-Sui, peace league, 4x9 
Hidalgo, meaning, 342^ 

Hicroclcs, brc\ lary, x5x 
Hi|ra, era, 

Himaryitcs, history, 197^ 7 Jewish State re* 
ligion, x$3 

Hmayaoa doctrine, 31X 
Hippodamus of Miletus, city-plan, 100 
History, and cosmic and microcosmic, 13, 14, 
adjustment to horizon, cultural aspect, 24, 15, 
subjccti%T basis, x6, 19, cultural history-pic- 
tures, ay, x8. Western Culture and mhnitc, 
18, irrational culmmative division scheme, 
37 » 55 » Western Culture and indi- 
viduality m historical actuncmcnc, planes, 19, 
future uniform physiognormc, 30, enlarged 
possibilities, restoration and prediction, 36, 
Cultures and significance, 44, true* definition 
and treatment, physiognomic fact, 46, 47, 
biological sense of primitive, 48, and final 
objects, 48, Cultures and historical man, 48, 
exhaustion of Civilization and historylessncss, 
48-51, actualization of the spiritual, 49, 
intra-and intercukural, 55, cultural plurality , 
soul and transfer of form, 55-^0, importance 
of negative cultural influences, 57-'$9, cul- 
tural transfer of Christianity as example, 59, 
60, of Roman Law as example, 60-83, citv’s 
“visage’' as, 94, and classes, 96, and Civili- 
zation, superficial, 109,* 339, and race, 116, 
and writing, 150, 153, relation to people, 
165, 169, 170, i8j, and nations, X71, and 
faith and science, ayi, and moral, xyx, of 
truths, 174, Western sense* influence of con- 
trition, 194; intcrcultutal dissonance, 
sex war, 318, cosmk-poliric duality, family 
and State, 3x9, “in form" estates and mak* 


mg* 330, cultural tradition, 338, being 
streams as true, 339, and State, ^|i, as court, 
high decision, 507 iV/ aUt? Being, Cultures, 
Desemv , Landscape, Mature, Politics, Race, 
Sex, Time 

Hogarth, Wilb^, art sermons, u6 
Hohenstaufens, results of fall, 181 ^ ^ 

Hohe£izolkr}|l, and Prussia, iHx * 

Hoiv Eoman Empire, significance, *1^ elec- 
torate, 373, world-po^i^cf and contest with * 
Papacy, 373* 374. decay, 376, Thirty Team's* 
War, Walicnsrcm, 388-391^ protmcial hori- 
zons, 391 * 

Holy Sv nod, 178 

Homer, urban language, 1151?/ indifference to 
religion, x8i, feudal evidences, 374, and * 
Iralcnt, 486 

Ho-nan-fu, as royal residence, 91 
Honour, and class, 341, as basic concept of 
ethics, 343, in economic life, 471 
Hortem, Max, on popular Islam, X37« 

Hofus-hawk cult, end, zj% 373 
Ho«-li, as religious source, z 86 
House, Minoan and Myceaaran, 88, farmhouse 
as symbol, 90* mcgalopolitan, 99, and 
architecture, izo, as expression of race, izoo. 
ixx, as totem, history, txi, and ornament, , 
ixi, and family, 319, ^liticai and economic 
expression, 471 
Hsinan-tang, m India, 107 
Hugo de St Victor, Arabian conretnporanes, 150 
Huguccio, pun, 77» 

Humanism, field, Su alsQ Renaissance 

Humboldt, Wilhelm %^on, on language, 117^' ^ and 
State, 366» 7 on politics and literature, 459?^ 
Hume* David, and economic thought, 403, 469 
Hunac Cccl, rule, 45 
Hunger-death, 471 

Huns* Chinese repulse and W'estern attack, 41 
Hus, John, and reform, 

Huxley, Thomas H , race classification* 12.5 
ftwang of Tsi, as protector, 388 
Hwang-ti, rise, 38, as tstk, 41* cult* 314^ 
economics and politics, 4V5 
Hvbrias the Cretan, and «f|ff dtm, 3^3 * 

Hybris, doctrine, a8i, 301 
Hyksos Period, meaning, 38^41, preliminaries^, 

386, and Cxsansm, 42.7, as term, 41% 7 
and political theory* 453 ^ 

Hypothesis, and usefulness, 144 
Hyreanus, Hellenism, xii 

lambhchus, and Fagan Church, Sytjcmism, 

Z04, m divine substance, 1.56, »odl nmti- 
* bers, 169^* 

Ibis, and substance controvc^y, 156 
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II)n Sina^ style of caooa, 346 
Ibsen, Htnnk, and marriage, 105 
itc Age, man iQ, 33 
kofloclasm Images 
Ilya Muromycts, hero, 151 
Mages, m Pagan churches, ^^4/ basis of wor- 
sjiip, 15^, Arabian and Greek iconoclasra, 
304, 4^5 See also MonophysttL 
fmmaS!^la£c Concepcion, as English idea, 
Imtnofcaiity, cultural basis, 59 See also lieach 
impenahsm, Chinese, 38, 41, Indian, 41?^^ 
collapse of B.ox?ian, 41, Calvm-Loyoh strug- 
gle, 199, poiiticai aspect of Classical con- 
quests, 407, cultural necessity, 4x1 Tee also 
Politics 

Indian Culture, ahistoric, and script, 36, 1^0, 
15a, piobiems of study, 38, and Impcrulism, 
4IW , fate in, 167, beginning of religion, 181, 
Raaonahsra, 307, style of priesthood, 351, 
relation of primary estates, 353, and world- 
power, 373s Xiff Buddhism, Cuituics 
Indians, and Americans, 119, gesture Unguage, 
i4o» , 147 

Indogcrmanic system, alien words, 148, youth, 
question of grammar, 14S, effect of ahistonc 
' Cultures, 15a, basis of coherence, 166, and 
Persians, 166-16^^ and Western genealogical 
ideal, 181 ^ 

Industry Xw Economics, Technique 
Infinity, m Western Culture, 46. See also Dqjch- 
cxpcricncc 

Innocent HI,* pope, and world-power, 374, as 
politician, 44X 

Inquisition, and Dcvil-cuk, X9i 
Inscriptions, as taboo, jxtn. 

Insula Fehciila:, loi 

Intelligence, as tension, 101, language as vehi- 
cle of dominance, 144, 145, and race-traits, 
i€€; aristocracy, i$6n ; and cosmopolitanism, 
184, Jesus and, 2.i6-ai8, Paul’s introduction 
into Christianity, Jewish period, 31^, 
and primary estates, 356, 357, and Cxsansm, 
433. Causality, Knowledge, Racjon- 

ahsm, Thought, Town, Understanding, 
Wakmg-bcing 

International law, and Roman /as 61, 

See also Foreign gelations 
Intcrnationahsm, as element of Jewry, 310 
Int-frregnum, cultural period, significance, 375 
Interrex, and oligarchy, 375 
Inventions, Western, 501 Technique 

Ionic, as microcosm 1C, 91 
Ipsus, battle, importance, 411 
Irak, slave-rebellion, 4x6, 4x8« 

Irenacus, and Western Church, and com- 
mentary, X47, period, X50 


Irncrius, and Roman law, 77 
Isaac Hassaa (ibn Sid), as scientist, 3x6 
Isaiah, as Arabian prophet, 205 
Isidore, biography, X5X 
Isis cult, origin, xoi, 310 
Islam, as Puritanism, 74, 301-304, and flation- 
alit), 178, Logos, X3f, significance as term, 
X40, comm un It) of ck^t, 143, and substance 
controveis), x^h, Monophv sites and starting 
point, X5S, missionarism, X59, 304, earlier 
Arabian rthgioiis and success, x6o, Arabian 
mamfestanoo, 304, klLihism, 315, basis kr 
endurance, 3x3, political anscocracs of begin- 
ning, 414 he aha Arabian Culture, Mo- 
hammed, Religion, huh sm 
Isocrates, and class dictatorship, 404 
Israelites, tubal association, 175 See <*Ao Jews 
Italy, union as Germanic dynastic creation, 181, 
city-rcpuhiic fmance, 489 
Ivan III, and Taitais, 191 
Ivan IV, the Terrible, period, 19X 
I-Wang, contemporaries, 39, and feudalism, 
549 " . 375 ^ 

Jabna, Council of, on revelation, X45 
Jackson, Andrew, and party, 451 
Jacoponc da Todi, and reform, 196 
Jamism, Rationalism, 307 
James, Saint, Gospel, xxyn 
James I of England, and Riaruagc-alhancc, 389 
Jansenists, Puritan maniksration, 50X 
Japan, cultural status, 49« , 108, 3x3, 4x1^ 
Jason of Phtrx, politics, 407 
jehuda. Rabbi, period, X5o 
Jehuda ben Halevi, and science, 3x5 
Jeremiah^ as Arabian prophet, xo$ 

Jerusalem, relation m Jewry, 104, xoS, xio 
Jespersen, Otto, on origin of language, 15$ 
Jcsubochc, Corpus, 75 
Jesuits, as urban, 9X See also Lovola 
Jesniabh III, on conversion to Islam, x6o 
Jesus, and ceremonial, 134;? ; life and biography, 
xix, and John the Baptist, Mandjcanism, 114, 
connotation of ’'Nazarcnc,*' is^rs; self-view 
as prophet and Messiah, xi5» townkssness, 
X15, before Pikrc, faith and fact, xi6, 473?/^ 
metaphysical world, xiy, effect erf Resurrec- 
tion, X18, romances of birth and childhood, 
X14, 137, X50, woifld-image, and apocalyptic, 
X57; and submission, X40 See also Christ^ 
aoity. Logos, Substance 
Jews, creed basis of law, Talmud, 69, |uns- 
^ prudence, 71, prc-cultural law, 75, comrade- 
ship and race m European, jxfi, 1x7, tribal 
tyf 3 cs, 175, Ignored phases of religious his- 
tory, 191, crusade, 198, yahwch cwk m 
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Syncretism, lox, Judaism as Arabian prophetic 
religion* 104-107, effect of exile, apocalypsl 
and Persian jnflucnce> 107, Judaistic minority, 
Talmudic development, 108, Exilarch major- 
ity, 108, no, law and the prophets as separate, 
209, post -exilic (springtime) increase, spirit, 

209, 316, Judea and Jewry, fail of Jerusalem 
as liberation, 109-^11, tendencies, rescue 
from pscudomorphic Hciicnism, aio, an, end 
of apocalypse, an, Judaism and exclusive 
Messiah, Christian sects, disappearance, Z29, 

210, zyi, Paul and Judaism, xzi, era, X39, 
and revelation, 145, separation of Chris- 
tianity, X5I, missionansm, X59, Mazdak 
reformation, end of theology, z6i, fellah- 
rehgion, 315, 313, Arabian-tvpc nationality 
and ghetto, 315, 317, intellectual (Baroque) 
period, m Spam, 316, spiritual character of 
period, 316, Civilization pcuod, results of 
contact with Gothic, 317-319, race and piety 
phases of iaccr antagonism, 318-3x0, landless 
consensus and Western patriotism, 3x0, fixed 
alien mct^hys*c phase, 3x1, and Western 
Civilization, 3x1, danger of dissolution, 3x3, 
economic r 61 c, 48 iw; and machine-industry, 
504^ S€t als& Arabian Culture, Rchgion 

Jczidi, and Tnmry, X36 

Joachim of Floris, world-conception, x8, Ara- 
bian contemporaries, x5o, and reform, x96 
job, Book of, character, xo8, and will, i4x 
John Gospel, xx^. Mam and, xxy, x5i« ; dual- 
ism, X34, on God and the Word, X44, as a 
Ikiran, X45, and Old Testament, X45, period, 
X50 

John the Baptise, Mandxanism, and Jesus, X14, 
order-community, X54 ^ 

John Tzimisces, power, 4x6 

Josephus, on Sadduces, xii 

Judah, Abraham and betray al money, X37 

Judaism, Ste Jews 

Judge of men, and speech, 137 

Judith, as Arabian, xo8 

Jugurtha, power, 4x8 

Julian, edict, and cult nation, X76, X04, 

as prophet, X04, and Syncretism, X53, and 
monasticism, 154 

Jundaisapur, and Gundisapora, xoofl* 

Junian Latins, 68« 

Jupiter Dolichcnus cult, xor 

Juridical person, as Arabian concept, 67, 68, 

174, 177 

Jurisprudence, as late science, 66 ; Egyptian and 
Chinese, 67«7 future Western, 80-83, 505 
Sn also Roman law ' 

Jm, and Ux m Arabian Culture, 71, and fas 
m Western Culture, 78 


Jus gmfium. Classical idea, 61; as imperial law, 

Justification by faith, and Western Kationalisin, 
8^9 

Justinian, Arabian jurisprudence, yon , 71, 74, 
army systdSi, #99, Digests as intcrprctati^, 
X46, and end of theology, xfiiji Nika Re- 
bellion, 38 Iff / ccafiict with nobility, 415* 

Kabbalah, and secret dogjna, X47 
Kaiaam, and pneuma, X4X 
Kama-sutram, and sport, 103, 

Kanauj, as world-city, 99 * 

Kant, Emmanuel, and numbers, z 6 ^n j gloom, 
195, and Dcvil-ciilt, 303, and Talmudic 
mtcllccts, 3XX, on marriage, 337, and celibacy 
of science, 346 

Kara Balgassun, inscription, x6o 
Karfci, as order, X55, Puntanibiu, rise, 316 
Karamzin, Nikolai M., narrative, 19X 
Karlsruhe, plan, ioo» 

Karlstadt, as Gothic, X96 

Kama, and civil law, xio 

Karo, Joseph, mctaphysic, 3x1 

KarraJniyya movement, 4x4, 4x5 

Karun valley, Mandieanism, xi4« • 

Kassites, as niicrs, 40 

Khazars, conversion to JuJaism, X59 

Khuzistan, Mandxanism, xi4» 

Ki-Sung, dynasties, 379« 

Kierkegaard, Soren, "playing*" with religion, 
137 

Kmncsrin, school, xoo 
Kiur Zan, power, 4x6 

Knowledge, waking-bcing and problem of 
epistemology, 14, technical and theoretical, 
X5, epistemology and destiny, xfiy/r Sos also 
Intelligence 

Kobad I, and Mazdak, x6i 
Koran, as term, X44 also Islam 
]|!ung-Yang, on Middle Kingdom, 373/? 
Kwan-tsc, and prc-ConfusCian phAlosophy, 300 
Kwci-kii-tsc, character, 419^ 

Labna, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Labor See Economics 
Laity, Pfs-^vfs clergy, 533 ^ 

Lakayata, system, 309 

Lakhmids, court, poetry, 198 ^ 

Lambert, Edouard, on Twelve Tables, 65^ 

Land, and Classical money wealth, 487. See also 
Peasantry 

Landscape, necessity of stbdy m man’s history, 
39«/ of Arabian Culture, 4X, relation to 
^ Culture, 46, and transfer of forms, 57; and 
town, 90, and race, 113, xi9> 1x9, X30; and 
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language, X19, and plant changes, 130, and re- 
ligions Cultures, 178, as Chinese prime 
symbol, 187 

Language, and emancipation of understanding, 
3, of Civilization, 108, defined, develop- 
ment, 114, 115, and race and v^aking-bemg, 
i 3 t 4 , expression and co|imunicatioQ, 

‘T’ and **thou,’' motive and sign, 115, 133, 
cuk-Wobnng of prime words, 116, and ta- 
boo, n6, and speaking, dead languages, rry, 
115, independence from landscape, mother- 
tongue fallacy, ^<19, essence, wordless, 131, 
13X, essential element of relations of micro- 
cosm, 131, phases of expression, extensive- 
ness, 134, evolution of communication, 134, 
speech divorced from speaking, rigid signs /s 
system, 134* 144, ** knowing’* the language, 
complexity, 3»35, set language and under- 
standing, 135, signs and meaning, relation 
to truth, 136, 137, ’’playing” with expres- 
sion, 137* spiritual communion and silence, 
137, words, origin, incomplctcntss, 137, 138, 
142;, vocal and verbal, 138, name and word, 
138-141, opposite word-pairs, 140, Chinese 
voicc-diffcrcntianons, s4o«; grammar and 
** sentence, relation to word, 141, sentences and 
race, 14a, acquisi^on of words, I4x, verbs 
and thought-categories, 143, abstract 
thinking and intellect and life, 144, stages 
of history, 145, lost formative history, 146, 
as ancient class-secret, 146, tempo of history, 
effect of writing, 147, grammar and vocabu- 
lary, linguistic families as grammatical, 147, 
alien words, 148, as to Aryan, 149, written 
and colloquial, 150, morphology of Culture- 
languages, I5X-I55, birth of cultural, popu- 
lar talk and cult speech, i53~i$5, city script- 
speech, 155, and people, r6i, Persian, 166, 
mother tongue and dynastic idea, 183, and 
literary history, 190, inOucncc on Christi- 
anity, 1x4, i4x« , xji, ^56, x 58, of Arabian 
religions, Sa also Literature, Rate, 

Words, Writing 

Lao-tse, Taoism, 307, Pietism, 308 
Lao-Tzu, and stcnlity, X05 
Lassallc, Ferdinand, and class dictatorship, 404, 
and English economics, 469 
Latin, disappearance from legal life, 75, and 
Western scholar-languages, 155; and Chris- 
tianity, X4i» , 158 , period, 39511 
Latin-Aracrica, and Cscsarism, 435 
Law, property as power, 345, dehned, 363, as 
instrument of power, internal and external, 
363-365 See alsQ Jurisprudence, Roman law 
League of Nations, Chinese attempt, 38, 417,^ 
W 


lUaming, separation from priesthood, 345, 
priesthood and cultural form of profane, 3^5-! 
347, and nobility and economics, 347 
Lc Boo, Gustave, study of the crowd, i8« 
Lcchfdd, battle, X59 
Leibniz, Baron von, and evolution, 31 
Leiden Papyrus, on Hyksus Period, 4x7 
Lemnos, inscription, xxx 
Lend, Otto, on Roman |unsprudencc, 67 
LeoiO, Nikolai, as mass-leader, 44Sn See ahb 
Bolshevism 

Leo III, emperor, legislation, 75, 357, icono- 
clasm, 304 

Leo V, and Theodore of Scudion, 4x5 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Gothic, 191 
Leonardo Pisano, on accountancy, 489^. 
Lcontini, destruction, 405 
Lessing, Gotthold E , and German nationalism, 
i8x, and Rationalism, 305 
Letter, as language-picture, 134 Su also 
Writing 

Levitcs, as term for priesthood, 175 
Lrx*, and jus^ Arabian, 71 ^ 

Lex and present law, 6x 

hexOtnulem^ 69« , 397 
Lex Hortcnsia, 358, 596 
Lex OguIInia, and PIcbs, 408 
Li-Ki, ritual work, 3x2# ,315 
Li Si, standard script, 15X 
Li-Szu, and Wang-Cheng, 41 
Li-Wang, problem, 38; flight, 376 
Libyan problem, i6x 

Lidzbarski, Mark, on Jesus as Mandxan, 

Lies, and set language, 136, 137 
Life Trr Being, Death, Sex, Wakifig-bcmg 
Light S^e Sight 
Limes, Great Wall as, 41 
List, Friedrich, relation to property, 345; and 
English economics, 469 

Literature, rural and urban* 93; of Culture and 
Civilization, X07, German and nationalism, 
i8x, and cosmopolitanism, 185, Arabian 
research, X90, and language history, 190, 
hero-tales, t9X, Arabian Minnc, and epic, 
198, 150, Chinese drama, x86, Byzantine 
and Arabian, 304 
Livy, and polls, 3B3 
Lo-Yang, as toy id residence, 91 
Locke, John, and Ccwtinental Rationalism, 308 
Logic, and oppmites, 141, and truth, 144, and 
history, 144 

logos, John Gospel, xx6, Pscudomorphic and 
^Arabian, xx9, Jczidi view, 136, Arabian 
"indwelling of spirit, llght-sensarion, 136, 137, 
alteration in concept, 307, Su eiket Trinity 
Lombarda code, 76 
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J}ndo^, as world<ir7, 99 
^rfamc, as name, 161, 181 
^uis XI of France, dynasty-idea, 581 
jovCy and cosmic beat, i66, and religion, faith, 
^65, x 66 , and stability, ^75, cukural re- 
ligious, 2.79, and nobihty, 551 
Loyalists, American, 411^1 
Loyola, Ignatius, on moral, xya, as Gothic, 
296, and vvorld-politics, 199, Puntanism, 302. 
Lu-pu-Wci, Syncretism, 5ix?y 
Lu-Shi Chun-tsiu, 3ix«. 

Lucca, Crsars pah ties, 446 
Luccres, tribe, 351, 382. 

Lm-Shi, and Wang-Cheng, 41, as statesman, 
418, 419, tutor, 419/1 
Lukka, as name, 1^4 

Luschan, Felix von, ethnological research, 119 
Luther, Martin, as Gothic, 196, as urban monk 
and schoolman, X97, 198, and Dcvil-cuk, X99, 
lack of practicality, Z99, and science, 300 
Lycurgiis, laws, 64, 65 
LycII, Sir Charles, theory as English, 31 
Lysander, a^d army, 406, as victor, 42X 
Lysias, on speculators, 484 

Macedonians, as rulers, 40, schools and nation- 
alism, i 6 im; and Arabian Culture, 189 Set 
also Alctander the Great 
Machiavciksm, and factions, 448 
Machine Ssf TechnK|uc 
Macrocosm, animaFs microcosmic relation, 3, 
4, 15, man's sclf-ad|ustmcnt, 14 Su also 
Cultures, History, Microcosm, Morphology, 
Nature, Wakmg-bcmg 
Madrid, as provincial city, 99 
Msetius, Sp , movement, 397 * 

Magi, as term for priesthood, 175 
Magian Culture* Sts Arabian Culture 
Magic, technique, x68, X7i 
Magna Charta, and control by nobility, 373 
Magnesia, battle, 4xx 

Magnitude, Classical money-concept, 486-489 
Mahavira, XationaUsm, 307 
Mahayana, doctrine, 31X, 313 
Mahraspand, Mazdaism, z5i 
Maimon, Solomon, and Kane, 311 
Maimonidcs, Moses, world, 141 « ; collection 
of dogmas, 315, and Spinoza, 3x1 
Ma’in, Kingdom of, feudiism, 196, geography, 
196U 

Maincrtincs, as people, 160 
Man, lordship of sight* visual thought, 7-9, 
language and understanding, theoretical 
thought, 9, 10, and fear of death, 15, 16, 
destiny and causality types, 16-19, refuta- 
tion of Darwinism, 3a, two great ages, 33, 


m primitive Culture, 33, 34; effect of agri- 
culture, 89 See also hmmaX, 8yng, Micro- 
cosm, Sex, Wakmg-bcing 
Management, American development, 8i» See 
also Technique 

Manchester ^hgoi, and Rationalism, 403 ^ 

Manditanisr^ as rcdcmpnon-rcligioii, zi3, j[ohn 
the Baptm and Jesus, zi4, survival, xi4« , 
disappearance, 151, ordcf-commumr|j(j(| X54 
Maniakcs, Turk, 4x7/? • 

Mamchseism, and Chaldean, 176, origins, X09, 
X5I, Logos and Paraclete, 117, 15 1«/ de- 
velopment, 2.^ij missionanlm, x6o, Albcgcn- 
sians, x6off 

Mannheim, plan, loou 
hjanufacturcr, as economic class, 478 
Mannkert, battle, 4x7 
Mar Shiraun, pnnce-patnarch, 177 
Marcianus, and dynasty, 379 
Marcion, Bible and Church, zz5-2jl 8, 145, 
period, 150, and reform, X96 
Marcion I tes, era, 139 

Marcus Aurelius, as episode, 171, religiousness, 
313, and peace, 430, Cxsansm and Stoicism, 
434 « 

Marduk, as deity, xo6 • 

Manb, Congress of Pnneg, 197, 304 
Mannas, as biographer, 151 
Manus, C , and money, 410, and Ca:safism, 
4x3, and party, 451 
Mark Gospel, xx3 
Market, status, 91, 4S0 
Marozia, as destiny, 5x9 
Marriage, law, control over it, 78, 365, Civili- 
zation type, 105, defined, 344?^, *'in form'* 
relation, 361 

Marx, Karl, and Marxism, and property, 344, 
and party, 450, and effective theory, 454, end 
of influence, 454, 453, and English economics, 
469, and economic classes, 478, and value, 
# 48x1? ; and work, 49X, in Russu, 49311 , on 
machme-mdustry as bourgeois, 504W. See 
aka Socialism 

Mary of England, and absolutism, 38S 
Mary-cuk, Arabian development, 1x4, victory 
at Ephesus, X57, Western development, x88, 
and contrition, X93, cffi^t of Reformation, 
X99 

Materialism See Rationalism « 

Mathematics, and religion, x68 
Matthew Gospel, Judaic character, ixo/i 
Mauk, Sir William H., and divorce laws, 64^ 
Maurisrs, and orders and schools, 346 
Maurya and Sunga dynasty, and Impcrialtsm, 

4 i« 

Mavali, and revolution, 4x4 
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Maximilian I, emperor, and law, 76, dynasty- 
idea, 38or » 

Mayan Culture. sSVtf Mexican Culture 
Mayapan, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Mazarm, Jules, Cardinal, power, 389, and 
*^B^ondc, 390 « ^ 

M^daism,^and chivalry, 198, ^development, 
xyi, as State religion, X53, missionansm, 
x^oT^bSorption, x6o 

Mazdak, reformadoof x^i, and Karrami>7a 
movement, 4x4 
Mechanics. See 'jCechniquc 
Mcdcs, as rulers, 40, as people, 167 
Mcdixvai History, as term, 18 
Medici, city nobility, 356, economics and 
politics, 475, small-scale crafBc, 48 1« ^ 

Medicine, as priesthood, 478^ 

Mcdinct Habet, relief, i64« 

Mcditctrancan region, influence of climatic 
change, 39» 

Mcdrashim, style, 346 

Mcgaiopohtanism, and nomadism, 90, and 
country, 94, development, and provinces, 98, 
99, absolute intellect, 99, city planning, 100, 
future Western, loi, Classical inner-town, 
101, final phase, death, 101, 107, tension, 
lox, sport, 103, ^d sterility, io3”-io5, and 
uniform type, xo8, and language, 135, and 
cosmopolitanism, 184, phase in Jewry, 317, 
318, and Fourth Estate and mob, 358, 399, 
and public opinion, 400, and Cxsansm, 431, 
and economics, 484 See also Town 
Mcgasthcncs, on Calani, i75«. 

Mchlis, C , on Libyan problem, i6x 
Mclfi, constitutions, 57X 
Memory, and the named, 140 
Meng Tsc, materialism and myth, 310, 3ix 
Mercenaries, and Cscsarism, 4x8 
Messana, democratic triumph, 396 
Messiah, as common Arabian idea, xo6, of 
Mandscanism, X14, attitude of Jesus,’ xi^-; 
effect of Resurrection, xi8 
Metals, primacy, 500 See also Smith 
Metaphysics JT^ Philosophy; Religion 
Methodism, Pietism, practicality, 308 
Mewes, Rudolf, on weather and war, 39Xfr 
Mexican Culture,^ development, 43, violent 
death, 43, reconstruction of history, 44, 45, 
Civilization and Aztecs, 45, jurisprudence, 
66; depopulation, 106, toy, religious be- 
ginnings, x88, fcUah-rcIigion, 315 
Mexico City. See Tc;nochtitlan 
Meyer, Eduard, on Persian host, 4o»., 167; on 
history, 47, 50, error on Egyptian nobility, 
35oiv„ correct Egyptian chronology, 417*?^ 
mistake on Roman Carsarism, 432^ 


Michael Oi, emperor, and Bardas, 416 ^ 
Michelangelo, and Dcvil-cuk, 191 
Microcosm, animal as, in macrocosm, 3-5, 
sense as organ, 6, 7, waking-bcing, 7, and 
cosmic beat, crowd, 18, and history and na- 
ture, 13, X4, and mcgaiopohtanisra, 90, 
language as essential ckmcnr, 131, and sex, 
3x7, and Western technique, 504 Sit aho 
Animal, Cosmic, Waking-bcing 
Middle Kingdom, Chinese, and world-power, 
573 

Middle Kingdom, Egyptian, signiflcancc, 387 
Middleman, as economic class, 47S, as economic 
master, 483, 4H4, as agent of Western tech- 
nique, 504 also Economics, Money 
Migrations, and peoples, 161-165, small bands, 
163, 167 

Miletus, stvk of school, 345 
Mill, John Stuart, and Pascal, 173 
Mikon, John, and concepts, 303 
Minxans, tribal association, 174 
Ming-Chu, period, 40, 387 
Ming-ti, as ruler, 41 ^ 

Minncsangcr, Arabian, 198 
Minoan art, and Mycena:, 87-89, as Egyptian, 
88 

Mif, status, 34B 

Mirabeau, Comte dc, on law of nations, 366 
Mirandola, Francesco della, and Devil-cuk, 191 
Mirian of Georgia, State religion, 153 
Mirza Ah Mohammed, Gnosis, 1x8 
Mishnah, completion, 71, development, 108; 

as commentary, X47, origin, 316 ^ 

Missionarism, Arabian, 159; Islam, 304, 
Pythagorean, 307, Jewish, 318 
Micbraism, as military order, 198, 154, m 
Synctcctsm, xoi, 153, and Essencs, xii, 
liturgy, X 131? ; provenance, 3 14« 

Mithridates, cultural basis of wars, 318, 
Mittcis, Ludwig, on Constantine's legislation, 
70W 

Mob See Crowd 
Modern History, as term, x8 
Mohammed, |K*cdcccssors as prophet, xo4; 
Paul’s analogy, xxi:, as Logos, X36, and 
consensus, 143, revelation, 144. See also 
Islam 

Moh-ti, and property, 344, and military tech- 
nique, 4xi».; and folicics, 455 
Mollahs, law-men, 71 

Moltkc, Count Hcllmuth von, leadership, 444 
Mommsen, Theodor, false history, 50, on 
^plitical character of Roman Empire, 174^ ; 
misunderstanding of Cxsarism, 43X, and 
Varus* defeat, 487 

Monarchy. See Dynastic idea; Polkia 
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Monas^cism (Asceticism), Western rural and 
urban, 91, 197, in Paganism, 104, character 
and development of Arabian, X54, Orphic, 
183, and orgiasm, a83, sage, 307 
Money, as urban, abstract, 97, 98, and idea of 
property, 357, rise as political force, and 
Eationalism, 401, 402., m English politics, 
403, and class dictatorship, 404, in Roman 
politics, 410, 411, 457“459» Cxsansm and 
overthrow, 431, 43311 , 464, 506, 507, and 
genealogy, 449W; and democracy, 456, in 
Western politics, and press, 460, 461, and 
cod of democracy, 463, early status of com 
as goods, 481, beginning of concept as cate- 
gory, 481-484, value-token and payment- 
medium, 483, trader as master, 483, 484, as 
power of Civilization, 485, struggle against, 
485, and mobility, 485, money-mass and 
value, 485^ , cultural symbols, 486, Classi- 
cal magnitude concept, 486, 495, irrciation 
with Classical land value, 487, Classical 
slaves as, 488, 496, Western function-concept, 
book-keeping, 489, 490, Western Culture 
and metallic, 490, 491, and work, quantity 
and quality, 491-493, capital, cultural basis, 

493, financial organization, cultural basis, 

494, Russian attitude, 495«; struggle with 
technique, 505, and Socialism, 5o6«. See 
also Economics 

Monophysites, importance, 47, creed basis of 
law, 70; as nation, 177, and Mary-cult, 114, 
origin, X57, and starting-point of Islam, X58, 
iSissionansm, 160, and reform, 196 
Monotheism, relation to Arabian Culture, xoin 
Montanist movement, xzj 
Morale See Ethics, Spirit, Truth <» 
Mormons, as people, 160 
Morphology, of Culture languages, i5X“i55, 
of peoples, 169, of religious history, X75, 
of social history, 348, of economic history, 
470, 476-480 

Mortgages, Classical land, 487JI 
Mortmain, and established church, lyynj 
in Egypt, 375 
Moscow, character, 194 
Mosque, and basilica, 130 
Mother tongue, fallacy, 210; and dynastic- 
idca, 183 See also Language 
Motherhood, “vcrschcn,’^ 1x6 See also Ikm- 
cter, Mary-cult, Sex 

Motion, as problem of thought, 14-16, Western 
concept and military art, 4x1, money and 
mobility, 485. See also Tcchni({nc , 

Motive, and language, 133 
Mailer, Frederick, race classification, 1x5 
"Mufti/* 71 


Muktara, as capital, 416 
Multiplication table, dynamics, 

Murtada, philosophy, 3x1 * 

Music, basis of charm, 8; in English Parlia- 
mentarism, 403 

Musonius Rufus |i and peace, 430 ^ 

Mutation theory, and Darwmisc#, 31; ^d 
Cultures, 36 

Mutawakil, palace, ioo« * ^ 

Mycense, and Crete, and beast-formed 

deities, X76 

Mysteries, Classical, X03 Sek also Religion 
Mysticism, Sufism, 176, xi 3 , X4Z, Arabian 
period, xoo, x$o, John Gospel and Christian, 
xx6, longing of Western, x9x, of Rationalism 
^d Pietism, 308, Yesifah, 3 16, fixed Jewish, 

32.x 

M)th, as theory, and cult, x68, 499, relation 
to Greek, 184, x86, time mythology, x86, of 
Western springtime, 188-190, modern igno- 
rance of It, 190, and Protestantism, 199 

Naasencs, Book of, xi3» , 15 
Nabu-Nabid, overthrow, 107 
Nagan)una, Mahayana doctrine, 313 
Nahua, in Mexican Culture, 45 * 

Names, and words, 138-141, and spiritual 
change, religion, 139, and the enigmatic, 139, 
and sentence, 141, and things, 148, and 
people, 160, and technique, 499 
Napoleon I and Napolconism, and dynastic- 
idca, 18 1, and Dcsir6c Clary, 3x9, Sratc- 
machinc, formlessness, 404, 405, army and 
personal rule, 407, and military mobiiit>, 
4x1, ruthlessness as victor, 4x1, and Caesar- 
ism, 4x8, as destiny, 439^^ and tact of 
command, 444, economics and politics, 475 
Naranjo, and Mexican Culture, 44 
Narses, expedition, xoo 

Nation, as term, 170, 361, destiny, 170, and 
• city-building, i7x» separation, 171, repre- 
sentation of minority, 17X, 180, 183, 184, 
character of Classical, 173, of Arabian, 
174-178, of Western, 178-184, of Chinese 
and Egyptian, lySw, language basis, con- 
tinued dynastic feeling, 183, nobility as 
representative, 184, cosmopolitanism, in- 
telligentsia, and pacifism, 184, peace and 
fcllahism, 185, 186, rise of idea, 385 ^See 
Politics, Race 

Nationality, Arabian creed basis, 69, 168, xio, 
X53, X54, 315, 317; Arabian cult, and world 
Christianity, X19 

Natural science, religious basis, 13; English 
^ type of causality, 32* physiognomic, 31, 
refutation of Darwinism, 32** hcgmning of 
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Arabian, zoo, dispensation and law, Z67, 
Western ^Icurc and practical mechanics, 300, 
theoretical basis? m other Cukurcs, 301, as 
diabolical, 301, Jewish, 316, scientists as 
priests, 478 See also hn. Nature, Technique 
M/turc, and cosmic and micfocbsmic, z}, 14, 
» |.d|ustmiiit to, cultural development and 

horizon, 15, technical an% tbeorctical 
knliiiilddge, ^5, and peasant, S9, of Rational- 
ism, 3 o5-’3o8 See^also Causality, History, 
Natural science 
Nazarenc, connoi^ttion, ^l4n 
Nebo, as deity, zo6 

Nebuchadnezzar, heonthcism, prayer, zo6 
Nchardea, school, zoo, zio, as capital of 
• Exilarch, zo8 ^ 

Neo-Brahmanism, 315 

Nco-PIatonists, dualism, z34, and revelation, 
Z45, period, Z50, as order, Z54 
Neo-Pythagoreans, community, 104, Z54, and 
revelation, 245, period, ^50 
Nephesh, connotation, Z34, soul stones, Z34» 
Nero, and elections, 43Z, and ideologues, 434 
Ncstonanism, creed basis of law, 70, as nation, 
177, and Mary-cuk, ZZ4, Z57, formative 
* influences, r».8, church language, zsz, 
second-century b^innings, mission- 

ansm, 160, and reform, 

New Testament, Marcion as creator, zx6, xzy, 
Marcion and Catholic, zz8. See also Bible; 
Christianity, Gospels 
New York, as world-city, 99 
Newspaper. See Press 
Ngi“h, as religious source, z86 
Nicsea, Council of, Constantine and, 157, 
substance controversy, ^57, X76 
Nicephorus, power, 4x6 
Nicholas I, pope, and world-power, 373 
Nicholas of Cusa, as Western, 

Nicholas of Oresme, as scientist, 301 
Nicias, treaty, 385 # 

Nicodemia, as capita!, 191 
Nietzsche, Friedrich W , and value of truth, 3tx, 

, and technique, 30X, on duality of moral, 341 
Nika Rebellion, 381?? 

Nirvana, rationalistic concept, 307 
Nishapur, and Giradisapora, uexm. 

Nisibis, Jewish defence, 298; location, xoo«. 
Ncfbiiicy, primary estate, 97, as State, 171, 180, 
183, 367; beginning as estate, x8o, relation to 
other estates, 334, 355; symbolic significance, 
being, destiny, 3.35-337, 340, and family, 
33^, big individuals and tradition, 338, 
dependence of politics on, 339, 440, and 
** training,” 340; moral, 341, and idea ot 
property, 343, and learning, 347, common 


cultural land-bound estate, 350, cultural 
" styles, 350, 351, foci of feelings, 351, 351, 
conflict with priesthood, 35X-354, Classical i 
and polls, 355, city movement, effect, new ' 
type, 355-357> and Third Estate, 356, State 
rule by minority, 370, and absolutist State, 

400, development of Roman political, 409- 
41Z, and political Islam, 414, and party- 
form, 450 See also Estates, Feudalism, 
Oliga»’chy, Politics 

Nomadism, prc-cukural and mcgalopolicaa, 89, 

90 f 

Normans, dcvclopmcnc of law, 75, and finance, 
concept of money, 37X, 489 | 

Norchchffc, Viscount, and demagogy, 461, 463 
No%xl, as mcgalopohtan, 93 | 

Novels, Justinian’s, 71 \ 

Number, and grammar, 146, and religion, 168, j 

abstract, and abstract money, 4S1, 481, and j 

technique, 499 
Nmnma, naming, 139 

Objects and subjects, 369, in |!ohcics, 441, 
in economics, 479, 493 I 

Oaamists, and Cbpcrnican system, 301 \ 

Occupations, status of classes, and primary j 
estates, 333, 348 See also Economics 1 

Odoaccr, history less, 43X 
Occingcr, Fnedrtch C , Pietism, 308 
Oflicialdom, common cultural development, 

350; rise of financial* 371, Classical tenure 
and choice, 380, 383 

Oigur realm, Manichansm* z 6 o * 

Old Kingdom, as Gothic* X96, money concept, 

489#?. 

Old Test^zment, and Christian canon, xxi, XX5, 
xxfi, 1x8, X45 See also Bible 
“Old Women,” as phrase, 3x9#? 

Oldcnbarneveldt, Jan van, power, 389 
Oldcndorp, Johann, and law of nature, 78* 
Oligarchy, early Roman, 375, 381, and polls, 
38o“38x, and Reformation, }B 6 n, Classical 
democratic contentions, 394**398 See also 
Nobility 

Olivlrcz, Count, power, 389 
Oman, Charles W C , on Byzantine army sys- 
tem, i99«. 

Omar, Puritanism, 304 
Ommaiyads, overthrow, 424 
Ofiate, Condc dc, power, 389 
Onias, and the “ Law,” X09 
Opposites, word pairs and logic, 140 
Oresme, iVe Nicholas of Oresme 
Orientation, defined, 133 
Origcn, Scholasticism, %%% period, 150 
Ornament, as taboo, ixi, cathedral as, 1x3: 
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and i^ccular buildings, ixj, as expression-^ 
language, 1^4, script as, 15 1, and number, 

168, priesthood as, 337 
)rphism, and Classical religious beginnmgs, 
i8i, asceticism, X83, and reform, 196, and 
Tyrannis, 386 
)nricco, frescoes, 

}rsini, and Papacy, 354 
Orthodoxy, and Arabian State, 177 
Tsrhocnc, conversion, 177, 2.53 
DstfOgoths, as episode, 171 
3thman, war with Ah, 424 
3 tto I, and world-power, 373 
Dtto II, and Byzantium, 87 
>jtsidcrs, dcditicii peregrins, 68« 

Dxcnsticrna, Count Axel, power, 389 


Pa Period, 387 

Pachotnius, and monasticism, xs 4 
Pacioh, Luca, book-keeping, 490 
Paccus, Thrasca, death, 434 
Paganism, struggle with Christianity, xoi 
Sei also Ht^Jlcnism. Pscudomorphosis, Syn- 
cretic Church 

Paine, Thomas, and Third Estate, 403«. 

Painting, modern as dishonest, 136 
Pais, Ettorc, on Twelve Tables, 65« 
Palsuontology, refutation of Darwinism, 31 
Palcaquc, and Mexican Culture, 4$ 

Palcy, Wilham, and Third Estate, 403«. 
Palmyra, inscriptions, xo6 
Pan Ku, myth, 3iz „ , j 

PapSlcy, pope and councils, 59, as English idea, 
X94»/ family history, 337* dynamic 
space, 351, idea and facts, 354. control of 
Curia, 370, world-power and contest with 
Empire, 375. 374 . clerical nobility and 
374, decay, 37 ^ Catholic 

Church 

PaperrChincsc invention, 50i« 

Papias, on Jesus’ teachings, xi7« 

Papinian, position as jurist, 71, 73 
Papinus Carbo, and Crassius, 459 
Paraclete, doctrine, xx7 Trinity 

Paradosis, in Arabian creeds, xx8 
Parahi, and Tyrannis, 386 
Paris, as France, 9$* as world-city, 99 
Farliamcntansm, character, 4 ix~ 4 i 5 > ^ transt- 
tioa, 415, 41^. Sts scasontblc political means, 
446 * S€£ak& Democracy; England 
Parsecs, and ghetto, 315; security, 313 
Parshva, Puritanism, 3^3 ^ 

Parthians, and Persians, 167. cbivaliy, 
wars as Jewish, 198 

Party, place in politics, 449 i identity with 
Third Estate, 449. nobility and forms, 45^5 


XXI 

displacement by private politics, machine, 
451, 454, 464 S<e also Politics *^4 
Pascal, Blaise, and Mill, 173, and Devil-cult, 

303 

Pataliputra, as worid-city, 99, abandoned, 107 
Patriotism, Western fatherland concept, 17^ 
183, Jewish attitude, 3x0 ^ « 

Patrol-state, 3%6w 

Paul, Saint, position as jurist, 71, and^Drattan 
Church, xio, ixi, Muhammed’s analogy, 
XXI, system and westward trend of Christi- 
anity, XXI, and Mark Gospel, 1x3, and 
cults, XX3, and Greek, xx4, dualism, 134, 
substance controversy as reversal of work, 
X58 

Paijl, Hermann, on sentence, 141 
Paulicians, iconoclasm, 304 
Paullus, L iEmilius, Pydna, i90« 

Pausaaias, and helots, 357, 396 
Pavia, and legal study, 76 
Pc-Ki, as general, 417, overthrow, 419 
Peace, Chinese League of Nations attempt, 3^1 
417, 4x9, and fcllahism, 185, 18S, Classical 
attitude, 385, ruthless, of Cassansm, 4x1, as 
unhistorical, 4x9, 434, as submission, 434, 441 ^ 
Peacock, as Arabian symbol, 136 
Peasantry, as plant, 89, hiyoryless, cosmic, 96, 
and religion, 180, relation to primary estates, 
vassalage, 348, 349, reappearance at end of 
Culture, 435, lack in England and America, 
449«; as economic class, 47 ® 

Being, Country 

Pchlcvi, as church-language, X51 
Pclasgi, as name, 161 

Pelham, Sir Henry, money in politics, 405^ 
Pencstx, status, 331 

People, false idea, ii 3 > ^ 59 . conscious 
linkage, 159, and name, 160, 161, and lan- 
guage, 161, and provenance, and migration, 
i6x-i 65, and race, 165, as soul unit, and 
events, 165, 169, 170, Romans and Persians 
as example, 166-169, morphology, 169, 
creation of Western, 169, as product of 
Culture, 169, 170, characteristics of nations, 
170, 171; of West as result of events, i8i, 
nobihty, 333, nse of ideal concept, 
393 S(e also Race • 

Pergamura, revolt of Aristonicus, 454 
Pericles, age, 391 

Pcfipatos, style, 345 . , 1 * 

Persecution, contrast of Classical and Arabian, 

X03 « 

Persephone, cult, X83 

Perseus, defeat, 190^* . 1 ^ 

fcrsians, chronology, 2-7. as ralcrs, 40, lan- 
guage and people, 166, problem of origin of 
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religion, 168, i$i, cult and nationality, 168, 
religion f»d Jewish, aoy, and revelation, 
end of theology*, a6i. Arabian-type nation, 
ghetto, 315 Se^ also Arabian Culture, 
Maadaism, Zarathusah 

F^rsoo, Classical notion, 6o,#Afabian concept 
pf incoifHorcal, 67, 68, 174, 177, Classical 
concept and Western law, 81, la 
Pers^Wify, and contrition, X93, Classical 
concept, 193*? Stcmalso Destiny, Will 
Peruvian Culture, destruction, 46 ^ 

Peter, Saint, Gpspcl, xi3« , ; Paul's 

supersession, xli 

Peter the Great, Petersburg plan, ioi«^ and 
Russian pscudoraorphosis, 19X 
Peter Lombard, and sacraments, X9X ^ 

Petersburg, plan, ioi» ; artificiaiity, 193 
Petrie, W M Flinders, error on Egyptian 
chronology, 4x7^? 

Petrus Pcrcgfinus, as scientist, 30Q, and 
technique, 501 
Phallic cults, 183, x86 

Pharaoh, religious position, 179?* ; and world- 
power, 373 

Pharisees, tendency, xii 
^ Phcrccydcs, as dogmatist, xSi 
Philip of Maccdon, politics, 407 
Philip 11 of Spam, and absolutism, 388 
Philip IV of %am, and world-power, 388 
Philippi, battle, and Caesansm, 4x3 
Philistines, migration, 164 
Philistinism, and Rationalism, 307 
Philo, and Christianity, xx9, dualism, X34 
Philology, Arabian, and research, 191 See also 
Language 

Philosophy, Buddhism and Indian, 49, Western 
Culture and Classical, 57, systematic, and 
untruth, 13711 , Jesus and metaphysics, xi6, 
X17, 473?? 7 Western swing, 306, and eco* 
nomics, 473 See also Ethics, Religion 
Phocas, power, 4x7 ^ 

Phoenicians, economic role, ^Bxn 
Physical geography. See Landscape 
Physiognomy, and race, 117 See also Destiny 
Pi-Yung, as symbol, xSy, and Shi-Kmg, 35X, 

chan^, 357 

Picture, and expr5;ssiondanguagc, 116; as si^ 
of language, letter, 134 
Picdfas Negras, and Mexican Culture, 45 
Pietism, cultural manifcstatiom, 308 
Pilate, and Jesus, fact and faith, xi6, 473« 
Pindar, and being, X7x; and religion, xSx 
Pisistratus, and oligarchy, 38X, and peasantry, 
386 

Piso, conspiracy, 434 ^ 

Pistis-Sophia, xi3». 


Pitt, William, and French RcYolution, 411 
*Pitracus, laws, 64 

Plant, essential character, cosmic, 3, 4, being, ; 

7, and race, 115, effect of transplanting, 130, 
economic life, 473, and technique, 499 
Plancagencts, early, iSx« 

Plato, *idcas,”58, and pohs, i73«? ; and com^ 
mcntaiy, X47« ^ and Orphism, x8x, cult, 314, 
theory and S> racuse, 454 
Play, cosmic, and niicrocosraic spore, 103. See 
also Sport >' 

Plcbs, political rise and status, 349, 357, 408, ? 

and political nobility, 409-411, and populus, 

45 iff : 

Pliny, on depopulation, 106 

Plotinus, Scholasticism, 1x9, ccscacy, 141 , 

Pneuma, as Arabun principle, 59, and law of i 
crccd“Comm unities, 68, as truth, 141 See | 

also Dualism j 

Poetry, Arabian Minne, 198 See also Literature ^ 
Fobs, as Classical nation, 173, and nobility, 1 
oligarchy, 355, 381 , official tenure and choice, s 
3S0, 383, synoccism and ansjpcracy, 381, f 

381, t,ntfas and hosfts^ 384, normal war, ! 

385, Tsrannis and non-estate against estates, 

386, and democracy, 387, burgher and peas- j 

ant, 396, destruction as idea, 405, and sub- | 

iwgaccd terntory, 407, and Imperialism, 4x3, 

and Classical finance, 494 See also Politics 
Politics, and race, 116, and mccrcourse by ' 

writing, 153, and social ethics, X73, English, * 

and predestination, 304, State and family, * 

3x9, 336, estates as term, 3x9??; *'in form” I 

estates, 330, 331, as war, 330, 366, 440, 474, 
estates and history of Cultures, 331, estates 
and residue classes, 33i‘'334, three estates 
and non-estate, interrelation, 334, nobility 
and priesthood, symbolic significance, 335, 1 

389 » 34o» families, basis of dynastic 

principle, 336, priesthood as oppositcT 337, 1 

big individuals and tradition, 338, as life, i 

dependence on nobility, 339, 440, moral, 1 

341, cuscom-ctbic and honour, 34X, 343, | 

relation to economics, power and booty, 344, / 

345, 474-476, State and historical stream, I 

361, nations defined, primary estates and j 

State, 361, 366, and care and opposition, war j 

as creator of State, 36X, State as inward con- 
nection, custom-cthic and law, 363, orders of S 

internal law, 363, power and law, internal | 

and external, 363-366, barrack-statt, 1 

State control of externa! position, para- j 

^mountcy, 367, State and nobility as cognate, 1 

*^367, alicnship of other estates, 368, factual 
control and truths, 368, importance of leader- j 
ship, sttb|ccts and ob|ects, 368, 369, 441, 456; 



estate rule and minority withm class* 369, 370, 
mtciTcgmim between feudalism and State! 
j75j rise of State idea* 376, individual ruler, 
inherited will and d> nasty-idea, yi^-y 7 %y 
Classical oligarchy, 380, rise of nation-idea, 
385, estates against monarchy and non-estate, 
^g5-387, non-estate as opjxJsicc estate, 387, 
Chinese and Egyptian absolutism, 387. 
Western Fronde, 388 39X, 404, Western ab- 
solutist period, cabinet-politics, 391-394, 400, 
Classical oligarchic-democratic-akemative 
period, 394'’398, of Civiluation, non-estate 
as independent force, 39S-400, Ration- 
alism and money as forces, opposition and 
dependence, 4cx>-40i, 455, 456, Third Estate 
m England, 402., 403, rational-moncy-class 
dictatorship, anti-furm, 403, 404, character 
of Second T\ raonis, 40^-408, armv as power, 
406, piiiis and conquered territory, 407, 
Roman State of this period, 408-411, doc- 
trinaire Parhamcnta*'ism, 41X-415, its decay, 
415, 416, Fronde |5Cfiod in Arabian Culture, 
4x3, Third Estate and revolution in Arabian 
Culture, 414, prc-Civihzation relics and 
future Western, 430, theory and reahey, 439, 
pcraonal, 441, popular talent and leadership, 
441, men and measures, 44xw; conscience- 
less ”domg>‘* 441, season ableness, command 
of means, 443, 446, exemplar mess m doing, 
443, fact of command, 444, tradition of 
command, 444, art of the possible, 445, 
opportuneness, 446, foreign and domestic, 
447, early cukural, factions, 448, urban, and 
parties, 448, party and estates, 449 “' 455 » 
displacement of part> hv private, machine, 
45X, 454, 464, place and intlucncc q( theory, 
453-455, Roman demagogy, elet cions and 
courts, 457-460, Western demagogy, press, 
460-463; battle between dcmcxiracy and 
CseJansm, 463, 464, herodeath, 471, and 
religion, 473^1 ; and hoancui <.fcdit, 49J« 
alia Czhznmiy C harch and State, Dynas- 
tic idea. Estates, Feudalism, Farutgn rela- 
tions, History, Fobs, Sex 
Polybius, on sterility, 104, on Flammius, 421 
Folycraces, and finance, 3B3, economics and 
politics, 475 

Pompey the Great, adventurer, 29, principatc 
and monarchy, 50, and«Rome, 3S3, Trium- 
virate and Carsansm, 42.3, at Lucca, 446, 
demagogy, 458, 459 
Pompey, Sex ms, and Cxsansm, 418#* 

Pompon, Francois, technique, 

Population, mcgalofxdiranism and sterility, 
103-105 , machine and increase, 501 
Pofcciain, Chinese mvoioon, 5ox«* 
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Porphyry, and Greek Church, 176,’ Scholasti- 
cism, ecstasy, 141, commu^ty of elect, 
i 43 j on divine elements, 151 
Porcicrs, importance of Saracen defeat, 191 
Portraiture, physiognomic studies, Ii6» 
Portugal, scparaiuon from Spam, 390 » 

Possession, concept, 480, and fortune, ^83, 
Classical li^d and money, 487 
Poverty, Western learning and vow? ^ See 
also Monasticism ^ 

Power and, booty, 344. 345, 347, 371, 371, 474 
Pr^Ktors, urban, 374, beginning, 381 
Precedent, lack in Roman law, 61, m Arabian 
law, 7x 

Predestination, and English politics, 304 See 
^Iso Will 

PrcmonstratcQsians, as rural, 91 
Prc-Socratics, asceticism, 183 
Press, and free opinion, 405 , and spatial infinity, 
413, as political means, 447, power m 
Western demagogy, 460, and gunpowder 
and war, 460, expulsion of book by news- 
paper, 461, dictum as public truth, 461, 
education as instrument of power, 46^, 
syndication, as army, 461, censorship of 
Silence, 463 ** 

Pretmax, edict on untended land, 106 
Pncnc, plan, 100 

Priesthood, primary class, 97, beginning as 
estate, and nobihty, z8o, and time myth- 
ology, 186, Western, and contrition-concept, 
194, i94« , 198, relation to other estates, 334, 
335, symbolic significance, waking-heing, 
causality, 335-338, 340, relation to family 
and dynasty, 337, as ornament, idea and 
person, 337, 338, and life, 339, as result of 
shaping, 340, and heredity, 341, moral, 341, 
and property, 344, and learning, style influ- 
ence, 345*'347, 478, common cultural estate, 
350, cultural styles, 351, conflict with 
^nobility, 353.-354, city movement, effect, 
355, 356, and Western law-making, 365, 
Classical, as city officials, 381 
Priestley, Joseph, and Third Estate, 403« 
Primitive man, lee Age, 33, 34, and religion, 
X75 See also Man, Peasantry 
Pfincipatc, in Pscudomorphofis, 349, Sulla a*^ 
heir, 413, Augustus’ dyarchy as nullity, 431 
Printing, symbolism, 413, Chinese invention, 
5Qxn See also Press 
Fnscus, Hcividius, death, 434 
Private law, first systematic, 66, Western, and 
Roman law, 77, 79 

Proclus, on Chaldean oracles, 145, as Syncretic 
^ Father, 152., biography, i5x, and substance 
comtovtvsfi hymn, i57« 
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Procopius, on Nafscs expedition, zoo 
ProcuiiaDi^*y:gai school, style, 67, 346 
Profane, as^ conccpc, 345 
Proper, and “alien” la sensation, 6 
Property, Classical concept and Western law, 8x, 
farmhouse as, 90, origin o^idta, groundness, 
*J43» po#^cr and booty, divergence, 344, 345, 
34?» 372-, 474. o£t money, 357, 

Eii||j^sh» law, 371 also Economics, Money, 
Roman law ^ 

Prophetic religions Stt Apocalyptic 
Protestantism Sto Puritanism; Reformation 
Provinces, and rftcgaiopolitanism, 98, 99 
Prudentes, law-men, 71 

Prussia, as Hohenzollcm creation, i8l, political 
rise, 391, origin of finance, 489 Set also 
Germany ^ 

Psalms, period, 149 

Psciius, Michai Constantine, religiousness, 313 
Pscudo-Clcmcntmcs, romances, 2.37 
Pscudomorphosis, jusciman, Christianity, and 
Corpus Juris, 74, as historical term, 189, 
of Arabian Culture, 189, 190, cflTcct of Aettum, 
1 91, Charles Martel and Western avoidance, 
19Z, Russia, 19a, falsification of Arabian 
manifestations, zoo, aspects of Syncretism, 
001-104, Jewish rescue from, xio, xii, 
Catholic Church %d Marcionism, xxy, and 
sul^tancc controversy, 156-X58, feudalism, 
349; economics, 48012 Sts also Religion, 
Roman law, Syncretic Church 
Psychology, of the crowd, 18, cultural basis, 
X71 

Ptah of Memphis, and dogma, x8i 
Public opinion, rise, status, 400, and press, 405 
Pulcheria, and dynasty, 379 
Pumbcditha, academy, 71 
Punctuation, as language gesture, 3134 
Fume Wars, economics in, 410, evolution of 
ruthlcssncss, 4x2. 

Purgatory of learning, 346» 

Puman Revolution, as Fronde, 389, 390 ^ 

Puritanism, Islam as, 74, 301-304; basis, com- 
mon cultural manifestation, 30X-3O5, and 
concepts, 303; Pythagoreans, 303, predestina- 
tion and politics, 304, and Rationalism, 305, 
Jewish, 316, and Fronde and Tyrannis, 38fi» , 
and English Fronde, 389, 39a 
P]g;doa, battle, importance, 190, 40921*, 4ax 
Pyramids, as cosmic, 9x 
Pytrhonian scepsis, and Socrates, 309 
Pythagoras, fictitious, 712#/ and commentary, 
X4722 / biography; X5X 

Pythagoreans, mysteries, X03, and cult, i8x; 
Puritanism, 302., 303, missionansm, yof, 

»tylc, 343, Sy-bwis, 354 
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Qaraircs, Puritanism, rise, X55, 31^ 

<Jaro, Joseph, as expositor, 3x1 ^ 

Quirious Pater, god, 381 
Quinces, origin of name, 38X 

Rabbi, law-man, 71 

Race, false idea of people, 113, 165, and land, 
scape, no migration, 113, 119, 1x9, defined, 
113, and development of language, being and 
waking-bcing, 113, 114, sensation, 114, 
m plants, 115, and history and politics, 11^, 
and coeem, iifi, not classification but physi- 
ognomic fact, 117, 130, American, 119, 
house as expression, rio~ixx, castle as ex- 
pression, 1X1, superficial and divergent 
mtxhanistic conception, 1x4, 1x5, 1x9, hall- 
marks, inadequacy of skcktonic determina- 
tion, 1x4, 1x8-130, 175, chaotic “living” 
elements m determination, 1x6, 1x7, race- 
feeling as racc-formmg, 1x6, statistics and 
ancestry, 2x7, importance of movement- 
expression, 1x8, spiritual differences, 1x8, 
and sentences, 141, and writing, 151, and 
Culture-language, 153, 154, ^cosmic beat 
and race hatred, 165, 166, 318, and tnccllccr, 
x66, absolutist State as expression, 400, 
Cscsarism and return to power, 431* Set also 
Being; Language; Nation, People, Politics 
Radio, and light, 9« ; as mcgalopoiitan, 952? ; 
and distance, i^ott ; and political tactics, 
460 

Ratnald van Dasscl, policy, 376 
Ramescs HI, and sea-folks, ixx, 16421 , his|0fy- 
Icss, 43X 

Kamnes, tribe, 351, 38z 
Ranke, Johannes, on skull forms, 1x8, 1x9 
Ranke, Leopold von, on history, 46 
Raskol movement, xy% 

Rationalism, and Puritanism, 305, basis, cul- 
tural manifestations, 305, 308, 309, 307, 

"dysncism and Pietism, 308, dynamic char- 
acter of Western, 309, mock-religion, 320, 
fading-out, 3 to, rise in politics, 400, and 
money, 402, 4ox, in England, 403, and class 
dictatorship, 403, 404, and constitutions, 
413, and i^cctivc political theory, 453, 454 
Ravenna, Thcodcric’s tomb, 89 
Re cult, X79, x8i, as Reformation, 196 
Reading, defmed, 14^ 

Reason, content, 6, and understanding, 13 
Rcficction, and grammar, 141, 143 
Eeformacion, as general cultural movement, 
X9$“X97, Western, as Gothic, 196, and 
^ Renaissance, background, X97, narrow circle 
of understanding, x98; and Devil-cuk, x^, 
Calvin and world-polmcs, 299; relation to 
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intcilcctual creation, 300/ and oligarchy, 
lS6n 1 

eger. Max, “playing" with music, 137 
citzcnstcm, Richard, on Jesus as Mandsean, 

cligion, fear of the invisible, 8, as basis of 
science, 13, and causality, 14, and theoretical 
knowledge, X5, Arabian consensus, 59, 
Arabian cults and scripts, 73, 150, ^^yn ; 
expression-language and communication-lan- 
guage* 116, 134, and language-linkage, 116, 
and knowledge, 136, names and religious 
thought, 139, and rigid language, 154, 155, 
Persian, 168, and Arabian nationality, 168, 
174-178, xio, 141, 143, 155, 315, 317, Arabian, 
and research, 191, geographical cults of 
Classical, xoo, Arabian fourth period, Mysti- 
cism and Scholasticism, zcx3, 150, Arabian 
hcnothcisra, loi, Arabian dogmatic* xoi, 
Arabian prophetic, Mcssianism, xo4-zo7, 
209, awakening of Arabian, 208, 249, second 
or apocalyptic period, 208, 112, 249, as 
lived metaphysics, 217, distinct Arabian 
domains, 228, Arabian dualism, spirit and 
soul, 233-236, inward unity of Arabian, 235, 
248, Arabian Logos and light-scnsation, 236, 
237, Arabian time-concept, 238, 249, Arabian 
submission, Grace, 24a, Arabian community 
of the elect, 242, 243, 253, Arabian sacred 
books and revelation, 243-246, infallible 
Word and interpretation, secret revelation, 
145-147; third Arabian period, religions of 
salvation, grand myths, 249, three directions 
of Arabian forms, 251-253; Arabian monasti- 
cism, 254, Arabian missionarism, 259, end 
of Arabian inner history, 261, and being and 
waking-being, fear and love, 265, 499, and 
light, 265, intellect and faith, 266, 269-271, 
cultural basis of fate, 267, theory and tech- 
nique, myth and cult, 268, 271, God and soul, 
cultural basis of understanding of numina, 
270, faith and life, 271, 443; works and 
moral, 271, 272, moral and negations on 
being, 272-274, and social ethics, 273, 
cultural basis of truth, 274, morphology of 
history, 275, primitive organic religiousness, 
275, 276, 278, “pre “-periods of Cultures, 
276-278, of Cultures and landscape, 278, 
beginning m Cultures, 279i» cultural character 
and prime symbols, 279, Egyptian, 279, 281, 
beginning of priesthood estate, 280, peasant, 
280, narrow circle of cultural understand mg, 
280, 282; obscurity of Classical beginning, 
281-283, outline of Classical beginning, 283,* 
184, 190^ ; Classical unity, Greek and Roman 
cults, 284, 28s- ktcf Classical, 285, Chinese 


beginning, 285-287, Chinese Jao, 287, 
newness of Western, depth-cxiyriencc as 
symbol, 288, 2941;; reformation as general 
cultural movement, 295-297, and Western 
practical mechanics, 300-302, Puritanism, 
302-305, 3 i6t %tionahsm, 305-308, Pictisiq» 
308, cultural basis of mechanistic Oiinception, 
308, 309, Bfationahsm and myth fads,* 3 10, 
second religiousness, 3 10-3 14, hfs^i^lcss 
fellah, 314, phase in ant»-Semitism, 311, 312, 
phase of Fronde and Tyrannis, 386, and 
church, 443^1/ and economics, 473, and 
technique, 502 See also Causality, Chris- 
tianity, Church and State, Death, Jews, 
Philosophy, Priesthood, Pseudomorphosis, 
Puritanism, Reformation, Sacred books. 
Soul, Spirit, creeds and sects by name 
Renaissance, history-picture, 28«^ relation to 
Classical Culture, 58, style as urban, 93, 
297, and Italian nationalism, 182, as Gothic, 
291, and personality, 293, and Reformation, 
297 

Republic, Western, as negation, 413 See als» 
Democracy, Parliamentarism 
Rcsaina, school, 200 

Rcsh-Galutha, 72, position, 177, 208, 210 
Resurrection, as Arabian principle, 59, effect 
on Christianity, 218 ^ 

Retz, Cardinal de, Fronde, 390 
Retzius, Anders A , and skull-forms, 128 
Revelation, Arabian concept, 243-246, secret, 
246 

Revolution, period, 387, Classical occurrence, 
394, 405, French, as unique manifestation, 
4n, Parhamentansra as continuance, 415, 
Arabian period, 424. See also Democracy; 
Politics 

Rhcgium, democratic triumph, 396 
Rhodes, Cecil, actuality of leadership, 369; 
significance, 435, money and power, 459, 
473 » 475 

Rhodes, plan, 100, siege, 421 
Rhodesia, oval house, 122 
Richard I of England, imperial vassal, 374 
Richelieu, Cardinal de, power, 389, 390 
Robert the Devil, and finance, 372 
Robespierre, Maximilian, adventurer, 19, State- 
machine, 404, 405, as mass-leader, 448^ 
Rodbcrcus, Johann K , and class dictatorship, 
404 

Roe, Sir Thomas, Turkish mission, 43;? 

Roger 11 of Sicily, finance, 489 
Roman Catholic Church, Cfassical survivals m 
popular, 110, and style of Western learning, 
•346; changed basis of politics, 451/7, Set 
also Christianity, Papacy 
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Roman law, basis la Classical world, pmana 
and m, 6 ^^ and divmc Ia.w, 6o, as product of 
practical experience, no legal class, 6x, and 
Greek law, jus civile and jus genttum, city law, 
6i, 6z, lack of precedent, English contrast, 
«'6^, 63, ‘'collection" not 63, lack 

of carly^stratification, 64, codes as parry 
politics, 64, JUS gentium as impenai, 66, 
edict and petrification, ^6, develop- 
ment of junsproden^s, 66, period of maturity, 
66, lack of basic ideas, 67, schools, 67, lav^ 
of bodies, scatip, 67, and Arabian juridical 
person, 67, 68/174, 177, and Arabian crecd- 
commumties, emperor-worship, 68, 69, Con- 
stantine and orthodox Christian law , 69, 70, 
position of Arabian-Latm law, 70-71, dr. me 
origin and Arabian written law, precedent jfnd 
consensus, 7z-74, framing and position of 
Corpus juris, religious creation, 74, inde- 
pendent development of Western law^-history, 

75, development of Norman-Enghsh law, 

7$» 78, Germanic law m Southern Europe, 

76, Maximilian’s code, 76, character m 
Germany and Spam, 76, 77, Corpus Juris 
Canonici, 77, Western conflict of fas and jus^ 

* 78, effect on Western culture, book and life, 
78-80, Classical bodies and Western func- 
tions* So-Si, W’esfern emancipation as future 
task, 83, 491, 503, and established church, 
lyjn t and family, 330, Western estates and, 
365 

Romanesque, soul, xSo 
Romanos, power, 416 
Romans, origin of name, 38r 
Romanticism, and world-literature, 108, and 
idea of people, 113, and apocalyptic, 136, 
137, X50 

Rome, collapse of empire, 4^; historyfui and 
historyless, 50, as capital city, 95, as pro- 
vincial city, 99; Classical block-tenements, 
loi; suburbs of modern city, xoin , decay ^f 
city, 107, City as Etruscan, 164, people of 
city, 166, political character, 173, 174, 
reason for rise, cultural necessity, 185, 413., 
cults and Greek cults, x84, family history, 
336; first settlements and tribes 351, 381, 
Plc^ as Thtrd^ Estate* 357, 408, vts-^ms 
Carthage, 368, early oligarchy, 375, ansto- 
qpatic control, attitude toward residue, 375, 
38 z; empire as pohs, 383, polls and citizen- 
ship, 383, 584; fifth-century relations, 394- 
39E, status of Tribunate, 395, 41511 ; Senate 
and Tribunate, opposition as "form," 397, 
period of military control, 407, and border 
states, 407, control by political nobilityf 
Senate as engine, 409-*4xi, money m politics. 


demagogy, 410, 411, 457-459* evolution and 
« completion of Cscsarism, 4x1, 41.5^ 
43X-434, political factions and parties, 450, 
courts and politics, 459, finance, 487, 494, 455 
Roosevelt, Theodore, on race suicide, 106 
Rossbach, battle, importance, 181 
Rothschilds, founding of fortune, 401^ 
Rousseau, jean Jacques, Rationalism, 507, and 
class dictatorship, 404, end of influence, 454 
Roach, cornotation, 134 
Rubens, Peter Paul, "tigress" expression, izSa, 
Ruma clan* 381 
Rumma, goddess, 381 

Russian Culture, pscudomorphosis, and Western 
Culture* 191-194, md towns* 194* Dostoyev- 
ski and Tolstoi as tv pcs, 194-196, position 
of Boishevisra* 195* regular and secular 
clergy* X54, pre-cukural religiousness, 178, 
soul-character, X95»/ unreal classes* 3351?.; 
mir, 348, and monev, 4%n , present Christi- 
anity, 495« > and machine, 5041?. 
Russo-Japanese "War, and military art, 4x1 

Saba, Ignored history, 190, fcudalfsm, 196-198, 
geography, 196s , religion, 109, X5 3, chron- 
ology* X39 
Sabanus, cult* xoi 
Sabbath, C haldcan and Jew ish, 107 
Sabmiani* legal school, style, 67, 346 
Seschsmspiegeiy 64, 76 

Sacraments, Pagan* 103, Western concept, and 
free will, X93, effect of Reformation, 198 
See also Contrition ^ 

Sacred books, Arabian notion, revelation, 
X43-X46, cultural attitude* X44«, infalli- 
btijry, mtcrprctation, secret revelation, 145- 
X47, allegorical exegesis, Z47, commentary 
and authoritative chain, 249, 150 See dso 
Bible 

Sadducccs, tendency, xii * 

Sage, as ideal* 307 
Sahara, extension, 391?. 

Saint-Simon, Comte de, and class dictatorship, 
404 

Saint-SimoQ, Due de* on nobility and nation, 
lyz, on new nobility* 35771 
Salisbury, Marquess of, and family, 393 
Salman, trial, 317 

Samarra, plan, 100* area, min j abandoned, 
107 

Samuel, lord of Ai Alblaq, 198 
San Gcmigniano, fortified towers, 355#, 
Sankhara, Neo-Brahmanism, 315 
Skpor I, and Mazdaism, 151 
Saracens, Charles MartcFs victory, 19Z. Sm *$ls» 
Islam 
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arago^a, General Privilege, 375 
arapion, anchorite, ^54 * 

ards, as name, 164 
argon, contemporaries, 39 
lassanids, study neglected, 38, 190, feudalism, 
19^198, 4x3, Mazdaic State religion, 153, 
nobility and priesthood, 353, as model for 
Byzantine ceremonial, 378« 
avclli, and Papacy, 354 
laviour, as title, zi9w. 

►avonarola, Girolamo, and Renaissance, 3:91, 
and reform, urbanism, X96, 197 
(axony, dynastic influence, i8i 
>ca:vola, Q Mucius, pnvace-law, 66 
^cent, man's relation, 7, 1 15 See also Sense 
jchadow, Johann Gottfried, art, 118 
>chiclc, Fnedneh M , on Sadducces and Esscncs, 
t.ixn 

k:hinkci, Hans F , art, 118 
Icholasticism, Arabian and Pscudomorphic, 71, 
loo, xz8, 2.19, 2.50, of Rationalism, 305-308, 
intellectual discipline 4^3 
krhuda, legends, ^50 
Uhti,ahensptegel^ 76 

kicncc See Intelligence, Natural science 
kipio, P Cornelius (Afneanus Major), and 
border States, 4c^, and Cato, 411, and Im- 
perialism, 411, and political organization, 451 
kipio, P Cornelius (Afneanus Minor), murder, 
413, and Imperialism, 430, and political 
organization, 45X 

Scots, and divinc-given torments, Z99«, 
krffjt See Writing 
ka-foik, and Egypt, 207, ixx, 1x9, 164 
Second religiousness, in Mexican Culture, 4511 ; 
period and character, 310, Syncrct^m, 311- 
3x3, emperor-cult and fixed organizations, 
3x4, and Cscsarism, 386^/ Western, 455 
Scibai^ and Mexican Culture, 44 
Sclcucid Empire, as Arabian, 190, era, 139 
Senate, Roman, and Tribunate, 397, 398, and 
political nobxlity, 409, Augustus' dyarchy 
as nullity, 43X, suid courts, 460, economics 
and politics, 475 

Senatus Populusquc Romanus, as Senate and 
Tribunate, 398, formal restoration, 433 
Seneca, L. Annxus, religiousness, 313 
Scmation-content, 6 

Sense, a$ microcosmic orghn^ and understand- 
ing, 5, 6, 9, human and ammal, 114, 115, 
and relation of microcosm to macrocosm, 499 
See also Sight 

Sentence, origin, and word, 141, and race, 14%, 
verbs, 143 See dso Language 
Sentinum, battle, importance, 4ix 
Sepoy Mutiny, cultural basis, 3x1/1 


Septimus Scvcfus, historylcss, 431 ^ 

Scrapis-cuk, origin, ^10 

Scrtorius, Quintus, and Cxsansm, 4x8». 

Scsostns I, absolutism, 387 
Sesostris III, absolutism, 387 
Sethc, Kurt, on Egyptian script, io8«. * ^ 

Scusc, Hcinn<±, on Mysticism, ^ 

Sex, cosmic <//gaa, 5 , Civilization and stmhty, 
203-105, versehen, " 1x6, concep'^n as 
sm, xyx, and Classica^^ cults, x8}, orgiasra 
and asceticism, X83, elements of duality, war, 
3x7, 3x8, and “form,” 3311^ and State, }6z 
See also Being, Family, Monasticism 
Sforza, Catherine, heroism, 3x8 
Shak-cl-Arab, Mandacanism, xi4» 

Shamir Jiiharish, feudalism, 196 

Shan-Kwo Period, 416 

Shang dynasty, mythology, x86, 3791*. 

Shantung, Manichscans, Ncstorians* and Islam, 
x6o, x6i 

Shaping, and training, 331, 340 
Shaw, George Bernard, on free woman, 105, 
Undershaft as type, 475/* , on money and life, 
484 

Sheridan, Richard B B , and French Revolution, 
41X 

Shi, as title, 41, 428 ^ 

Shi-hwang-ti, and second religiousness, 310, 
and Chinese history, 434 
Shi-Kmg, as religious source, x86, love songs, 

352- 

Shia, and Chaldean, 176 
Shiites, Logos-idca, z^6fj; beginning, 424 
Shirazi, philosophy, 3x1 
Shneor Zalman ben Baruch See Salman 
Shu-Ching, as religious source, x86 
Shuiski, Vassili, period, 191 
Sibylline books, character of Classical, 144ft, 
Sicily, Norman state, 37x, 489, democratic 
triumph, 396, and Maniakes, 4x7a 
Sjculi, as name, 164 • 

Siena, fortified towers, 355 

Sight, as supreme sense, 6, bodilv and mental, 

7, and waking-bcmg, 7, lordship in man, 
7-9, invisible and fear, 8, and race, 114, 118, 
and words, 140, and verbs, 243, Arabian light- 
sensation, “cavern” and •Logos, X33, 136, 
X37, light and religion, 165 See also Sense 
Sign, and language, 134, and script, 149 
Signorelli, Luca, frescoes and the Devil, z^zn, 
Simplicius, and commentary, X47 
Sinuhct, biography. 387 ^ 

Skeleton, and race, 2x4, 118-130, 275, and 
landscape, 230 
^klctos, power, 417 
Skoptsi, as manifestation, X78 
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Skull. i>rf«SkeIe£oa 

Slavery, Ktmw, frccdiBea 5 nd citizenship, i 6 €n ; 
Classical and money, end, 349« , 480, 488, 
496, Irak rebellion, 416, attitude of Plcbs, 
45 technique, 479« , 503, Western status, 
.• 4 ? 8 «. • * 

Slicp, as Vegetable, 7 I 

SmitL Adam, relation to prop^fy, 345, and 
403, and economic tf'ought, 469, 
theory of value, 4^ 

Smith, Elliot, ethnological restar^t, 1L9 
Smiths, guild aq|l tnbe, 479 
Socialism, money and movement, 401, effect 
on Capitalism, 454, 464^ , 5o6« ^ and Cxsar- 
ism, 506. dVtf also Marx 
Society, origin, 343 » 

Sociology, Jesus’ indifference, 117 
Socrates, Rationalism, 307, as spiritual heir 
and ancestor, 309 

Sohm, Rudolf, on German lurisprudcncc, 80 
So! Invictus, cult, 101, and Syncretism, 153 
Solomon, fictitious, jxn; Psalms, xiyji 
Sol<m, Egyptian influence, 6 zn ; character of 
law, 63-^5, and impiety, 181, economics 
and politics, 475 

* Sombart, Werner, on book-keeping, 490 
Sophists, and Socjfatcs, 309, and Chinese 
Gesarism, 418 

Sorci, Albert, and French Revolution, 399«. 
Soul, cultural and mtcrcultural forms, 56, 
cultural significance, 59, of town, 90, and 
language, 137, and people, 165, and spirit 
in Arabian dualism, indwelling, X34-2.36, 
Western and Russian, X95ZI. Seg Religion, 
Spirit, Will 

Sound, as sign of language, word, 134 
Space, extension and waking-being, 7, and 
truths, IX, Arabian concept, X33, and time 
and religion, x65* Su Time 
Spain, physical changes, 391^ ; and Roman law, 
77, Jewish culture, 31^, period of absolrt- 
ism, 38S; Fronde conflict, 390^ origins of 
accountancy, 489 

Sparta, helots, 33X, 349, 357J vss-^ms Athens, 
368, royal succession, 380, oligarchic* 
democratic struggle, 396, 397 
Spartacus, and Ciesarism, 4x8». 

Spartiates, as feudal, 375 
S|^akmg, and language, 117, 1x5 
Speculators, as cultural phenomenon, 484 
Spence, Lewis, on Mexican chronology, 44#. 
Spener, Philipp J , fictism, 308 
Spenta Mainyu, Persian Holy Spirit, X44 
Sphxrus, influence, 4541a 
SpindcQ, Herbert J , researches in Mexican 
Culture, 44a?. 


^ Spinoza, Baruch, Gnmis, xxS, Arabian meta- 
physic, X4X, 3x1; on contemplation, 241, 
expulsion, 317 

Spirit, Arabian pneuma, 57, and soul in Arabian 
duah^m, indwelling, X34-'X36 Sec also Body, 
Religion; Soul, Wakmg-being 
Sport, and Civilization, 103 
Stanley, Arthur P , on Islam and Chnstianitv , 

304« 

State See Politics 

States-Gcneral, calling, 373, ovcrthiow, 388 
Statics, Roman law, 67 
Steam-engine, effect, 50X 
Stem, Lorenz \on, on money, 48$ 

StwHOgraphy, character, 151 
Sterility, and Civilization, io3“io5 
Stoicism, and |urisprudcncc, ^1, Rationalism, 
307, Pietism, 308, and second religiousness, 
3 IX, style of school, 343, improvidence, 373., 
and Cxsarism, ideologues and conspiracy, 
433, 434, political influence, 454 
Streets, cultural attitude, 94 
Stuarts, and Roman law, 365# /rand dynasty, 
3S8, 3S5 

Studion, monk-state, 314 
Style, Western, external effects, 46, intercul- 
tural, S7-89, as urban, 91, and Civilization, 
108, xo$t rigid and living, surface mixture, 
1x3, priesthood and, of learning, 34$ 

Su-tsm, career, 417, character, 419 
Subjects and objects, 3^9, in politics, 441, m 
economics, 479, 493 

Submission, as Arabian concept, 140 *" 

Substance, Arabian religious concept, 144, 
controversy and Christian split, X55-X58. Set 
also Ti^mity 

Succession* Wars, character, 39X 
Sudra, as caste, 331; and tnlis, 348 
Sufism, and Chaldean, 176, Gnosis, rx|; and 
contemplation, X4x, Pietism, 30S, and Jew- 
ish Mysticism, 3x1 Seeahohhm, Mysticism 
Sulla, L, Cornelius, and princeps, 4x3, and 
demagogy, 458, and courts, 460 
Sultanate, rise over caliphate, 415, 416 
Sumer, and Arabian Culture, 18911 
Sun-tsc, on war, 4i7»., 4£9»; character, 41 9w; 

anecdote, 4xo!Br. 

Sura, academy, 71, xoo 

Swedenborg, Emahucl, Pietism, 308; and 
Ycsirah, 316 

Sybaris, destruction, 303, 394 
Symbolism, farmhouse, 90; peacock, 136, 
^ cultural religious prime symWs* 179, xSy, 
x88, colour, 189; clock, 3oo«; Wandering 
Jew, 317; printing, 413, Classical coin, 486 
Syncretic Church, and emperor-worship, €8, 
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as name, 68a; cuks and ‘^Greeks,*’ 176, 
Arabian churches m Classical style, xoi,* 
reversal. Classical cults as Eastern Church, 
Loi, Paganism and Christianity, sacraments 
and other elements, 103, 104, Jewish rescue 
from, no* Jesus sects, ujcm; development, 
parallelism, 152., State religion, Z53, monas- 
ticism, i$4, westward expansion, 155; 
missionarism, Z59, end of theology, z6i. See 
also Pseudomorphosis, Religion 
Syncretism, in second religiousness, 311-313 Su 
also preceding title 
lyncsius, as Nco-PUtonist, 
lynod of a Hundred Chapters, xyS 
jynod of Antichrist, xyS 
iyncrcism, Classical, 173, 355, 381, 38X; Roman, 
383 

syntax, and grammar, 14X, period, 145 
Syracuse, as provincial city, 99, as megalopolis, 
38 i»; democratic triumph, 396, coloniza- 
tion, 405, class probcnpcions, 405, 406^; 
siege, 411, and Plato’s theory, 454 
synan Law-b^ok, importance, 64, 70 
szc-ma-tsico, on Contending States, 417, as 
compiler, 418s ; biographies, 454«. 

Taboo, relation to wakmg-bcmg and language, 

1 16, X54, dependence on totem, 117, 165, m 
art, 1 18, and cathedral, ixx, and script, 151, 
space-fear, X65, and technique, x68, xyi, 
moral, and negations, xyx, 34X. Set also 
Totem 

Tacitus, Cornelius, on Decemvirs’ code, 65, - 
philosophical confusion, X38, and polls, 
383, on Musonms Rufus, 430, and Caesansm, 
4M« 

Tai-dsung, and Islam, x6i 
Tallcyrand-P^ngord, Charles dc, as politician, 
446 ^ 

Talmud, as creed law, 69, and Chaldean, 176, 
development, influences, xo8, X09 
Tam many Hall, as type, 45Xtf 
Tannaim, class, 71 
Tanvascr, and new Avesta, X50, X51 
Taoism, and Pacifism, 185, principle, xSy, 
alteration in concept, 307, expansion, 308, 
Syncretism, 31X, 315, of Han period, 314, 
and priesthood, 35X, and Caisarism, 43411 
Tarquins, fall, 65 ^ 

Tarragona, Jewish city, 316 
Tartars, Russian release, 19X 
Taxes, purpose, 475^ 

Tchun-tsin-fan-lu, 4^4;/ , 

Technique, and truth, 144#* ; and theory 
In religion, x68, xyi, and Classical city- 
religions, X85;, and Western science, 300, 3qx, 


and Rationalism, 306, development of 
military, 4Xo-4xi^ mflu^nce tii Western 
economic thought, 469, machines and West- 
ern slavery, 488« ; and plane, 499, of animal 
movement, ^involuntary, 499, conscious- 
knowing, 499? tyrannical theory, 50^ 
dcvelopmcDj out of nature, 580, u^cr* ‘ 
Classical ^Iturc, 500, Western^ papion. 
Gothic, *mi, effect of stcam-engit:^l5ox, 
religious origin, and DIvil, 501, 504, 504W , 
505, Western and infinity, conquest of na- 
ture, 503, 504, machinc-in4usery as master 
of Western Civilization, 504, its agents, 
504, machine-industry as Western bourgeois, 
5041* ; other Cultures and machine, 504» ^ en- 
gineer as priest, 505, struggle with money, 

505 

Telcmachus, and dynasty, 380 
Telescope, Chinese invention, 5oi». 

Tcll-cI-Amarna letters, 166 
Ten Thousand, as polls, i6o«r 
Tenochtidan, destruction, 44, founding, char- 
acter, 45, 99 

Tension, and beat, 4, and waking-bcing, 7, 
and Civilization and intelligence, 101. See 
also Waking-bcing 

Tcftulhan, Montanist, 2^.7, and Western 
Church, 1x9, period, 150 
Teutoburger Wald, Varus’ defeat, 48s. 

Teutonic Knights, finance, 489 
Tezcuco, as world-city, 99 
Thebes, as Egypt, 95, as world-city, 99, rise 
of dynasty, 418 
Themis, and Dike, 376, 378 
Theocritus, “playing” with expression, 137 
Thcodcnc, tomb, 89 

Theodore of Studion, and Leo V, 4x55 as party 
leader, 449 

Thcognis, and carpe dtem^ 383 
Theory, development, dominance, 10, 500, and 
cechniquc in religion, 2*68, xyi, cultural 
attitude toward scientific, 301, correctness 
and technical value, 500^ 

Thing, legal Classical notion, 60 
Third Estate See Democracy 
Thirty Years’ War, as consequence, 181, political 
aspect, 388, 391, Wallcnstesn’s idea and fall, 

389 

Thomas, Saint, Gospel, ii3» ; Acts, romances, 

X36, X5i» 

Thomas Aquinas, philosophy, sjm ; and Devil- 
cult, X91, and sacrament^ 193 
Thought, defined, development of theoretical, 

10; and life, facts and truths, 11-13, coni- 
® pulsion, IX, causality-mcn, place m life, 16- 
19. See also Wakmg-bcmg 
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Thucydides/ ahistonc, a4 
Thurii, plaiTj'^ioo ^ ^ 

Tiberius, as historyful, 17 1, economics and 
policies, 431, 475 

Tikal, and Mexican Culture, 44 ^ 

Count of, and WalIcnstAn,*3B9 
Tiii^c,^ and^facts, 11, and dyn^nc-idca, 179; 
Aij^ian concept, ordained pc&d, x38-“i4o, 
2L49f^d space and religion, and truth, 
xji, mythology, 3ffi6 See dstt dicing, Des- 
tiny, History, Space I 

Tiresias, and Clagdical religious beginnings, aSa, 
350 

Tines, tribe, 351, 38x 
Tobit, as Arabian, zo8 

Togfulbek, power, 4x7 «. 

Toledo, Jewish city, 316 
Toleration, Classical and Arabian attitude, X03 
Tolstoi, Leo, Western soul, 194-196, conception 
of Jesus, X18 

Topinard, Paul, race classification, 1x5 
Totem, relation to being and race, 116, m art, 
118, and dwelling-house, rxi, and castle, 
III, m language, 154 time-fear and taboo, 
x65, moral* 341 Taboo 

Touch, as primary sense, 6 See ah& Sense 
Tournament, as mai^fcstation of nobility, 35X 
Tours, importance of SaraCfen defeat, 191 
Town, and Culture, 90, soul, 90, relation to 
country, 91, cultural type, 91, and market, 
91, 480, and style, 9X, visage as cultural, 
93, relation to landscape, 94, city history 
as world-history, 95, 96, domination of 
capital city, cultural basis, 95, 381, and 
intellect, 96, great and httic, spiritual dis- 
tinction, 97, and monetary idea* and dicta- 
torship, 97, 98, Civilization and overflow, 
100, and writing, 15X, script speech, 155, 
and nations, 17 1, Russia and, 194, and Ren- 
aissance-Reformation movement, X97, and 
science, 300, and Puntanism, 30X, and Ria- 
tionalism, 305, consciousness and personal 
freedom, 354, 356, 358, burgher estate, 355, 
movement of primary estates to, 355, 356, 
and State-idea, 377, relation of politics and 
economics. Capitalism, 476, 477, 493; effect 
on trade, 481, 4S4 See also Causality, Meg- 
alopohtanism, Polls, Politics 
Trtdc, and politics, 474; as substitute for war, 
474 See also Economics 
Tradition, place in cultural history, 33B, pre- 
vision law, 363^ of political leadership, 
444 

Training, and shaping, 331, 540 

Trajan, historyiess, 43X ^ 

Tramila?, as name, 164 


Transubstantiation, new’ English contwersy, 
309 » 

Trdat of Armenia, State and Church, x53 
Trcbatius Testa, C , and Cicero, 458/1 
Tree of Knowledge, and cross, i8c»/ 

Tribes, Arabian prc-cukural associations, solu- 
tion, 174, 176, as names for priesthoods, 175, 
occupational, 348, 479 
Tnboman, as jurist, 73 

Tribunate, and Fkbs, 557, beginning, status, 
as lawful Tyrannic, 394-398, 433, consular, 
397, and ^nacc, survival, 397, 398, 433, 
blind mcidcoc, 415??; Marius as heir, 4x3, 
and party, 451 

Trinity, and Arabian pneuma, 68, X44. See also 
Logos, Substance 

Trmm\ iratcs, and border States, 408, and 
Cxsansm, 4x3, first, 454 
Trocltsch, Ernst, on Augustine as Classical, 

X4i» 

Trojan War, as beginning of history, xy, feud 
or crusade, x8x 

Troubadours, Atabian, 198, rclac^n to Renais- 
sance, X97 

Truth, and facts, u, xi, 47, cultural basis, 58, 
and speech, 137, 144, abstract and living, 147, 
Arabian fmeuma* X4X, Arabian sacred book, 
143, experience, x68; and time, 171, and 
current of being, history, z/4, and politics, 
368, influence of press, 461 See ahet Ethics, 
Faith 

Tsh6u Li, on oflicialdora, 37X 
Tshun-tsm, period, 391 
Tsi, m period of Contending States, 417 
Tsin, imperialiscxc State, 38, 41, and Taoism, 
185, and Tsu, 368, rise m period of Contend- 
ing States, 416-4x9 

Tsu, and Tsm, 368, in period of Contending 
States, 417, 4x8, 454 

Tung Chung-Shu, on Middle Kingdom/ 373«. 
Turfan manuscripts, X23/? , X5X 
Turgot, Anne R J , overthrow, 411#!. 

Turks, and Ciesarism, 4x6, 4x7 
Tmsha, ^ name, 164 

Twelve Tables, character, 63, 65, importance, 
65#/ commentary, 66, class law, 365, 
significance* overthrow, 396 
Tyche, and lot-choicc of officials, 383 
Tyrannis, first, pr<wtedmg oligarchy, 375, fail 
of Tarquiman, 38X, significance, 386, and 
Tribunate, struggle for lawful, 394-3^, 
character of second, 405-408 See 0ISO Pohtia 

r 

Ujjaina, as world-city, 99 
Ulemas, law-men, 71 
Ulpian, as jurist, 71 
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Jnam sitmPam bull, 376 

Jndersrandmg, and sensation, 6, language and*" 
emancipation, thought, 9, 10, and reason, 
13, meaning, 133, 136, as causal, z 66 , and 
faith, x66, i 69-X7I 
Jnitcd States. See Americans 
Jf, tombs, 35« 

Jxmal, and Mexican Culture, 45, as worid-city, 
99 

/alcntinian III, Law of Citations, 73, Z48 
Valentinus, period, 150, and substance, Z56 
Value, early lack of concept, 480, money and 
valuc-in-itsclf, 481, theories as sub|ectivc, 
48117 ; money and standard, 48517 ; irreiacion 
of Classical land and money, 487, Classical 
attitude toward art, 487, Western concept of 
work, 491-493 See also Economics 
Varro, M Tercncius, era, 139 
Varus, P Qmntihus, defeat, site, 48, 487 
Vasan, Giorgio, and return to nature, 192 
Vasc-painting, Exekias, 135 
Vasih Blazhcijty, style, 89 
Vassalage, rise and significance, 349, change 
to money basis, 357 See also Feudalism, 
Slavery 

Vegetable See Plant 

Venice, and money-outlook, 9717/ small-scale 
traffic, 48117 

Verbs, place m language development, 143 
Vergennes, Comte dc, as end of period, 398 
Verres, Cams, wealth as object, 459 
Vespasian, war on Judea, no, and ideologues, 
434 

Vesta, and economics, 471 

Village, and town, 91 « 

Vindcx, unimportance, 50 
Virtue, change m concept, 307 
Vladirnir of Kiev, epic cycle, 191 
Vohu iviano, as Word of God, 144 
Voltaire, and Rationalism, 305 
Vries, Hugo de, mutation theory, 3x17 

Waking-bemg, as microcosmic, and being, 7, ii, 
13; visual thought, 7-9, language and 
thought, 9, 10, 1 14, life and thought, facts 
and truths, 11-13, adjustment to macro- 
cosm, 14, 24, and causality, 14, and problem 
of motion, death, 14-1(5, and intercuhural 
history, 54 and money, 98, upward senes 
of utterances, it6, and taboo, 117, willed 
activity, 133; and reflection, 141, cultural 
oppositions, Z33; and religion, 165, 49^ 
and priesthood, 335; and economics, 473, 
and sense, 499, ultimate fall, soy See also 
Being, Causality, Economics, Intelligence, 


Language, Microcosm, Rchg^n, Space, 
Town ^ 

Wallenstein, Albrecht von,^ idca% power and 
fall, 389 

Wandering Jew, symbolism, 317 
Wang, as tidet 379 
Wang-Cheng,^ie, 41, 418, 413 
War, and po^mes and economics, 330, 36^, 440, 
474, and yobility, 351, as great ettSiP^ 36Z, 
as normal/Classical condition, 385, character 
of Baroqil^, 39Z, Pc-Ki as general, 41777/ 
Sun-tsc as authority, 4i7« ,’n^i 9» / change m 
character under Civilization, 4i9-4iz, nine- 
teenth-century substitute, 4x8, expected 
Western period, 4x9, as cultural necessity, 
4;i,9, 454, relation to press, 460, and hunger, 
471 See also Army, Peace 
Wartburg, cathedral art, 1x3 
Washmgton, plan, soon, 

Washington Conference, as prelude of war, 430 
Wealth See Economics, Money 
Wedgwood, Josiah, ware, 491 
Wci-Yang, character, 419 
Weill, Raymond, on Hyksos, 41877. 

Wcmingcr, Otto, Arabian mctaphysic, 3x1 
Wcissenberg, Samuel, on Jewish type, 175 
Wellington, Duke of, rise, 406 
Welser, city nobility, 356 
Wenccskus, as emperor, 376 
Wesley, John, practical Pietism, 308 
Westermann, Dicdnch, language investigation 
240 

Western Culture, as histone, x8, and humai 
and universal history, x8, individuality ii 
historical attunement, 19, 30, future histon 
cal achievement, 30, 46, 47, 55, landscape 
and outside effect, 46, transfer of Christian! tj 
to, 59, X35, X37, isS, independent legal de 
vclopmcnt, 75, 76, Roman law in, 76-78 
effect of Roman law, 78-83, and antique 
#79, future jurisprudence, *^80-83, 505, futun 
cities, loi, present stage of Civilization, 109 
and mother tongue, ixo, and script, 150 
and people, 169; nations under, dynastic- 
idca, 178-181, 378, 381, races, nations, and 
dynasties, 181-183, dynastic-idca and over- 
throw of monarchy, iai^guage-idea, 183, 
Charles Martel and avoidance of pscudo- 
morphosis, X9X; and Russia, 191, ncwncsooi 
religion, depth-experience as symbol, x88, 
i94«; Mary-cult and Hcvil-cult, x88-X9Xj 
guilt and free-will, sacraments, X9X, X93, 
contrition, 193-2.95, personality-concept, 193; 
Calvin-Loyola opposition and world-politics, 

^ X99, and practical mechanics, 300, dynamic 
character of Rationalism, 309, probabk 
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charactcf of scconti fcligiousncss, 
rciigion^and style of Icttrnmg, J46, sr^lc of 
nobility, -gcticiogical principle, 350, style 
of priesthood, 351, relation of primary es- 
tates, 353, capital city, 3S1, reading and 
I writing, 413, money as |iinecion, 48^493, 
' ^apital #md financial organiz^ion, 493, 494, 
future, 507 Sse also Barol^ic, Cultures, 
Politics, Technique | 

Westminster Confcssipn, on Gfacci^i43L 
Westphalia, Peace of, cficct on nopiity, 391 
Wilamowicz-M^ilcndorff, Ulricn von, on 
patriarchal kingdom, 38o», 

Will, Arabian attitude, submission, X35, X40, 
Arabian Grace, 241, 242., Western free-will 
and sacraments, 193 , Russian attitude, 
1951? ; mhented, 377 
William I of England, and property, 371 
William of Occam, will and reason, 141 
Wilson, Woodrow, as tool, 475 
Winchester, Eng , as royal residence, 91/? 
Wincklcr, Hugo, on post-cxihc Jews, 105 
Witchcraft, Western cult, Z9i, persecution, 3ox 
Woman See Sex 

Words, cult-colouring of prime, 216; as lan- 
guage sound, 134, as to origin, 137, 138, 
and names, 13S-141, and modern gesture, 
140WJ and sentence, 141; acquisition, 141, 
vocabularies and grammar, 147, alien prov- 
chance, 148, and conscious technique, 499 
See also Language 

Work, quantity and quality in Western concept 
of value, 492-493 

Works, religious technique and moral, zyz. 
See also Faith 

World-city See Mcgalopohtanism 
World War, and passage to Ca:sansm, 418, 
effect on universal military service, 4x9, 
and military art, 4x1; and Marxism, 455, 
guilt question, 461ft/ Allied press propa- 
ganda, 461ft , 461 
Worms, Diet of* code, 76 
Writing, cultural relation, 36, 146, 150, 

Arabian religions and scripts, 73, 150, zxjn; 
Egyptian, 108; grammatical decomposition. 


145, 146, tcchniquq, of signs and thoughts, 

146, and linguistic iistor>, 147, anu “pres! 
cnc,’* training, 149; acpendcnce on grammar 

149, and reading, 149, and extension and 
duration, 150, and historical endowment 

150, and colloquial language, 250, relation 
to race, as tabro, ornament, i$i, city and 
utilitarian, standarduation, 151, 155^ stenog- 
raphy, 151, dependence of world history on, 
153' See also Language 

Wu, State, annihilation, 411 
Wu-ti, as ruler, 41, 43z 

Wulicnwcbcr, Jurgen, economics and politics, 
475 

Wundt, Wilhelm M , an ongm of language, 
138 

Wyclif, John, and reform, Z96 

Xenophon, and class dictatorship, 404 

Yahwch cult, zoi 
Yang-Chu, materialism, 309 
Yellow Turbans, insurrection, 31^ 

Yeomanry, lack m England and Gnitcd States, 
449» See also Peasantry 
Yesirah, rational Mysticism, 316 
Yiddish, character, 150ft. 

Yofck von Wartenburg, Graf, and Napoleon, 
406ft. 

Zaddikism, 321 
Zalcucus, laws, 64 

Zama, battle, and Hellenism, 191, 4x1 » 

Zarathwstra, basis of religious reform, 168; 
Jewish contemporaries, 105 See also Mazda- 
ism, ^nd A vesta 
Zcchariah, Persian inOucncc, xo8 
Zend Avesta, commentary, Z47, new, Mazda- 
ism, Z5£ 

Zeno, and property, 544 * 

Zimmern, Hcmrich, on Jesus as Mandxan, zi4ff. 

Zionism, character, zto 

Zoroaster. See Zarathustra 

Zrvanism, rise, Z38, Z56 

Zwingii, Ulrich, as Gothic, 196 
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